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WITH 
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What  then  is  unbelief? — 'Tis  an  exploit, 
A  strenuous  enterprize.     To  gain  it  man    . 
Must  burst  through  evety  bar  of  common  sens(t, 
Of  common  shame— magnanimously  wrong! 

Who  most  examine^  most  believe; 

i'arts,  like  half  sentences,  confound. 

Keacl  his  whole  volume,  Sceptic,  then  reply ! 


TOlKii. 


O  Lord  of  Hosts!  blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  tbee! 
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ASTOR.  L^WOX  ANO 
Tltr>   H  FOUN0ATIOH«. 

B       ^"'^       «• 
Wbstebn  District  of  Virginia,  zawlt: — 

BE  IT  REMEMBERED,  That  on  thi^  eighteenth  day  oEJune, 
Anno  Domini  1829,  and  in  the  lifty-lhird  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Alexander  Campbell,  of  the  said 
District,  hath  depkisited  in  my  office  the  title  of  a  book,  the  right 
whereof  he  claims  as  proprietor,  in  Ae  words^  and  figures  follow- 
ing, to  wit : — 

.  ^^Dehaie  on  the  Emdences^  of  Christiajdtt^;  containing  an  Examina- 
tion of  the  ^^SoddJ  Spstem,^  and  of  all  the  systems  cf  Scepticism,  of 
undent  and  modem  tim^:  held  In  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  the 
\Zth  to  ihe%\8t  (ffAjpnl,  1829,  ^eftreen  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark, 
Scotland^  and  Alexander  Campbell,  of  BetJumy,  Virginia.  Reported 
hy  Charles  H.  Sims,  Stenographer^  With  an  Appendix,  tcrittcn  by  the 
parties?'^ 

**Wluit  then  is  unbelief?— *Tis  an^xploit, 

A  strenuoit3.  enterprize.    To  gain  it  man 

Must  burst  tfaibui^  ev^iy  bar  of  bonunon  sense. 

Of  common  shame— magnanimously  wrong! 
Who  most  examine,  most  bdieve; 

Parts,  like  b^lfsentencfSy  confound. 

R^tdhu^  whole  volume.  Sceptic,  then  reply!'*— -tOijwg. 

*  *0  Lord  of  Hosts !  blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  thee !  *'— batid. 

Bethany,  Va.  Printed  and  published  by  Alexander  Campbell.  1829*" 

In  conformity  to  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  entitled  **An  Act  for  the  eincouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and 
proprietors  of  such  cc^ies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned:^' 
And  also,  to  an  Act,  entitled,  "An  act  supplementary  to  an  Act, 
entitled,  "An  act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing 
the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors 
of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned;  and  extending 
the  benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching 
historical  and  other  prints." 

.  JASPER  YEATES  DODDRIDGE, 
Clerk  of  the  Western  District  of  Virginia. 


THERE  is  a  charm  in  the  number  three,  to  which  authors,  phi- 
losophers, poets^  and  divines^  arc  not  insensible.  Every  sentence 
of  a  rhetorical  cast  must  have  three  members,  and  every  noun  sub- 
stantive  requires  three  adjectives  to  make  it  expressive,  elegant,  and 
sonorous.  Hence  the  good  old  style  of  having  a  preface,  introduc- 
tion^ and  dedication  prefixed  to  every  volume.  With  the  first  and 
second  of  th^e  we  may  dispense,  as  the  first  speech  of  each  dispu- 
tant is  a  sort  oi  preface  and  introduction  for  himself.  And  were  I 
to  think  of  a  dedication  of  this  volume,  I  would  be  constrained  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  whole  hunian  family,  if  I  were  to  be  guided  by  the 
grand  principles  of  that  difiusivc  benevolence  which  the  side  of  the 
question  on  which  I  stand  suggests.  But  were  I  to  imitate  the  in- 
ventors of  dedications,  and  select  some  person  to  whose  auspices  I 
could  consign  this  book,  I  should  be  unable  to  find  any  one  indi-. 
vidual  to  whose. pre-eminent  virtues  I  could  exclusively  inscribe  it. 
But  if  either  the  urbanity,  hospitality,  and  public  spirit  of  a  particular 
city;  or  if  the^orderly  behavior,  aiid  christian  deportment  of  any  one 
congregation,  made  it  necessary  for  a  publisher,  such  as  I  am,  to 
insqiib&a  volume  in  commendation  of  one,  or  other,  or  both,  the  city 
of  Cii^cinnati,  and  that  :Congre^tion  which  for  ei^t  days  patiently 
attended  jupon.  the  discussion,  would  present  claims  which  neither 
logic  with  all  its  rules  of  reason,  nor  rhetoric  with  all  its  arts  of  per- 
miasion,  could  seit  asid^.  But  again  something  whispers  in  my  ear 
if  any  seven  reasons  would  justify  the  inscription  of  this  work  to  any 
seven .  gentlemen,  to  the,  exclusion  of  all  other  persons,  for  any 
special  attentions  paid  to  the  cause,  the  parties,  and  the  public, 
the  Honorable  Judge  Gurnet,  Major  Darnel  Gano,  Col.  Francis  Carr^ 
Rev,  Timothy  FUifKt,  Rev.  OUver  Spencer,  Henry  Starr,  Esq.  and  Col. 
Samuel  WL  Dapisj  are  ^entitled  to  it  for  the  attentive  and  dignified 
m^nn^  in  which  they  presided  over  this  discussion.  But  as  there 
are  so  many  considerations  presenting  rival  calls  upon  my  pen  for  a 
special  dedication.  I  must  either  depart  from  old  usage  or  take  some 
comprehensive,  all-embracing  sweep,  and  dedicate  it  to  every  saint 
and  sinnQr  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

But  I  cannot  so  easily  dispense  with  apologies  as  with  dedications  t 
for  the  loose  and  diffuse  style  of  my  speeches  requires  an  apology 
fix)m  myself,  as  well  as  a  liberal  share  of  indulgence  from  the  learned 
reader.  Beipg  always  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  and,  on  this 
occasion,  every  speech, of  mine,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  one, 
being  unpremeditated,  many  redundancies,  expletives,  and  other 
inaccuracies  in  arrangement  may  be  expected,  and,  I  hope,  pardoned. 
Extemporaneous  spealners  are  generally  difibse  in  their  style,  and 
defective  in  their  arrangement.  This  is,  for  the  most  part,  unavoid- 
able; and  moro  especiidly  when  a  very  promiscuous  af?scmbly  is 
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addressed,  and  on  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  leveMed  to  the  appre- 
hension of  all.  We  aimed  at  being  understood;  and  this  required 
<;reat  plainness  of  speech.  It  ia  better  to  have  to  claim  indulgence 
trom  the  learned,  than  to  have  to  incur  the  censures  of  the  illiterate. 

In  point  of  arrangement  and  style,  Mr.  Owen  had  a  very  great 
advantage  in  having  the  whole  of  his  argument  written  down.  It 
is  true  he  frequently  spoke  extemporaneously,  but  generally  his 
written  argument  was  the  text.  His  written  argument  was  his  Mblcy 
and  his  speeches  were  sermons  upon  tlie  essential  doctrines  ot  his 
fiWelve  apostles. 

Considering  the  rapidity  of  my  pronunciation,  which  is  said  to  be 
surpaltsed  by  very  few,  Mr.  Sims,  the  stenographer,  has  certainly 
done  himself  great  honor  in  the  accuracy  with  which  he  has  taken 
down  my  speeches.  I  have  not,  it  is  true,  yet  read  them  all ;  but  those 
I  have  read  have  far  surpassed  my  anticipations.  1  did  not  think 
thai  any  stenographer  could  take  down  my  speeehes  verhaiim,  and 
especially  one  who  was  out  of  the  practice  for  any  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Sims  having  been  for  some  time  a  citizen  of  New  Harmony, 
was  well  acquaint^  with  Mr.  Owen's  style;  and  Mr.  Owen  being 
rather  a  slow  speaker  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  Mr.  Sims  to 
report  his  speeches  to  a  word.  Mr.  Sims  did  not  promise  to  do  this 
fpr  me ;  but  he  promised  to  give  every  idea,  if  not  in  ipsissinds  verbisy 
in  terms  fully  expressive  of  them. 

Hisi fidelity  I  cannot  but  admire;  for  although  somewhat  sceptical 
himself,  and  once  almost  persuaded  to  be  an  Owenite,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  on  Mr.  Owen's  side  of  the  question,  I  cannot  complain  of  the 
feast  partiality  in  any  one  instance.  When  he  failed  to  report  any 
sentence,  he  was  careful  to  note  it,  and  thus  has  given  me  &11  satis- 
faction. 

It  will  afford  the  reader  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  Mr.  Owen 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  revising  all  his  speeches.  This  liber- 
ty I  cheerfully  conceded  to  him,  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  it.  He 
continued  in  Cincinnati  till  Mr.  Sims  got  through  with  his  speeches, 
and  he  had  iny  assent  to  improve  the  style  as  much  as  he  pleased. 

The  original  copy  of  Mr.  Sims'  report,  by  a  stipulation  of  the 
parties,  is  to  be  deposited  with  the  public  records  of  the  county  in 
which  it  is  published;  and  in  case  of  any  cavil  by  either  of  the  parties 
or  their  friends,  it  is  to  be  forthcoming. 

Every  thing  on  my  part  has  been  done  to  give  to  the  public 
the  most  faithful  and  credible  report  of  this  discussion,  lliat  it 
might  appear  in  the  most  impartial  form,  I  offered,  with  Mr.  Owen's 
concurrence,  the  right  of  publishing  to  the  Reporter.  I  first  agreed 
wdth  Mr,  Gould  of  Philadelphia;  had  written,  signed,  and  forward- 
ed for  his  signature,  articles  of  agreement,  authorizing  him  to  pub- 
lish 20  or  30,000  copies,  if  he  pleased,  as  a  remuneration  for  his 
reporting  faithfully  and  fully  the  discussion.  Learning  from  the  new?- 
papers,  that  Mr.  Owen  had  been  in  Jamaica  or  Vera  Cruz  some  time  in 
mkrchj  he  despaired  of  his  arrival  at  the  time  appointed,  and  declined 
coming  on.    J  made  a  similar  proposition  to  Mr.  Sims  of  Cincinnati.^ 


ON  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  &cr 


CnrcnvKATi,  Monday^  April  ISA^  1820. 
'    MR.  OWEN  rose  and  said— 
€f(entlemen  Maderatorsy 

IT  is  necessary  on  my  part  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
present  meeting. 

^  After  much  reading  and  calm  reflection,  eariy  in  life,  and  after 
extensive  perscmal,  and,  in  many  instances,  confidential  communi- 
-cations  with  the  leading  characters  of  the  present  times,  I  was 
de^y  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  all  societies  of  men  have 
heen  fi>nned  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  primary  laws  of  human 
nature,  and  that  this  error  has  produced  disi^ppointment  and  almost 
every  kind  of  misery. 

I  was  also  equally  convinced  that  the  real  nature  of  man  is 
adapted,  when  rightly  directed,  to  attain  high  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  excellence,  and  to  derive  from  each  of  these  faculties,  a 
Saftte  share  of  happiness,  or  of  varied  enjoyment. 

1  was,  in  consequence,  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  I  could  not 
perfonn  a  greater  service  to  mankind,  than  to  endeavor  to  relieve 
Uiem  firom  Uiis  grievous  error  and  evil.  I  made  arrangements  to  ap- 
ply all  my  faculties  to  discover  the  means  by.  which  it  could  be 
^fected.  For  this  purpose  I  instituted  experiments  in  England  an^ 
Scotland,,  to  try  the  eftects  of  some  of  these  new  principles  in 
practice.  I  published  preliminary  remarks  on  the  subject,  and  sub- 
mitted them  to  the  civilized  governments  of  Europe  and  America. 
I  visited  various  foreign  countries,  that  I  might  communicate,  per- 
sonally, with  the  leading  minds  in  each;  and  Ipresented  an  explana- 
tory memorial  to  the  congress  of  sovereigns  and  their  ministers  at 
Aix  la  Chapel,  in  1818. 

I  held  public  meetings  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  United 
States;  and  I  widely  circulated  these  proceedings  in  every  part  of 
the  world  where  the  English  laimiage  is  known. 

Finding  that  these  practical  experiments  exceeded  my  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  that  the  most  experienced,  enlightened, 
and  comprehensive  minds,  when  confidentially  applied  to,  admitted 
the  truth  of  the  principles  which  I  placed  before  them;  and  doubted, 
only,  if  the  period  haid  arrived  when  ignorance  could  be  so  far  re- 
moved as  to  adroit  of  their  immediate  introduction  into  practice;  I 
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applied  myself  to  discover  the  best  means  by  which  these  all^impor" 
tant  truths  might  bo  taught,  and  all  prejudicea  removed  without  pro* 
ducing  the  evUs  arising  from  sudden  and  extensive  revolutions. 

To  effect  these  objects,  I  felt  it  wa»  necessary  to  be  governed 
through  my  whole  course,  as  far  as  times- and  circumstances  would 
admit,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  which  appeared  to  me  correctly  true 
in  principle^  andbeafitifli}iaiMUbeli!eficiiU.fc]tr  pituitice; 

I,  therefore,  placed  these  truths  gradually  before  the  public,  some-'^ 
times  in  one  form,  and  sometimes  in  another;  but  always  in  the 
least  offensive  manner-I-eettkkderae;:  _ 

When  parties,  whose  prejudices  were  by  these  means  aroused, 
became  angry,  and  reviled,  as  it  was  natural  for  them  to  do,  not  un- 
derstaad^ng.j'my^^objdct^  I  could,  nolr.foenangry  and  displeased  with 
them,  and,  tlierefore,  reviled  not  again^  but  I -calmly  put  forth  more 
and  more  of  these  truths,  that  ultimately  all  of  them  might  be  under- 
stood. 

When  the  partisans  of  political  parties  fully  expected  I  would  unite 
with'thetft  in  opp^t]0a»ta«onie..paxt  of  the  jDxiflitiiig  oideriof  things, 
I  could  hot  joia-ki'their'ineanaEefl,  knowing  tjhatthey  saw  but  a  small 
pttFt'of  Ihd-oviV  wMch  tibey  ^niidflaflyv  Y^^  ofba.ho&e^tlj,  endeavor- 
ed le^  racMve^  andMS(>li8eque«tlyr  jen«d  in  themeaiui  d  attainiog  their 
oljeef.-' 

Wii&'ttiy'vidwBi'I  ccndd>  beloii|pito^iio  pac^ybeeau^eyin  manyv 
things,  I  was  opposed  to  aU.  Yet  I  fireely  convenad  and  associated, 
with  aH  dadses^'  «eetey:  and  dtaita^tenii  and  it  was  interesting  and 
in^lni^tr^e  to-disecfmr  tbe.-vaiBaiiB  itajpaBaekiDB  which  wer&  mc^e  on 
individiial&toldnging'toia^y.pavtieBby  the  pctnei^^tes  which  I  advo- 
cated. To  many,  acooidiiig.to  tibsirprgudiceay  I  appeared  a  demon 
of^aifeaess,or^  a8^0Bi&<£them  Baid^I  ^^as  worse  than  the. Devil;'' 
while  'to  otfaen^- 1  seemed  -an  .an^db :  of  Hght^  or  .<^the  best  man  tlie 
worM  ev^eawf''  and,  oficoursey  of  every  gradation  between  these 
extremes: 

Amidst  these  conflicting,  feelings,  I  pursued  the  <%ven  tenor  of  my 
way,^  and- turned  not' j&om  thegr&it  object.  I  hadin  view,,  either  to 
the  right' hand  or  to  the  left; 

I  tli^'prooeeded,  8tep'by«lepy  until  the.  most  important  laws  of 
our  nature  were  unfold^;  for  I  early  perceived  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  laivs' would  aoonunveiL the  three: most  formidable  prejudices 
that  igmmaice -off  these  iamhad  made-.almost.universal. 

These  prejudices,  arising  from  early  education,  are  district  reli- 
gions in  <]|)posilion  to  these  divine  laws,  indissoluble  marriages,  and 
unneeesseury  "private^  fEoperty . 

Yet  the  prejudices  prodaeed  by  edocation,  oaeax^h  of  these  suli^cts, 
ai^very  difi^iKdiivarioiiSiCountries;  Among  most  people,  however, 
these- prejtidiGes,  whatever  form,  they  .may^  have,  taken,  have  been 
deeply  rooted,  thi^ongb  a  long  succession'of-ageo,  and  have  uniformly 
produced  the  greatest  erimes^-  suf&ding.  and  misery;  indeed  ahnost 
all  to  whiek  human  nature  is  UaUff :  for  the  natural  evils  of  life  axe 
eo  few,-  they<  soapeely  deserre  consideiation^ 
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It,  therefore,  appeared  tome  to  be ^tho  time  when  these  artificial 
evils  might  be  removed,  and  when  an  entire  new  order  of  .things 
might  be  established. 

Many  well  intentioned  and  partly  enlightened  individuals,  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  reflect  deeply  on  these  subjects, 
imagine  that  it  will  be  more  easy  to  remove  one  of  these  evils  at  a 
time,  not  perceiving  that  they  are  three  links,  forming  one  chain ; 
each  link  being  absolutely  necessary  to  support  tlie  other  two,  and, 
therefore,  that  they  must  be  all  retained  or  go  together. 

Instead  of  these  links  becoming  a  band  to  keep  society  in  good 
(Mrder,  and  unite  men  in  a  bond  of  charity,  justice,  and  affection,  they 
foma  a  chain  of  triple  strength  to  retain  the  human  mind  in  ignorance 
and  vice,  and  to  inflict  every  species  of  misery,  &om  artificial  causes, 
on  the  human  race. 

Seeing  this,  I  was  induced  to  -develope  other  arrangements,  all 
in  accordance  with  the  divine  laws  of.  our  nature,  and  thus  attempt 
to  break  each  link  of  this  magic  chain,  and  thereby  remove  the  only 
obstacles  which  prevent  men  from  becoming  rational  and  truly 
-virtuous  beings. 

In  these  new  arrangements,  the  countless  evils  which  have  been 
engendered  by  conflicting  religions,  by  -various  forms  of  marriages^ 
and  by  unnecessary  private  property,  will  not  exist:  but,  instead 
thereof,  real  charity,  pure  chastity,  sincere  aflections,  and  upiight 
dealing  between  man  and  man,  producing  abundance  for  all,  will 
every  where  prevail. 

By  pursuing  this  course  I  was,  from  the  beginning,  conscious  that 
the  worst  feelings  of  those  who  have  been  trained  in  old  prejudices 
must  be  more  or  less  excited,  and  I  would  willingly  have  avoided 
creating  even  this  temporary  evil,  if  it  had  been  practicable,  but  it 
was  not. — ^I  endeavored,  however,  by  calmne^  and  kindness  to  turn 
aside  these  irrational  feelings,  well  knowing  that  the  parties  were  not 
the  authors  of  the  impressions  made  upon  their  respective  organiza- 
tions, and  I  strove  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  pain  in  performing  a 
duty  which,  to  me,  appears  the  highest  that  man  can  perform,  and 
which  I  execute  solely  under  the  expectation  of  relieving  future 
generations  from  the  misery  which  the- past  and  prcisent  have  experi- 
enced. 

In  pursuance  of  these  measures  I  last  year  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  New  Orleans,  explanatory  of  the  principles  and  mapy 
details  of  the  practice  of  the  proposed  system. 

During  the  progress  of  these  lecturer  many  paragraphs  appeared 
in  the  New  Orleans  newspapers  giving  a  very  mistaken  view  of  the 
principles  and  plans  which  I  advocated.  Discovering  that  these 
paragraphs  proceeded  from  some  of  the  city  clergymen,  I  put  an  ad- 
vertisement in  the  newspapers,  offering  to  meet  all  the  ministers  of 
religion  in  the  city,  either  in  public  or  private,  to  discuss  the  subjects 
of  difference  between  us,  in  order  that  the  population  of  New  Orleans 
might  know  the  real  foundation  on  whidh  the  old  systems  cf  the 
world  were  erected,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  new  system  waa 
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advocated.  Theiie  gentlenien,  however,  were  unwilling  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion. 

About  the  same  period  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell^  of  Bethany  in 
Virginia,  was  solicited  by  a  brother  minister,  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
to  meet  Dr.  Underbill,  who  was  publicJy  teachings  with  success,  the 
principles  of  the  new  system  in  the  upper  part  of  that  state. 

Mr.  Campbell  declined  the  call  thus  made  upon  him;  but  he 
ofiered  as  a  shorter  mode,  in  his  opinion,  of  terminating  the  differ- 
ence, to  meet  me  and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  old  and  new  systems 
in  public,  at  any  time  and  place  convenient  to  both. 

He  afterwards,  on  seeing  my  proposals  in  the  newspapers  to  meet 
the  clergy  of  New  Orleans  on  specific  grounds,  publicly  offered  to 
discuss  those  subjects  with  me  at  Cincinnati  any  time  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  his  proposal. 

Having  occasion,  about  that  period,  to  pass,  on  my  way  to  Europe, 
within  twenty  miles  of  Mr.  CampbelPs  residence,  I  went  to  see 
him  to  ascertain  whether  his  proposal  to  meet  me  in  public  emanated 
from  a  conscientious  desire  to  discover  valuable  truths  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  race,  or  Irom  a  wish  to  attain  a  useless  notoriety  by  a 
vain  and  futile  contest  of  words  witKout  any  definite  meaning. 

By  my  intercourse  with  Mr.  Campbell  I  concluded  he  was  con- 
scienciously  desirous  of  ascertaining  truth  from  error  on  these  momen- 
tous subjects,  that  he  was  much  experienced  in  public  discussions, 
and  well  educated  for  the  ministry*  His  superior  talents  were  general- 
ly admitted.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  did  not  feel  myself  at  liberty 
to  decline  the  call  he  had  publicly  made  upon  me* — ^I,  therefore,  agreed 
to  meet  him  in  this  city,  at  this  time,  that  we  might,  by  a  fair  and  open 
discussion  of  principles  never  yet  publicly  advocated,  discover,  if 
possible,  the  foundcUion  of  human  eiTors  respecting  vice  and  virtue, 
and  the  real  cause  of  the  continuance,  at  this  day  over  the  world, 
of  ignorance,  poverty,  disunion,  crime,  and  misery :  and,  if  practi- 
cable, lay  a  broad  9xid  solid  foundation  for  a  union  of  all  tribes  and 
people,  that  peace,  good  will,  and  intelligence,  may  e^^ery  where 
prevail,  and  contention  and  stnfe  cease  from  the  earth. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  events  and  circumstances 
which  have  produced  the  present  assemblage  at  this  place,  and  my 
eole  wish  is  that  it  may  terminate  beneficially  for  mankind. 

I  wait  Mr.  CampbelPs  confirmation  of  this  statement  as  far  as  he  is 
personally  concerned  in  it. 

MR.  CAMPBELL  rose  and  said— 
My  christian  friends  and  fellow-citizens!— In  rising  to  addross 
you  on  this  occasion,  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology*  Do  you 
inquire.  For  what?  I  answer,  For  bringing  into  public  discussion 
the  evidences  of  the  christian  religion.  Not,  indeed,,  as  if  either  the 
religion  itself,  or  the  evidences  of  its  truth  and  divine  authority,  had 
any  thing  to  fear  from  an  examination,  however  public  or  however 
severe.  Why,  then,  do  you  s^y,  apologize  for  bringing  this  subject 
into  public  debate?    B^ause,  in  so  doing,  we  may  appear  to  con* 
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cede  ihat  it  is  yet  an  undecided  question  svhjudice;  or,  at  least,  that 
its  opponents  have  some  good  reason  for  withholding  their  assent  to  its 
txuihy  and  their  consent  to  its  requirements.  Neither  of  which  we 
are,  at  this  time,  prepared  to  admit. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  christians  are  commanded  by  an  au- 
thority which  we  deem  paramount  to  every  other,  to  be  prepared, 
at  all  times,  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  which  we  entertaia ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  in  meekness,  and  with  firmness,  to  contend  for  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.  If,  then,  it  be  our  duty,  citlier  as 
teachers  of  the  christian  religion,  or  as  private  disciples,  to  be  govern- 
ed "by  these  precepts,  jiot  only  we  can  find  an  excuse  for  ourselves. 
but  we  hope  that  you  also  will  find  an  excuse  for  us  in  the  present 
undertaking.  Excuse^  did  I  say?  Not  excuse  only,  but  more  than 
excuse,  bo3i  authority  and  encouragement. 

Some  christians,  we  know,  think  it  enough  simply  to  ijivoigk 
against  sceptics  and  scepticism  in  their  weekly  harangues;  while 
they  are  protected  by  custom  and  law  from  the  retorts  and  replies  of 
such  as  do  not  believe.  This  is  not  enough.  If,  indeed,  all  the 
ficepdics  in  the  vicinities  of  christian  congregations  made  it  a  point 
to  attend  these  weekly  discourses,  and  if  their  objections  and  doubts 
were  fairly  met,  canvassed,  and  refuted,  then  this  course  might 
suffice.  But  neither  of  these  is  precisely  the  case.  The  sceptics 
do  not  generally  attend  the  places  of  worship ;  and  f 3W  of  the  teachers 
of  religion  pay  adequate  attention  to  this  description  of  cliaractcr. 
In  some  christian  countries,  also,  too  much  reliailce  is  placed  upon 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law;  and  in  tliis  country,  perhaps,  too  uiucli 
confidence  is  reposed  in  the  moral  force  of  public  opinion. 

Scepticism  and  infidelity  are  certainly  on  the  increase  in  this  and 
other  countries.  Not,  indeed,  because  of  the  mildness  of  our  laws, 
but  because  of  the  lives  of  our  professors,  and  a  very  general  inat- 
tention to  the  evidences  of  our  religion.  The  sectarian  spirit,  the 
rage  of  rivalry  in  the  various  denominations,  together  with  many 
absurd  tenets  and  opinions  propagated,  afibrd  more  relevant  reason^i 
for  the  prevalence  of  scepticism  than  most  of  our  professors  arc  alle 
to  offer  for  their  faith. 

Kingcrall  and  priestcraft,  always  german-cousins  at  least,  have 
so  disfigured,  or  as  they  suppose,  ornamented  Christianity,  so  com- 
pletely disguised  it,  that  many  having  no  taste  nor  inelination  for 
examining  the  inspired  books,  have  hastily  and  peremptorily  decided 
that  all  religion  is  the  offspring  of  fraud  or  fiction.  The  ignorance 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  knavery  of  the  few,  are  the  most  puissant 
auxiliaries  of  those  daring  and  rash  spirits  who  undertake  to  make 
it  appear  that  the  religious  institutions  of  this  country  are  founded 
on  kingcraft  or  priestcraft. 

I  have  sometimes  been  ready  to  conclude  with  Bishop  Newton  in 
his  illustrations  of  the  prophecies,  that  the  unhallowed  alliance  be- 
tween kings  and  priests,  of  church  and  state,  is  destined  to  be  fina'dy 
iiestrayed  by  a  momentary  triumph  of  infidelity:  or,  to  come  nearer 

to  his  own  language,  that  leforc  the  inilicnuial  ortler  of  scciet}'  cap 
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be  introduced,  there  will  be  a  very  general  spread  of  infidelity^ 
Howerer  thia  may  be,  for  here  we  would  not  be  dogmatical,  we  are 
assured  tha^t  the  progress  of  scepticism  is  neither  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness nor  the  paucity  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity ;  but  to  a  pro- 
-fession  of  it  unauthorized  by,  and  incompatible  with,  the  christian 
scriptures.  These  concessions  we  are  compelled  to  make  from  a  sense 
of  justice  to  our  causey  but  in  conceding  so  much,  we  give  nothing 
^waybut  what  every  christian  would  wish  to  sec  done  away,  viz.  the 
abuses  of  the  christian  religion.  Nor  will  we  allow  that  there  is 
even  in  the  abuses  of  Christianity  any  argument  against  its  excel- 
lency, nor  any  just  reason  for  the  infidelity  of  any  one  who  has 
access  to  the  oracles  of  God. 

When  we  agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Owen  in  public  debate  upon  the 
questions  to  be  discussed  en  this  occasion,  it  was  not  with  any  ex- 
pectation that  he  was  to  be  convinced  of  the  errors  of  his  system 
an  the  subject  of  religion ;  nor  with  any  expectation  that  I  was  in  the 
least  to  be  shaken  in  my  faith  in  the  sacred  writings.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  Mr.  Owen  feels  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  conviction  ; 
;md '  I  most  sincerely  must  declare  that  I  have  every  assurance  of 
the  truth  and  authority  of  the  christian  religion.  I  know,  indeed, 
that  there  is  no  circumstance  in  which  any  person  can  be  placed 
ioore  un&vorable  to  his  conviction,  than  that  which  puts  him  in  a 
public  assembly  upon  the  proof  of  his  principles.  The  mind  is  then 
mi  the  alert  to  find  proofs  for  the  system  which  has  been  already 
adc^ed,  and  is  not  disposed  to  such  an  investigation  as  might  i^suo 
in  conviction.  Arguments  and  proofs  are  rather  parried  than  weighed  ; 
^uid  triumph  rather  than  conviction  is  anxiously  sought  for.  At  the 
same  time  I  own  I  am,  on  all  subjects,  open  to  conviction,  and  even 
desirous  to  r^eoeive  larger  pleasures  of  light;  and  more  than  once, 
even  wh^  in  debate,  I  have  been  convicted  of  the  truth  and  force 
of  the  aigument  of  an  opponent.  Nor  would  I  say  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  even  my  opponent  might  yet  preach  the  faith  which  he  has 
all  bis  life  labored  to  destroy.  But  the  public,  the  wavering,  doubt- 
ing, and  unsettled  public,  who  are  endangered  to  be  carried  off;  as 
an  apoetle  says,,  by  the  flood  which  the  dragon  has  poured  out  of 
his  mouth,  are  those  fer  whose  benefit  this  discussion  has,  on  my 
part,  beefi  undertaken.  ITiey  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  convic- 
tion, correction,  and  reformation.  For  the  present  generation  and 
the  succeeding  I  have  been  made  willing  to  undertake  to  show  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  testimony  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets;  but  all  the  reason  which  rational  beings  can  demand 
for  the  nncere  belief  and  cordial  reception  of  the  christian  religion. 

You  must  not  think,  my  friends,  that  Christianity  has  come  down 
CO  our  times  without  a  struggle;  nay,  indeed,  it  took  the  nations  at 
first  by  the  irresistible  force  of  its  evidence.  It  was  opposed  by 
c<msolidated  ranks  of  well  disciplined  foes.  Learned,  cunning,  bold, 
and  powerful  were  its  enemies.  But  experience  taught  them  it  yru^ 
<iot  only  foolish^  but  hurtful  to  kick  against  ^e  goads. 
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*  Never  was  there  such  a  moral  phenomenon  exhibited  upon  this 
earth  as  the  first  establishment  and  progress  of  Christianity,  Th% 
instruments  by  which  it  was  established,  the  opposition  wiUi  which 
it  was  met,  and  the  success  which  attended  its  career,  were  all  of 
die  most  extraordinary  character.  The  era  of  Christianity  itself 
presents  a  very  sublime  spectacle:  the  whole  world  reposing  in 
security  under  the  protecting  wings  of  the  most  august  of  all 
the  C^ars;  peace,  universal  peace,  with,  her  healthful  arms  en« 
eircling  all  the  nations  composing  the  great  empire,  which  was 
itself  &e  consummation  of  all  the  empires  of  the  ancient  world. 
— ^Polytheism,  with  her  myriads  of  temples  and  her  m3nriads  of 
m^ads  of  priests,  triumphantly  seated  in  the  affections  of  a  super- 
stitious pec^le,  and  swaying  a  masic  sceptre  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Legislators,  magistrates,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
poets,  all  c<Hnbined  to  plead  her  cause,  and  to  protect  her  from  insult 
and  injury.  Rivers  of  sacrificial  blood  crimsoned  all  the  rites  of 
t pagan  worship;  and  clouds  of  incense  arose  fi*om  every  city,  town, 
and  hamlet,  in  honor  of  the  gods  of  Roman  superstition.  Just  in 
this  singular  and  unrivalled  crisis,  when  the  Jews'  religion,  though  cor- 
rupted by  tradition  and  distracted  with  faction,  was  venerated  for  its 
a]ltlqui^^,  and  admired  for  its  divinity;  when  idolatry  was  at  its 
zemth  m  the  Pagan  world,  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  appears.  The 
marvellous  scene  opens  in  a  stable.  What  a  fearful  oods!  What  a 
strange  contrast!  Idolatry  on  the  throne,  and  the  founder  of  a  new 
r^Kion  and  a  new  empire  lying  in  a  manger  1 

t&attended  in  his  birth,  and  unsecond^  in  his  outset,  he  begins  his 
eaieer.  Prodigies  of  extraordinary  sublimity  announce  that  the 
desire  of  all  nations  is  born.  But  the  love  of  empire  and  the  jealousy 
of  a  rival  stimulate  the  bloody  Herod  to  unsheath  his  sword.  Many 
innocents  were  slaughtered,  but  Heaven  shielded  the  new  bom  king  of 
the  woiid.  For  the  present  we  pass  over  his  wonderful  history.  After 
thirty  years  of  obscurity  we  find  him  surrounded  with  what  the  wise, 
the  wealthy,  and  the  proud,  would  call  a  contemptible  group ;  telling 
them  that  one  of  them,  an  uncouth  and  untutored  fisherman  too,  had 
discovered  a  truth  which  would  new-modify  the  whole  world.  In  the 
midst  of  them  he  uttered  the  most  incredible  oracle  ever  heard.  I  am 
about,  says  he,  to  found  a  new  empire  on  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
single  truth,  a  truth  too,  which  one  of  you  has  discovered,  and  all  the 
powers  and  malice  of  worlds  seen  and  unseen  shall  never  prevail 
against  it.  This  is  our  helmet,  breast  plate,  and  shield,  in  this  con- 
troversy. What  a  scene  presents  itself  here!  A  pusillanimouF, 
wavering,  ignorant,  and  timid,  dozen  of  individuals,  without  a  penny 
apiece,  assured  that  to  them  it  pleased  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to 
give  the  empire  of  the  world :  that  to  each  of  them  would  be  given  a 
throne  from  which  would  be  promulged  laws  never  to  be  repealed  while 
sun  and  moon  endure. 

Such  were  the  army  of  the  feith.  They  begin  their  career.  Under 
the  jealous  and  invidious  eyes  of  a  haughty  sanhedrim  at  homo,  and 
under  the  strict  cognizance  of  a  Roman  emperor  abroad,  with  a  watcb* 
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liil  procurator  stationed  ever  them.  They  eommeBced  theii*  ope^a- 
tione.  One  while  charged  with  idolairy;  at  another  with  treason, 
Hevilod  and  persecuted  until  their  chief  is  rewarded  with  a  cross,  and 
1  hemselveft  with  threats  and  imprisomftent.  A  throne  in  a  future  world 
niumated  him,  and  a  crown t)f  glory  after  martyrdom  stimulated  them, 
©n  they  march  from  conquest  to  conquest,  till  not  only  a  »iultitude  of 
the  Jewish  priests  and  people,  hut  Cesar^s  household  in  iihperial  Rome 
l)ecame  x>l)edient  to  the  &ith.     Such  was  the  commencement. 

The  land  of  Judea  is  smitten  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  Jerusa- 
lem fails,  and  Samaria  is  taken.  The  coasts  of  Asia,  maritime  cities^ 
islands,  and  provinces,  vow  allegiance  to  a  crucified  King.  Mighty 
Rome  is  roused,  and  shaken,  and  affiighted.  Sacrifices  are  un- 
bought,  altars  moulder,  and  temples  decay.  Her  pontifts,  her  sen- 
ate, and  her  emperor  stand  aghast.  Persecution,  the  adjunct  of  a 
u-^eak  and  wicked  cause,  unsheaths  her  sword  and  kindles  her  fires. 
A  Nero  uid  a  Caligula  prepare  the  i&ggots  and  illuminate  Rome  with 
burning  christians.  But  the  scheme 'soon  defeats  itself:  for  anon  'tis 
found  £at  the  blood  and  the  ashes  of  martyrs  are  the  keed  of  the  church. 
So  the  battle  is  fought  till  every  town  of  note  from  the  Tyber  to  the 
Thames,  from  the  ^phrates  to  the  Ganges,  bows  to  the  cross.  On  the 
one  side  superstition  and  the  sword,  the  mitred  head  and  the  sceptred 
arm  combine:  on  the  other,  almighty  truth  alone  pushes  on  the  com- 
bat. Under  these  feaHul  odds  the  truth  triumphs,  and  shall  the  ad- 
vocates of  such  a  cause  fear  the  contest  now! 

Yes,  my  fellow  citizens,  not  a  king  nor  priest  smiled  upon  our 
iaith,  until  it  won  the  day.  It  ofiered  no  lure  to'  the  ambitious;  no 
reward  to  the  avaricious.  It  formed  no  alliance  with  the  lusts  .of  the 
flesh,  &e  lusts  of  the  eye,  nor  the  pride  of  life.  It  disdained  such 
auxiliaries.  It  aimed  not  so  low.  It  called  for  self-denial,  humility, 
patience,  and  courage,  on  the  part  of  all  its  advocates ;  and  pro- 
mised spiritual  joys  as  an  earnest  of  eternal  bliss.  By  the  exeellency 
of  its  doctrine,  the  purity  of  its  morals,  the  rationaJity  of  its  argu- 
ments, the  demonstrations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  good  example 
«>f  its  subjects,  it  triumphed  on  the  ruins  of  Judaism  and  Idolatry. 
The  cluistian  volunteers  found  the  yoke  of  Christ  was  easy  and  his 
burthen  light.  Peace  of  mind,  a  heaven-bom  equanimity,  a  good 
r.onscience,  a  pure  heart,  universal  love,  a  triumphant  joy,  and  a 
glorious  hope  of  immortal  bliss,  were  its  reward  in  hand.  An  incor- 
ruptible, undefiled,  and  unfading  inheritance  in  the  presence  of  God, 
with  the  society  of  angels,  principalities,  and  powers,  of  the  loftiest 
intelligence  ffnd  most  comprehensive  knowledge,  brighter  than  the 
si:n,  in  the  glories  of  light  and  love  eternal,  are  its  reward  in  future. 

But  now  let  us  ask,  What  boon,  what  honor,  what  reward,  have  our 
opponents  to  ofier  fojj  its  renunciation?  Yes,  this  is  the  •question 
which  the  sequel  mu^t  develope.  To  what  would  they  convert  us! 
Wliat  heaven  have  they  to  propose !  What  immortality  to  reveal  1 
What  sublime  views  of  a  creation  and  a  creator!  What  authentic  re- 
cord of  the  past!  What  prophetic  hope  of  the  future!  Whnt 
account  of  our  origin!    AVhat  high  ultimatum  of  our  destiny!    What 
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terrors  have  tbey  to  oflcr  to  stem  the  torrent  of  corruption!  What 
balm  and  ccHasolation  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  anguish!  To 
these  and  a  thousand  kindred  questions  they  must^and  they  wiU  answer. 
None;  none  at  all.  They  promise  to  him  that  disbelieveth  the  Founder 
df  the  christian  religicm;  to  him  that  neglects  and  disdains  the  salva- 
tion of  the  gospel ;  to  him  who  tramples  under  foot  the  blood  of  the 
New  Institution,  and  insults  the  Spirit  of  &vor;  to  him  who  traduces 
Moses,  DcinicI,  and  Job ;  to  him  who  vilifies  Jesus^  Pbul^  Peter,  James, 
and  John;  to  him  who  devotes  his  soul  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  who 
disdains  heaven;  who  deifies  his  appetites;  who  degrades  himself  to 
a  inete  animal,  and  eulogizes  philosophy;  to  this  man  they  promise 
eternal  sleep,  an  everlasting  death.  This  is  the  faith,  the  hope,  and 
joy,  for  which  they  labor  with  so  much  zeal,  and  care,  and  pain. 

Divesting  man  of  all  that  renders  life  a  blessinc  and  death  eupport- 
able,  denuding  him  of  all  the  digniw  and  honor  which  have  ever  been 
the  admiratkm  of  the  wise  and  good,  and  reducing  him  wholly  to  the 
earth,  is  by  our  opponents  the  true  philosophy,  the  just  science,  the 
valus^le  knowledge.  In  their  estimation  a  colony  of  bees  co-opera- 
ting in  the  building  of  store4iouses  and  cells,  and  afterwards  stowing 
them  .full  of  the  necessaries  of  animal  life,  humming  from  flower  to 
£k>wcr,  while  the  sun  shines ;  and  in  its  absence,  sucking  the  juices 
which  they  have  collected,  is  the  grand  model  of  what  man  would 
be,  and  what  he  would  do,  were  he  under  the  benign  influence  of  just 
knowledge  and  sound  philosophy. 

To  accomplish  this  high  and  glorious  end  of  our  being  is  the  su- 
preme wish  of  ray  benevolent  opponent.  In  the  prosecution  of  which 
he  labors  to  show  us  that  matter — solid,  liquid,  gaseous  matter — ^Ls 
the  height  and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth  of  all  that  deserves  the 
name  of  just  knowledge.  As  fi)r  souls  j  and  their  appurtenances,  they 
are  mere  nonentities,  creatures  of  mere  fency,  having  neither  figure, 
extension,  nor  gravity ;  old  wives^  fitbles,  and  ought  to  i>e  all  embarked 
in  company  with  ghosts  and  witches,  and  colonized  on  the  point  of  a 
needle  on  some  lony  peeEk  iii  the  regions  of  imaginatic^i. 

When  by  a  philosophic  exorcism  he  has  cast  out  these  indescribable 
spirits  which  haunt  the  cells  of  our  crania^  and  ^nptied  our  heads  oi* 
all  their  intellectual  contents,  we  are  then  to  make  the  body,  and  espe* 
cially  the  abdominal  viscera^  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  life  and  death, 
and  the  capital  item  in  our  last  will  and  testament. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  method  of  argument  by  which  this  point 
is  to  be  proved. 

1.  Man  is  to  be  detached  from  any  relation  to  a  Supreme  or  su- 
perior being.  All  debts  of  gratitude  or  obligation  of  any  sort  to  an 
unseen  or  intangible  agent  are  to  be  cancelled  by  a  single  act  of  oblivi- 
on ;  and  when  he  is  taught  to  annihilate  the  Creator,  he  is  next  to  be 
taught  that  he  is  himself  neither  Creator  nor  creaiure,  but  a  sort  of 
selfexistent  particle  of  a  self-existent  whole. 

2.  Lest  he  should  be  too  uplifted  in  his  own  imagination,  he  is  to  be 
taught  that  he  is  no  more  than  a  two-legged  animaly  as  «ircumscrt 
bed  by  sense  as  a  mole  or  a  lobster. 

2* 
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3.  That  haviag  hutjlve  senses,  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be 
i^nalysed  in  order  that  he  may  be  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  known 
of  which  they  are  not  the  informers.  Thus  man,  when  perfectly  redu- 
ced to  a  mere  sentient  being,  is  prepared  to  become  a  senauaUgL 

.  4.  To  complete  the  process  of  degradation,  man  is  to  be  tau^t  that 
l^e  has  no  &culty,  or  power  of  learning  or  knowing  any  thing  but  by 
h|is  senses ,  or  that  he  can  receive  no  certain  infixrmation  from  the  tech 
timony  of  his  ancestors. 

5.  That  oil  the  information  which  is  traditional  or  handed  down,  is 
false  and  incredible. 

,  6.  As  to  morality,  his  just  a  due  regard  to  ttftltly.  Bees  are  moraZ 
as  well  as  men ;  and  he  is  the  most  moral  bee  which  creates  the  most 
honey  and  consumes  the  least  of  it. 

.We  do  not  say  that  these  are  verbatm^  oriaprapria  forma,  the  iden- 
tical positions  of  my  opponent— They  belong,  perhaps,  more  justly  to  . 
some  of  the  fraternity,  for  you  will  remember  that  he  confines  himself 
fb  the  following  four  grand  points: 

.  1.  That  all  3ie  religions  in  the  world  have  been  fi>unded  on  the  ig- 
jiiorance  of  mankind. 

2.  That  they  are  directly  opposed  lo  the  never^^hanging  laws  of  our 
nature. 

3.  That  they  have  been  and  are  the  real  source  of  vice,  disunion,, 
and  misery  of  every  description. 

4.  That  they  are  now  the  only  real  bar  to  the  formation  of  a  society 
of  virtue,  of  intelligence^  <^charky  in  its  most  extended  sense,  and  of 
sincerity  and  kindness  among  the  whole  human  family, — ^We  shall  be 
somewhat  disappointed,  however,  if  in  the  devdopement  they  do  not 
engross  the  preceding  positions. 

Were  I  at  liberty  to  choose  a  me^iod  co-extensive  with  the  wh^e 
r^nge  of  scepticiran,  it  would  be  such  as  the  following : 

1.  I  would  propose  to  present  some  philosophic  argumente  demolik 
strati ve  of  the  truth  of  revealed  religion. 

2.  I  would  attempt  to  illustrate  and  press  upon  my  opponent  the 
aature  and  weight  of  the  historic  evidence. 

3.  I  would  t^en  endeavor  to  show,  from  the  christian  religion  itself 
i*s  certain  divine  origin. 

4.  And  in  the  last  place,  I  would  undertake  to  prove,  from  the  actu- 
al condition  of  the  world,  and  the  prophetic  annunciations,^  the  absolute 
certainty  that  idiis  religion  came  from  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

Under  these  very  general  heads  or  chapters,  I  would  not  feax  to  in- 
troduce such  a  number  and  variety  of  distinct  arguments  and  eviden- 
^e:^  as  I  should  think  ought  to  silence  the  captious,  convert  the  honest 
inquirer,  and  confirm  the  weak  and  wavering  disciple.  But  in  a  dis- 
vMission  such  as  the  present,  it  would  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  im- 
possible to  pursue  sudi  a  method ;  and  as  it  devolves  upon  my  oppo- 
Lient  to  lead  the  way,  and  upon  me  to  follow,  I  can  only  promise  that 
1  will  endeavor  in  the  most  methodical  way,  to  bring  forward  the 
srr^it meats  which  are  couched  in  thk  arrangement;  of  which  indeed 
r.  ve.'v  iriiulequato  iiea  can  bo  communicated  in  any  schedule.  ' 
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Tbe  piecediag  tynopaiB  is  more  geneol  than  necessary;  but  it  is 
adapted  to  the  vague  and  diYenified  attacks  upon  the  christian  fortress 
by  the  sceptics  of  the  present  school.  In  the  natural  order  of  things 
we  would  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  method. 

.  1.  State  as  a  postulatum  the  following  unquestionable  fact: 

.  That  there  is  now  in  the  world  a  book  called  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, purporting  to  contain  a  Revelation  finmi  the  Creator  of  the 
universe.    Then  inquire— 

-2.  By  what  agency  or  means  this  work  came  into  existence.  In 
the  analysis  of  this  question  we  would 

1.  Demonstrate  that  the  religion  contained  in  this  hock  is  predica^ 
ted  upon  certain  matters  of  &ct. 

2.  That  our  senses,  and  testimony  or  history  are  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  arrive  at  certain  information  in  any  question  of 
&ct. 

'  3.  That  there  are  certain  infallible  criteria  by  which  some  historic 
matters  of  ^t  may  be  proved  true  or  folse. 

4.  We  would  then  specify  these  criteria,  and 

5th.  Show  that  we  have  all  these  criteria  in  deciding  this  question. 
Hiis  proved,  and  aJl  that  christians  contend  for  must  be  conceded. 
We  say  that  were  we  to  be  governed  by  the  ftoturol  order,  we  would  eon* 
fine  all  our  debate  to  this  one  question  as  detailed  in  these  five  items. 
All  this  indeed  will  come  in  course  under  the  2d  and  4th  items  in 
the  synopsis  proposed.  But  we  cannot  refrain  finom  expressing  our 
opinion,  that  all  the  rest  is  superfluous  labor  bestowed  upon  us,  by  the 
obliquity  of  the  sceptical  scheme.  And  moreover  we  must  add  our 
conviction  that,  supposing  we  should  fiiil  in  afiordine  satis&ctory  data 
on  the  other  topics,  it  is  impossible  to  fail  in  the  punt  upon  which  the 
strength  and  stress  of  the  argument  must  rest. 

In  this  candid  and  imreserved  way,  my  fellow-citizens,  we  have 
laid  before  you  our  views  and  prospects  in  the  opening  of  this  discus- 
sion, which  may  give  you  some  idea  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
this  meeting.  Your  patience  and  indulgence  may  have  to  be  solicited 
and  displayed,  and  should  we  be  compelled  to  roam  at  large  over  vast 
and  trackless  fields  of  speculation,  and  oflenttmes  to  return  by  the  same 
track,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  grant  us  all  that  indulgence  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  demands. 

•  But  we  cannot  sit  down  without  admonishing  you  to  bear  constant- 
ly in  mind  the  inconceivable  and  inefi&ble  importance  attached  to 
the  investigation.  It  is  not  the  ordinary  afia^rs  of  this  life,  the  fleeting 
and  transitory  concerns  of  to-day  or  to-morrow ;  it  is  not  whether  we 
shall  live  all  freemen,  or  (He  all  slaves ;  it  is  not  the  momentary  afiairs 
of  empire,  or  the  evanescent  charms  of  dominion — ^Nay,  indeed,  all 
these  are  but  tlie  toys  of  childhood,  the  sportive  excursions  of  youthful 
foncy ,  contrasted  with  the  questions.  What  is  man  ?  WJtencc  came  he  f 
Whither  docs  he  go?  Is  lie  a  mortal  or  an  immortal  being  ?  Is  he  doom- 
ed to  spring  up  like  the  grass,  bloom  like  a  flower,  drop  his  seed  into 
the  earthy  and  die  forever?  Is  there  no  object  of  future  hope?  No 
-  Gtid— ^o  heavca — no  esaltcd  society  to  be  known  or  enjoyed  I    Are 
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ail  the  great  and  iUustrious  nen  and  wmnen  who  have  lived  be&re 
we  were  born  wasted  and  gone  feferert  AAer  a  few  short  6a.j^  are 
fled,  when  the  enjoyments  and  toils  of  life  are  over,  when  our  relish 
for  social  enjoyment,  and  our  desires  fer  returning  to  the  fountain  of 
life  are  most  acute,  must  we  hang  our  heads  and  close  our  eyes  in  the 
desolating  and  appalling  prospect  of  never  opening  Uiem  again,  of  nev- 
er tasting  the  sweets  for  which  a  state  of  discipline  and  trial  has  so 
well  fitted  us. — ^These  are  the  awful  and  sublime  merits  of  the  question 
at  issue.  It  is  not  what  we  shall  eat,  nor  what  we  shall  drink,  unless' 
we  shall  be  proved  to  be  mere  animals;  but  it  is,  shall  we  live  or  die 
fefever  f  It  is  as  beautifully  expressed  by  a  christian  poet-^ 

Shall  spring  ever  yiait  the  mouldering  urn  f 

Shall  oay  ever  dawn  on  the  lught  of  me  grave  ? 

Here  Mb.  Owbn  rose  and  said-^- 

Before  I  commence  the  opening  of  this  discussion  J  will  state  two 
axioms,  and  then  proceed, 

Firsi  Axiom, — Truth,  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  consequently, 
each  separate  truth  is  in  strict  accordance  with  every  other  truth  in 
the  universe.    Or  in  other  words—- 

No  two  truths,  upon  subjects,  differing  the  most  widely  from  each 
other,  can  ever  be  in  opposition  or  contradiction  to  each  other. 

Second  Aaiom, — -^  name  or  authority,  whatever  may  be  its  nature, 
can  change  truth  into  felsefaood  or  felsehood  into  truth,  or  can,  in  any 
way,  make  that  which  is  true  to  be  false,  or  that  which  is  felse  to  be 
true. 

For  truth  is  a  law  of  nature,  existing  independent  of  all  authority. 
Thus  it  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  one  and  one  make  two,  and  equally 
so  that  as  one  and  one  make  two,  two  and  two  make  fimr,  and  so  on 
of  all  the  combinations  of  numbers. 

Now  the  united  authorities  of  the  universe  could  not,  by  their  fiat, 
change  these  laws  of  nature  and  determine  that  one  and  one  shall 
not  imike  two,  but  three  or  any  other  number. 

Here  Mr,  Owen  bapns  to  read  Hue  firsi  pari  of  his  address. 

My  friends,  fer  l  trust  we  are  all  friends,  we  meet  here  to- 
day for  no  personal  consideration;  our  sole  object  is  to  ascertain 
facts,  from  which  true  principles  may  be  obtained  and  introduced 
into  practice  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

The  discussion  which  I  am  about  to  open  between  Mr.  Campbell 
and  myself,  is  one  more  important  in  its  consequences  to  all  descrip- 
tions of  men,  than  any,  periiaps,  which  has  hitherto  occurred  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

It  is  a  discussion  entered  upcm  solely  with  a  view,  as  I  believe,  to 
elicit  truth,  if  it  be  now  practicable,  on  subjects  the  most  interesting 
to  the  whole  femily  of  mankind ;  on  subjects  which  involve  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  of  the  present  and  all  future  generations. 

And  our  intention  is  to  begin,  to  continue,  and  to  terminate  these 
proceedings  with  the  good  feelings,  which  ought  alway*  to  govern 
the  con(^)ict  of  those  who  seek  truth  in  singleness  of  heart,  and  with 
a  sincere  desire  to  find  iU 
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■.  Hitherto  assuredly  all  mankind  have  been 'trained  to  be  children 
q£  flbme  national  or  local  district,  and,  in  consequence  they  have 
been  made  to  .acquire  errors  which  create,  over  the  world,  confusion 
of  intellect  and  a  necessary  fatal  division  in  practice. 

■  Wfe  Yiowj  however,  propose  to  develope  facts,  and  truths  deduced 
firdYxi  tHem,  through  the  knowledge  of  which  these  local  prejudices 
3&a!lf  gradually  disappear,  and  be  finally  removed.    ' 

Wq  propose  further  that,  through  a  knowledge  of  these  facts  and' 
truths,  a  practice  shall  be  introduced  which  shall  enable  all  to  become 
ailfectionate  and  intelligent  members  of  one  family,  having  new 
hearts  and  new  minds,  and  whose  single  object,  through  life,  will 
be,  to  promote  each  bthers^  happiness  and  thereby  their  own. 

To  attain  this  great  end,  we  shall  not  now  attack  the  errors  of  any^ 
particular  local  district,  for,  by  so  doing,  the  evil  passions  and  bad  feel- 
ings which  local  errors  engender,  are  aroused  and  brought  into  injuri- 
ous action ;  but  universal  truths  shall  be  Unfolded,  which  shall  destroy 
t3ie  seeds  of  those  pernicious  passions  and  feelings,  and,  instead  thereof^ 
produce  knowledge,  peace,  and  good  will  among  the  human  race» 

In  furtherancjB  of  this  mighty  change  in  the  destinies  of  mankind,  I 
am  now  to  prove  ^that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  have  originated  in 
error;  that  they  are  directly  opposed  to  the  divine  unchanging  laws  of 
hunian  nature;  tiiat  they  are  necessarily  the  source  dTvice,  disunion, 
and  misery ;  that  they  are  now  the  only  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a 
society,  over  the  earthy  of  intelligence,  of  charity  in  itisr  most  extended 
sense,  suod  of  sincerity  and  afiection.  And  thattiiese  district  religions 
can  be  no  longer  maintained  in  any  part  of  the  worid,  except  by  keep- 
ing the  mass  of  the  people  in  ignorance  of  their  own  nature,  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many." 

It  is  my  intention  to  prove  these  all-important  truths,  not  by  exposing 
the  fallacies  of  the  sources  firom  whence  each  of  these  ^ocal  religions- 
has  originated ;  but  by  bringing  forth,  lor  public  examination,  the  facts 
which  determine  by  what  unchanging  laws  man  is  produced  and  his 
character  formed ;  and  by  showing  how  utterly  inapplicable  all  the  re- 
ligions, which  have  been  hitherto  invented  ^nd  instilled  into  the  human 
mind,  are  to  a  being  so  created  and  matured. 

It  will  be  Mr.  Campbell^  duty  to  endeavor  to  discover  error  in  this 
developement,  and,  if  he  shall  find  any,  to  make  the  error  known  to 
me,  and  to  the  public,  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner.  - 

If,  however,  Mr.  Campbell  shall  not  detect  any  error  in  this  state- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  shall  find  that  it  is  a  plain  developement 
of  facts,  and  just  deductions  therefrom,  and  in  strict  accordance  with 
all  other  known  facts,  and  well  ascertained  truths,  as  I  most  conscien- 
tiously believe  it  to  be;  then  will  it  be  equally  his  duty  to  declare,  to 
the  public,  this  truth  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Afler  this  shall  be  done,  it  will  become  the  duty  and  interest  of  men. 
of  all  other  local  districts,  to  ascertain  the  truth  (mt  error  of  these  fact?« 
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and  of  the  ccnflequenees  to  which  it  is  stated  they  will  lead  in  pmc* 
tice,  and  then,  in  the  same  kind  and  temperate  manner,  to  publie^  in 
the  shortest  period,  afler  such  examination,  the  result,  in  order  to  re- 
move error  and  establish  truth. 

If  is  only  by  this  just  and  equitable  mode  of  proceeding  that  truth 
ean  be  elicited^and  made  manifest  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  that  the 
real  cause  of  disimion  and  misery  can  be  detected  and  withdrawn 
from  society,  and  that,  in  place  thereof,  a  deep  and  lasting  fbundatioii 
can  be  laid,  to  establish,  forever,  among  all  people,  union,  peace,  chaTi* 
ily,  and  affection. 

The  facts  from  which  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  these  all* 
important  consequences  are  to  arise,  are: 

1st.  That  man,  at  his  birth,  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative  to 
his  own  organization,  and  that  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  create 
the  sli^test  part  of  his  natural  prc^nsities,  faculties,  or  qualities^ 
physical  or  mental. 

2.  That  no  two  infants,  at  birth,  have  yet  been  known  to  possess  pre- 
cisely the  same  organixetion,  while  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
differences,  between  all  in&nts,  are  formed  without  their  knowledge 
or  will. 

3.  That  each  individual  is  placed,  at  birth,  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent^  within  circumstances,  which,  acting  upon  his  peculiar  or- 
ganization, impress  the  general  character  of  those  circumstances  upon 
uke  in&nt,  child,  and  man.  Yet  that  the  influence  of  those  circumstan- 
ces is  to  a  certain  degree  modified  by  the  peculiar  natural  organiza- 
tion of  each  individusd. 

4.  That  no  infant  has  the  power  of  deciding  at  what  period  of  time 
orin  what  part  of  the  world  he  shall  come  into  existence ;  of  whom  he 
shall  be  born,  in  what  distinct  religion  he  shall  be  trained  to  believe, 
or  by  what  other  circumstances  he  shall  be  surrounded  from  birth  to 
death. 

5.  That  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  when  young,  he  may  be 
made  to  receive  impressions,  to  produce  either  true  ideas  or  ^se  no- 
tions, and  beneficial  or  injurious  habits  and  to  retain  them  with  great 
tenacity. 

6.  That  each  individual  is  so  created  that  he  must  believe  according 
to  the  strongest  impressions  that  are  made  on  his  feelings  and  other 
faculties,  while  his  belief  in  no  case  depends  upon  his  will. 

7.  That  each  individual  is  so  created  that  he  must  like  that  which 
is  pleasant  to  him,  or  that  which  produces  agreeable  sensations  on  his 
individual  oiganization,  and  he  must  dislike  that  which  creates  in  him 
unpleasant  and  disagreeable  sensations;  while  he  cannot  discover, 
previous  to  experience,  what  those  sensations  should  be. 

8.  That  each  individual  is  so  created  that,  the  sensations  made  upon 
his  organization,  although  pleasant  and  delightfiil  at  their  commence- 
ment and  for  some  duration,  generally  become,when  continued  beyond 
a  certain  period,  without  clumge^  disagreeable  and  painful,    l^liile, 
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j>a  the  contrary,  when  a  too  rapid  change  of  sensations  is  made  on  his 
eiganization,  it  dissipates,  weakens,  and  otherwise  iigures  his  physical, 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  and  enjoyments. 

9.  That  the  highest  health,  the  greatest  progressive  improvements, 
and  the  most  permanent  happiness  of  each  individnai  depend  in  a  great 
desiee  upon  the  proper  cultivation  of  all  his  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  faculties  and  powers  firom  infancy  to  tnaturity,  and  upon  all 
these  parts  of  his  nature  bein^  duly  called  into  action,  at  their  proper 
period  and  temperately  exercised  according  to  the  strength  and  capa- 
city  of  the  individual, 

10.  Tnat  the  individual  is  made  to  possess  and  to  acquire  the  worst 
character^  when  his  organization  at  birth  has  been  compounded  of  the 
most  inferior  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities  of  our  common  na- 
ture, and  when  so  oi^nized,  he  has  been  placed,  from  birth  to  death, 
amidst  the  most  vicious  or  worst  circumstances, 

11.  That  the  individual  is  made  to  possess  and  to  acquire  a  medium 
character,  when  his  original  organization  has  been  created  superior^ 
and  when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth  to  death 
produce  continued  vicious  or  unfavorable  impressions.  Or  when  his 
organization  has  been  formed  ot  inferior  materials,  and  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  has  been  placed  n'om  birth  to  death  are  of  a  character 
to  produce  superior  impressions  only«  Or  when  there  has  been  some 
mixture  of  good  and  had  qualities,  in  the  original  organization,  and 
when  it  had  also  been  placed,through  life,  in  various  circumstances  of 
good  and  eeU.  This  last  compound  has  been  hitherto  the  common  lot 
of  mankind. 

12.  That  the  individual  is  made  the  most  superior  of  his  species  when 
his  original  oi^nization  has  been  compounded  of  the  best  proportions 
of  the  best  i&i^edients  of  which  human  nature  is  formed,  and  when  the 
circumstances  which  surround  him  finom  birth  to  death  are  of  a  char* 
act«r  to  produce  only  superior  impressions ;  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  circumstances,  or  laws,  institutions,  and  customs,  in  which  he  is 
placed,  are  all  in  unison  with  his  nature. 

These  facts, remaining  the  same,  at  all  times  in  all  countries,  are  the 
divine  revelations  to  the  whole  human  race.  They  constitute  laws  of 
nature  not  of  man^s  invention ;  they  exist  without  his  knowledge  oi* 
consent;  they  change  not  by  any  efibrt  he  dan  make,  and  ns  they  pro- 
ceed, solely  from  a  power  or  a  cause  unknown  and  mystCTious  to 
liim,  they  are  then  a  divine  revelation,  in  the  only  correct  sense  in 
which  the  term  can  be  applied. 

Considered  separately  and  united,  and  viewed  in  all  their  bearings 
and  consequences,  these  divine  laws  of  human  nature  form  the  most 
-perfect  foundation  for  f^  divine  moral  code — a  code  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  produce,  in  practice,  all  virtue  in  the  individual  and  in  society, 
sufficient  to  enable  man,  through  a  correct  knowledge  thereof,  to 
<<work  out  his  own  salvation'*  from  sin  or  ignorance  and  misery,  and 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  his  whole  race. 

F/nr  as  the  first  law  Reaches  that,  os  all  men  are  created  by  a  power 
ojrBterious  azid  unknown  to  themselves,,  they  can  have  no  n^erit  or 
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demerit  for  their  erigmdl  formation  or  indhidual  organization;. ihiat^ 
consequently,  the  pride  of  birth  or  superior  physical  f(»rm  or  of  inteU 
lectual  capacity,  are  feelings  proceeding,  alone,  from  an  aberrmtion 
of  intellect  produced  by  ignorance  and  therefore  irrational.  And  the 
second  law  teaches  us  that,  as  no  two  infants  are  bom  alike,  and  at 
they  have  no  knowledge  how  the  difference  is  produced,  we  ought 
not  to  be  displeaaed  or  to  blame  any  individuals,  tribes,  or  people;  or 
to  be  less^^*ieiM%  to  them  because  they  have  been  made  to  di£fer  ih)m 
us  in  color  J  form,  or  features. 

The  third  law  teaches  us,  that  as  each  individual,  at  birth,  may  be 
placed,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  within  circumstances,  to 
force  him  to  become  any  of  the  general  characters  now  known  to  exist 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  we  ought  not  to  be  displeased  with  those  who 
have  been  made  to  differ  from  ourselves  in  birth,  in  language,  in  reli- 
gion, in  manners,  in  dustoms,  in  conditions,  in  thinking,  in  feeling,  or 
in  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  taught  to  know  that  this  difiear- 
ence,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  proceed,  is  no  more  than  a  necessary 
efiect  arising  from  the  general,  national,  and  district  circumstances 
in  which  they  have  been  placed,  modified  by  the  peculiar  organizaticm 
of  each  individual,  and  that,  as  neither  the  organization  or  these  cir- 
cumstances were  formed  by  them,  to  be  surprised  or  displeased,  ii| 
consequence  of  their  existence,  is  a  certain  proof,  that  we,  ourselves^ 
are  in  an  irrational  state,  and  influenced,  alone,  by  ignorance  of  ouy 
nature.  By  this  law  we  are  further  taught,  that  all  feelings  of  anger 
and  irritation  will  entirely  cease,  as  soon  as  ve  shall  acquire  a  real 
knowledge  of  our  nature ;  that  these  feelings  belong  to  man  only  du- 
ring his  irrational  state  of  existence,  and  that  when  he  becomes  en^ 
lightened,  and  shall  be  made  a  rational  being,  they  will  no  longer  be 
found  in  human  society.  Instead  of  these  irrational  feeling,  engen- 
dered solely  by  ignorance  of  this  law  of  our  common  nature,  we 
shall,  through  a  knowledge  of  it,  acquire  a  never-ceasing,  never-tiring 
practical  charity  for  the  whole  human  race ;  a  charity  so  eflicient,  so 
sincere,  and  so  pure,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one,  thustaugi^ 
from  infancy,  to  think  ill  of,  or  to  desire  the  slightest  injury  to,  w^ 
one  of  his  fellow  beings. 

By  the  fourth,  fifth, and  sixth  laws,  we  are  taught  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  contained  in  the  preceding  laws,  is  so  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  the  human  race,  that  it  is  again  and  again  reiterate^, 
through  each  of  these  laws,  in  every  form  the  most  likely  to  make  the 
deepest  impressions  on  our  minds.  They  express,  in  language  which 
no  one  can  mi&understand,  the  ignorance  and  folly  of  individual  pride 
and  assumed  consequences  on  account  of  birth,  religiciu,  learning, 
manners,  habits,  or  any  other  acquirement  or  qualification,  ph}«ical, 
intellectual,  or  moral;  and  give  an  entire  new  and  diflferent  direction 
to  all  our  thoughts,  feeiingiJ,  and  action?,  ond  we  shall  no  longer  con- 
slider  man  f  )rmed  to  be  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  degrndcd  bein*;,  tJntj 
heretofore,  he  has  been  compelled  to  appear,  ''^■hetLer  c:  vcrcd  by  tho 
^axb  of  savage  or  civilized  life^ 
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The  seventh  few  teachesr  us,  that  there  is  no  power,  and  of  course 
DO  right  in  one  man  to  attempt  to  compel  another  to  like  or  dislike  any 
thing  or  any  person  at  his  bidding  or  command ;  for  this  law  ishowg, 
that  liking  or  disliking,  as  well  as  believing  or  disbelieving,  are  invo- 
luntary acts  of  our  nature,  and  are  the  necessary,  and  therefore,  the 
right  impressions m&de  upon  our  senses.  Merit  and  demerit,  therefore, 
ibr  liking  or  disliking,  for  believing  or  disbelieving,  will  be  no  long- 
er attributed  to  man,  than  while  the  human  race  remains  in  an  irra- 
tional state.  Marriage,  prostitution,  je^ousy,  and  the  endless  sexual 
crimes  and  diseases,  which  these  have  engendered,  have  arisen  solely 
from  ignorance  of  this  fundamental  or  divine  law  of  our  nature ;  and, 
in  consequence,  real  chastity  is  unknown  among  the  greater  part  ot* 
Ihe  human  race;  but,  in  place  thereof,  a  spurious  chastity  exists,  pro- 
ducing insincerity,  falsehood,  deception,  and  dissimulation. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  laws  teach  us  the  necessity  for,  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from,  cultivating  and  duly  exercising  all  the 
propensities,  faculties,  and  powers  with  which  nature  has  supplied  u^•, 
aoa  the  ft^ly  of  permitting  any  one  of  them  to  lio  dormant,  unused. 
or  unenjoyed,  or  to  be  over-exerted  and  injured.  These  laws  tha< 
teach  us  the  benefit  of  well  directed  itidustry,  the  evil  of  idienessi,  and 
tjie  all-importance  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  each  of  our  ^^cultiee* 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  the  lamentable  error  man  has 
committed,  through  ignorance,  in  every  department  of  human  society. 
He. has  divided  and  subdivided  the  physical  and  intellectual  faculties 
among  various  classes  of  individuals,  while  the  laws  of  our  nature  have 
determined  that  the  highest  happiness  human  nature  is  formed  to  ex- 
perience must  be  derived  from  a  temperate  exercise  of  all  its  powers 
(^enjoyment. 

The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  laws,  teach  us  by  unfolding-  in  the 
most  plain  and  obvious  manner,  how  the  varied  character  of  man  has 
been  formed,  what  practical  measures  must  be  adopted  before  man 
can  become  an  intelligent  and  rational  being;  that  he  must  be  trained 
and  educated  from  infancy  to  maturit)'',  altogether  different  from  what 
he  has  been,  in  order  that  he  may  be  taught  to  acquire,  without  excep- 
tion, kind  feelings,  superior  dispositions,  habits,  manners,  knowledge, 
iOnd  conduct^  the  difference  between  them  being  in  variety  and  de*> 
gree,  but  never  in  kind  and  quality.  The  character  will  be  thus  al- 
ways formed  to  be  good  to  the  extent  that  the  natural  powers  will  per- 
mit it  to  be  carried;  but  as  we  have  been  taught, by  all  the  preceding 
laws,  that  no  individual  can  form  any  part  of  his  natural  powers,  none 
\yill  be  blamed  or  will  suffer  in  consequence  of  possessing  incurable 
natural  defects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  will  havd  pleasure  in  djevis- 
ing  and  applying  means  to  diminish  their  inconvenience.  By  these 
iav/9,  we  are  taught,  that  the  proper  training  and  education  of  the 
young  of  the  rising  generation,  is,  by  far,  the  most  important  of  all  the 
departments  of  the  society,  and  will  receive  the  first  ccnsider-dtioD,  its 
i=oon  as  men  can  be  found  to  be  rational.  That  there  is  but  one  sim- 
ple principle  applicable  to  this  practice,  and  it  is,  <o  remove  all  tLe 
vicious  circiynstanoes  nov  exi^ng  in  the  laws,  iastitutlcne,  and  cus- 
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toms  which  man,  through  ignorance,  has  introduced,  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  of  human  nature,  and,  in  their  place,  establish  virtuous  cir* 
cumstances,  that  is  laws,  institutions,  and  customs,  in  unison  with  the 
divine  or  natural  laws  of  human  nature.  These  laws  teach  that  a^l 
human  wisdom  consists  alone'in  this  mode  of  acting,  and  that,  what- 
ever conduct  man  may  adopt  which  difiers  from  it,  emanates  from  ig- 
norance, and  must  be  irrational. 

And  from  these  divine  laws  we  learn  aenerally,  that  man  is  now, 
and  ever  has  been,  a  being  essentially  fomied  according  to  the  nature, 
kind,  and  qualities  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  permitted  to 
live  by  his  immediate  predecessors.  That  when  these  circumstances 
are  of  an  inferior  and  vicious  character,  man,  of  necessity,  while  under 
their  influence,  must  become  inferior  and  vicious;  and  when  these  cir- 
c'-umstances  are  of  a  superior  and  virtuous  character,  in  like  manner, 
while  under  their  influence,  he  must  become  superior  and  virtwous. 
The  great  business  of  human  life,  in  a  rational  state  of  society, 
will  be,  therefore,  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
the  influence  of  circumstances  over  human  nature,  both  previous  and 
aubsequent  to  birth;  to  prepare  the  means  by  which  all  shall  be  taught 
to  understand  the  principles  and  practices  by  which  each  of  the  infe- 
rior or  vicious  circumstances,  surrounding  human  life,  may  be  with- 
drawn, in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  least  inconvenience,  to  all,  and 
replaced  by  others  which  shall  benefit  everyone. 

The  knowledge  of  this  new  code  will  thus  speedily  lead  to  a  new 
life,  in  which  all  men  will  be  regularly  trained  from  infancy,  to  ac- 
ijuire  the  most  valuable  knowledge  with  the  best  dispositions,  habits, 
manners,  and  conduct. 

Under  this  new  dispensation,  their  characters  will  be  so  completely 
changed  or  new-formed,  that,  in  comparison  of  what  they  have  been 
and  are,  they  will  become  beings  of  a  superior  order;  they  will  be  ra- 
tional in  all  their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions. 

They  will  bb  indeed  regenerated,  for  "their  minds  will  be  born 
again'*  and  old  things  will  be  made  to  "pass  away  and  all  to  becoDtie 
new.'' 

This  in  our  day,  in  part,  but  more  fully  and  completely  in  the  next 
succeeding  generation,  shall  the  prophecies  of  the  partial  knowledge  of 
the  past  times  be  fulfilled,  not,  indeed,  by  disturbing  the  whole-system 
of  the  universe,  by  any  supposed  fanciful  miracles,  efiected  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  but  they  will  be  accomplish- 
ed by  the  regular  progress  of  those  laws,  which  from  the  beginning, 
were  abundantly  sufticient  to  execute  in  due  time  all  the  purposes  of 
that  power  from  which  these  laws  proceed. 

The  principles  and  practice  thus  developed  of  the  new  moral  code, 
is  a  mere  outline  of  the  mighty  change  which  it  will  effect;  imperfect 
however,  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  sufficient  to  afford  seme  idea  of  the  advanta- 
ges which  a  progress  in  real  knowledge,  derived  from  simple  facts  and 
almost  self-evident  truths,  can  give  to  the  world. 

These  twelve  primary  laws  of  human  nature  also  form  a  standard, 
by  which  moral  and  religious  truth  or  falsehood  can  be  unerringly 
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•  known ;  for  as  truth  must  be  one  throughout  the  universe,  no  two  truths 
can  ever  be,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  therefore,  all  that  shall  be  found,  under  every  varied  comparison, 
to  be  in  unison  with  these  divine  laws,  must  be  true,  while  all  that  is 
in  discordance  with  them  must  be  false.  By  the  application,  there- 
fore, of  this  standard,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  all  religious  and  moral 
codes  will  be  discovered,  and  the  utility  or  injury  of  all  institutions 
will  be  easily  ascertained. 

Were  we  now,  in  detail,  to  apply  this  divine  standard  of  truth  to 
-all  the  past  and  present  civil  and  religious  codes,  it  would  soon  be- 
come manifest  that  they  have,  one.  and  all,  originated  in  times  of 
gi'eat  darkness,  when  men  were  too  ignorant  of  their  own  nature, 
and  of  the  most  simple  laws  of  nature,  generally,  to  detect  imposi- 
tion or  error,  however  incongruous  or  contradictory  one  part  of  it 
mi^ht  be  to  another. 

That  these  religious  and. moral  codes  were  produced  at  a  period 
when  men  were  without  sufficient  experience  to  "anderstand  what 
manner  of  beings  ihey  were,''  and  when  the  wildest  and  most  in- 
coherent flights  of  the  imagination,  of  some  deluded  individuals, 
were  received  as  the  inspirations  of  some  single  or  compound  divini- 
ty. That  these  imaginary  inspired  individuals,  themselves  deluded 
by  an  overheated  imagination,  or  intending  to  delude  their  followers, 
succeeded,  at  different  times,  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  in  pro- 
mulgating, by  force,  fraud,  or  ignorance,  the  most  unnatural  fables 
and  the  most  obscure  and  contradictory  doctrines. 

And  as  such  doctrines  and  fables  could  not,  at  first,  be  received, 
except  through  force,  fraud,  or  ignorance,  they  have  been  the  cause 
of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  most  conscientious  and  best  men  in  all 
countries,  of  deluging  the  world  with  all  manner  of  crime,  and  in 
producing  all  kinds  of  suffering  and  misery.. 

But  to  apply  this  standard  to  these  systems,  fables,  and  doctrines, 
in  detail,  would  be  to  proceed  contrary  to  the  plan  laid  down  at  the 
conunencement.  It  would  be,  to  arouse  all  the  ignorant  prejudices 
and  bad  feelings  which  these  institutions  have  implanted  in  the 
human  constitution,  at  so  early  an  age  as  to  induce  many  to  believe 
that  they  really  form  part  of  our  original  organization. 

Suffice  it,  however,  to  say,  that  these  fables  and  doctrines,  one  and 
all,  are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  twelve  primary  laws  of  Inimau 
nature;  that,  consequently,  they  nm  counter  to  nature,  and  gener- 
ally make  virtue  to  consist  in  thinking  and  acting  contrary  to  nature; 
and  vice,  in  thinking  and  acting  in  unison  with  nature.  Through 
these  irrational  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong,  these  religious  laws 
and  institutions  have  filled  the  world  with  innumerable  liseless, 
-absurd,  or  horrible  forms  and  ceremonies,  instead  of  the  simple  prac- 
tice of  virtue  in  accordance  with  our  nature.  They  have  createtl 
such  a  multiplicity  of  folly,  confusion,  and  irrationality,  that  there 
is  no  one  "that  knoweth  or  doeth  what  is  right;  no,  not  one." 

For  instead  of  prod^icing  real  knowledge,  they  perpetuate  ignor- 
tiace ;  instead  of  creating  abundance,  wjjhout  any  fear  of  want,  they 
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produce  poverty,  or  the  perpetaal  fear  of  it.  Instead  of  pennittiiig 
the  regular  exercise  of  the  propensities,  formed  by  nature  to  promote 
iiealtli  and  happiness,  they  force  them,  by  unnatural  restraints,  to 
become  violent  passions,  which  interfere  with,  and  disturb  every 
beripficial  arrangement  that  can  be  devised  for  the  amelioration  of 
sorioty.  Thus  engendering  the  worst  feelings  that  can  be  implanted 
ill  luiinan  nature,  instead  of  the  best.  They  produce  hypocrisy  and 
♦'Very  conceiveable  deception,  instead  of  sincerity  and  truth  without 
any  guile;  anger  and  irritation,  instead  of  commiseration  and  kindness; 
war,  instead  of  peace;  religious  massacres,  instead  of  universal  chari- 
fv;  hatred,  suspicions,  opposition,  and  disunion,  instead 6f  confidence^ 
mutual  aid,  union,  and  affection,  among  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

And  thus,  by  these  contradictory  fables  and  doctrines,  with  their  in- 
numerable useless  and  deteriorating  forms  and  ceremonies,  the  earth 
lias  been  filled  with  all  manner  o{ strife  and  confuaion^  even  to  the  mad 
destruction  of  whole  nations  and  tribes,  creating  miseries  which  it 
Vtonld  exhaust  language  to  describe. 

And  so  long  as  any  of  these  fables  and  doctrines  shall  be  taught,  as 
divine  truths,  by  men  who  have  a  supposed  interest  in  their  promulga* 
tiou,  and  in  their  reception  by  the  ignorant  multitude;  so  lone,  we  are 
compelled  to  believe,  will  all  these  vicious  evils  prevail  and  increase* 

It  is  now  evident  to  me,  that  all  codes  or  laws,  to  be  beneficial  to 
manlcind,  and  to  be  permanent,  must  be,  without  exception^  in  aecor- 
dance  with  all  the  divine  laws  of  human  nature. 

For  when  human  laws  are  opposed  to  divine  laws,  confusion,  crinie% 
and  misery  are  sure  to  be  produced.  We  have  seen  that  all  past  ana 
prcfient  human  laws  and  institutions,  are  in  opposition  to  those  lawi?, 
\vhich  experience  has  now  ascertained  to  be  the  divine  laws  of  human 
nature,  and  they  haVe,  therefore,  undergone  c(mtinual  change  and  pro- 
duced continual  disappointment. 

When  men  shall  acquire  sufficient  wisdom  or  experience  to  induce 
them  to  abrogate  all  existing  laws  and  institutions  which  are  unnatu- 
ral, and  to  contend  no  longer  against  the  divine  laws  of  human  na- 
ture, but  shall  agree  to  adjust  their  governments  and  institutions  solc- 
ty  by  those  laws;  then,  and  not  before,  will  peace  be  established  on 
earth  and  good  will  among  mankind. 

It  is  the  popular  belief  which  prevails  in  all  countries  in  the  suppo- 
sed divine  authority  for  these  fables  and  doctrines,  that  alone  keeps 
men  now  in  ignorance  of  their  nature,  of  the  divine  laws  of  which  it 
U  organized  at  birth  and  conducted  to  maturity  and  death.  And  this 
v^ODuTar  belief  is  produced  in  each  of  these  countries,  solely  by  the 
early  tui^  Ivug  9^^*l^^^-]  impressions,  forced  on  the  minds  of  the  pop-^ 
ulation  by  the  most  unnatuyal  and  artificial  means. 

For  these  impressions  are  forced  into  the  young  mind  before  the 
intellectual  faculties  are  matured,  when  they  are  wholly  incopipetent 
to  know  good  from  evil,  right  from  wrong,  or  truth  from  error, 

Jt  is  thus  that  children  are  compelled  to  receive  as  divine  truths  the 
fables  and  doctrines  prevalent  in  the  country  in  which  they  hap])en 
t9  be  born  and  live,    It  is  thus  thai  men  are  made  to  deride  and  vihfy 
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those  fables  and  doctrines,  in  opposition  to  their  own,  which  are  also 
taught  in  other  countries  as  divine  truths,  of  which  it  is  the  most  hein- 
ous crime  even  to  doubt.  It  is  thus  that  men  are  compelled  to  dislike 
and  hate  and  contend  against  each  other  even  to  death,  for  a  difTerenco 
of  opinion  respecting  some  of  these  fanciful  fables  or  doctrines  which 
were  formed  in  tho.n,  without  their  knowledge,  will,  or  consent.  And 
all  this  evil  and  misery  has  been  created,  solely,  for  the  supposed  ben- 
efit of  the  governing  few,  and  of  the  priesthood.  And  it  is  thus  that 
Pagans,  Gentoos,  and  Cannibals,  that  Hindoos,  Chinese,  Jews,  and 
Mahometans  are  made  at  this  day ;  and,  my  friends,  it  is  thus, and  thus 
aUme,  that  you  have  been  made,  and  that  you  are  making  your  chil- 
d[rea  Christians. 

Mr,  Owen  read  at  this  time  50  mintdeSf  and  required  a  few  minutes 
more  to  finish  this  'part  of  his  manuscript, 

Mr,  (Chairman  states^  that^  conformably  to  the  preliminaries  of  the 
discussion^  the  addresses  of  the  disputants  must  be  co-extensive  in  dura- 
tion.   Mr.  Campbell  rises. 

Mr.  Chairman — ^At  this  stage  of  the  discussion  I  do  not  wish  to  occupy 
liiany  minutes  in  descanting  upon  the  method  of  debate ;  but  I  must  beg 
to  be  indulged  in  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  matter  or  the  allegata  o^ 
this  discussion,  and  the  method  adopted  by  my  opponent.  I  do  cherish 
th'j  most  kind  feelings  towards  Mr.  Owen.  I  am  sorry  that  controvert 
siul  inles  require  me  to  call  hipi  my  opponent.  This  terra  I  use  with 
perfect  good  will  towards  him.  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr.  Owen  is  doing 
that  which  he  conceives  to  be  just  and  right.  I  take  this  occasion  ex- 
plicitly to  declare  that  such  is  my  conviction.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
JHst  as  fully  persuaded  that  the  aberrations  and  mistakes  into  which  he 
kas  fallen  are  properly  referrable,  not  so  much  to  any  want  of  verity 
in  hi^  documents,  as  to  his  loose  and  illogical  reasonings  upon  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  ^facts''*  and  ^laws  of  nature.'*^ 

My  friend  and  opponent  has  stated  some  facts  accordant  with  the 
experience  of  all  mankind;  To  discriminate  his  real  from  his  imagi- 
nary fects  is  not  now  my  object,  so  much  as  it  is  to  advert  to  the  method 
he  adopts.  His  manner^  rather  than  his  matter,  now  claims  my  atten- 
tion. His  manner  is  certainly  loose  and  declamatory;  and  as  he  does 
not  exhibit  any  bearing  or  connexion  existing  between  his  allegata 
and  the  affirmative  propositions  which  he  intends  to  prove  by  them, 
he  necessarily  imposes  upon  himself  as  well  as  the  audience.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  bring  the  aUegaia  and  probata  of  our  logical  dispuU- 
tion  (for  I  trust  this  is  to  be  a  logical  disputation)  in  a  more  orderly 
way  before  us,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  the  original 
propositions  which  have  been  mutually  acceded  to,  as  constituting  the 
topicsof  the  discussion  at  present  before  us. 

Here  Mr.  Campbell  reads  the  propositions  which  Mr.  Owen  stood 
pledged  to  prove: — 

'^TO  THE  CLERGV  OP  XEW  ORLEANS. 

^Gentlemen — I  have  now  finished  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  city, 
tiie  principles  of  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to  those  which  you  have 
been  taught  it  your  duty  to  preach.    It  is  of  immense  importance  to 
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the  world  that  troth  upon  these  loomentous  subjects  should  be  now 
established  upon  a  certain  and  sure  foundation^  You  and  I^  and  alt 
our  fellow-men,  are  deeply  interested  that  there  should  be  no  further 
delay.  With  this  view,  without  one  hostile  or  unpleasant  feeling  on 
my  part,  I  propose  a  friendly  public  discussion,  the  most  open  that  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  will  afford,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a  more  pritrate 
meeting;  when  half  a  dozen  friends  of  each  party  shall  be  present, 
in  addition  to  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  whom  you  may  associate  with 
you  in  the  discussion.  The  time  and  place  of  meeting  to  be  of  your 
own  appointment.^ 

^l  propose  to  prove,  as  I  have  already  attempted  to  do  in  my  lec- 
tures, that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been  founded  on  the 
ignorance  of  mankind;  that  they  are  directly  opposed  to  the  never-, 
changing  laws  of  our  nature;  that  they  have  been,  and  are,  the  real 
source  of  vice,  disunion,  and  misery  of  every  description;  that  they 
are  now  the  only  real  bar  to  the  formation  of  a  society  of  virtue,  of 
iDtelH^ence,  of  charity  in  its  most  extended  sense,  and  of  sincerity' 
and  kmdness  among  the  whole  human  family ;  and  that  they  can  be . 
no  longer  maintained  except  through  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of 
the  people,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over  that  mass.'^ 

<^ith  feelings  of  perfect  eood  will  to  you,  which  extend  also  in 
perfect  sincerity  to  all  mankind,  I  subscribe  myself  your  friend  in  a. 
just  cause.'' 

^ROBERT  OWEN.'' 
«Jlfr».  Herriesy  Chartres  sk  New  Orleans,  Jan,  28, 1828." 

Now,  said  Mr.  Campbell,  it  is  surely  illogical  to  say  that  what  wiU 
logically  prove  the  fmt  position,  will  logically  prm'e  the  second.  If 
each  of  these  positions  is  to  be  distinctively  asserted,  the  facts  and 
reasonings  supporting  each  must  be  as  distinctively  adduced.  Each 
position  requires  a  regular  induction  of  facts  and  documents  to  sustain 
it.  There  can  be  no  separation  of  argument  from  fallacy  by  the 
clear  simple  rules  -of  pure  unsophisticated  logic,  if  we  deal  in  such 
^oose  and  general  declamations.  Our  argumentation  might  tliua  be 
drawn  out  ad  injimtum,  without  the  remotest  probability  of  ever  ar- 
riving at  any  logical  conclusion.  If  truth  is  to  be  elicited,  for  the 
love  of  truth  let  us  close  the  door  against  the  admission  of  all  extrane- 
ous and  irrelevant  matter. 

We  have  heard  some  positions,  called  "twelve  facts,"  or  <^twelve 
fundamental  lawp,"  stated;  but  the  question  (Ingice)  is.  What  are 
these  "twelve  facts"  to  prove  ?  How  are  they  logically  to  be  applied  T 
To  the  first,  second,  or  to  all  these  five  positions?  I  must  reiterate 
that  what  may  logically  prove  the  first  position,  cannot,  ear  necessiiatej 
prove  the  last;  and  that  such  facts  and  reasonings  as  may  prove  the 
last,  cannot  prove  the  first.  Wc  must  have  a  regular  logical  connexion  • 
and  depcndance  between  the  allegata  and  probata.  Without  this, 
how  can  our  hearers  or  readers  learn  (for  this  is  matter  for  the  press) 
how  much  logical  argument,  how  much  fact,  how  much  demooBtratioa. 
htis  been  elicited  in  this  discussion? 
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I  now  state  another  preliminary  difficulty  or  objection  to  our  modus 
operandi^  which  a  feeling  of  self-respect  requires  me  to  have  removed. 
It  is  not  improbable,  from  the  turn  that  things  have  taken,  that  thore 
are  numbers  who  at  this  moment  misapprehend  the  tme  object  of  this 
'  controversy.  From  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  J  est 
October,  it  had  been  stated  in  the  public  prints  in  thi$<  '^it} ,  that  I  had 
agreed  to  meet  Mr.  Owen  for  an  object,  Mo  eodo,  dififerent  from  that 
contemplated  in  my  acceptance  of  ]V£r.  Owen's  challenge. 

In  that  communication  I  was  represented  as  being  about  to  co- 
operate with  Mr.  Owen  in  an  attempt  to  expunge  the  abuses  of  all 
religions,  and  to  ibrm  out  of  them  all  a  consistent  and  rational  religion 
adapted  to  all  ages  and  nations.  But  we  shall  permit  this  letter  to 
speak  for  itself: — 

^LBTTBR  IH  THE  LONDON  TTBOSB. 

"Sir — T  authorise  youHo  state  that  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  and  some  other  London  papers,  a  fete  days  since,  purporting 
to  give  a  detail  of  my  intended  proceedings,  and  vokich  was  copied  from . 
the  Scotsman  newspaper^  published  in  Edinburgh,  was  gicen  to  the 
public  ttnthout  my  knoieledge,  and  that  it  is  incorrect  in  some  important 
particulars.  The  object  of  Ike  meeting  between  the  clergy  and  myself 
in  April  next,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  state  of  Ohio,  in  tJie  United 
States,  is  not  to  discuss  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  §te  christian  religion, 
as  stated  m  the  Scotsman,  but  to  ascertain  the  errors  in  all  religions 
Schick  prevent  ^lem  from  being  efficacious  in  practice,  and  to  bring  out 
all  thai  is  redHy  valuable  in  each,  leaving  out  their  errors,  and  thus  to 
form  from  them  collectively  a  religion  wholly  true  and  consistent,  that  it 
may  become  universal,  and  be  acted  upon  consderttiously  by  alV^ 

^^Neither  is  it  my  intention  to  remove  finally  from  this  country,  as 
stated  in  the  Scotsman,  On  the  contrary,  I  have  purposely  made  ar- 
rangements to  be,  without  inconvenience,  in  any  part  of  the  tcorld  in 
which  my  earned  endeatoors  to  ameliorate  the  present  condition  of  society 
ahaUc^^pear  to  be  the  most  useful,  as  I  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt  of 
an  entire  change  being  near  at  hand,  in  the  commercial,  political,  and- 
reUgious  polity  of  aU  natious,'^^ 

^Thevery  small  amount  of  benefits  thatis  effected  for  the  greatmass 
of  numkind,  with  the  extraordinary  powers  for  ensuring  general  pros- 
perity j  noio  possessed  by  society,  united  with  the  daily  growing  intelli- 
gence of  the  population  in  dvUissed  countries,  render,  I  thank,  this  change 
not  otJui  umvoidable,  but  not  very  distant.'^ 

"ROBERT  OWEN.'^ 

Yoa  will  perceive  that  this  representation  of  this  discussion  is  very 
different  firom  Mr.  Owen's  challenge,  published  in  New  Orleans,  upon 
which  the  debate  is  based.  I  now  put  the  question  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Owen  categorically,  whether  I  ever  did,  directly,  or  indirectly,  ac- 
cede to,  or  propose,  a  scheme  of  the  character  portrayed  in  this  letter? 
This  is  a  questioh  which  Mr.  Owen  will  soon  have  an  opp  jrtunity  to 
meet  and  answer.  Mr.  Owen's  simple  affirmation  or  negation  on  this 
poiBt  will  clear  up  the  whole  of  this  prelipiinarj*  dilHculty,  and  cxoner* 
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ate  me  firom  the  calumnies  of  one  of  the  editor^  of  this  ctty.    And 
while  on  the  subject  of  preliminary  difficulties,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  remark,  tliat  there  can  be  no  developement  of  logical  truth  without 
the  nicest  precision  and  co-intelligence  in  the  use  of  our  terms.    It  id 
a  rule  of  logical  interpretation,  that  all  words  are  to  be  received  and 
understood  according  to  their  most  usual  and  known  acceptation ;  and 
if  there  is  to  be  any  co-intelligence  in  the  use  of  terms  between  Mr. 
Owen  and  myself,  he  must  not  establish  a  peculiar  vocabulary  of  his 
own,  but  permit  me  to  understand  his  terms  according  to  their  usual 
and  most  ordinary  acceptation.     Let  me  not  be  supposed  destitute  of  a 
just  contempt  for  mere  verbal  criticism  or  hypercriticism.     I  am  not 
contending  that  if  the  law  of  the  state  of  Ohio  should  say  that  whoever 
drew  blood  in  Cincinnati  should  suffer  death,  that  this  law  should  be 
mterpreted  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  surgeon  who  opened  the  vein  of  a 
man  who  fell  down  in  Main  street  with  a  fit.     Bail  do  contend  that 
between  Mr.  Owen  and  myself,  there  must  be,  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  (if  it  is  to  be  governed  by  polemic  laws)  a  co-intelligence, 
co-application,  and  co-acceptation  of  such  terms  a&  are  of  cardinal 
importance  in  the  questions  at  issue.    Por  example,  the  terms,  divmcy 
droinity^  religion^  virtue ^  moral  law,  created^  Creator ^  &c.  &c.  are  to 
be  found  in  the  christian  vocabulary.     These  terms  Mr.  Owen  uses; 
but  in  what  sense?    In  the  christian  acceptation,  or  in  a  private  inter- 
pretation of  his  own  I    1  may  very  appositely  inquire  of  Mr.  Owen 
whether  he  has  not  a  peculiar  phraseology  of  his  own,  and  whether  he 
jdoes  not  annex  a  very  different  meaning-to  these  terms,  divine^  divinity, 
religion^  intelUciudt,' moral,  virtue,  vice,  &c.  from  what  he  may  ration- 
ally suppose  is  my  acceptation  of  them  and  that  ofaU  other  christians  ? 
Is  it  candid  or  honest  to  use  our  terms  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
we  have  stipulated?    I  hold  niyself  bound  to  render  the  most  precise 
definition  of  any  term  which  I  may  use,  when  called  upon  by  my  op- 
ponent; wherefore  I  apprehend  that  he  cannot  complain  that  I  should 
mete  out  the  same  measure  to  him,  and  insist  on  the  like  precision 
and  perspicuity  on  his  part.     If  Mr.  Owen  will  use  Bible  terms,  let 
him  use  them  in  the  Bible  sense,  or  tell  us  honestly  what  mean- 
ing he  attaches  to  them.    He  must  either  believe  in  the  Bible,  or  he 
conceives  its  language  superior  to  all  other  language,  or  he  would  not 
impose  upon  our  understanding  by  a  parade  of  wo^s,  well  approved 
in  the  vulgar  sense,  but  rejected  in  his  acceptation.     But  I  confine 
not  this  inquiry  nor  these  remarks  to  Bible  terms  only,  but  to  all  tli© 
current  terms  in  religious  discussion,  morality  and  philosoph5^  Every 
thing  depends  upon  precisioa  and  co-intelligence  in  the  use  of  terms. 
I  apprehend  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  elaborate  this  matter  any 
further.     Will  Mr.  Owen  have  the  goodness  to  explain liimself  in  this 
particular?    The  simple  naked  question  is.  Does  Mr^  Owen  use  cer- 
tain very  significant  terms,  such  as  those  specified,  in  the  commonly 
received  significance? 

I  would  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  who  moderate  thi«  diMiussion  whe- 
Uier  the  exceptions  I  have  taken  to  the  course  pursued  %*  Mr.  Owen, 
Ore  not  reasonable;  whether  the  queries  I  have  propos^  to  him  for 
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solution,  are  not  pertinent  and  necessary;  and,  especially,  I  would 
request  them  to  decide  one  important  question  of  order,  viz.  Whether 
Mr.  Owen  is  not  logically  boimd  to  show  some  logical  connexion  he- 
twecn  the  matter  he  reads  and  some  one  of  the  positions  he  has  under- 
taken  to  prove.  The  same  matter  cannot  be  received  in  evidence  of 
each  position;  it  must  apply  to  some  one  in  particular;  it  cannot  to  aUy 
unless  they  be  identical  positions. 

Here  U  was  suggested  to  Mr,  Otpen,  (ttheificr  hy  the  Board  or  hy  Mr, 
CampbeU  the  Reporter  cannot  recoUectj)  iMt  aU  the  arguments  which 
he  might  be  about  to  introduce  in  support  of  any  one  o^  his  positions 
might  have  exclusive  relevance j  and  pertinence,  and  logical  connexion^ 
vnih  thai  single  position.  The  Board  thought  that  Mr.  Owen  was,  logi- 
ce,  bound  to  exhibit  the  logical  connexion  and  dependance  bettceen  his 
proofs  andpositions.  (  The  Reporter  believes  thai  Mr,  Campbell  uttered 
the  teut  sentence^  and  not  the  honorable  CJiairman,)* 

Mr,  CampbeU  proceeded — ^As  matters  now  stand,  every  thing  is 
perfectly  intangible.  There  has  been  nothing  presented  that  mortal 
man  can  logically  prove  or  disprove— no  matter  whether  he  espouses 
the  affirmative  or  negative  of  the  proposition.  And  why?  The  why 
is  as  .plain  as  the  way  to  the  parish  church.  The  why  is,  that  there  is 
not  a  single  quoderat  demonstrandum  logically  before  IVIr.  Owen,  myself^ 
or  the  audience.  It  must,  I  repeat,  be  obvious  |p  men  of  the  plainest 
understanding  that  the  clear  ainl  simple  rules  of  unsophisticated  logic, 
(indispensable  to  the  elicitation  of  truth  in  all  literary  questions,)  can 
never  be  brought  to  bear,  or  to  apply  in  the  present  vascillating 
state  of  the  premises.  In  this  choi^  state  of  the  premises,  what  can 
Mr.  Owen^s  twelve  fundamental  laws,  or,  as  he  calls  them^acf^,  prove, 
even  admitting  that  they  carried  al<»ig  with  them  internal  evidence  of 
their  own  absolute  verity. 

Now  were  I  to  admit  that  Mr.  Owen^s  laws  contained  a  great  many 
fiictS)  and  this  I  am  by  no  means  unwilling  to  admit,  yet  how  can  I 
save  any  one  of  ibeae  facts  from  the  general  wreck  which  must  await 
his  deductions,  if  he  will  not  place  himself  logically  in  my  power. 
Must  I  deny  all  Mr.  Owen^s  philosq)hical  and  mathematical,  or  other 
scientific  facts,  in  order  that  I  may  place  myself  in  a  logical  predica- 
ment to  take  exceptions  to  any  two  out  of  the  whole  twelve? 

If  Mr.  Owen  attempt  to  prove  a  metaphysical  position  by  those 
arguments  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  only  elucidate  a  truth 
in  physics,  how  can  I  join  issue  with  him?  How  can  this  be  expect- 
ed  from  me?  The  corollary  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  i(this 
mattOT  be  not  logically  discussed,  it  cannot  be  discussed  at  all  in  the 
wanner  its  own  intrinsic  dienity  requires,  or  in  the  manner  which 
public  expectation  and  the  deference  the  disputants  owe  to  the  public 
would  seem  to  require.  And  if  Mr.  Owen  will  not  acknowledge 
bimself  amenable  and  conformable  to  those  equitable  laws  wliich 
govern  and  control  all  argumentative  discussions,  -tis  impossible  for 
me, to  dispute  with  him.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  reply,  to  any  thing 
ke*may  advance  in  a  shape  so  loose,  so  desultory,  and  so  intnnoriblo, 

•The  honorable  clialrnwn  60  deckled.—---- JLV. 
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There  is  no  man,  and  perhaps  never  was  there  a  man,  more  dis*. 
tinguished  for  moral  courage  than  Robert  Owen.  Let  this  moral 
couragei  now  support  him ;  and  let  him  boldly,  frankly,  explicitly,  and 
logically,  come  out  with  those  premises,  if  any  he  have,  which  I 
stand  here  prepared  to  combat.  But  if  Mr.  Owen  will  not  take  an 
affirmative  logical  position,  nor  sustain  those  which  he  promised 
to  sustain,  let  him  avow  it,  and  then  I  will  abandon  my  vantage 
ground,  and  take  affirmative  positions,  subversive  of  his  whole  scheme, 
which  I  think  are  as  logically  immoveable  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

Mr.  Owen  well  knows  if  he  were  to  take  up  a  mathematical  posi- 
tion and  fortify  it,  he  would  laugh  at  and  contemn  every  other  weapon, 
but  mathematical  weapons.  He  would  exclaim  against  all  other 
proofs,  illustrations,  or  reasonings,  save  mathematical  axioms,  de- 
ductions, and  demonstrations.  He  would  tell  me  that  I  might  as 
reasonably  expect  to  batter  down  mud  or  stone  walls  with  roses,  as  to 
adduce  Doctor  Darwin's  "Loves  of  the  Plants''  in  refutation  of  a 
mathematical  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Owen  well  knows  that  a  mathematical  discussion  must  be  ar- 
gued mathematically — so  of  botanical,  geological,  and  astronomical 
questions,  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  essay  and  in  his  coniments  upon  his  fundamental 
laws  of  human  nature,  has  brought  forward  mathematical  illustrations; 
but  does  he  expect  to  prove  to  your  minds,  the  fallacy  o£ .ckristianUff 
by  mathematical  demonstrations,  by  the  verity  of  those  laws  which 
establish  the  mathematical  properties  of  triangles  ?  I  contend  that  the 
grand  question  at  issue  is  a  question  of  fact,  chiefly  dependant  upon 
historic  evidence.  Now  can  we  take-  a  pair  of  brass  compasses  and 
measure  that  evidence  as  we  would  measure  the  degrees  cf  any  given 
angle  in  mathematics ;  or  by  addition  and  subtraction  prove  it,  as  we 
would  a  question  in  arithmetic?  We  cannot  measure  historic  evi- 
dences as  if  they  Were  so  many  mathematical  lines.  If  this  be  a  ma- 
thematical, anatomical,  or  botanical  question,  let  Mr.  Owen,  with  that 
candor  which  he  claims  as  so  peculiarly  and  almost  exclusively  his 
own — I  say,  let  him  at  once  openly  avow  which  of  these  it  is,  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  discuss  its  merits,  either  mathema- 
tically, bdtanically,  or  physiologically.  I  aver  that  the  christinn 
religion  is  founded  upon  facts,  upon  veritable,  historical,  incontro- 
vertible facts — ^facts  triable  by  all  the  criteria  known  to  the  courts  of 
law  in  the  ascertainment  of  what  is  or  is  not  established  in  evidence — 
facts  triable  by  all  the  historic  criteria  which  any  respectable  histori- 
an ^  ancient  or  modern  times  has  ever  had  for  his  pilots.  These 
facts  on  which  the  christian  re]igion  is  predicated,  either  are  or  are 
not  susceptible  of  proof.  Let  Mr.  Owen  impugn  them,  or  put  me  to 
the  proof  I  say  again,  rather  let  him  do  this,  than  read  irrelevant 
matter,  or  loosely  declaim  af^ainst  every  thing  in  the  general,  and 
disprove  nothing  in  the  detail.  If  this  be  a  simple  question  of  ^od, 
it  must  be  tried  and  examined  as  such.  It  would  be  unjust  to  try  it 
before  any  other  tribunal.  Mr,  Owen  would  not  expect  me  to  As- 
certain the  number4>f  cubic  inches  iu  any  given  tub  of  water,  if  he 
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vequire  me  to  measure  it  by  a  pedlar^  ell — nor  could  he  expect  me 
to  measure  the  length  of  a  given  web  by  a  gallon.  Were  he  to  require 
me  to  prove  his  axiomatic  mathematical  truth  that  2  and  2  make  4^ 
I  might  reply  that  this  was  axiomatic  or  self-evident,  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  proof,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  deny  that  this 
whole  is  made  up  of  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  But  suppose  he 
could  so  manceuore  as  to  put  me  on  the  proof,  would  I  go  about 
it  in  like  manner  as  1  would  essay  to  prove  the  locale  of  Washington's 
nativity,  or  as  I  would  essay  to  analyze  the  moral  qualities  of 
that  moral  hero  ?  Would  I  essay  to  prove  an  axiomatic  truth  in  math- 
ejtnatics  -by  the  ^me  process  of  reasoning  which  I  would  adopt  to 
prove  a  topical  fact,  or  a  moral  truth.  My  caveat  is  that  this  is  purely 
a  question  of  fact,  subject  to  all  the  comnion  sense  criteria  by  which 
all  facts  ever  have  been  and  ever  must  be  tried,  and  that  it  is  not  tria- 
ble by  those  criteria  which  we  could  rationally  institute  and  recognize 
as  the  fair,  true,  and  legitimate  criteria  of  the  verity  of  mathematical^ 
botanical,  geological,  or  even  moral  facts,  if  you  please.  Tis  a 
naked,  simple,  historic  question^  and,  ex  neccssitaie  rei,  can  only  be 
passed  through  the  historical^  logical^  and  philosophical  crucibles. 
Mr.  Owen,  I  think,  cannot  deny  this.  As  a  lover  of  truth  he  is  bound 
to  declare  whether  he  conceives  me  obliged  to  defend  my  cause  by  his- 
toric and  veritable  evidence^  or  by  mathematical  demonstrations. 
Only  let  him  tell  me  what  are  his  rules  of  evidence ;  what  species 
of  evidence  he  conceives  admissible  and  what  inadmissible:  and 
then  we  may  happen  to  light  upon  tangible  and  pertinent  premises. 
But  as  matters  now  stand,  all  must  necessarily  be  air-built;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  there  is  not  one  hair's  breadth  of  foundation  for 
cither  of  us  to  erect  any  other  kind  of  superstructure  upon. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Owen,   must  perceive  that  here  is  neither  time, 
place,  nor  subject,  for  vain  empty  declamation. .  His  own  tact,  dis- 
crimination, and  knowledge  of  the  world  and  its  concerns,  must  indi- 
cate to  him  the  necessity  of  our  mutually  confining  this  discussion - 
within  its  legitimate  and  logical  bounds  and  precincts. 

Perhaps  Ihave  elaborated  this  matter  to  tediousness ;  but  I  claim  a 
fair  start  in  this  race,  and  in  conclusion,' as  my  half  hour  is  out,  I 
call  on  Mr.  Owen  for  a  precise  and  technical  definition  of  his  terms — 
and  for  an  explanation  of  the  misrepresentations  in  his  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  London  Times,  if,  indeed,  that  was  his  letter. 
Here  Mr,  Owen  rises  to  meet  and  answer  Mr,  Campbell, 

Mr.  Owen  said — ^I  see  no  necessity  of  replying  at  present  to  any 
part  of  my  friend's  last  address,  save  so  much  as  relates  to  the  com- 
munication which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  newspaper.  In  re- 
gard to  thai  letter,  1  have  only  to  say,  it  is  my  letter,  I  wrote  it,  and' 
sent  it  to  the  press.  When  that  letter  wa^  written,  it  did  not,  nor  does 
at  now,  appear  to  n^e  that  I  stand  pledged  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
christian  religion,  separated  from  all  other  religions.  To  me  they 
ail  appear  one  and  the  same  in  principle  and  in  general  practice,  ex- 
cept the  difierence  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  which  J  deem  mere 
fofXDS.    I  believe  that  my  words  are  that  a/2  religions  of  the  world  ar» 
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founded  in  error—- the  Christian  religion  is  embraced  in  the  ward  nS* 
Mr.  Campbell  should  not  [Nresume  that  I  have  already  stated  ail  tfiat 
may  be  brought  forward,  if  more  shall  be  required.    I  think  lifr. 
Campbell  will  be  satisfied  after  a  little  while,  that  I  have  adhered 
closely  to  the  spirit  of  the  engagement.    When  I  shall  have  presented 
the  whole  of  my  views,  Mr.  Campbell  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
discovering  the  connexion  of  each  part  with  the  whole,  and  of  making 
a  reply  accordingly.     I  have  no  wish  that  any  thing  abstract  or  met- 
aphysical should  make  its  way  into  this  discussion,  to  render  it  too 
complex  for  plain  men  to  understand.    Let  us  have  nothing  to  dis- 
tract our  attention  from  plain  simple  truth,  and  if  possible,  from  facts 
and  just  reasoning  from  them.    In  the  course  of  this  discussion  lean 
assure  Mr.  Campl^ll  that  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  avail  myself 
of  any  advantage  which  might  possibiy  accrue  to  me  by  reason 
of  our  having  different  vocabularies,  or  of  our  discordant  acceptation 
of  terms;  but  I  shall  pursue  a  straight  forward  path  to  endeavor  to  eli- 
cit truth,  and  shall  explain,  where  necessary,  the  meaning  which  I 
annex  to  my  letters.     As  it  would  be,  however,  unfair  to  expect  Mr. 
Campbell,  or  any  other  person,  to  reply  ofl-hand  to  the  mass  of 
matter  that  will  be  presented,  I  wish  him  to  talce  home  my  manu- 
script, and  to  have  time  allowed  him  to  consider  them  at  his  leisure. 
I  do  not  desire  to  take  any  advantage  in  the  present  discussion ;  my 
sole  object  is,  if  possible  to  discover  truth  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Here  Mr.  (hcen  read  the  Utter  to  ike  editor  of  the  London  Times^  or  a 
part  of  it. 

Now,  said  Mr.  Owen,  I  believe  I  have  to  show  that  not  only  the 
Christian  religion  but  also  all  other  religions  are  founded  in  ignorance, 
&.C.  if  such  be  the  case,  I  hope  to  make  the  truth  so  plain  that  all  may 
understand  it  and  derive  the  practical  benefit  from  it  which  it  is  my 
sole  object  to  produce. 

Mr.  CampheU  rose  and  said — ^that  the  object  stated  in  that  letter 
was  to  elicit  all  that  is  valuable  in  each  religion  and  to  reject  all 
that  is  false.  Now,  if  it  be  Mr.  Owen's  object,  by  this  meeting,  to 
form  a  new  religion  extracted  from  all  religions,  and  partaking  of  the 
excellencies  of  each,  and  rejecting  al  that  is  erroneo  us  in  each  of  them^ 
I  can  only  say  that  this  is  a  very  different  meeting  from  any  that  I  have 
ever  contemplated.  But  I  ask  Mr.  Owen,  continued  he,  did  I  agree 
to  such  an  undertaking? 

Mr,  Owen  said — ^Mr.  Campbell  agreed  to  this  meeting  in  the  exact 
terms  of  my  challenge  to  the  clergy  in  New  Orleans  and  to  no  other. 
But  this  must  elicit  all  that  is  true  in  the  principle^  of  all  rcligioiis, 
and  thus  bring  out  all  that  is  perfect  in  each. 

Mr,  Campbell  adds — ^I  only  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I 
have  never  even  connived  at  a  convention  having  such  an  object  in 
view  as  stated  in  the  London  Times. 

Here  the  Hon.  Chairman  rose  and  stated — ^That  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  Board  that  the  disputant  holding  the  sfFirmatiye 
of  any  pr(^)osition,shou!dd:stinctivelystate  that  proposition;  and.whcn' 
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staled,  that  then  it  «ljou!d  l>e  discussed  distinctively.  ?nd  that  all  the 
arguments  or  demonstrations  adduced  should  be  connected  with  that 
single  proposition,  until  nothing  new  could  be  offored — und  when  one 
of  tjhe  propositions  was  thus  discussc*],  the  second  should  he  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  the  order  stated.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
great  proposition,  whether  all  religions  ore  jiot  founded  in  <?rror,  the 
Board  would  suggest  that  the  discussion  might  be  shortenetl  by  nar- 
rowing down  the  proposition,  which  could  1«  done  by  substituting 
the  word  Christian  and  Jewish  religions  for  all  religions  in  the  worhV 
In  this  way,  the  party  holding  the  negative,  might  bring  all  his  argu- 
ments to  bear  upon  that  particular  religion,  which  he  \\i3hed  to  advo- 
cate. The  Board  have  no  idea  of  dictating  in  tliis  matter,  but  they 
merely  wish  to  suggest  that  the  discussion  might  be  shortened  b}" 
narrowing  the  proposition  as  proposed. 

To  this  s\tg*^cst'ton  of  the  Beard y  Mr,  Otren  replied — ^That  to  alter 
the  nature  of  the  discussion  would  be  rather  to  increase  the  length  of 
it.     If,  said  he,  I  prove  all  religions  to  be  erroneous.  I  prove  t5ie  Chri^ 
tian  religion  to  be  founded  in  error. 

Here  Mit.  Owex  commenced  reading  his  address. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  be  blamed  on  this  account,  anymore  tlian 
the  Cannibals,  Gentoos,  or  Pagans.  You  and  they  have  been  plactx], 
from  infancy^  without  5^our  knowledge,  will,  or  consent,  within  cir- 
cumstances, not  of  your  formation,  which  have  made  each  what  thev 
arc,  and  all  are  alike  olijccts  of  deep  commiseration  lo  these  who 
have  been  permitted  to  discover  the  thick  darkness  of  error,  which,  ut 
this  day,  veils  the  most  valuable  knowledge  from  men,  and  through  ig- 
«orancc  thereof  keeps  thepi  in  sin  and  misery.  And  it  is  the  univer- 
sal belief,  in  these  fables  and  doctrines,  thus  forced  into  the  infant 
mind,  that  is  now  the  only  real  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  socl- 
oty,  crvor  the  earth,  of  intelligence,  of  charity  inits  most  extended 
*;ense,  of  unlimited  sincerity,  and  of  pure  affection. 

Hitherto,  however^  all  governments^  froin  tlic  circumstances  in  which 
they  iiave  existed,  have  had  but  two  primary  objects  to  attain  and  se- 
cure. The  first  to  keep  the  governed,  or  the  great  mass  of  tiie  people 
in  the  greatest  possible  ignorance  of  human  nature^  and  the  second  to 
devise  safe  means  by  wiiich  the  largest  aniount  of  tJieir  labor  could  he 
obtained  from  them  for  the  use  of  the  governing  party.  The  first  c»b- 
5c)ct  has  been  always  attained  by  the  aid  of  the  priesthood,  who  have 
l)ccn  appwnted  to  instruct  the  people  in  some  of  those  fables  and  doc- 
trines, which,  however  they  may  differ  from  or  be  opppsyd  to,  those 
tau^t.in  other  countries,  all  governments  agree  to  call  tlie  truje  reli- 
giofij  derived  immediately  by  some  revelation  or  other,  from  their  cklvf 
tixeinUy  or  dipimties. 

By  these  means  the  faculties  of  memory  and  imagination  have  bees 
highly  cultivated  in  those  countries,  whi^  are  deemed  the  most  civ- 
ilized, while  the  superior  intellectual  faculties,  v^en  applied  to  ac- 
guire  a  correct  knowledge  of  human  nature,  have  been  held  in  no 
Sr^JQU^tiex^;  birt,  (^tbe  contrarv,  their  cultivation  forthisiprrpose^  has 
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been  discoiiFagcd  by  every  uiilair  means  that  cunning  cotild  invent 
and  power  apply. 

And  the  success  of  these  measures  has  been  so  complete,  that  in 
all  countricp,  at  this  day,  man  is  more  ignoi-ant  of  himgelf  than  of  al- 
most any  thing  else  by  which  he  is  surrouuvled. 

Up  to  this  period,  however,  no  government  could  pursue  any  other 
course  with  safety  or  with  the  least  prospect  of  being  permanent.—-* 
The  circumstances  did  not  exist  to  permit  them  to  do.it.  For  the 
jpopulation  of  the  world  must  be  governed  by  force,  through  their  ig- 
norance, or  by  great  justice,  intelligence,  and  good  feelings. 
,  There  is  no  permanent  stopping  place  between  these  two  extremes, 
and  the  best  disposed  governments  have  often  felt  this  truth.  Until 
j\ow  the  knowledge  and  the  means  to  govern  a  numerous  population 
ihrough  intelligence  and  affection  did  not  exist. 

Previous  to  any  successful  attempt,  it  was  necessary  that  experir 
cncc  shorJd  develope  tM'o  sciences,  first;  the  science  of  the  influence 
of  circumstances  over  human  nature ;  the  second,  the  science  of  the 
means  of  creating  unlimited  wealth,  and  of  its  equal  distribution, 

.By  the  knowledge  of  these  two  sciences,  properly  applied  to  prac- 
tice, all  men  may  be  easily  tau<>ht  and  trained  from  infancy  to  be- 
come intcUij^cnt,  independent,  and  happy,  and  to  be  governed  without 
any  difhculty,  through  their  aflections. 

These  two  sciences  are  now  known,  sufficiently,  to  be  applied,  with 
guccess,  to  the  population  of  all  countries ;  and  upon  investigation,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  interest  of  all  governments  to  prepare  the 
means,  withoujt  delay,  by  which  the  people  in  their  respective  cour- 
fries,  may  be  taught  this  knowledge,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  shall 
be  benefited  and  none  shall  be  injui^d. 

By  these  measures  being  adopted,  and  openly  and  honestly  made 
known  to  the  public,  all  collision  between  the  governments  and  pecr 
pie  will  be  avoicbd;  all  attempts  at  future  revolutions  will  cease;  the 
governors  and  governed  will  be  actively  engaged  in  this  good  and 
great  work ;  mutual  confidence  will  be  acquired,  and  peace  and  good 
will  will  every  where  prevail. 

Were  any  parties  so  ignorant  of  their  own  interest  or  happiness,  as 
to  desire  to  wiljihold  this  happy  change  from  their  felloW'beings,  they 
could  not  now  eflect  it,  except  by  an  increase  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
few  over  the  many^ 

For  the  knowledge  of  these  sciences  have  gone  forth,  never  again 
to  be  recalled,  or  to  become  unknown,  by  any  efforts  man  can  make. 
They  are  now  actively  passing  from  mind  to  mind,  and  fronj  country 
to  countiy;  and  no  human  power  can  stay  their  course,  }^nti\  they 
eh  a)  I  pervade  all  countries  and  every  mind. 

J'hus,  as  it  appears  to  me,  have  1  proved  that  all  the  religions  of 
the  world  have  originated  in  error  j  that  they  are  directly  opposed  to 
the  divine  unchanging  laws  of  human  nature;  that  they  are  necessa* 
rily  the  source  of  vice,  disunion,  and  misery;  that  they  are  now  tha 
only  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  a  society,  over  the  earth,  of  intelli-^ 
geftce,  of  cjiarit^-  iu  its  iip^i  eiLte,udeu  sejise,  andofsJincQrity  and  kijicl" 
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fegfeS  among  the  whole  human  race.  And,  also,  that  tlnsc  oi>'tri'l 
religions  can  be  no  longer  maintained  in  any  part  of  tJio  world,  ex- 
cept by  the  perpetuation  of  the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  tho  people., 
anid  of  the  continued  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many. 
ilfr,  Oicen  having  finished  readings  he  rnnarkedj  that — 
In  consequence  of  the  remarks  which  had  f  illen  from  Mr.  Cam)ii* 
bell,  it  becomes  necessary  to  state,  generally,  tint,  in  my  opinion,  it 
is  perfectly  useless  to  go  into  the  examination  of  the  verity  of  any  or 
all  the  religions  against  which  I  am  contending;  for  iff  can  show 
that  man  is  a  being  entirely  different  from  what  all  tli  )se  religions 
assume  him  to  be,  I  apprehend  that  I  shall  thereby  prove  all  that  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  establish.  And  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  to  this  assembly,  that  man  is  a  being  to  whom  no  religion,  ever 
yet  invented,  can  apply. 

Mr.  Campbell  rose  and  said — 

Before  the  discussion  intermits,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  re* 
marks.  I  feel  much  interested  in  having  this  discussion  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  issue.  Mr.  CKi^en  and  myself  have  given  birth  to  large 
and  liberal  expectations  from  this  discussion.  There  are  a  great 
many  persons  who  honestly  doubt  the  truths  of  religion — and  these 
honest  sceptics,  who  are  without  sufficient  evidence  to  determine  their 
minds,  have  come  hither  with  a  view  to  be  edified  by  the  discussion; 
Surely  then  we  have  an  object  of  great  importance  before  us. — What 
now  is  our  progress  towards  this  great  object?  Mr.  Owen  read  us  an 
e^say  upon  what  he  calls  twelve  matters  of  fact  or  divine  laws  of  hu- 
man nature — suppose  now  we  were  to  admit  all  these  twelve  facts, 
does  this  admission  oblige  us  to  accede  to  all  the  laws  and  deduc- 
tions he  may  superinduce  on  these  facts? — by  no  means.  Is  Mr. 
Owen's  loose  declamation  to  settle  or  unsettle  the  faith  of  any  one-? 
Has  he  introduced  either  argument  or  proof?  Who  can  say  that  he 
has?  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me,  that  Mr.  Om^cu  really  thinks  he 
has  established,  in  evidence,  every  thing  which  he  has  undertalien  to 
prove.  I  have  a  strong  misgiving  that  Mr.  Owen  is  about  to  give  us 
•a  view  or  theory  of  the  world,  as  foreign  to  the  appropriate  subject 
now  before  this  meeting,  as  would  be  the  history  of  a  tour  up  the 
Ganges.  I  repeat,  that  tliere  are  in  this  assembly  some  doubting 
christians,  that  require  to  be  confirmed,  and  some  sceptics  to  be  cor- 
rected. To  the  confirmation  and  conviction  of  such  auditors,  all  our 
reasonings  should  tend.  All  this  time  I  should  have  been  proving  or 
(lisprovhig  some  position  bearing  upon  the  great  question  at  issue — 
Instead  of  this  I  must  hear  Mr.  Owen  reading  upon  a  variety  of  topics 
having  no  legitimate  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  before  us. 

During  the  recess  before  us,  1  could  wish  that  the  gentlemen  mod- 
*  cratoi's  would  agree  upon  some  course,  and  compel  us  to  pursue  it. — 
IShall  I  he  permitted  to  speculate  abstractly  upon  the  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  any  human  being  in  any  age,  having  the  power  to 
invent  any  religion?  Will  it  be  in  order,  for  me  to  introduce  some 
affirmative  prypositions  in  case  Mr.  Ovvea  proceeds  to  read  as  he  has 
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tlonc,  essays  upoohiinian  nnturc,  civil  govcmmcnf,  or  a  ncwonlcr  (Si 
political  society.  I  iliiuk  I  am  able  to  prove  that  man  cannot  invent 
any,  even  the  most  oxtravngant  religion  in  the  world.  In  all  reli- 
gions I  conceive  iliat  there  are  certain  ideas,  for  the  invention  ol' 
T.hich  man,  viewed  philosiphically,  cannot  be  supposed  to  possedEi 
any  powers.  Shall  I  be  at  liberty  to  prove  this  by  facta  equal  in 
strength,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  to  any  one  of  those  on  which 
Mr.  Owen  predicates  his  theory  of  human  nature.  I  merely  ask  for 
permission  to  take  this  course  on  condition  that  Mr.  Owen  refuses  to 
be  confined  to  the  discussion  of  his  own  propositions.  If  I  am  permif- 
fed  to  take  this  course,  I  will  attempt,  to  demonstrate  that  man  is  in 
possession  of  powers  never  developed — 'never  even  glanced  at,  in 
any  one  of  Mr.  Owen's  twelve  divine  laws.  I  will  endeavor  to  show 
(hat  in  all  religions  there  are  ideas,  terms,  and  phrases  so  supematu-^ 
ral  that  no  human  mind  could  originate  them,  according  to  any  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  taught  in  tlic  world.  If  this  perm i^rsion  cannot 
logically  be  granted,  according  to  the  stipulated  rules  of  the  discussiony^ 
-I  ask  what  part  of  Mr.  Owen's  address  am  I  to  reply  to?  For  I  do 
confess  that  Mr.  Owen  has  nOt  presented  to  my  mind  any  thing  for 
it  to  take  hold  of,  having  any  argumentative  bearing  upon  any  one  of 
his  five  positions.  I  confess  myself  too  obtuse  to  discover  the  logical 
i>earing  of  what  he  has  read.  I  hope  upon  his  first  position  we  shall 
be  able  in  the  afternoon  to  take  up  the  subject  in  a  more  logical  form,^ 
For  I  am  now  determined  to  present,  with  your  permission,  to  this  au- 
dience such  a  body  of  evidence  as  shall  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any 
honest  inquirer  to  doubt  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  Christianity. 

Here  Mr,  Cavrpbell  stated  that  the  time  had  cjcpired.  and  inoved  an 
adjournment^  vMch  was  carried, 

Monday,  Ajtrit  }2ih,  1829. 

Afiernoon. — The  Hon.  Chairman  rose  and  stated,  that  the  Modera-' 
"fors  had  felt  it  their  duty  to  re-examine  the  challenge  given,  and  the 
acceptance. — We  find,  said  he,  that  the  challenge  contains  live  dis-^ 
iiiict  propositions,  separately  stated.  The  first  is,  that  all  religion* 
have  been  founded  in  ignorance.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Moderators 
that  the  discussion  this  afiernoon  ought  to  be  confined  to  that  propo- 
sition, mntil  the  subject  is  exhausted.  Then  the  second  proposition 
should  be  taken  up.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  the  discussion  this 
afternoon  will  be  founded  on,  and  confined  to  this  first  proposition, 
viz.  "that  all  religions  are  founded  in  ignorance." 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  to  the  Chairman  that  Mr.  Owen  wished  to  b& 
informed  when  his  half  hour  expired, 

Mr.  Owennses  with  the  Christian  Baptist  in  his  hand  containing  ths 
pariicvlars  of  the  challenge  and  acceptance. 
Mm.  Oh'en  said— 

My  friends,  I  am  now  here  to  prove  that  all  the  religions  ever  known 
from  the  beginning  of  time  till  the  present  hour,  have  originated  in 
the  general  and  universal  ignorance  of  mankind .  I  concl'ide  that,  to 
^  this  at  this  period  would  be  unnecestfary,  if  njcn  had  been  taught 
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to  Icnow  what  manner  of  beings  they  were,  how  they  were  formed  at 
hirth^  and  how  their  charactei-s  were  after\vards  produced  for  them. 
Had  this  knowledge  been  born  with  man,  it  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble that  any  one  of  these  religions  could  have  existed  for  one  hour.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show  that  man  is  a  being  entirely  dificrent  from 
\vhat  he  has  been  supposed  to  be  by  any  religion  ever  invented,  and 
that  none  of  these  religions  apply  in  any  degree  to  a  being  formed  as- 
man  is.  And  to  prove  this  we  require  the  aid  of  no  authority  derived 
from  testimony  from  the  darkest  ages  of  ignorance,  from  a  period 
of  the  world  when  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  doubtful  testi- 
mony. We  have  on  the  contrary,  only  to  appeal  to  ourselves  and  the 
facts  which  exist  here  at  this  moment,  which  exist  wherever  human 
beings  can  be  found.  I  have  stated  as  a  fundamental  law  of  human 
pature  that  man,  at  birth,  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative  to  his 
own  organization — that  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  create  any  part 
of  his  faculties,  qualities  or  powers,  physical  or  mental.  Now  if  we 
ore  so  formed  that  we  have  not  any  kind  of  will  or  control  in  the  for- 
mation of  ourselves  J  of  our  physical  propensities;  of  our  intellectual 
faculties  and  qualities;  surely  we  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  what 
they  have  been  made  for  us.  How  can  an  infant  be  made  responsibla 
for  that  of  which  it  was  entirely  ignorant?  Any  religion,  therefore, 
w^hich  pre-supposes  man  bad  by  nature,  must  surely  be  founded  in 
utter  ignorance  of  human  nature.  I  do  not  imagine  it  to  be  necessa- 
ry to  take  up  much  of  your  time  in  proving  that  an  infant  at  birth  is 
quite  incapable  of  knowing  any  thing  about  his  organization  or  natu- 
ral capabilities.  And  yet  his  character  and  conduct  proceed  essentially 
from  them;  they  are  the  only  foundation  of  his  virtues  and  vices, — 
Over  the  formation  of  these,  however,  he  has  had  no  control,  nor  in 
the  forming  of  any  thing  that  belongs  to  himself  No  being,  therefore, 
so  created  can  ever  be  made  to  become  responsible  for  his  nature.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  a  diflference  between  men — ^and  this  is  true ;  for 
some  are  evidently  created  superior  and  some  inferior  in  certain 
natural  qualities;  but  whether  inferior  or  superior,  they  were  not  de- 
signed or  executed  by  the  individuals  possessing  them,  and  they  cannot 
therefore,  deserve  merit  or  demerit  for  having  them,  or  be  made,  with- 
out great  injustice^  responsible  for  tliem.  Every  parent,  and  every 
individual  who  has  the  power  of  observation,  know  that  there  are  no 
two  persons  bom  precisely  alike;  that  there  is  almost  every  kind  of 
variety  in  the  formation  of  the  human  being  at  birth.  They  know  also 
that  the  individuals  themselves  could  not  make  the  smalJest  part  of 
this  difference,  that  the  children  could  have  no  influence  wliatevcr  in 
giving  to  themselves  what  are  called  good  or  bad,  or  superior  or  infe- 
rior qualities.  Let  us  suppose  two  in&nts,  one  the  best,  and. one  the 
worst,  in  nature.  As  neither  could  make  himself,  what  are  we  to  say 
I'especting  each?  shall  we  praise  the  one  and  blame  the  other?  shall 
we  make  each  responsible  for  the  conduct  that  must  flow  fix»m  these 
two  difierent  organizations,  if  lef\  to  themselves  without  culture?  I 
repeat,  did  either  infant  make  his  propensities  weak  or  strong,  supe- 
rior or  inferior?    If  not,  if  there  ought  to  be  an  v.  difTerence  iu  our 
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conduct  towarcis  these  infants  as  they  grow  to  maturity,  it  ought  to  be 
8ho\m  in  our  greater  commiseration  tor  the  inferior;  this  ought  to  be 
the  feeling  which  all  should  possess,  and  which  all  wDl  |X)6sess  m'heii 
they  shall  understand  what  manner  of  beings  they  are.  if  one  of  our 
species  be  made  inferior  to  the  other,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest 
not  only  to  commiserate  him,  but  to  endeavor  to  remedy  the  defect  of 
his  nature ;  and  when  we  shall  know  ourselves  we  shall  so  act,  because 
no  other  conduct  will  appear  to  us  to  be  rational.  Well,  then,  if  the 
infant  at  birth  did  not  mbke  himself,  and  if  the  difierence  discovera- 
ble between  infants  was  not  made  by  themselves,  surely  we  cannot 
say  that  the  infant  is  responsible  either  for  the  one  or  the  other.  I 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  take  more  time  to  prove  the  truth  of  these  two 
laws  or  the  obvious  deductions  which  every  one  who  reflects  must 
draw  from  them.  And  if  these  things  be  {^  I  have  stated,  oil  reli- 
gions are  founded  in  error,  for  their  dogmas  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  these  self-evident  truths  and  the  deductions  made  from  them. — 
These  laws  of  our  nature,  then,  must  be  erroneous  or  all  religions  are 
untrue  and  founded  in  ignorance,  llie  third  divine  law  of  our  nature 
is,  that  each  individual  is  placed  at  birth ;  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  within  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  operate  irresista- 
bly  upon  his  peculiar  organization;  and  these  circumstances  thus 
stamp  their  own  general  character  upon  the  infant  and  the  man ;  yet 
the  influence  of  these  circumstances  is  modified  by  the  peculiar 
organization  of  the  individi;al  subjected  to  them.  Now  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  very  elaborate  ail- 
ment to  prove  this  law. 

Is  there,  I  ask,  in  this  varied  assembly,  composed  of  individuals  born 
in  so  many  diflerent  and  distant  countries,  one  individual  who  can 
pay  that  he  determined  the  period  when  he  should  be  born,  of  wham^ 
m  what  country,  and  who  should  be  his  instructer?  Did  any  of  yon 
determine  which  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world  you  should  be  taught 
to  believe,  or  whether  you  should  t»e  born  a  prince  or  a  peasant? — 
Whether  you  should  be  well  or  ill  educated,  according  to  our  ideas  of 
education!  Or  is  there  any  one  here  who  can  suppose  it  possible  ihat 
he  has  ever  had  the  slightest  control  over  any  one  of  these  circum- 
stances? Many  individuals  of  this  audience  have  been  born  in  very 
different  parts  of  Europe  and  America, and  have  unavoidably  received 
tiicir  local  impressions  accordingly.  But  suppose  we  had  all  been 
born  amongst  a  tribe  of  thorougligoing  Cannibals,  would  we  not,  in 
that  case,  have  been  sure  to  have  experienced  great  delight  in  killing 
and  eating  our  enemies?  But  if  we  had  been  taken  soon  after  our 
IJrth  to  India,  and  been  taught  to  become  Gentoos,  how  many  of  us 
could  have  resisted  acquiring  a  character  that  would  have  compelled 
us  to  shudder  with  horror  even  at  the  idea  of  injuring  a  fly  ?  Probably 
not  one  in  this  assembly — I  imagine  no  one  wiil  doubt  it;  and  if  true, 
does  it  not  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  we  arc  not  the  formers  of  our 
own  character;  that  we  are  beings  irresponsible  for  what  we  are- 
irresponsible  for  our  feelings,  opinions  and  conduct?  Does  it  not 
prove  thfttwe  arc  the  efecis  of  causes  irre^Uitlhle  hi  ^lu?if  infi^uence? 
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Who  amongst  us  decided  that  he  should  be  taught  to  speak  Eiiglisli^ 
be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion  and  belong  to  his  particular  sect? 
If*  we  had  happened  to  have  been  born  in  the  great  circle  of  Mahomed- 
anisra ,'  what  would  have  been  our  character  compared  with  what  it 
now  is?  And  it  is  not  our  fault  or  our  merit  that  this  was  not  our  lot 
in  life.  No,  my  friends,  we  are  to  all  intents  the  e^cts  of  causes  to 
us  irresistible;  and  when  we  shall  be  taught  to  know  what  manner 
of  beings  we  are,  this  will  be  to  us  the  most  inestimable  of  all  know- 
ledge; it  will  enable  us  to  open  a  road  for  the  removal  of  all  tlie  poverty, 
ignorance,  disunion,  vice,  and  crime  which  every  where  abound ;  it 
will  moreover  open  a  direct  road  to  enable  us  to  act  upon  the  risin  g 
generation  in  such  a  manner  that  there  shall  not  be  one  individual 
trained  to  remain  inferior  in  society.  We  shall  discover  a  matl;;- 
ematical  mode  of  training  the  rising  generation,  by  which  they  shall 
be  prevented  from  receiving  one  error,  one  bad  hubit,  or  acquiring  one 
injurious  passion.  Yes,  this  knowledge  of  ourselves  will  lead  us  to 
know  precisely  how  all  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  and  speedily  too. 
But  it  will  effect  yfet  more;  it  will  render  it  utterly  impossible  for  one 
human  being  to  become  angry  with  another,  or  to  feel  any  irritation 
or  displeasure  towards  any  one.  All  our  iiTitation  against  our  fel- 
low-men, arises  from  our  entire  ignorance  of  what  maimer  of  beings 
we  all  are.  Where  is  there  any  just  cause  for  anger  amcn^t  men  ? — 
Does  my  brother  differ  from  me  in  language,  color,  religion,  or  man- 
ners? Did  he  decide  upon  the  formation  of  any  one  of  these  ?  Does  lie, 
in  consequence,  differ  from  me  in  habits,  feelings,  conduct  ?  Was  ha 
the  framer  or  is  he  the  controller  of  these  feelings,  habits  and  conrluct ! 
No,  these  have  all  been  forced  upon  him  in  like  manner  as  mine  have 
upon  me.  And  whenever  we  shall  become  only  slightly  rational, 
there  tvill  be  no  longer  either  anger  or  irritation,  or  opposition,  or  dif- 
unioD,  among  the  human  family.  Are  not  the  principles  which  can 
produce  these  results  deserving  our  most  serious  investijration  ?  When 
they  shall  be  fully  developed  and  well  under>itoo(\  there  v/ill  be  no 
longer  any  doubter  uncertainty  as  to  the  proper  conduct  to  pursue  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life.  No  fanciful  notions  under  the  name  of  any 
religion  will  be  permitted  to  divide  man  from  man  and  render  the 
whole  race  irrational  and  miserable.  In  your  commercial  proceed^ 
ings  an  entire  change  will  take  place.  A  knowledge  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society  will  introduce  a  new  practice  and  supercede  all  attempts 
to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.  There  will  be  no  more  covert  enmity 
amongst  those  who  are  now  by  their  training  and  education  endeavor- 
ing to  grasp  at,  and  monopolize  all  benefits  to  themseh  es.  Then  the 
heart  ajid  Uie  hand  will  be  always  open;  then  th(ire  v/ill  be  no  neces- 
«ity  for  any  one  to  spend  all  his  time  and  exert  all  his  faculties  to  pro- 
vide the  means  of  existence  for  himself  and  famih .  while  these  v.  lio 
do  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing,  live  upon  his  labor,  'lliis  grievoirs 
evil  will  altogether  cease.  The  fundamental  principle  of  huniaw 
nature  stated  this  forenoon  was,  **that  each  individual  at  l.irth  is  to 
organized  that  in  infancy  he  is  liable  to  imbibe  fabc  nnd  injnrto^'s 
'jBcHipns,  &c  or  their  opposites,  and  to  retain  them  TN-ith  great  lenarcity 
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In  proof  of  this  we  hare  only  to  notice  the  details  of  the  measures  by 
which  sects  and  parties  and  conditions  of  mankind  are  formed  and  pro* 
liuced.  They  are  compelled  to  receive  the  impressions  from  tho 
persons  and  circumstances  around  them;  and  after  the  mental  and 
physical  habits  have  been  some  time  formed,  they  then  oflen  c^mnot 
part  with  them  again,  except  by  much  labor  and  suffering.  Man  has 
heretofore  been  a  mere  passive  subject^  obliged  to  receive  any  impres- 
sions which  have  been  made  upon  his  senses;  and  whatever  they  may 
be,  whether  good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  they  are  not  tlie  impressions, 
correctly  speaking,  of  the  individual,  but  solely  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  acting  upon  an  organization  which  he  had  no  hand 
in  framing  and  which  he  does  not  understand,  and  for  which,  therefore^ 
it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  mjustice  to  reward  or  punish. 

We  have  been  taught  so  much  error,  and  have  gone,  in  consequence, 
so  &r  astray  that  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  our  ideas  can 
be  made  consistent  and  rational ;  but  when  this  shall  be  done  it  will 
be  discovered  that  there  exists  no  cause  in  nature  why  any  human, 
being  should  suppress  the  expression  of  sensations  which  he  has  been 
compelled  to  receive.  When  we  shall  know  ourselves  truth  only  will 
be  the  language  of  mankind.  Neither  young  nor  old,  male  nor  female, 
will  then  discover  any  reason  why  they  should  not  speak  their  thoughts 
and  fceiiugs  as  their  nature  compels  Uiem  to  receive  them. 

It  is  man^s  ignorance  of  his  nature  that  has  alone  produced  false- 
hood ;  all  the  falsehood  that  has  ever  existed  in  the  world  emanates 
directly  and  alone  from  this  source.  The  religions  of  the  world  pie- 
vent  men  from  investigating  the  laws  of  nature,  they  give  quite  'a 
dificrent  direction  to  meii^s  thoughts,  and  render  them  unfit  to  com- 
mence a  calm  and  unprejudiced  investigation  of  themselves.  "Know 
thyself,"  was  the  most  valuable  precept  that  ever  ancient  or  modem 
oracle  has  delivered.  And  when  we  shall  all  be  taught  to  know  our- 
selves, then,  and  then  only,  can  the  world  become  intelligent,  virtuous 
and  happy.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  immediate  commence* 
ment  of  a  very  superior  and  happy  state  of  society  but  the  present 
universal  ignorance  of  mankind  of  themselves.  When  you  retire  from, 
this  meeting,  you  may  be  assured^  there  is  no  subject  which  can  occu- 
py your  thoughts  at  all  com[)arable  in  importance  to  the  eerious 
investigation  of  what  you  yourselves  are.  ITiis  is  a  subject  that  would 
be  fairly  open  to  every  one  except  for  the  early  prepossessions  which 
have  been  imbibed.  When  you  shall  be  released  from  the  errors  upon 
Uiis  subject  that  all  religions  have  been  forced  into  the  human  mind 
you  will  be  relieved  from  a  state  ofdarkness  of  which  now  you  have  not 
the  means  of  forming  any  adequate  conception.  Now,  indeed,  you 
see  nothing  as  it  is;  you  see  only  as  through  a  glass  darkly^  and  a 
^lass  so  dark  that  no  rays  of  pure  light  can  pass  through  it. — [Half 
hour  out.] 

Mk.  Campbell  rises, 

Mr.  Chairman — ^Wo  shall  again  indulge  ourselves  in  a  few  general 
•strictures  upon  the  data  before  us.  With  regard  to  the  terms  in  which 
-Mf .  Owen  has  couched  his  first  position,  we  have  a  few  remarks  tQ 
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dfler.  Mr.  Owen  distinctly  asserts  that  all  religions  arc  founded  in 
ijniorance.  Whether  this  be  a  recommendation  or  disparagement  ol* 
nil  religions  is  a  question  of  doubtful  decision  from  the  words  of  the 
potiition.  Let  us  try  this  position  with  a  reference  to  our  existing  iih' 
^titutions :  all  schools  and  colleges  have  been  founded  and  predicated 
on  the  ignorance  of  man ;  all  testimony  has  been  predicated  on  the 
ignorance  of  man  j  all  the  books  that  have  etcr  been  printed  arfe  prd- 
(iicated  on  the  ignorance  of  man  ?  Are  not  these  facts  ?  But  does  the 
existence  of  these  facts  cast  any  opprobrium,  obloquy,  or  disparage 
ment  upon  books,  human  testimony,  or  seminaries  of  instruction  ? — 
These  terms,  then,  have  nothing  in  their  nature  or  import  calculated 
to  engender  a  prejudice  against  religion. 

I  do  believe  that  vl\\  religion  is  predicated  tip6h  ignorance,  using 
that  term  according  to  its  legitimate  import.     And  this  very  considei- 
ation  proves  the  necessity  of  religion.     If  men  were  perfectly  intelli- 
gent with  regard  to  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to  matter,  spirit^ 
a  future  state,  &c.  tlicre  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  institution  of 
any  sort  of  religion.     "If,"  saith  a  distinguished  writer,  '*our  reason 
were  always  clear  and  perfect,  unruffled  by  passion,  unclouded  by 
j>rojudicc,  unimpaired  by  disease  or  intemperance,  we  should  need 
no  other  guide,  in  physics  or  in  morals,  but  the  light  of  nature.    But 
every  man  finds  the  contrary  in  his  own  experience ;  that  his  reason 
is  corhipt  and  his  understanding  full  of  ignorance  and'  error;  and 
hence  is  derived  to  us  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  and  direct  reve- 
lation.    If,  then,  men  need  a  religion  at  all,  they  need  it  because  of 
their  ignorance.     It  was  instituted  to  remove  human  ignorance,  and 
the  necessity  cf  supernatural  revelation  has  ever  been  predicated  oh 
that  ignorance.  The  difficulties,  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen,  presents  on  the 
subject  of  human  responsibility,  are  of  no  ordinary  magnitude.     The 
most  profound  philosophers  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  all 
differed  upon  this  knotty  point,  "How  far  does  necessity  affect  human 
character?"    But  Mr^Ovven''s  argument  ascribes  every  thing  to  an 
irresistible  necessity;  which  necessity,  afler  all,  is  the  operation  of  a 
blind  and  undesigning  Nature.     But  let  us  admit,  fcr  the  sukeof  argu- 
ment, that  we  could  not  trace  how  far  we  are  the  creatures  of  necessity ; 
suppose   wo  were  to  fail  in  showing  how  far  we  are  irresistibly 
ihiluenced  by  extrinsic  causes,  would  this  failure,  I  ask,  be  sufficient 
to  discredit  the  whole  body  of  evidence  which  establishes  the  truth 
of  Christianity?  How  many  necessarians  are  there  who  believe  in 
supernatural  revelation?    1  know  that  we  may  fall  so  deeply  in  love 
with  a  favorite  idea,  that  our  passion  may  transport  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  common  sense  and  sober  reason .   But  if  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  common  sense,  in  objects  of  sense,  let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
experience  we  have  of  our  liability  to  err,  even  when  we  have  tlie 
evidence  of  sense.     Errors  may  exist  on  subjfccts  of  sensible  de- 
monetration,  which,  though  discoverable  by  the  senses,  oflen  elude 
detection.     It  is  an  axiom  in  mathematics,  tliat  two  partillel  lines, 
though  prelected  ad  infinitum,  can  never  meet  in  one  point.    Now 
ik'is  is  certainly  and  evidently  true.  But  where  is  the  man  livings  who^ 
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by  his  6ye,orby(he  aid  of  the  most  perfect  glasses,  can,  at  one  glanc^^. 
decide  whether  any  seemingly  parallels  are  perfect  mathematical 
.  parallels?  You  might  draw  them  out  to  a  great  length,  and  yet  they 
might  not  seem  to  approximate ;  but  it  is  still  possible  tliat,  if  sufii- 
ciently  projected,  they  might,  at  some  remote  point,  form  an  angle. 
How  hazardous,  then,  with  our  imperfect  vision,  to  afiirm  that  any 
two  lines  ai*e  perfectly  parallel.  And  yet  this  is  a  sensible  object, 
and  an  object  of  which  we  take  cognizance  by  the  most  perfect  and 
delightftil  of  all  our  senses .  Now  >ve  all  confess  that  there  are  inherent 
difficulties  in  the  ascertainment  of  abstract  metaphysical  truths,  much 
more  difBcult  to  overcome  than  those  difficulties  which  appertain  to 
sensible  objects.  As,  then,  our  mental  vision  is  still  more  imperfect 
than  our  corporeal  vision,  does  it  become  us  at  once  to  decide,^  with 
an  air  of  infallibility,  a  question  purely  abstract,  or  to  affirm  that, 
m  comparing  two  abstract  ideas,  they  do,  or  do  not  agree  ?  How  much . 
more  irrational  to  predicate  a  whole  system  of  scepticism  upon  a 
dogma  of  one  metaphysical  school,  which  is  more  difficult  to  appre- 
hend than  the  parallelism  of  two  given  straight  lines,  seemingly  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction?  Now  when  two  lines,  seemingly  parallel, 
are  presented  to  my  eye,  and  I  cannot  decide  by  a  mere  glance  of  th« 
«ye,  there  are  other  means  of  deciding  such  a  question,  which  cannot 
be  applied  to  a  question  purely  metaphysical ;  for  there  are  no  scale 
Bor  dividers  by  which  we  can  actually  measure  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  abstract  ideas.  If  now,  in  sensible  objects,  such 
difficulties  may,  and  do  occcur,  would  it  be  common  sense  in  me  to 
oonclude  that  an  absti-act  metaphysical  position  is  at  variance  with 
experience  and  common  sense,  because  I  cannot  sot  about  to  prove  or 
disprove  it  as  I  would  set  about  to  prove  or  disprove  the  perfect  paral- 
lelism of  two  mathematical  lines? 

If  we  are  not  able  to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  necessity 
and  free  agency,  are  we  therefore  to  upset  all  the  experience  of  man 
in  relation  to  the  existence  of -a  God,  of  a  spiritual  world,  a  future  state, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  the  Christian  religion  ? 

But  we  have  facts  and  arguments  to  prove  that,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  we  are  not  the  pure  creatures  of  circumstances.  My 
opponent  is  himself  a  living  refutation  of  his  own  doctrine.  He  was 
born  in  Great  Britain,  consequently  wias  bred  in  a  state  of  society 
very  diiTerent  from  that  which  he  is  so  anxious  to  induce.  Now  the 
question  is,  Did  his  early  circumstances  make  him  such  a  man  as  he 
is^  or  originate  those  ideas  which  he  is  now  divulging  through  Europe 
and  America  ?  lie  ascribes  every  thing  to  circumstances.  But  he 
talks  of  happiness.  Now  let  me  ask,  lias  he  ever  seen  such  a  set  of 
circumstances  as  would  make  a  man  perfectly  happy  ?  How  did  he 
come  by  his  peculiar  ideas  ?  They  are  the  creatures  not  of  circum- 
stances, but  of  a  warm  and  overheated  imagination.  This  he  may 
never  see,  owing  to  the  oTjduracy  of  that  hard-hearted  necessity  w^hich 
presides  over  his  desiiny.  I  am. willing  to  make  very  ample  con- 
tessions  to  the  doctrine  of  circumstances.  It  is  a  v^y  specious  and 
plausible  doctrine,  and  many  honest  minds  have  been  deceived  by  itfl 
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piausiliiuv,  Tho  curious  and  ahsiird  intellectual  abcrr.ilioi:'',  ili<^ 
Htrangc  mental  haiiucinatjons  of  philosophy  and  systcm-Jniongors  avft 
Trinaccoiintable.  ilobbs  rcasonod  himself  into  a  perfect  conviction 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  right  or  wrong — that  tliere  v/as  no 
moral  difference  hi  actions.  Hume  convinced  himself  that  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  v/orld  but  idons  and  impressions.  Berkeley,  Bisliop 
of  Cloyne,  thoroughly  persuaded  himsc^,lf  that  matter  did  not  exist  ,• 
and  he  framed  abeautiful  and  ingenious  theory,  of  the  fiillacy  of  whicJi 
tliere  was  no  convincing  him.  Reed,  in  his  Easay  on  the  Human 
Mindj  states  that  some  of  the  old  philosophers  (philosophists  I  j?hould 
call  them)  w^ent  so  far  as  to  doubt  of  their  own  existence.  Descartes 
•was  one  -f  these..  He  would  not  l)eUeve  in  his  own  existence  until  he 
had  proven  it  to  his  own  satisfaction.  And  how  think  you  did  h<i 
prove  it?^  Why,  said  he,  Cogito^  ego  svm.  Now  this  was  proof,  just 
as  illogical  as  if  he  had  said,  'I  have  an  eye  or  an  car,  and  therefore  I 
am.'  Yet  this  proof  satisfied  his  mind.  It  is  said  of  Pyrrho,  tlie 
lather  of  the  Elean  Philosophy,  that  so  incredulous  was  he  in  the  testi- 
mony of  his  senses,  that  he  would  not  get  out  of  the  way  of  any 
danger,  however  imminent;  that  his  friends  had  to  take  him  out  of  the 
way  of  danger;  for  he  would  not  turn  a^vay  from  t})e  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice. But  there  is  no  stopping  place  to  such  philosophical  reveries. 
ft  IS  not  strange  that  Mr.  Owen  should  diverge  go  far  from  the  ben  ten 
track  of  common  sense.  Many  philosophers  hare  done  so  before  him, 
^me  of  them  have  ggne  still  farther  than  he  \Yu  case  is  by  no 
means  singular. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  that  there  is  great  speciousness  in 
the  doctrine  of  necessity.  This  jve  may  yet  find  neces?:nry  to  expose. 
I  am  willing  to  concede  many  of  Mr.  Owen'^s  point??;  pucli  as.  We 
eannot  help  being  bom  black  or  white;  we  caniiot  choose  tho  period 
or  place  of  our  birth,  nor  control  the  circumstances  cf  our  luirturn 
and  education.  But  does  it  follow,  as  a  logical  coricln?ion,  tbaf, 
because  all  men  did  not  create  themselves,  ergo^  ail  religioris  are 
founded  in  ignorance.  This  wduld  seem  to  be  the  logical  tendency 
of  Mr.  Owen's  ratiocinations.  Godwin,  a  highly  gifted  writer,  run:- 
jit  random  pretty  much  afler  the  same  fashion ;  but  he  was  constrained 
to  stop  some  miles  on  this  side  of  materialism.  An  insuperable 
difficulty  occurred  to  him  in  the  doctrine  of  causation.  Godwin,  in 
Jiis  reasonings  on  causation,  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  power  tkovghi  exercised  over  tho 
movements  of  matter.  Af>er  exploring  the  whole  area  of  materialism, 
and  tlie  popular  doctrine  of  necessity,  he  discovered  that  it  was  most 
philosophic  to  make  the  f  >llowing  confessions  or  concessions : — 

^Of  the  origin  of  the  facvlty  of  thottgJU,  we  are  wholly  wnii  formed. 
A  w  far  from  certain^  that  the  'phenomenon  of  motion  can  any  where 
exist  wh^e  there  is  no  thought.  The  motions  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble .systems  is  the  most  inexplicnhle  of  all  nwtionsj  simple  or  complex. 
Thought  appears  to  he  themedinm  of  operation  in  the  material  system 
%7i€  materialists  make  thought  the  effect  of  matter  or  motion  imjrrcssiiig 
WJ5J  btUare  not  these  ejfects  a^qin  pauses?  Consequently  thought  becomes 
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the  cause  af  ilic  motetncnU  and  changes  of  matter.  We  are  urlieersall^ 
finable  to  discover  the  ground  of  necessary  connexion .  It  is  possible  that 
as  a  numerous  class  of  motions  have  their  constant  origin  in  thought; 
so  there  may  he  no  thoughts  altogether  unattended  with  motion.  There 
are  hut  tico  ways  in  ^hich  thought  can  be  excited  in  the  mind — 1^.  by- 
external  impressions;  and^  2dly.  by  the  property  which  one  thought  ex- 
isting in  the  nU/nd  is  found  to  have  of  introducing  another  by  some  link 
anknowny^ 

These  cardiaal  points,  dimly  apprehended^  saved  him  from  the 
vortex  of  materialism,  and  afford  some  wholesome  admonitions  to  our 
modem  wise  men  who  are  dressing  up  anew  the  long  exploded  doc- 
trines of  fate  and  materialism. 

But,  to  return  to  the  doctrine  of  circumstances;  we  have  proof, 
deduced  from  the  experience  of  every  man,  that  we  are  not  always 
controlled  by  the  circumstances  around  us. 

Do  we  not  originate  new  ideas  giving  birth  to  new  systems?  Carry 
fhe  influences  of  circumstances,  according  to  Mr.  Owcn^s  doctrine^ 
out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  and  w^e  must  cease  to  be  prc^res- 
sive  beings — ^there's  a  stop  put  to  our  progressive  improvability.  But 
^t  behoves  Mr.  Owen,before  he  can  establish  the  truth  of  his  positions, 
to  account  for  a  variety  of  principles  in  human  nature,  in  direct  oppo- 
s^ition  to  his  whole  theory.    Of  these  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with,  the  perusal  of  my  friend's 
^•'twelve  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature,"  which  he  handed  me 
during  the  intermission.  I  have  very  little  objection  to  any  of  them^ 
save  diat  which  undertakes  to  settle  the  amount  of  influence  which 
the  will  exercises  over  our  belief.  But  this  is  a  question  which  I  am 
not  about  to  agitate  at  present.  But  the  admission  of  Mr.  0\ven*s 
^^facts^^  does  not  involve  an  admission  of  all  the  reasonings  and  de- 
ductions superinduced  upon  them.  But  these  very  '^facts''  demon- 
strate that  Mr,  Owen  has  lost  sight  of  the  creature  man,  and  of  the . 
!*elations  in  ;(vhich  he  exists  and  acts.  He  never  takes  into  view  the 
intellectual  endowments  of  man.  No  analysis  of  the  powers  or  ca- 
pabilities of  the  human  mind  has  been  attempted,  'Tis  the  mere 
animal,  the  external  case,  which  is  th^  mere  habitation  of  the  intelli- 
gent principle,  which  engrosses  his  whole  thought  and  theory.  All 
That  Mr.Owen  has  said  of  man,  might,  witljt  the  same  logical  propriety,  .' 
be  aflirmed  of  a  goat.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  these  twelve,  laws 
that  is  not  as  true  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  animal  creation  as  it  . 
is  of  man.  According  to  these  "divine  laws  of  human  nature,''  mao 
i^  as  eflectually  deprived  of  all  data  whereon  to  form  a  judgment,  or 
^ven  a  conjecture  concerning  his  primitive  origin  or  future  destiny, 
as  is  the  liorse  or  dog.  Now  in  laying  the  fouudation  of  any  science 
Mr  theory  regarding  the  nature  of  man^  we  must  take  into  view  the 
whole  premises,  as  well  in  relation  to  mind  as  matter — to  things 
future  as  to  things  present.  Every  rational  theory  on  the  nature  of 
man  must  be  pr^icated,  de  rebus  spiritualibus,  as  well  os  f^e  rebue 
nattgrcAibu^^-^tpoa  his  spiritual,  as  well  as  his  animal  endpwr^i^Dl* ; 

•Godwin,  vd.  I  p.  404—450. 
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oilierwise«  theory  predicated  on  only  a  part  of  man,  must  be  defec- 
tive, and  at  variance  with  all  experience. 

Errors  of  this  kind  are  very  common  among  theorists.  Each  of 
them  has  some  favorite  principle,  by  which  he  resolves  every  thing, 
and  to  which  all  his  reasonings  tend.  But  every  rational  theory  of 
man  must  be  predicated  upon  a  strict  analysis  of  the  whole  man, 
moral  and  physical-^upon  an  analysis  of  his  mental  endowments  as 
well  as  his  physical  faculties — upon  an  analysis  of  every  thing  per- 
taining to  the  man,  soul,  body,  and  spirit  But  these  "twelve  facts" 
only  prove  that  all  our  ideas  are  the  result  of  mere  sensation — that 
they  are  acquii-ed,  accumulated,  and  imposed  by  the  influence  of 
external  circumstances. 

AVe  may  yet  examine  whetlier  such  a  theory  can  be  predicate*! 
upon  the  principles  alleged.  Locke,  Hume,  and  all  the  mental  philo- 
sophers, have  agreed  upon  certain  premises.  Mirabcau  himj;olf  agreed 
with  Locke  and  Hume.  They  all  agree  that  all  our  original  ideu« 
sure  the  result  of  sensation  and  reflection;  that  is,  that  the  five  senses 
inform  us  of  the  properties  of  bodies,  that  our  five  senses  arc  the  only 
avenues  through  which  ideas  of  material  objects  can  be  derived  to  iis; 
that  we  have  an  intellectual  power  of  comparing  these  imprc.=5-ions 
thus  derived  to  us  through  the  media  of  the  senses;  and  this  they  cnH 
reflection.  Admitting  this  theory  to  be  correct,  (Mr.  Ow«.mi  Jias 
doubted  it;)  but  if  it  be  correct  that  all  our  simple  ider.f;  are  the  result 
of  sensation  and  reflection,  how  can  we  have  any  idea,  the  archetype 
of  which  does  not  exist  in  nature? 

But  the  question  is^  Whence  are  the  ideas,  which  we  call  religious, 
derived  to  us!  Neither  our  sensations,  impressions,  nor  their  combina- 
tions, have  evA  been  able  to  shadow  out  an  archetype  of  a  God  or 
Creator  producing  something  out  of  nothing.  All  our  ideas  concern- 
ing creative  power  have  exclusive  reference  to  changes  wrought  upon 
created  matter.  From  the  preceding  sketch  the  idea  of  changing  a 
shapeless  piece  of  wood  into  a  chair,  is  easily  derived  to  us — it  is 
simply  an  idea  of  a  change  wrought  upon  the  raw  material,  that  being 
created  to  the  hand  of  the  maker.  But  we  have  an  idea  of  God,  of  a 
Creator,  a  being  who  has  produced  the  whole  material  univei'se  by  the 
bare  exhibition  of  physical  creative  power.  This  idea  we  contend 
can  have  no  archetype  in  nature^  because  we  have  never  seen  any 
thing  produced  out  of  nothing.  But  we  have  the  idea  of  the  existence 
of  this  creative  power.  It  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all  religions.  If 
we  appeal  to  traditionary  or  historic  evidence,  we  shall  find  that  all 
nations  had  origmally  some  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a  Great  First 
Cause,  But  the  difficulty  is-^how  did  the  idea  originate?  By  what 
process  could  it  have  been  engendered  ?  Where  was  the  archetype  in 
nature  to  suggest  (consistently  with  the  analysis  of  the  human  mind) 
the  remotest  idea  of  a  Creator,  or  any  other  idea  concerning  spiritual 
things?  Locke  and  Hume  admit  the  almost  unl)ound(^  power  o(  tJie 
imagination.  It  can  al)stract,  compound,  and  combine  the  qualities 
of  <S)J9^s  already  known,  and  thus  form  new  creations  ad  wfinitnm, 
Hut  SiSlJ  it  borrows  all  the  original  qualities  frojn  the  cth?r  fqcullie^ 
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of  the  mind,  and  fix>nl  the  external  senses.    Imagination  ean  kmob 
at  large  upon  the  properties  of  animals,  and  by  abstracting  from 
one  and  adding  to  another,  and  thus  combining  their  respective 
qualities,  it  creates  to  itself  images  unlike  any  thing  existing  io 
nature.  Hence  the  Centaur,  the  Sphinx,  and  the  GriHin.  But  our  ideas 
of  all  the  constituents  of  these  creatures  of  imagination  are  derived 
from  our  senses  and  reflections.    There  is  no  limit  to  its  vagaries;  for, 
as  the  poet  says,  it  can  moat  easily  convert  a  hush  into  a  hear.    But  a 
man,  some  say,  may  imagine  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause,  and  may 
originate  spiritual  ideas.    But  this  is  impossible  from  any  thing  yet 
known  in  experience  or  in  philosophy.     To  form  ideas  concerui'ig 
spiritual  things,  imagination  has  to  travel  out  of  her  province.     To 
form  the  very  first  i&a  of  a  God,  she  must  transcend  the  visible  ma- 
terial world.    Nothing  so  fantastic  as  the  vagaries  of  imagination,  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  circumscribed.     My  imagination  might  picture 
to  me  a  tree,  the  roots  of  which  are  iron^  the  stem  hrassy  the  lea^ves 
Silver^  and  the  apples  gold;  but  if  I  had  never  seen  a  tree  growing  in 
tlie  earth,  could  1  possibly  have  conceived,  in  the  wildest  vagaries  of 
jny  imagination,  an  idea  of  this  wonderful  metallic  tree?   I  therefcnie 
conceive  that  it  devolves  upon  Mr.  Owen  (in  deducing  his  proofs  of  the 
first  position,  that  ^'all  religions  are  founded  in  the  ignorance  of 
man'')  to  show  that  we  possess  those  powers  which  can  enable  us  to 
reason  from  sei&sible  material  objects  up  to  spiritual,  immaterial  ex- 
istences.   It  behoves  him  to  show  that  ignorant  men,  or  men  in  the 
rudest  ages  of  the  world,  were  competent  to  invent  and  establish  re- 
ligion.    If  it  be  so  that  man  is  destitute  of  power  to  create  something 
out  of  nothing,  or  to  originate  the  fundamental  ideas  and  terms  found 
in  all  religions — ^if  he  cannot  clear  up  this  matter,  how  can  he  affirm 
that  all  religion  is  founded  upon  the  ignorance  of  men?    But  this  is' 
not  all :  there  are  a  few  questions  which  I  now  beg  leave  distinctively 
to  propose  to  my  opponent  for  his  consideration.    I  will  furnish  him 
with  a  copy  of  them  for  his  examination  during  the  evening,  that  on 
the  morrow  he  may  see  the  necessity  of  going  more  philosophically 
to  work,  if  he  intend  to  debate  the  points  at  issue  at  all : — 

1.  Can  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  mental  powers,  originate  lan- 
guage? And  even  suppose  he  could  in  vent. names  for  external  sensible 
objects,  could  he  also  originate  the  terms  peculiar  to  religion,  for 
which  ne  has  no  types  in  the  sensible  creation? 

2.  Must  not  the  object  or  idea  exist  prior  to  the  name  or  term  by 
which  it  is  designated?  For  example,  the  term  "steam-boat,''  a  word 
invented  in  our  time — ^wasnot  the  object  in  existence  before  this  name 
was  found  in  our  vocabulary  ? 

3.  Must  not  the  idea  of  the  existence  of  any  particular  object,  be 
prior  to  the  idea  of  any  of  itisi  properties?  Or  can  we  conceive  of  the 
properties  of  a  thing,  before  we  have  an  idea  of  that  thing's  existence? 

4.  How,  then,  do  we  become  conscious  of  the  idea  of  spirit,  our 
consciousness  bemg  limited  to  the  objects  of  sensation,  perception, 
and  memory;  and  consequently  all  our  mental  operations  being  ne- 
cessarily confined  to  the  same  objects? 


.  Sw  I>oes  twH  onr  belief,  as  well  as  oUr  knowledge  and  experience^ 
depend  upon  our  mental  operations? 

I  choose  to  present  the  matter  in  this  form  in  order  to  elicit  from  mv 
t>pponent  something  like  an  knalysis  of  the  powers  of  the  human  min<}, 
which  we  must  have  soon  or  late  in  tfiis  controversy,  if  either  of  us  will 
redeem  the  pledge  we  have  given  to  this  community.    [Italf  hour  oirf.l 

Here  Mr.  Owen  rises  and  states  thai  the  period  has  expired  for  which 
Ihe^  can  he  permitted  to  occupy  the  building  this  afierztoon. 

Tuesday  forenoon^  April  Mtkj  1820. 
Mr*  OwBN  rises- 
Gentlemen  Moderators— You  decided  yesterday  evening,  that  tho 
part  of  the  subject  to  be  continued  by  me,  was  to  prove  that  all  reli- 
gions have  been  founded  in  ignorance.     It  was,  I  believe,  so  stated 
by  tlie  Chairman, 

I  last  night  received  some  questions  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell ; 
'  but  discovering  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  subject  matter  im- 
Qiediately  before  us,  we  will  postpone  the  consideration  of  them  until 
I  have  demonstrated  the  five  propositions  which  I  have  engaged  to 
prove.  Afterwards  I  will,  if  time  permit^  discuss  any  metaphysical 
questioB,  however  subtle.  But  as  you,  gentlemen,  have  decided  that 
ive«1iall  proceed  to  investigate  the  points  agreed  upon  between  Mr.. 
Campbell  and  myself,  I  feel  bound  to  abide  by  your  decision « 

My  friends,!  yesterday  pursued  this  point  through  four  of  the  fun- 
.  damental  laws,  upon  which  I  rely  to  prove  all  I  have  undertaken  to  do, 
in  this  engagement  with  Mr,  Campbell.  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
Jlfthyviz,  **l^hat  each  individual  is  so  created,  at  birth,  that  he  may  bo 
compelled  to  receive  true  ideas  or  false  notions,  and  beneficial  or  in- 
jurious habits,  and  jetain  them  with  great  tenacity.'*  This  is  one  of 
^e  fiindamental  laws  of  human  nature,  which  may  properly  be  called 
a  divine  law;  no  man  created  it;  no  man  knows  how  it  was  cl^atedi 
it  exists  in  man  at  all  times,  wherever  he  may  be  found ;  it  is  beyond 
man^s  contr<J ;  and  I  conceive  that  that  which  is  beyond  human  con** 
tfol,  to  be  truly  divine,  if  any  thing  can  be  so  called.  If  then  it  be  a 
law  of  our  nature,  that  infants  may  be  so  placed,  that  without  the 
possibility  of  resistance,  on  their  parts,  they  may  be  compelled  to  re^ 
ceive  rational  ideaa  or  false  notions ;  they  cannot  be  responsible  for 
what  they  are  thus  made  to  receive,  without  their  consent.  When  we 
lo<^  at  the  countenance  of  those  who  have  been  born  and  reared  in 
very  inferior  circumstances  of  life — of  those  wholly  devoid  of  educa- 
tion, we  discover  at  once  their  ignorance,  before  they  speak.  The 
expression  of  their  countenances  assures  us,  before  a  word  is  spoken, 
that  they  are  devoid  of  intelligence.  We  perceive  that  their  trainingf 
and  instniction  have  been  entirely  neglected.  Are  these  men  to  bo 
responsible  for  the  neglect  which  they  have  experienced?  On  tlie 
other  hand,  let  us  observe  the  countenances  of  intelligent,  well  educa- 
ted men,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  they 
have  been  educated  amidst  circumstances  comparatively  favorable  for 
-•Ihe  develop^meat  of  their  mental  faculties.    But  can  these  individu- 
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ii^s  (iesejr\'e  merit  for  being  so  placed?  Surely  man  has  alt(^&ys  t^eir 
/n  error  on  these  subjects.  The  character  of  the  va ried  circumstancefT 
ill  which  tliey  were  placed,  from  infancy,  is  stamped  upon  the  expres- 
sion and  features  of  both.  They  were  made  what  they  are,  by  mea'^ 
^ures  adopted  by  persons,  over  whom  they  had  no  control,  and  by  a 
^K)wer  of  which  they  were  ignorant. 

JMy  friends,  whenever  you  shall  consider  these  things^  rationally, 
t  on  will  discover  that  not  one  of  the  religions  which  has  ever  been 
iiivented,  or  forced  upon  mankind,  apply  to  a  being  who  is  thus  or* 
ganizcd.  Fortunately,  for  our  posterity,  we  have  now  discovered -that 
Ave  are  so  created  that  the  adults  of  this  or  any  subsequent  generation 
may  form  the  character  of  their  successors,  to  attain  high  physical 
ynd  mental  excellence;  and  through  this  knowledge  we  shall  soon 
learn  to  do  justice  to  human  nature.  We  shall. not  continue  as  we 
have  heretofore  done,  to  find  fault  with  human  nature,  because  our 
parents  have  allowed  us  to  be  trained  in  all  kinds  of  ignorance  and 
tad  feeling.  No,  w'c  shall  discover  that  we  are  the  effects  of  causes 
as  certain  and  known,  as  any  efiects  that  ever  man  traced  up  to'  the 
known  and  ascertained  causes. 

When  we  shall  learn  to  know  ourselves ;  when  we  shall  no  longer 
remain  in  ignorance  of  what  manner  of  beings  we  are ;  then,  and  then 
only, -shall  we  know  how  to  estimate  the  value  and  importance,  of  a 
human  being  at  birth ;  they  will  be  no  longer  neglected  in  infency. 
We  shall  be  conscious  of  the  necessity  which  exists,  to  give  the  great- 
est attention  to  the  formation  of  their  ideas,  habits,  and  characters, 
from  the  commencement  of  their  existence.  Then  we  shall  discover 
the  certain  method  whereby  to  make  our  infants  the  most  superior  of 
human  beings — superior  in  ideas,  in  habits,  in  manners,  in  disposition^ 
and  in  morals — ^superior  in  every  thing  calculated  to  improve  the 
condition  of  society.  If,  however,  these  new  arrangements  were  now 
in  tlie  full  tide  of  successful  experiment ;  if  they  were  now  even  actu- 
ally consununated,  and  their  happy  effects  experienced ;  I  woiild  nol 
conscientiously  attribute  one  particle  of  praise  or  blame  to  the  indi 
viduals  who  had  been  the  most  prominent  agents  in  bringing  about 
such  a  revolution.  No,  my  friends,  we  might,  with  equal  justice,  at- 
tribute  merit  to  the  coat  which  I  now  wear,  because  it  is  black,  as  to 
the  individval  to  whose  lot  it  may  fall  to  bring  about  this  new  order  of 
things.  We.  can  paint  any  infant  black  or  white,  in  qjiaracter,  by  our 
care  or  neglect;  but  who  shall  blame  or  praise  the  infant  for  what 
others  perform  for  him,'  and  not  err?  No;  when  one©  the  full  truth 
upon  this  subject  shall  be  understood  and  appreciated,  all  irrational 
praise  and  blame,  all  those  unkind  feelings,  which  the  present  system 
generates,  will  no  longer  exist;  there  will  not  be  a  single  motive  fop 
a  harsh  feeling  amongst  the  whole  race.  Why,  my  friends,  we  have 
l)een  told  (and  that  truly,  too,)  that  the  greatest  of  all  virtues  is  charity. 
But  what  kind  of  charity  ?  la  it  a  charity  for  those  who  happen  to  be 
placed  in  like  circumstances  with  ourselves?  Is  it  a  charity  for  our 
own  pai*ticular  sect  or  party?  No;  the  character  which  is  required  to 
form  this  virtue,  can  be  derived  only  from  this  kno>vledgc  of  oursclveSn  - 
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and  through  this  knowledge  it  will  become  irresistible  and  universal ; 
it  will  be  a  pure  unalloyed  charily,  extending  to  the  whole  human  race. 
Compare  now  this  charity,  which  excludes  not  one  human  being  that 
ever  has  been  born,  with  the  charity  which  now  exists  in  the  world. 
And  why  has  not  this  charity  been  coeval  with  our  race?  Why,  sim- 
ply, because,  fi-om  the  beginning  of  time,  we  have  been  kept  in  the 
dark;  because  all  manner  of  foul  play  has  been  employed  to  tnakeand 
to  keep  us  irrational^  and  to  prevent  us  from  knowing  any  thing  about 
ourselves. 

Whenever  a  spirit  more  ardent  than  that  belonging  to  the  ordin&ry 
race  of  mortals,  attempted  an  investigation  of  moral  and  social  dis- 
eases, there  has  ever  been  a  government  and  a  priesthood  at  hand  to 
say  to  them  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ^^Trespass  not  upon  our  preroga- 
tives; advance  not  one  step  in  that  direction  without  ottr  permission; 
know  you  not  that  the  people  must  be  kept  in  the  dark  V^  But,  my 
fnends,  how  beautiful  are  the  simple  trutlis  of  nature !  They  require 
no  preaching,  Sunday  afler.  Sunday,  year  ailer  year,  generation  afler 
generation,  to  prove  that  they  are  true.  A  half  dozen  sermons  upon 
religion  and  morals  w^ould  be  quite  sufHcient  to  enlighten  all  who 
niight  hear  them.  This  plan  of  proceeding  would  certainly  save  a 
great  expense  of  time  and  money,  and  be  a  great  gain  in  many 
in^portant  points  of  view  to  the  public.  But  do  not  suppose  tliat  I 
wish  to  excite  one  angry  feeling  against  the  priesthood.  They  are  a 
class,  formed  like  all  other  classes,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  soci- 
eties in  which  they  live,  and  are  no  more  culpable  than  any  other 
portion  of  any  other  society.  I  have  several  friends,  whom  I  highly 
esteem,  who  are  ministers,  not  of  one  but  of  all  the  sects  generally 
known  in  Europe — men  whom  I  believe  to  be  strictly  ccmscientious; 
and  with  some  of  tliese  in  particular  I  live  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
and  feel  a  great  regard  and  affection  for  them  personally.  I  have 
two  brothers-in-law  who  are  christian  ministers,  and  we  have  always 
had  a  sincere  friendship  for  each  other.  1  cannot  blame  them  or  other 
ministers  of  religion,  for  being  made  what  they  are.  I  feel  the  in- 
justice of  attributing  to  any  of  them  individually  the  errors  of  their 
sects,  or  the  evils  which  they  create.  Tlie  responsibiliiy  wliich  I 
have  assumed  in  my  continued  earnest  endeavors  to  subvert  all  the 
religions  of  the  world,  and  thereby  deprive  many  individuals  of  tlicir 
present  only  mode  of  support,  has  been  always  one  of  serious  con- 
sideration. It  has  occupied  much  of  my  thoughts.  I  have  been  most 
anxious  to  discover  a  safe  and  secure  mode  to  prevent  priests,  lawyers, 
physieians,  or  merchants  being  injured  personally  by  the  change,  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate.  I  know  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
this  change  (tremendous  as  it  may  and  must  appear  to  those  who  are 
not  prepared  for  it)  must  take  place !  and  take  place  too  rapidly,  my 
friends,  unless  we  can  beforehand  infuse  so  much  charity  as  to 
prompt  us  to  the  adoption  of  the  means  by  which  the  present  indivi«* 
duals  in  these  classes  may  be  supported  as  long  as  tliey  live.  But 
I  am  not  without  consolation  even  upon  this  subject.  The  peculiar 
cticuimtanceB  in  which  I  have  been  placed^  (circumstances  which 
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I  may  hereafter  explain  if  necesgary,)  enable  me  to  state  confidently 
that  the  time  has  passed  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  any  contest  about 
the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  or  about  any  pecuniary  consideration. 
The  enormous  scientific  power  obtained  within  the  last  half  century 
ibr  the  creation  of  wealth,  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  upon  many 
other  important  subjects,  will  change  men^s  minds  on  these  matters 
and  introduce  a  principle  of  justice  instead  of  the  practice  of  gain. 
The  public  may  be  expected  to  become  rational  upon  these  subjects, 
and  be  enabled  toguide  these  two  powers  to  produce  a  general  benefit 
^rcdl  classes.  When  these  powers  are  developed,  they  will  be  fi)und 
amply  sufficient  to  secure  to  every  child,  fix)m  birth  to  death,  a  full 
rtupply  of  every  thing  really  beneficial  for  his  nature^  or  that  caa 
contribute  to  his  happiness.  As  we  advance  in  real  knowledge,  and  • 
thus  become  rationiil,  we  shall  discover  that  there  can  be  no  cause 
Skt  anxiety,  with  regard  to  pecuniary  matters,  or  rather  the  means  of 
living  in  comforts  We  shall  perceive  that,  with  the  ample  means  now 
poses^ed  by  society,  arrangements  the  most  simple  acnd  beautifiil  ma^ 
Be  created  to  produce  a  superfluity  of  real  wealth  for  the  whole  soci- 
ety, so  abundant,  indeed,  ^at  we  may  all  fireely  use  as  much  as  we 
desire — even  then  there  will  be  a  surplus,  greatly  exceeding  the  wanta 
af  all. 

My  firiends,  do  not  suppose  that  these  are  chimerical  notions,  un» 
warranted  by  fkcU  They  may  be  easily  explained  and  demonstrated 
to  be  truths,,  by  facts,  the  most  valuable  to  mankind,  and  capable, 
when  rightly  applied,  to  make  the  most  happy  results  ibr  the  genera- 
^ons  to  come*.  This  beneficial  change  is  as  certain  to  arrive  through 
tlie  necessary  prepress  of  improvement  and  advance  of  knoyrledge,  ' 
as  that  you  now  hear  the  sound  of  my  voice.  These  must  be  the  ne»  * 
cessary  results  of  this  law  of  our  nature,  when  wnderstood  and  acted 
upon  in  connexion  with  the  other  laws;  and  I  think  Mr.  Campbell  has 
admitted  the  accuracy  of  them  all,  except  the  one  that  declaxee  our 
wills  to  have  no  power  to  change  our  convictions  or  to  Ibrce  any  be- 
lief on  our  minds^  contrary  to  the  strongest  conviction  already  made 
upon  them.  But,  my  friends,  tliis  law  of  our  nature  promulgates  » 
ftelf-cvident  truth.  If  man  is  thlis  plastic,  in  childhood,  shall  we  not 
adopt  the  same  method  of  moulding  them  into  beings  who  shall  be 
virtuous,  and  consequently,  happy  themselves,  and  dispensers  of  hap- 
piness to  others.  Why,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  law,  shall  one  infe«( 
jior  human  being  be  hereafler  formed?  There  is  surely  no  necessity 
for  it — ^uot  even  that  one  discordant  dia^sition  should  be  formed,,  to 
mar  the  general  happines.  My  friends,  do  you  not  already  perceive 
how  much  we  should  all  be  benefited^-if  there  were  no  inftrior  chai^ 
acters  amongst  us. 

We  come  now  to  the  6th  fimdamental  principle  of  human  nature 
^hich  my  friend  Mr.  Campbell,  says  he  is  not  quite  willing  to  sub* 
scribe  to.  Now,  my  friends,  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  any  thing  even, 
doubtful  or  unsettl^^J,  either  in  your  minds  or  my  friend  Mr.  Camp* 
bell's.  To  establish  the  truth  rf  tbis  divine  law  of  our  Bfttufe^t  is  only 
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necessary  to  adduce  fitcts  which  every  one  can  comprehend,  and 
must  assent  to. 

Therefbre  I  trust,  that  before  we  separate,  not  only  my  friend  Mr^ 
Campbell,  but  every  reflecting  person  here  will  admit  the  truth  of  this 
law.  Tfajb  6th  law  then  ^which  appears  to  be  the  present  stumbling 
block)  is  ^^  that  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  he  must  believe  ac« 
cocding  to  the  strongest  impressions  made  upon  his  feelings  and  fac- 
ulties, and  that  his  belief  in  no  case  depends  upon  his  will.^  If  the 
human  race  had  not  been  involved  in  ignorance,  the  most  gross,  and 
if  that  ignorance  had  not  been  continued  up  to  the  present  hour,  no 
one  could  have  imagined  (or  a  moment  that  he  had  the  power  ofbelief^ 
or  disbelief  at  his  controL 

We  are  beings  so  fonned  by  nature,  that  we  are  compelled  often 
strongly  against  our  wills,  to  believe  what  we  do  not  desire  to  believe;' 
to  be  convinced  of  that  which  we  have  not  any  inclination  to  believe, 
and  what  we  never  expect  to  believe.  If  any  of  you  now  suppose, 
that  you  have  the  power  to  believe  or  disbelieve,  according  to  your  vo- 
litions, be  so  good  as  to  believe  for  a  few  moments,  that  I  am  not  here; 
ccm  any  of  you  do  this?  But  it  may  be  said,  that  this  is  a  &ct,  so 
clear,  that  we  camiot  disbelieve  it  against  the  evidence  of  our  senses. 
•  Well  then,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  control  your  wills,  to  believe 
fully  and  unresen^edly  that  Mahomet  was  a  true  prophet  sent  of  God  f 
Now  b  there  an  ind|2fidual  here,  who  has  been  able  so  far  to  influence 
his  will,  as  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Mahomet's  mission.  I  know 
that  this  is  impossible.'  And  so  it  is  my  friends  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  human  belief  and  opinions.  When  ever  the  human 
mind  shall  be  rescued  from  the  thick  darkness  which  has  heretofore 
enveloped  it,  no  proposition  will  be  more  self-evident,  than  that  our 
will  has  no  control  over  our  belief  and  opinions.  Whether  bom  in 
China  or  Hindostan;  amongst  Christains  or  Jews — whether  in  India 
or  in  Africa--^11  men  are  coerced  by  this  and  other  laws  of  our  na- 
ture to  believe  according  to  the  strongest  impressions  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  birth,  nurture,  and  education,  have  forced  upon  them.—; 
And,  my  friends,  are  you  aware  that  this  error,  taught  us  from  infan- 
cy, that  our  will  has  power  over  our  belief,  is  the  main  pillar  of  all  relig 
ions?  They  have  indeed  no  other  foundation ;  and  you  perceive  it  ia 
quicksand  only.  Be  assured,  there  never  has  been  a  more  injurious 
idea,  forced  into  the  human  mind  than  that  which  has  forced  it  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  merit  or  demerit  in  any  opinion  whatsoever.  We 
can  give  to  all  children,  true  ideas  or  false  notions ;  for  in  this  res- 
pect they  are  perfectly  passive.  And,  indeed,  in  the  universal  ig- 
norance,  of  this  plain  simple  truth,  is  to  be  found  the  chief  cause  of 
all  the  masficusres,  wars,  dissentions  and  miseries  which  have  afflicted 
the  human  race,  and  the  lamentable  want  of  that  pure  and  unrestrict- 
ed charity,  which  ought  to  pervade  the.  population  of  all  countries.— 
When, however,  we  shall  be  taught  to  understand,  and  thereby  mado 
cordially  to  receive  this  truth,  how  delightfully  shall  wo  communi- 
cate with  each  other;  then,  my  friends,  we  shall  no  longer  be-  angry 
iir  1ixeflli(^btieet  degree, 'bectuHe  our  broths  has  been  placed  in  ctr« 
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oumstances,  which  coerce  him  to  think  difierently  fircmi  oursel  vc9i  We 
shall  then  perceive  that  there  is  quite  as  much  rationality  in  bei^g 
iMigry  with  him,  because  his  opinions  do  not  accord  with  ours,  as  there 
would  be  in  being  angry  with  him  because  his  features  are  not  ex- 
actly like  ours.  No,  my  friends,  it  is  just  as  absurd  for  us  to  form 
our  brethem,  to  think  as  we  do,  without  producing  evidence  sufficient 
to  create  conviction  in  their  minds,  as  it  would  be  to  force  every  one 
of  them,  to  be  six  feet  high.  We  can  establish  a  uniform  standard  for 
men^s  height,  with  as  much  color  of  rationality,  as  we  can  for  their 
opinions.  No  man*can  alter,  his  opinions,  by  his  own  will.  We 
must,  before  such  a  change  can  be  made,  receive  from  some  new 
source  reasons  sufficient  to  create  a  conviction  stronger  than  that  by 
which  he  has  been  previously  influenced.  It  is  true  as  my  learned 
friend  will  perhaps  say,  that  men  may  be  more  inclined  to  open  their 
minds,  to  receive,  or  to  be  confirmed  in  one  set  of  opinions,  and  to 
neglect  the  means  of  acquiring,  or  close  their  minds  against  receiv- 
ing some  other  opinions,  which  they  have  been  taught  to  believe,  are 
erroneous,  and  injurious;  but  our  motives  for  so  doing,  exist  in  our 
minds  independently  of  our  wills.  We  have  been  in -such  cases  pre- 
viously prejudiced  in  favor  of,  or  against  these  opinions.  Some  wills 
were  necessarily  formed  by  these  prejudices,  and  we  could  no  more 
avoid  our  feelings,  in  these  respects,  Uian  our  convictions,  when  they 
have  been  made.  Now  I  wish  to  put  you  all  on  jpur  guard,' relative 
to  this  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  because  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  it  is  one  of  the  two  chief  pillars,  on  which  the  religions  of  the 
world  rest  for  support,  and  if  this  shall  be  now  destro^'ed  jtthey  must^ 
of  necessity,  fall.  They  have,  as  I  mofet  concientiously  believe,  no 
other  foundation  of  any  sufficient  strength  to  retain  them  in  existence. 
They  rest  but  upon  these  two  pillars,  and  we  shall  soon  try  the 
strength  of  the  other,  which  will  next  come  under  our  view.  Let  ub 
here  pause,  my  friends,  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the  depth  of  that 
'darkness,  in  which  our  ancestors  must  have  been  involved,  not  to 
have  discovered  through  so  many  ages,  this,  almost  self  evident  truth. 
[Half  hour  out] 

Mr.  Campbell,  rose — 
Mr.  Chairman — The  questions  which  were  yesterday  proposed  j  to 
Mr.  Owen,  very  naturally  presented  themselves  from  his  own  prem* 
ises.  He  proposed  to  prove  all  religions  humanj  therefore  he  most 
show  that  human  beings  could  invent  them.  This  I  contend,  he  must 
do,  or  give  up  his  first  position.  But  he  supposes  that  I  will  not  insist 
upon  his  attending  to  them.  In  this,  he  is  doubtless  mistaken,  I  do 
insist  upon  it,  and  I  think  he  will  foel  himself  compelled  to  attend  16 
them.  But  he  has  promised  to  take  them,  under  his  consideration  by 
and  by.  I  will  just  remark  here,  that  his  last  address  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  preceding  one.  Both  amount  to  this,  that  man  did 
not  make  himself,  and  consequently  is  irresponsible;  ergo^  all  relig* 
ions  must  be  false.  Tiiis  appears  to  be  his  darling  corollary.  As  to 
my  ad  mission,  of  the  twelve  '<  facts,"  which  I  did  for  the  sake  of  argut 
suenti  I  say  again  I  am  ready  to  admit  them  all,  with  the  exception : 
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already  stated.  But  what  of  this?  Mr.  Owen  mAjr  state  iweUefactSf 
«8  he  calls  them,  more  about  man,  and  1  may  admit  them  all,  and 
yet  the  original  question  be  just  as  it  was.  If  Mr.  Owen  had  said,  that 
H  man' has  two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  hands,  two  feet&c.  &c.  and  such 
and  such  mental  faculties;  I  would  admit  it.  But  when  admitted, 
will  it  follow  from  these  truths,  accidents  or  properties,  rfffirmed  of 
man,  that  all  religions  are  false?  I  admitted  at  first  hearing,  most 
of  his  facts,  because,  my  great  object  is  to  admit  every  thing  in  any  de«^ 
groe  relevant  or  pertinent  to  the  argument,  that  we  may  save  time,  and 
put  the  controversy  upon  the  proper  issue.  But  my  friend  has  said 
that  the  whole  pith  of  the  argument  is  concentrated  in  the  corollary, 
that  man  did  not  make  himself,  ergo,  is  irresponsible.  Now  this  dogma 
puts  out  of  the  world,  and  out  of  human  language,  every  idea  of  re- 
Pponsibility  of  any  kind,  or  to  any  being  whatever.  Is  this  the  con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished  by  all  necessarians!  According 
to  this  argument,  no  responsibility  of  any  sort  can  be  predicated  of 
man  any  more  than  of  a  stone.  This  is  the  legitimate  stopping  place 
of  the  emancipating  principle,  of  the  system  of  unconquerable  circum- 
stances. What  mighty  results!  No  blame,  no  praise,  no  virtue,  no 
vice,  no  thanks,  no  gratitude.  All  our  social,  moral,  natural,  and  re- 
ligious relations,  obligations,  and  dependences  are  at  once  annihila- 
ted by  the  besom  of  this  sweeping  corollary. 

'  Mr.  Owen  has  dwelt  with  much  pleasure  upon  the  loveliness  of 
those  kind  feelings  which  his  system  is  to  generate.  How  short  sight- 
ed  the  philosopher!  Will  not  this  principle  of  necessity  inevitably 
exterminate  all  good,  kind,  and  generous  feelings!  Does  he  lay  any 
basis  for  benevolent  feelings!  He  inveighs  against  the  bad  feelings 
cl'society.  His  system  condemns  him  here.  He  might  as  rationally 
inveigh  against  benevolent,  as  malevolent  feelings.  And  I  repeat, 
what  basis  does  he  lay  for  the  former,  rather  than  the  latter!  Do 
not  these  principles  assume  man  to  be  as  much  a  particle  of  matter 
as  my  friend's  coat,  which  he  says  cannot  help  being  black.  Who 
would  think  of  praising  a  coat  because  it  is  white,  or  of  blaming  a 
coat  because  it  is  black  ?  As  little  commendable  is  virtue — as  little 
eondemnable  is  vice!! 

Mr.  Owen  views  man  as  just  so  many  pounds  of  matter  subject  to 
all  the  laws  of  matter,  and  in  this  view  his  laws  of  human  nature  are 
no  more  than  the  laws  of  a  stone.  And  it  is  plain  that  no  man  compos 
menHs  can  attribute  praise  or  blame,  merit  or  demerit,  virtue  or  vice 
to  a  stone.  It  is  quite  natural  for  me  to  like  good  water,  but  can  I  feel 
grateful  to  the  fountain  or  rivulet  which  slakes  my  thirst?  Can  I 
thank  the  earth  which  sustains  me  with  its  harvests,  or  the  tree  which 
refreshes  me  with  its  fruit  and  its  shade?  No,  because  there  is 
nothing  voluntary,  nothing  moral,  in  these  contributions  of  nature. — 
This  beneficence  of  the  fountain,  the  earth,  and  the  tree  is  purely  ne- 
ccssary  or  involuntary.  I  know  that  they  cannot  refuse  to  render  me 
their  tributes.  I  know  that  it  is  a  necessary  and  inseparable  incident 
to  the  law  of  their  nature  that  they  should  he  tributary  to  man.  I 
i-epeat  it,  tbat  Mr.  Qwen's  doctrine  of  irresponsibility  lays  thQ  axe  to 
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the  root  of  that  tree  from  whence  spring  idl  our  feelinpfs,  good  asi  writ' 
ms  evil.  Like  a  rash  and  unskilful  physician,  he  kills  the  patient* 
while  he  kills  the  fever.  All  the  kind  feelings,  complacency,  afiec^ 
tion,  and  social  delights  are  murdered  hy  the  same  sword  which  is 
unsheathed  to  stab  religion  to  the  heart. 

If  I  could  be  brought  to  admit  that  man  is  altogether  a  material  be^ 
ing,  a  pure  animal,!  could  have  little  difficulty  in  admitting  the  wh(4e^ 
of  Mr.  Owen^s  theory,  I  could  then  be  brought  to  believe  that  all  our  • 
ideas  of  our  natural,  moral,  social  and  religious  relations,  obligationB' 
and  dependencies  were  absurd.  I  earnestly  wish  that  my  friend  was 
more  fully  aware,  than  he  seems  to  be,  that  while  he  is  thus  ainung  at 
the  extermination  of  aJl  bad  feelings,  he  is  in  reality  sapping  the  foun-* 
dations  of  society. 

fiiit  Mr.  Owen  tells  us  that  the  infant  man  could  not  help  bemg  sui^ 
rounded  with  his  individual  set  of  circumstances.  Well,  admit  it ;  but 
13  man  ever  to  remain  an  infant?  If  he  were  always  to  remain  in  a^ 
state  of  infantile  imbecility,  then  he  might  be  likened  to  the  tree  or-r 
to  the  stone  located  to  the  soil,  subject  only  to  the  laws  of  mere  organic 
matter.  But  how  few  of  the  human  family  are  controlled  by  the  pecu*, 
liar  circumstances  which  surrounded  their  infancy  ?  That  they  are 
in  some  measure  afifected  by  them  is  admitted ;  but  ninety-nine  iii 
every  hundred  rise  superior,  or  ^1  inferior  to  their  circumstances. — 
I  apprehend  it  to  be  a  capital  fallacy  in  Mr.  Owen^s  theory  that  while 
he  originates  man  in  a  certain  set  of  circumstances  he  leaves  him 
there,  and  never  considers  that  the  adult  man  is  continually  changing 
his  circumstances,  and  that  there  is  not  a  more  common  incident  ia 
human  life,  nor  a  more  common  phrase  in  human  language  than  to 
change  one's  ciraimstances.  We  change  our  circumstances,  and  our 
circumstances  change  us.  And  while,  in  one  sense,  man  is  as  de- 
pendent for  his  future  developement  as  for  his  origination  on  circum- 
stances, it  is  just  as  true  that  he  controls  his  circumstances  with  aa 
much  ease  as  Mr.  Owen  changes  his  coat,  his  climate,  his  food,  or  his 
country. 

'  We  say  that  infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  the  non  compos  mentes,  are 
irresponsible  and  we  have  guardians  assigned  them.  All  societies 
agree  that  these  are  irresponsible  because  they  are  either  untaught, 
or  unteachable.  BtU  carry  out  Mr  Owen's  principles  to  their  legiti- 
mate length,  and  the  conclusion  irresistably  follows  that  all  men  are 
reduced  to  the  state  of  non  compos  mentis — the  sage  is  as  irresponsible 
as  the  idiot.  Irrational  animals  and  vegetables  are  to  be  loved  or  hated, 
praised  or  dispraised — are  as  sociable,  as  responsible  and  as  irrespon- 
sible as  philosophers.  There  can  be  no  responsibility  exacted  from 
any  human  being  on  these  principles  more  than  from  a  stone,  a  tree, 
a  horse,  or  a  dog. 

What  is  involved  and  pre-supposed  in  the  idea  of  responsibility? — 
Certainly  rationality.  We  never  think  of  praising  or  blaming,  of  re- 
warding or  punishing  an  infant  until  its  rational  faculties  are  in  some 
degree  developed.  When  he  nas  been  trained  to  acquire  a  rational 
lliacrimination  between  right  and  wrong,  then  we  begin  to  connect  the 
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4deaof  m^MMifiibility  with  Chat  iniiint.  Common  aensre,  then,  teaches  us 
that  rationality  and  responsibility  are  terms  nearly  allied,  and  that  the 
developement  of  the  one  is  inseparably  connected  wilh  ihe  develope- 
ment  of  the  other.  All  but  philosophists  agree  that  reoL^on  can  ccntrol 
that  which  is  irrationji] ;  that  reason  is  stro^igcr  than  the  lows  jf  attrac- 
tionor  cohesion,  and  therefore  all  men  who  have  not  ;>hilos<'phised 
themselves  beyond  the  regions  of  common  sense,  are  a  <r  reed  thptcvery 
being  whose  rerson  is  developed  is  responsible  fur  his  actions,  and 
that  where  reason  does  not  exist,  or  is  not  develripe^,  oraise  or  Mame, 
or  respojDisiLilily  cannot  be  attril^'ited.  N 'W  IVLr.  Owen  makes  all 
men  everlasting  infants,  or  predicates  his  whole  philosophy  upon  the 
assumption  tkit  the  infant,  the  idi'»i,  and  the  philosopher  are  equally 
irresponsible  and  equally  contrv)lled  by  circumstances,  hath  of  wliich 
are  as  far  removed  from  the  regions  of  common  sense  apd  all  humiln 
experience,  as  the  reveries  of  B^ron  Swedenborg.  This  far  right 
reason  and  common  sense  go  with  us.  B.it  when  we  transcend  these 
limits  both  reason  and  common  sense  bid  us  adieu.  It  is  obWous  that 
man  in  the  first  instance  comes  upon  the  stage  under  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  butitdnes  not  follow  that  he  is  riveted  to  those  circum- 
stances, or  that  he  may  not  exalt  or  degrade  himself  by  rising  superior 
or  falling  inferior  to  these  circumstances. 

But  not  only  are  sages  and  idiots  reduced  to  the  same  level  of  irres- 
ponsibility by  Mr.  Owen's  system;  but  it  reaches  still  further.     It 
saps  the  foundations  not  only  of  all  human  responsibility,  of  all  morali- 
ty, but  also  of  all  obligation  to  any  being  in  the  universe.     In  the  first 
instance  it  involves  us  in  impenetrable  darkness  with  respect  to  our 
origin.   Mr.  Owen's  system  gives  us  no  idea  of  any  origin  of  our  being, 
or  of  any  relation  in  which  as  creatures  we  stand  to  our  Creator.  The 
system  not  only  goe«  to  revolutionize  the  moral,  civil  and  municipal 
policy  of  all  the  civilized  World,  but  it  proscribes  all  dependence  upon 
?|jiy  unknown,  unseen  canse  whatever.     This  led  me  yesterday  to 
show  that  Mr.  Owen  could  not  demonstrate  his  first  proposition  with- 
out accounting  for  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  a  superior  beings 
or  discarding  it  altogetjier.  "^This  led  me  to  call  on  him  for  an  analysis 
of  our  mental  powers.    This^too,  induct  me  to  present  those  five 
questions  to  him  at  our  adjournment  yesterday  evening.    This  is  just 
the  point  on  which  so  much  depends,  and  to  which  we  anxiously  solicit 
the  attention  of  my  opponent  and  this  audience.    But.  Mr.  Owen  de- 
clines this  investigation  for  the  time  being,  but  promises  it  hcreafler. 
In  the  meaatime,  then,  as  I  conceive,  I  have  glanced  at  the  items  in 
his  last  addres|^hich  have  any  direct  bearings  on  the  proposition 
before  us,  I  willoccupy  my  time  yet  remaining  ^vith  some  strictures 
on  the  different  systems  of  scepticism.     And  I  tliink  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  brief  notices  which  we  are  about  to  take  of  them  that,  so  soon 
as  we  abandon  the  Bible  there  is  not  a  speck  o{  terra  Jirma  accessible 
to  human  ingenuity,  on  which  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name  ofsystem 
can  be  built.     No  system  ofnature^  nor  of  human  nature  can  be  pre:- 
sented  from  the  annals  of  the  world,  nor  from  the  improvements  of 
fnodcm  science,  which  is  not  confessedly  c6njecturaU  doubtful^  and 
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unworthy. of  any  sort  of  confidence;  which  is  not  based  [rarely  upon  ' 
maginadon;  and  which  only  allures  from  the  haven  of  safety,  to  the 
wide  and  tempestuous  ocean  of  absolute  uncertainty,  without  even 
promising  us  compass,  helm,  or  pilot  to  conduct  us  to  a  safe  anchorage 
again.  I  have  rummaged  antiquity,  and  the  systems  ofphilosophy, 
ancient  and  modem.  I  have  explored  these  systems,  and  find  them 
all  rich  in  pnmise,  but  bankrupt  in  accomplishment.  They  begin 
with  a  perhaps  J  proceed  with  a  may  be^  and  end  with  a  perchance* — 
Bat  let  as  take  a  peep  into  these  treasures. 

Scepticism  embraces  as  great  a  variety  of  sects  as  any  other  of  the 
iftms  c>f  ancient  or  modern  times.  The  sceptics  generally  range 
thenisv.4ves  under  one  or  other  c^  the  following  general  denominations : 

**'The  philosophers  admitted  their  own  ignorance,  and  the  necessity  there  wa9 
for  further  instruction.  Socrates  meeting  Alcibiades  going  to  the  temple  to 
pray,  dissuaded  liim  from  it,  because  be  knew  not  how  to  do  it  till  one  should 
come  to  teach  him.  **lt  is  altogether  necessary,"  says  he,  "that  you  should 
wait  for  some  person  to  teach  you  how  you  ought  to  behave  yourself^  both  to 
the  gods  and  men.'*  Plato  teUs  the  Athenians,  that  they  would  remain  in  s^ 
state  of  sleep  forever,  if  God  did  not  out  of  pity  send  them  an  instructor.  Cicero 
says,  **Idonot  suppose  that  Arcesilaus  engaged  in  dispute  with  Zeno  out  of  ob- 
stinacy, or  a  desire  of  superiority,  but  to  show  that  obscurity,  under  which  all 
things  lie,  and  which  forced  Socrates  to  a  confession  of  his  ignorance.  And  alt 
those  who  in  a  manner  were  enamoured  with  Socrates;  such  also  as  Democritusy 
Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and  almost  all  the  ancients,  were  reduced  to  the  same 
oonfession.  They  all  maintained  that  no  true  insight  could  be  acquired;  nothing 
clearly  perceived  or  known^  that  our  senses  were  limited,  our  intellect  weak, 
and  the  course  of  man's  life  short. "  According  to  Democritus,  truth  lay  buried 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  or  in  a  well  without  a  bottom.  Such  was  the  utter  un* 
certainty  into  which  these  philosophers  had  reasoned  themselves  respecting  the 
nature  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  subjects,  of  which  barbarians,  keeping  closer  to  earlv  tradition,  were 
not  so  grossly  ignorant.  Here  we  may  adopt  the  words  of  Gibbon,  which  we 
j&ould  scarcely  have  expected  from  such  a  quarter. 

"Since,  therefore,  the  most  sublime  eiforts  of  philosophy  can  extend  no  far- 
ther than  feebly  to  point  out  the  desire;  the  hope,  or,  at  most,  the  probability^ 
of  a  future  state,,  there  is  nothing  except  a  divine  revekUian  that  can  ascertain  the. 
existence,  and  describe  the  condition,  of  the  invisible  counti-y  which  is  destined 
to  receive  the  souls  of  men  after  the  seperation  from  the  body.     But  we  may 
perceive  several  defects  inherent  to  the  popular  religions  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
which  rendered  them  very  unequal  to  so  arduotis  a  task.     1.  The  general  sys*' 
tem  of  mythology  was  unsupported  by  any  solid  proofs;  and  the  wisest  amongf 
the  Pagans  had  already  disclaimed  its  usurped  authority      2.  Ilie  description 
of  the  infernal  regions  had  been  abandoned  to  the  fancy  of  painters  aqd  of  poets, . 
who  peopled  them  witli  many  phantoms  and  jnonstcrs,  who  dispensed  their  re- 
wards and  punishments  with  so  little  equity,  that  a  solemn  truth,  the  most  con- 
genial to  the  hiiman  heart,  was  oppressed  and  disgraced  by  the  absurd  mixture 
of  the  wildest  fictions.     3.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  scarcely  considerr 
ed  among  the  devout  Polytheists  of  Gj'eece  and  Rome  as  a  fundamental  article  • 
of  faith.     The  providence  of  the  gods,  as  it  related  to  public  communities  rather 
than  to  private  individuals,  was  principally  displayed  on  the  visible  theatre  of 
the  present  world.    The  petitions  which  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Ju^jiter 
or  Apollo,  expressed  the  anxiety  of  their  worshippess  for  temporal  h'.ppiness, 
and  their  ignorance  or  indifference  concerning  a  future  life.     The  important: 
truth  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  inciilc\ted  with  moi-e  diligence,  as  well 
»s  success^  in  India,  in  Assyria^  in  Ivgypt,  and  ip  GauL"— ifc/c/'c.  LVy.  1,  p.  23,. 
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Deists^  Theists,  Atheists,  Pantheists.    The  subdivisiouH  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  in  this  place.  It  comes  with  a  very  ill  grace  from 
sceptics  to  object  to  Christianity  because  of  the  various  sects  into 
which  the  christian  community  is  torn,  seeing  they  cannot  exhibit 
^  any  thing  like  a  visible  unity  among  themselves,  except  in  opposing 
Christianity.    I  presume  there  are  not  to  be  found  upon  earth  so  many 
writers  on  any  one  subject,  differing  so  much  from  one  another,  as 
the  sceptical  writers.     I  do  not  know  that  there  can  be  found  two 
works  extant,  under  any  respectable  name,  on  any  one  system  of 
scepticism,  which  do  not  differ  from  each  other  as  much,  at  least,  as 
the  Calvinists  differ  from  the  Arminians.    While  they  boast  so  much 
(especially  such  of  them  as  believe  with  Mr.  Paine)  of  the  easy  in- 
telligibility of  the  volume  of  Nature,  which  he  sometimes  calls  the 
^^Word  of  Gadp  (that  speaks  the  same  thing  in  all  languages;)  one 
would  expect  to  find  a  remarkable  conformity  and  coincidence  of 
sentiment  amongst  the  students  of  this  one  volume,  which  needs 
neither  translation  nor  commentary.    Yet  none  are  more  unsociable 
in  their  sentiments,  nor  more  diverse  in  their  conclusions,  than  they. 
The  Persian,  the  Indian,  the  Hindoo,  and  the  Pliilosopher,  all  read 
and  understand  this  volume  of  Nature  very  differently.     There  an? 
more  versions  of  the  volume  of  Nature,  than  of  the  volume  of  Reve- 
lation.    Though,  they  say,  it  wants  no  vrriiten  commentary,  it  cer- 
tainly requires  some  prophet  or  interpreter  to  explain  it.  ( How  else 
came  it  to  pass  that  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  all  the  moderi ., 
without  revelation,  have,  from  the  same  premises,  come  to  so  manv 
different  conclusions !    Rome  had  one  hundred  and  seventeen  opinions 
about  the  summum  homtm  in  its  Augustan  age ;  the  Grecian  states  had 
almost  as  many  gods  as  soldiers ;  and  a  \s'it  once  said,  ^'It  is  more 
easy  to  find  a  god  than  a  man  in  Athens  p^    But  not  only  did  the  mul- 
tiplication of  gods  and  goddesses  exhibit  the  fooleries  of  the  readers 
of  the  volume  of  Nature,  but  the  infamous  characters  they  gave 
their  gods  and  die  crimes  they  laid  to  their  charge.  '  Their  gods  were 
monsters  of  cruelty,  lewdness,  and  profligacy.    The  morality  learned 
from  this  volume  was  as  various  and  as  imperfect  as  its  theology. 
Human  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  their  altars;  their  temples  were 
places  of  prostitution; (fornication  and  drunkenness  formed  the  rcli< 
gious  worship  of  Venus  and  Bacchus.N   Plutarch,  in  some  particular 
'  instances,  recommended  as  a  virtue,  that  which,  in  many  places^ 
was  a  common  usage,  viz.  to  expose  infimts  to  death  by  cold  ar^d 
hunger,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.     The  Grecian  sages  gave 
parents  permission  to  kill  their  children-^-and  suicide  was  recom- 
mended as  a  virtue.     So  teaches  the  volume  of  Nature ! 

But  I  only  intend  here  to  notice  the  divisions  amongst  sceptics  as 
respects  the  systems  extant. 

Some  Italian  and  French  sceptics,  shortly  afler  the  Reformation, 
or  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  assumed  the  honorable  desig- 
nation of  Deists,  These  agreed  in  three  things^  viz.  1.  To  prcfi;=rf 
no  system  of  religion,  and  to  oppose  Christianity.  2.  To  conleijd 
for  the  existence  of  one  God.  And  3.  To  follow  what  they  call?^-! 
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**Mc  light  of  nature,"^  But  about  this  "one  God'^  and  ihiB  ''iight  bX 
nature/'  they  were  any  thiag  but  aiijrocd.  Deistical  writers  siit- 
divide  thomselves  into  Mortal  ami  Immortal  Deists;  the  fi>nner  de- 
nying, and  the  latter  afliniiing  a  future  state.  Dr.  Clarke  enumerated 
lour  grand  classes  of  Deists  or  of  deistical  writers,  all  agreeing  in 
acknowledging  one  Supreme  God,  but  diifering  in  almost  ev^ry  thing 
/'Ise.  Lord  Herbert  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  English 
fraternity,  and  seems  to  have  aimed  in  his  l)ook,  "Z)<?  Yeritate^  at 
givin;^  some  sort  of  a  system  to  scepticism.  His  five  points  are  the 
Ibllowing: — 

1.  That  there  is  one  Supremo  God. 

2.  That  i»o  is  cliiefly  to  be  worshipj>cd. 

I^.  That  piety  and  virtue  are  tlie  principal  parts  of  his  worship. 

'I.  That  we  must  repent  of  our  sins;  and  if  we  do  so,  God  will 
pardon  them. 

r>.  That  there  arc  rev/ards  for  good  men,  anJ  punishments  for 
tjad  men,  botli  here  and  hereafter. 

This  Eu^lifeh  Baron  wished  to  form  a  tmiversal  religion  for  all 
mankind,  predicated  upon  what  he  calls  *»reason  and  tlie  light  of 
nature."'  He  was  emboldened  to  publish  it  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  a  miracle,  as  he  represents  it! 

Concerning  the  Thcists  we  shall  only  observe  that  they  arc  cen- 
i^ured  more  than  the  Deists  by  Monsieur  IMirabaud  for  approximating 
more  to  the  superstition  of  Christians  than  the  pure  Dieists.  They 
hwnanizc  their  God  loo  much;  give  him  too  much  the  character  of  a 
governor,  and  too  many  of  the  attributes  wliich  are  supposed  essen- 
tial to  a  good  governor;  whereas  the. pure  Deists  make  their  God 
ratlior  an  indifferent  spectator,  an  uninterested  obsener  of  the  affitirs 
of  this  life.  Among  these  natural  religionists,  or  Theists,  there  is  a 
jxrcat  variety.  They  are  as  discordant  as  the  Speculative  Deistp. 
The  celebrated  Atheist  3f/raftflf/<i  thus  castigates  them,  vol.  2.  p.  208: 

"The  Theists,  one  after  another,  to  explain  the  conduct  of  his 
God,  finds  himself  in  continual  embarrassment,  from  which  he  will 
ii»)t  know  how  to  withdraw  himself,  but  in  admitting  all  the  theolc- 
rrical  reveries,  without  exco})ti;ig  even  those  absurd  fables,  which 
were  imagined  to  render  an  account  of  the  strange  economy  of  this 
belnsr,  so  good,  so  wise,  so  f^iil  of  equity ;  it  will  be  needful  from  sup- 
TK'iition  to  supposition,  to  recur  to  the  sin  of  Adam,  or  to  the  fall  of 
the  rebel  angds,  or  to  the  crime  of  Prometheus  and  the  box  of  Pan- 
dDia,  to  find  in  what  manner  evil  has  crept  into  the  wprld,  subjected 
t  >  ii  benevolent  iutclii^ence.  It  will  be  necessary  to  suppose  the 
i'rv?  agency  of  man;  it  will  be  accessary  to  acjtnowledge  that  thn 
crcivture  can  offend  hi?  God,  provoke  his  anger,  move  his  passions, 
tind  cnlm  tlicm  afterwards  by  superstitious  ceremonies  and  cxpia-* 
tions."  AH  these  and  many  more  faults  does  he  find  to  the  Theists. 
TnonutA  PainCy  in  his  Age  of  Reason,  page  3,  gives  his  creed  in  one 
pciiod — '•  I  lelieve  in  one  God,  and  no  more ;  and  I  hope  for  happine£»s 
beyoiiJ  this  life."  In  another  period  he  gives  his  creed  in  morality 
— ^'1  believe  the  efjuality  cfinan,  and  I  believe  that  jeligious  duti'JS 
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consist  in  doing  justice,  loving  mercy,  and  endeavoring  to  make  our 
fellow-K^reatures  happy."  In  speaking  oi'  the  perfection  of  the  hook  of 
creation,  as  a  word  of  God^  or  as  a  revelation,  he  thus  eulogizes  it 
— "Do  we  want  to  contemplate. his  power  ?  We  see  it  in  the  immensi- 
ty of  creation.  Do  we  w'ant  to  coutcmphito  his  wisdom?  We  see  it 
in  the  unchangeable  oi^er,  by  which  the  incomprehensible  whole  is 
governed.  Do  we  want  to  contcniplatc  his  inunificonce?  We  sec  it 
in  the  abundance  with  which  he  fills  the  earth?  Do  we  want  to  coa- 
Tcmplate  his  mercy?  We  see  it  in  his  not withliolding that  abundance 
even  from  the  unthankful.  In  short,  do  we  want  ta  know  what  God 
is?  Search  not  the  scripture  other  than  that  called  the  creation.*' 

Mr.  Paine  did  not  want  to  sec  his  justice ;  and  therefore,  he  failed 
in  telling  us  what  to  contemplate  in  order  to  discover  this.  Deists 
have  not  so  much  cuiiosity  on  this  point.  The  sceptics  of  the  aihc- 
istical  school  are  not  more  unanimous  than  they  of  the  Doistioal.  It 
is  amusing,  if  not  instructive  to  hear  or  see  how  these  sceptics?  of  fhe 
two  schools  handle  one  another.  Let  us  take  a  stimple  from  two  of 
the  most  notable — viz.  Mr.  Paino  the  Dei^t  and  M.  ]Mirabcaud  the 
atheist  The  atheist  says — ^vo!.  2.  211.  L  there  in  any  one  reli- 
gion in  the  world  amraclc^  morO  impossible  tu  hv.  believed,  than  that 
*>f  the  creation,  or  of  the  eduction  (lorn  nothing?  Is  there  a  rnystcnf 
more  difficult  to  be  comprehended  than  a  God  impossible  to  be  con- 
ceived; and  whom,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  admit."  ^^Betwixt 
the  Deist  and  the  superstitious  (christians)  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
line  of  demarcation,  which  separates  tlicm  from  the  most  credulous 
men;  or  from  those  who  reason  the  least  upon  the  article  of  religion. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  with  precision  the  true  dose  of  folly 
wliich  may  be  permitted  them."  Afler  this  denunciation  let  us  hear 
Mr.  Paine,  page  57.  "The  only  idea  man  can  affix  to  the  name  of 
Crod,is  that  ofsi  Jirstcaitse,  the  cause  of  all  things.  And  incompre- 
hensively  difficult  as  it  is  for  man  to  conceive  what  a  first  cqiuse  is, 
he  arrives  at  the  belief  of  it,  from  the  tenfold  greater  difficulty  of  dis- 
believing it.  It  is  difficult  beyond  description  to  conceive  that  space 
ran  have  no  end;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  an  end.  It  is 
difficult  beyond  tlie  power  of  man  to  conceive  an  eternal  duration  of 
what  we  call  time ;  but  it  is  more  impossible  to  conceive  a  time  when 
there  shall  be  no  time.  In  like  manner  of  reasoning  every  thing  we 
l>ehoId  carries  in  itself  the  internal  evidence  that  it  did  not  make 
itself.  Every  man  is  an  evidence  to  himself  that  he  did  not 
inalte  himself;  neither  could  his  father,  nor  his  grandfather,  nor  any 
of  his  race ;  neither  could  any  tree,  plant,  or  animal  make  itself: 
and  it  is  the  conviction,  arising  from  this  evidence,  that  carries  us  on, 
as  it  were  by  necessity,  to  the  belief  of  a  First  Cause  eternally  exist- 
ing, of  a  nature  totally  different  from  any  material  existence  we  know 
of,  and  by  the  power  of  which  allthings  exist,  and  this  first  cause  man 
calls  God.*"  Then  he  sings  Addison's  versification  of  the  19th  psalm. 
These  distinguished  sceptics  are  as  opposite  herc^  though  not  so  pal- 
pably so ,  as  when  the  former  says,  All  theology  is  false  ;^  and  the  latter- 
ttffirms  thcre^  one  true  theology — and  one  vnadulteratcd  rovclatfon 
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of  God — \\z.  the  Uiiivcrsc — The  Deist  even  pitfs  tut*?  war8§  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Doit}'.''  I  have  made  an  earth  for  man  to  dwell 
upon,  and  I  have  rendered  the  starry  heavens  visible,  to  teach  him 
science  and  the  arts.  lie  can  now  provide  for  hb  own  comfort,  and 
learn  from  my  munificence  to  all,  to  be  kind  to  each  other."  page  33. 
Biit  more  contradictory  yet — Mirabaud  asks,  "Can  there  be  a  m}^^^ 
twry  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended  than  a  God?'  anJ  Paine 
asserts,  page  M ;  "The  belief  of  a  God  so  far  from  having  any  thing  of 
a  mystery  in  it,  is  of  all  beliefs  the  most  easy :  because  it  arises  to  us 
out  of  necessity.''  But  the  French  sage  though  he  so  frequently  ag* 
serts  the  belief  of  a  God  to  be  the  climax  of  absurdity  is  contradicted 
flatly  and  boldly  by  his  brother  sceptics  of  the  grcrat  assembly  at 
Bf>rdeaux  who  in  their  t^ventj^-five  precepts  of  reason,  placed  the 
following  at  the  head  of  the  list: — 

•'Att  nature  announces  to  thee  a  Creator:  adore  him.  He  is  eeery 
'UshBre:  Eoery  where  he  irill  hear  thee/^ 

But  going  no  farther  into  the  detail — ^!et  us  just  notice  the  varieties 
existing  amongst  Atheists — Amongst  the  ancients  Dr.  Cud  worth  reck-, 
ons  four  distinct  sects  of  Atheists — 1.  The  Disciples  of  Anaxamas* 
der,  called  Hylopathians,  who  attribiited  the  formation  of  every  thing 
to  matter  destitute  of  feeling — 2.  Atomist?,  or  the  Disciples  of  Demc- 
^ritus,  who  attributed  every  thing  to  the  concurrence  of  atoms — 3, 
The  stoical  atheists,  who  admitted,  a  blind  nature,  but  acting  afler 
certain  laws — 4.  The  Hylozoists  or  the  disciples  of  Strato— wiio 
attributed  life  to  matter;  Dr.  Gudworth's  Sy  sterna  Intdlcctualey  chap.  2. 
mir.  vol.  2.  page  300. 

Other  diversities  have  occasioned  various  sects  amongst  atheists. 
They  have  differed  as  much  upon  morality,  virtue,  and  vice,  as  about 
the  origin  of  all  things.  Aristippus,  Theodorus  the  atheist,  Bion  and 
Pyrrho,  denied  any  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice.  In  modem 
times,  the  author  of  the  fable  of  the  Bees,  and  the  IVIan  Automaton 
have  reasoned  away  all  difference  between  virtue  and  vice.  Mi- 
rabaud, vol.  2.  page,  319. 

Indeed,  Mirabeaud,  though  one  of  the  oldest  advocates  of  atheism, 
declares,  vol.  2,  page  318,  "that  atheism  will  xot  make  a  wicked 

MAN  GOOD." 

Bayle,  when  speaking  of  the  Epicureans,  says,  "Those  who  em- 
l)raced  the  sect  of^Epicttrus  the  atheist'*  d\^  not  become  debauchees, 
l)ecause  they  had  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus;  they  only  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  then  badly  imderstood,  hecause  they 
were  debauchees P    High  encomiums  on  atheism!! 

Amongst  the  moderns  we  have  had  several  sects  of  atheists,  or  athe- 
istical writers,  such  as  Spinoza,  Hobbes,  Vanini. 

Spinosism,  so  called  from  Spinoza,  the  Jew,  born  in  Amsterdam, 
1632,  teaches  but  one  substance  in  nature — all  the  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verse are  various  modifications  of  this  one  substance — all  the  souls 
of  men  are  modifications  of  tliis  one  substance — ^tliat  there  is  but. 
one  being  and  one  ncUure;  and  that  this  nature  by  an  imminent  act 
produces  all  those  which  we  call  creatures.    Thus  his  Deity  is  both 
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agent  and  patient^  creator  and  creature.  No  two  atheists  now  living, 
or  who  have  published  any  thing  to  the  world  agree  in  their  speculu- 
lions.  Indeed  how  can  they  ?  There  is  no  fixed  principle.  The  ma- 
lorialists  of  Mn  Owen's  scheme  dirter  in  some  res})ect  from  the  materi- 
fiHst  of  the  PVench  school.  But  indeed  they  differ  from  themselves. 
Tiu*y  arc  not  the  same  theorists  in  June  and  January.  A  change 
in  the  thermometer  often  produces  a  change  in  the  whole  system. 
An  attack  of  bilious  fever,  a  single  emetic,  or  a  cathartic,  has  been 
known  essentially  to  change  a  whole  system. 

Pantheism  is  of  early,  but  unknown  origin.  Some  of  the  Panthe- 
ists, held  the  universe  to  be  one  immense  animal,  of  which  the  uncor- 
poreal  soul  was  properly  the  god,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  the 
body  of  that  god.  Orpheus  one  of  the  most  ancient  pantheists  of 
whom  we  read,  called  the  world  the  body  of  God,  and  its  several  parts 
iiis  members,  making  the  whole  universe  one  divine  animal.  Aristotle 
was  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion:  he  held  that  God  and  matter 
ivcre  co^ternal,  and  that  there  is  some  such  union  amongst  them  as 
exists  between  the  soul  and  body. 

-  Polytheists  have  deified  dead  men,  animals,  and  even  vegetables^ 
Tind  have  ascribed  to  them  honors  and  attributes  which  belong  to  the 
Creator  alone.  But  there  is  no  boundary  to  be  set  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  human  mind.  At  one  time,  and  in  some  circumstances,  it  sees  a 
god  in  every  thing,  at  another  time,  and  in  other  circumstances,  it 
sees  a  god  in  nothing.  So  true  is  yet  found  the  saying  of  the  unpopu- 
lar Paul  of  Tarsus,  ^'Professing  themselves  to  be  philosophers  they  be- 
came fooUy 

My  friend  and  opponent  has  contributed  his  mite  to  the  mass  of 
bewilderment  which  has  been  read.  lie  has  given  us  a  new  system 
of  scepticism  perfectly  untangiblc.  "Twelve  facts''  have  been  assert- 
ed, concerning  the  materiality  of  man.  And  these  facts  have  been 
presented  to  us  in  such  a  shape  as  to  strike  at  tiie  root  of  all  our  ideas 
concerning  our  spiritual  relations. 

We  are  unable  to  conceive  of  the  immense  revolution  which  must 
be  produced  in  the  mindof  one  who  has  been  put  in  possession  of  all 
the  biblical  ideas  and  terms,  by  the  annihilation  of  all  ideas  of  God, 
and  the  relations  to  which  they  give  birth.  The  idea  of  the  existence 
of  a  Grod  and  his  perfections  once  annihilated,  and  what  have  you 
left?  On  the  principles  of  philosophy  it  is  just  as  hard  to  destroy  as 
t'l  create  a  single  idea.  In  philosophy  these  two  ideas  concerning 
the  power  ^f  creating  and  the  power  of  destroying  are  intimately  con- 
nected and  inseparably  interwoven.  If  I  could  wrget  that  I  ever  had 
Ii3ard  the  name  of  God,  and  could  erase  from  the  tablet  of  my  mjiud  all 
iny  ideas  of  sjnritual  thin^,%  I  am  sit  a  loss  to  conceive  what  views  I 
could  entertain  of  any  object  around  me.  Every  thing  would  be  to  me 
a  most  inexplicable  puzzle.  Bat  the  question  which  must  foi*ever  con- 
found the  materialists  of  all  schools  is.  How  did  these  ideas  get  into  the 
7rorld?  There  must  be  some  way  of  disposing* of  them.  It  dexolve?; 
en  n^y  friend  and  opponent  to  explain  the  origin  of  those  ideas,  wiiich 
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have  universally  obtained  amongst  mankind,  on  spiritual  sniff  eeU,  It 
is  incumbent  on  him  to  avow  explicitlyy  whether  he  conceives  us  to 
be  indebted  to  a  supreme  or  superior  being  for  any  tiling  we  possess. 
Man  does  not  owe  his  existence  to  any  human  being ;  ircnn  whence 
then  does  he  derive  it?  The  unde  dericatur  of^man,  or  the  vhenee 
came  ke^  must  be  determined  before  he  can  ascertain  the  nature  of 
any  of  his  relations. 

llie  basis  of  all  obligation  or  responsibility,  1  hold  to  be  dependence, 
A  being,  independent  of  any  other,  has  no  rule  to  obey,  but  that  which 
his  own  leason  or  will  prescribes.  But  a  state  of  dcpendance  will, 
inevitably,  oblige  the  inferior  to  take  the  will  of  him  on  whom  he  de- 
pends, as  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  at  least,  in  all  those  points  wherein 
his  dependance  consists;  consequently,  as  man  depends  absolutely 
upon  his  Creator  for  every  thing,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should,  in  all 
points,  submit  to  his  will.  This  I  do  hold  to  bo  the  true  and  immovea- 
ble basis  of  natural,  social,  and  religious  obligation,  and  responsibility. 
Now,  if  Mr.  Owen  can  prove  that  we  are  all  independent  beings,  and 
show  wherein  we  are  all  independent,  he  carries  out  his  system  to  a 
triumphant  issue  at  once.  Only  let  him  prove  that  we  are  not  depen- 
dant beings,  and  then  the  conclusion  must  follow  out  that  we  owe  no- 
thing to  our  Creator,  to  our  parents,  our  bene&ctors,  or  any  other  cred- 
itors. I  say,  in  holding  the  affirmative  that  we  are  irresponsible,  he 
must  prove  that  we  are  independent.  But  tliis  will  be  to  wage  war 
N\ith  common  sense,  with  universal  experience — I  will  not  consume 
time  in  proving  a  point  which  is  itself  as  plain  as  the  proof  could  be, 
viz.  that  mankind  are  dependant,  and  therefore  responsible. 

Mr.  Owen  supposes  the  capital  error  of  all  religions  to  be  that  they 
teach  that  belief  is  under  the  control  of  the  will — whereas  he  suppo- 
ses the  contnirj'.  But  it  would  seem  that  he  attaches  no  very  definite 
meaning  to  the  word  belief;  when  he  asked  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  be- 
lieve  for  only  five  minutes  that  he  did  not  stand  in  propria  persona 
betore  you,  or  tliat  Mahomet  was  a  prophet  sent  from  God. 

Mr.  Owen  certainly  errs  in  his  views  of  faith,  or  supposes  you  have 
Jtn  uncontrolled  power  over  your  belief,  when  he  asked  you  to  believe 
without  cridencCj  that  Mahomet  wns  a  true  prophet.  If  I,  or  any  chris- 
tian, had  afHrmcd  that  a  person  could  believe  without{6PiJence,  then  he 
luifi^ht  have  made  such  a  demand  upon  you;  otherwise  he  could  not 
rationally  have  made  such  an  appeal.  We  contend  thnt  testimony  is 
essential  to  faith ;  and  that  whether  we  shall  possess  the  testimony 
sufficient  to  constrain  belief,  very  generally  depends  upon  our  deter- 
laination  or  voliiiou. 

But  I  would  ask  what  idea  he  attaches  to  the  word  belief,  I  am 
ii4>prehensive  that  he  confounds,  or  uses  interchangeably,  the  terms 
UelleJ]  knowledge^  and  opinion.  Belief  always  depends  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  others;  knowledge  upon  the  evidence  of  oiu*  senses;  opin- 
ion  upon  our  own  reasonings.  I  do  not,  in  strict  propriety  of  ians^age, 
believe  by  my  eyes^  any  more  than  I  hoar  by  my  fuigers.  1  know 
\\uH  dcrtk  is  before  me,  I  do  not  believe  it — We  know  that  Mr.  Owen  is 
h;;ic'.  but  we  cannot  bcllcrc  it.     Thcrclbre.  for  Mr.  Owen  toasktho 
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Kudionce  to  believe  that  he  is  not  now  before  them,  is  entirely  unwar- 
rantable. I  know  that  which  is  communicated  to  my  scnsoriuni  throu^irh 
the  avenues  of  my  senses;  and  all  that  is  thus  coimnunicatcJ,  wc  d€> 
jkominnXe  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand,  Mir^  has  exclusive  refer- 
ence to  testimony ;  and  opinion  merely  expresses  different  degrees  of 
probahiUty;  and  after  weighing  tliese  probabilities,  we  say  that  wc  are 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other  opinion.  I  may  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
navigable  passage  round  the  north  pole — that  all  infants  who  die  ^o 
to  heaven,  &e.  Opinions  result  from  premises  not  certain,  or  &  re  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  are  led  from  all  the  data  before  u».  Jjni 
wherever  we  believe,  it  must  be  upon  sufficient  testimony.  In  a  word , 
I  know  this  desk  is  before  me ;  1  believe  that  Thomas  Jefferson  is  dead ; 
and  I  am  o£ opinion  that  Symmcs^  theory  is  all  a  mere  fkucy.  I  think 
Mr.  Owen  will  accede  to  this. 

I  must  just  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  the 
contrary  of  Mr.  Owen^s  sixth  position .  That  our  volitions  do^  in  many 
instances,  determine  our  belief,  or  have  some  influence  upon  it,  I 
doubt  not  can  be  made  apparent  to  all.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
lam  told  tliat  some  important  event  has  transpired,  which, in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  is  very  important  to  me-— my  informant,  we  will 
£irther  suppose,  is  a  man  of  suspected  veracity.  Now,  I  cannot  believe 
nor  disbelive  on  the  evidence  c^red.  But  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
terest I  feel,  I  determine  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  finally  I  collect 
such  a  body  of  evidence,  as  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of  the  first  report. 
But,'  if  I  had  not  willed  or  determined  on  eviscerating  or  searcliing 
oat  the  truth  of  my  first  informant's  narrative,  could  I  have  arrived  at  a 
full  belief  of  the  report?  Now,  the  question  is,  was  not  my  belief  of 
this  fact,  some  way  dependent  on  my  volition? — [Half  hour  out,] 

Mr.  OwBN  rose- 
Mr.  Chairman — ^I  perfectly  agree  with  my  friend  in  his  discrimina- 
tions between  knowledge,  belief,  and  opinion ;  but  all  I  have  to  say  is, 
that  in  the  case  to  which  he  has  referred,  it  was  his  interest  that  gen- 
erated his  will,  and  therefore  it  was  his  interest  that  compelled  him  to 
investigate.  1  am  also  much  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  for 
his  learned  dissertation  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  for  I  did  not  trou- 
ble myself  very  much  about  a  knowledge,  in  detail,  of  these  opinions 
before.  My  researches  were  not  in  that  direction,  after  1  ascertained 
they  contained  so  little  really  useful  practical  information.  The  ob- 
ject I  had  in  view  compelled  me  to  become  a  practical  man,  '<to  study 
from  the  life,  and  in  the  original  peruse  mankind.^'  I  have  totally 
avoided  metaphysical  reading,  because  I  discovered  it  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  relieve  society  from  its  errors  and  difficulties  j  it  has  too  many 
^ords  and  too  few  facts. 

Much  have  I  read  formerly  of  this  character,  that  was  unsatisfacto- 
ry, and  much  have  I  seen  and  observed  since.  In  consequence,  met- 
fiphysical  disquisitions  which  have  interested  me  in  my  youth  have 
long  since  given  place  to  the  investigation  of  facts,  and  legitimate  dc- 
iductions  fx^  them  that  I  might  accpiire  a  knowledge  of  their  kcst  ap- 
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plication  to  practice.  Many  of  these  mctiiphytiical  ({isqui:<itlons  have 
olrcndy  continucxi  for  thousands  of  years^  and  may  continue  to  pro- 
ceed  (or  millions  more,  without  producing  any  practical  benefit,  or 
bringing  us  nearer  to  our  object.  It  is  now  full  time  that  we  direct 
our  attention  to  facts,  and  to  a  just  practice  founded  on  those  facts. — 
It  does  appear  to  me  from  all  the  facts  I  know,  that  not  only  our  be- 
lief but  our  knowledge  and  opinions  are  determined  for  us  by  the 
strongest  impressions  which  external  circumstances  make  upon  our 
individual  organizations.  That  no  man  has,  of  his  own  will,  by  the 
exercise  of  Ills  own  volition,  formed  his  own  knowledge,  belief,  or 
opinion.  I  have  never  heard  a  single  argument  or  seen  any  fact  to 
prove  that  man  ever  fonns  his  opinions  by  the  decision  of  his  will, 
contrary  to  the  convictions  made  upon  his  mind  by  tbe  impressions 
which  he  has  received  ft-om  external  circumstances,  or  subsequent 
intimate  reflection,  the  individual  not  knowing  what  would  be  the 
result  of  those  reflections  until  they  were  completed. 

My  friends,  the  liext  great  law  of  human  nature  which  goes  to  prove 
tiie  gross  ignorance  in  which  human  nature  has  been  kept,  and  the  in- 
jurion<i  effects  of  all  religions,  is  the  seventh  in  my  arrangement.  It 
is — ^That  each  individual  must  like  that  which  creates  agreeable, and 
dislike  that  which  produces  unpleasant  sensations  upon  his  nature, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  cannot  discover  previously  to  experience, 
what  these  sensations  shall  be."  When  our  minds  shall  have  been 
relieved  from  the  prejudices  of  a  vicious  education,  when  M'e  shall  be 
pennitted,  witliout  prejudice,  to  examine  facts  as  they  really  are,  and 
to  infer  the  rational  deductions  from  those  facts,  we  shall  discover^ 
that  all  the  governments  of  the  world,  all  the  religions,  all  the  codes 
of  laws,  and  all  the  social  and  other  institutions  of  mankind  have 
been  Hnrnded  in  the  false  notion,  that  human  nature  was  so  organized, 
that  it  had  the  power  by  its  own  mere  volitions,  to  believe  conforma- 
bly to  its  inclinations,  and  to  love  or  hate  according  to  its  will.  Now 
I  contend  that  no  human  being  has  the  power  of  his  own  will  to  like, 
be  indifTerent  to,  or  dislike  any  person,  or  anv  thing  contrary  to  the 
sensations  which  they  produce  upon  him.  Wio,  in  this  assembly, 
when  any  new  food  is  brought  before  him  can  determine  before  tasting 
it,  whether  it  is  insipid,  grateful,  or  distasteful  to  his  palate?  Will  not 
his  determination  upon  this  point  depend  entirely  upon  the  sensations 
produced  by  this  food  upon  his  palate  after  tasting  it?  If  a  stranger 
were  annoimced  as  being  about  to  come  into  this  assembly,  where  is 
the  individual  amongst  you,  who  is  prepared  to  determine  before  he 
has  seen  this  stntnger,  whether  he  shall  like,  be  indifferent  to,  or  dis- 
like him.  Would  not  one  and  all  of  you  be  compelled  to  receive  the 
impressions  which  the  countenance,  the  figure,  the  manner,  and  the 
address  of  this  stranger,  would  enforce  upon  your  individual  organiza^ 
•tions? 

Now,  those  who  think  they  are  doing  good  service  to  the  world  by 
attempting  to  disprove  the  doctrine  which  I  advocate,  should  consid- 
er well  these  two  funditlnental  laws  of  our  nature.  I  rest  a  very  large 
r»ortion  of  my  argunacnt  to  prove  the  errors  of  all  religions,  and  of  the 
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Iruth  of  the  puncipios  which  I  advocate,  on  a  thoFOu^  conviction  from 
the  evidence  of  innumerable  facts,  that  human  nature  is  so  organized 
by  the  laws  of  its  creation,  as  to  be  passive  in  the  reception  of  its  sen- 
£;ations,  except  so  far  as  it  nKiy  be  influenced  by  previous  sensations 
ofliking,  or  disliking.     You  have  been  taught  !>o!ne  fanciful  notions 
of  what  you  have  hoard  termed  God,  Deity,  or  First  Cause;  and  yoa 
Iiave  been  taught  other  fanciful  notions  of  a  being  who  has  been  intro- 
duced to  you  by  the  nameof  t&€  DevUj  who  was  created  by  an  infi- 
nitely wise  and  good  power.     Then,  my  friends,  if  you  Lave  a  control 
over  your  likings  and  dislikings,  just  for  the  sake  of  the  experiment, 
endeavor  to  hate  the  first,  and  to  love  the  second.     Can  any  one  of 
you  so  lar  control  his  will  as  to  do  this?    In  common  candor,  my 
friends,  you  must  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  you  cannot.  But 
you  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  I,  by  no  moans,  admit  by  any  thing 
I  may  have  said,  that  any  intelligence  infinitelv  wise,  good,  and  pow- 
erful, ever  did  make  (knowing  what  it  was  about)  a  devii,  to  torment 
us.    No,  indeed,  I  cannot  believe  any  absurdity  so  monstrous  as  this. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject.     We  are,  fortunately  for  u?,  compelled  to 
like  that  which  produces  pleasant  sensations,  and  to  dislike  that  which 
produces  their  oppoeites.    Then  if  there  be  wisdom  in  the  command, 
that  we  should  love  one  another,  there  is  but  one  practical  course 
v*  hereby  to  obey  it.     It  is  to  act  consistently  with  the  principle  I  have 
ROW  developed,  which  will  load  you  to  train  your  children  to  acquire 
such  qualities  as  are  universally  lovely,  and  then  they  must  be  be^ 
loved  for  possessing  those  qualities.     Our  nature  is  such,  that  when 
they  are  so  formed,  we  cannot  help  loving  them;  and  until  thoy  are  ao 
formed,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  love  them.     But  we  shall  soon  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  method  whereby  to  train  our  infants,  step 
by  step,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  command  our  love.     And 
when  this  shall  be  the  case,  the  command  to  do  so  will  become  use- 
less.    What  utility  is  there  in  commanding  me  to  love  that  which 
possesses  qualities  which  are  disagreeable  to  me  ?    And  what  nocesr 
sity  is  there  for  such  a  command,  when  we  know  that  we  have  the 
power  to  create  the  best  dispositions,  manners  and  habits  in  the  whole 
human  race,  and  thus  give  such  qualities  as  will  always  insure  love 
or  afiection  from  every  one  ?    How  oflen  have  uninstructed,  unenlight- 
ened men  told  you  that  these  principles  lead  to  vice?    But  if  ever 
virtue  shall  be  known  and  practised  amongst  mankind,  it  will  only  be 
through  thekno\  ledge  of  these  principles,  and  through  the  universality 
of  the  practice  which  they  demonstrate  to  be  the  best  for  man  to  adopt. 
There  never  was,  in  the  imagination  of  any  human  bcinp,  a  collec- 
tion of  &cts  so  truly  valuable  to  the  whole  of  mankind  as  those  which 
are  contained  in  these  twelve  laws;  each  one  of  them  is  of  invaluable 
tnith.    But  when  united  and  formed  into  a  system  for  reforming  the 
character  of  men  and  govemins  them,  what  a  glorious  change  will 
be  effected  for  the  well  being  and  happiness,  of  the  human  race  ?    When 
this  shall  be  accomplished,  as  I  anticipate  will  be  the  case  in  a  fe  w 
vears,  how  very  diUerentwill  our  residence  in  this  world  become?— 
how  different  from  anv  state  or  condition  ever  yet  witnessed  in  any 
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former  period,  or  in  the  present  times?  There  will  be  then  no  strife 
nor  contention.  Then  all  will  say  j*'if any  of  my  fellow-beings  do  not  love 
er  respect  me,  I  know  the  cause  is  in  myself^  and  therefore,  I  will,  thus 
informed,  endeavor  to  remove  the  disapx;eable  parts  of  my  character, 
and  set  about  the  correction  of  all  my  faults  and  failings,  if  the  superior 
knowledge  of  thoise  who  educated  me  have  lefl  any  of  them  to  be  now 
corrected;  but  f  could  not  be  displeased  with  my  fellow  being  for  ex- 
pressing a  sensation  which  I  had  caused  him  to  feel ;  this  will  neces- 
sarily remove  an  error  too  palpable  to  be  entertained."  That, we 
should  have  acted  so  long  up*3n  any  other  principle,  is  a  proof  of  tlie 
ignorance  and  darkness  in  which  the  errors  of  religion  have  surround-. 
ed  us.  But  fortunately,  my  friends,  a  steady  attention  in  the  investi- 
gation of  facts,  will  now  enable  us  to  discover  the  road  which  leads  un- 
erringly to  certain  happiness ;  and  the  moans  by  which  to  secure  it 
permanently,  without  the  horrible  liotion,  that  some  of  our  fellow-be- 
ings must  suffer  eternal  torment*. 

My  friends,  I  do  not  knovr  what  your  ideas  of  Deity  may  be;  but 
having  attended  to  the  realities  of  human  life  and  human  nature,  I 
am  compelled  to  believe  that  if  I  knew  that  one  sentient  being  existed 
in  eternal  torment,  that  knowledge  alone  would  prevent  me  from 
being  perfectly  happy.  IJow,  therefore,  an  all-wise,  all-good,  and 
perfect  being,  should  make  human  beings  thus  to  sufier,  knowing 
what  he  was  doing  when  he  made  them,  is  too  inconsistent  to  make 
any  conviction  of  its  truth  in  my  mind.  To  me  it  ap[>ear3  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unaccountable  notion  of  error — one  really  too  absurd  to 
be  longer  taught  to  man,  woman,  or  child. 

AVe  now  come  to  the  8th  fundamental  law  of  human  natifte,  viz. 
'•that  each  person  is  so  created,  that  the  impressions  made  on  his 
organization,  although  pleasant  at  first,  yet,  if  continued  beyond  a 
certain  period,  without  change,  will  become  disagreeable;  and  when 
this  change  is  too  rapid  it  impairs  our  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  powers  and  enjoyments.^ 

It  is  of  no  use  for  the  human  mind  to  waste  its  powers  and  facul- 
ties in  imagining  what  human  nature  ovght  to  be  according  to  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  some  men.  True  knowledore  will  direct  ufi  at 
once  to  inquire  what  it  is.  Of  no  use  is  it  to  imagine  that  it  ought 
to  be,  according  to  our  ignorant  notions,  something  else  than  what 
li  is.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  inquire  what  human  nature  is, 
what  are  its  organic  laws,  and  how  it  is  formed  from  infancy  iJ 
maturity? 

We  shall  discover  it  to  be  a  universal  law  that  human  nature 
requires  for  its  happiness,  health,  well-being,  and  a  change  of 
sensations.  If  any  one  sensation  were  to  be  continued  without 
change,  it  would,  after  a  certain  time,  become  as  painful  as  at  first 
it  was  agreeable.  We  are,  therefore,  beings  so  organized  as  to  re- 
quire a  certain  change  of  our  sensations.  But  when  v,o  proceed 
oeyond  a  certain  number  in  a  given  period,  these  sensations  will 
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gradually  become  uisa^rceable,  and  ultimately  produce  misery  in- 
stead of  happiness.  This  is  another  admirable  law  of  our  organiza- 
tion. It  teaches  us,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  to  presen'c 
health,  spirits,  and  happiness,  we  must  proceed  in  all  our  exercises, 
in  all  our  enjoyments,  to  the  point  of  temperance,  and  not  beyond  it; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  highest  enjoyment  of  human  life  is  to  be 
attained  by  a  due  exercise  of  all  our  propensities  and  capacities  at 
the  point  of  temperance.  I  will  endeavor  to  develope  to  you  some  bf 
the  miseries  Arising  from  the  infraction  of  this  law.  Men  and  women, 
by  the  laws  of  many  countries,  arc  made  solemnly  to  promise  that 
they  will  love  each  other  to  the  termination  of  their  lives;  and  yet 
neither  the  one  lior  the  other  can  know  tliat  it  will  be  in  their  power  to 
perform  the  promise  for  one  duy.  They  commit  this  error  by  not 
attending  to  this  and  other  unchanging  laws  of  our  nature.  ^Vherc 
is  now  the  man  or  woman  who  has  committed  this  moraj  pcrjur}'^ 
who  knew  certainly  at  the  time  of  making  the  vow,  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  love  each  other  for  an  hour?  And  how  much  misery 

• 

has  this  error  produced?  How  much  happiness  has  it  destroyed w 
Your  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  belief,  and  of  liking  and  disliking, 
have  produced  almost  all  the  evils  of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  almost 
all  the  dissentions  between  nations.  lornorancc  of  this  law  of  our 
nature  has  divided  and  subdivided  the  world  into  various  classes 
p^reatly  to  the  injury  of  all.  One  class,  which  may  be  called  pro- 
ducers, have  their  physical  powers  called  into  action  fur  beyond  the 
point  of  temperance.  Another  class,  which  may  be  called  non- 
producers,  have  their  memory  and  imagination  overstrained  far 
i)cyond  the  natural  limits.  The  former  class  are  subject  to  innumera- 
ble evils  in  consequence  of  their  physical  powers  being  over-exerted 
and  their  mental  powers  being  unexercised.  The  latter  class  has 
been,  perhaps,  still  more  unfortunate  in  Iiaving  their  physical  powers 
neglected  and  their  memory  and  imagination  too  much  exercised. 
And  the  world  is  generally  divided  into  these  two  classes  and  their 
subdivisions.  When  we  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  what  man- 
ner of  beings  we  are,  these  errors  must  cease;  society  will  be  differ- 
ently arranged,  and  there  will  be  but  one  class  trained  and  educated, 
and  placed  under  new  circumstances  that  will  enable  all  to  enjoy  the 
ftill  extent  of  their  respective  capacities  at  the  point  of  experience ;  and 
that  class  will  jhave  their  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  faculties 
equally  cultivated,  and  duly  and  temperately  exercised.  We  shall, 
by  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  laws  of  our  nature,  be- 
gin to  discover  what  real  knowledge  is,  and  what  i^  necessary  to 
constitute  our  true  and  substantial  happiness.  At  present  we  do  not 
know  what  plan,  system,  •r  practice  is  necessary  to  constitute  our 
happiness^  and  tlierefore  we  do  not  know  what  to  adopt  to  promote  it. 

Before  our  meeting  in  this  place  shall  terminate,  I  will  endeavor  to 
explain  what  are  those  things  which  are  nccessarj^  for  our  happiness — 
tjiat  all  may  know  ^^iiat  it  is  that  we  should  eadeavor  to  attain. 
IHalf  hour  out.] 
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Blr.  Cax?bbll  rise^-- 
JVIr.  Chairman — It  seems  a  very  hard  matter,  indeed,  to  reaaon 
logically  when  we  have  nothing  to  reason  against.  We  require  not 
only  to  have  premises  established  ^/rom  which  to  reason,  but  we  nuut 
have  a  definite  object  for  which  to  reason.  There  is  scarcely  any 
thing  tangible  or  pertinent  in  Bfr.  Owen^s  last  address,  any  more 
than  in  his  preceding  ones.  He  has  ^ot  put  himself  to  the  trouble' 
to  investigate  or  to  discriminate  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  our  argumentation,  if  such  it  may  be  called.  My  firiead 
might  naturally  have  anticipated  to  have  been  met  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  with  ^<How  did  man  come  into  existence  f*  Are  we  going 
to  extinguis4i  all  the  lights  we  have  upon  this  momentous  question 
without  presenting  a  single  spark  in  lien  thereof?  If  man  did  not 
make  himself,  then,  I  ask,  how  came  he  into  existence?  Again,  we 
have  presented  some  (as  we  conceive)  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  Mr.  Owen's  views  of  irresponsibility.  We  have  urged  upon 
him  this  difficulty.  We  have  proved  that  his  theory  reduces  the  idiot 
and  the  sage  to  the  same  level  of  irresponsibility.  And  we  did  expect 
(reasonably  we  think)  that  he  would  have  adverted  to,  and  at  least 
attempted  to  remove  this  stumbling  block.  But  Mr.  Owen,  it  se^ns;, 
has  found  it  convenient  to  pretermit  all  notice  of  this  part  of  our  re- 
marks. He  has  favored  us,  gratuitously  too,  with  some  very  good 
remarks  upon  temperance.  Assuredly  Mr.  Owen  knows  that  tiiere  is 
no  controversy  about  temperance  between  us ;  that  I  have  no  objection 
to  men's  enjoying  the  blessings  of  temperance,  and  of  a  sound  and 
healthy  action  of  mind  and  body.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the 
argument  before  us-? 

I  presented  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  my  unreserved  admis- 
sion of  the  proposition  that  *^ur  will  has,  in  no  case,  any  power  over 
our  belief."  I  have  contended  that  our  will  has  power  over  our  assent 
to  the  verity  of  a  matter  submitted  to  our  understandings  as  a  matter 
of  belief.  To  this  he  has  paid  no  regard,  in  his  last  speech.  Volition 
cannot  create  the  evidence  on  which  belief  must  be  founded,  but  it 
can  give  stimulus  and  impulse  sufficient  to  put  us  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  character  of  that  evidence.  Suppose,  as  Mr.  Owen  states, 
that  it  was  my  interest  that  did  excite  me  to  investigate  the  testimony 
offered,  am  I  not  at  liberty  to  act  according  to  what  I  conceive  to  be 
my  true  interest?  And  if  I  so  act,  do  I  not  act  rationally  and  volun- 
tarily ?  Seeing  my  interest,  have  I  not  liberty  to  make  a  start  in  pursuit 
of  it?  Consequently  our  volitions  have  power  in  influencing  and 
•nducing  our  belief.    In  some  instances  we  are  compelled  to  believe. 

I  might  not  wish  a  fact  to  be  true,  and  yet  might  be  unable  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  evidence ;  and,  on  the  o^er  hand,  I  might  wish  it  to 
be  true,  and  yet  be  unable  to  believe  it  for  want  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence. Thus  contradictory  to  our  volitions,  such  is  the  sovereignty 
of  evidence  to  compel  belief  This  we  admit  most  cheerjfully ;  but  - 
from  such  particular  instances  to  infer  a  general  and  universal 
cQaclusion,  is  a  soptiisip  of  (he  most  palps^ble  detectic^    I  wottl4 
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not  saohtice  a  single  truth  that  might  appear  to  combat  a  favorite 
point  for  any  momentary  triumph. 

Philosophers  run  as  much  into  extremes  as  any  other  persons. 
Because  Mr.  Owen  finds  instances  where  belief  is  involuntary,  or,  at 
least,  not  dependent  upon  any  previous  determination,  he  asserts  uni- 
versally, that,  in  no  case  whatever,  does  our  belief  depend  upon  our 
will.     But  this  we  shall,  in  its  own  place,  still  farther  dcvelope. 

Instead  of  adverting  to  the  difficulties  proposed  in  my  last  speech, 
]VIr,  Owen  told  us  he  could  never  believe  that  a  good  and  wise  bein^^ 
could  create  a  Devil ;  yet  he  could  believe  that  the  Devil  created  him^ 
self,  or  that  a  wise  and  kind  Nature  created  evil.  Natural  cviis  and 
n^oral  evils  do  exist  from  some  cause ;  there  are  poisons,  pains«  mid 
cleath.  Yet,  with  Mr.  Owen,  there  is  neither  a  God  nor  a  Devil!  Kvery 
thing  made  itself,  or  all  things  tc^ether  made  each  sepai-ate  agent  1! 

Nor  can  he  endure  the  idea  of  misery  existing  any  where.  The 
thought  of  any  sentient  being  suffering  hercafler,  would  convert  his 
l\eaven  into  a  place  of  torment.  He  has  high  conceptions  of  his  future 
sensibilities!  They  must  be  much  more  perfect  than  at  present:  for 
he  can  sleep  sound  and  enjoy  all  animal  and  social  comtbrts,  day  and 
night,  without  ever  thinking  or  feeling  unhappy  at  the  thought -- 

<*How  many  feel,  this  veiy  moment,  death 
And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain. 
How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 
Or  more  devouring  flame.    How  many  bleed. 
By  shameiVd  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms. 
Shut  from  tne  commoa  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs.    How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery.     Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds;. 
How  many  shrink  mto  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.    How  many  shake 
"Widi  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse; 
Whence,  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  llfe^ 
They  furnish  matter  for  the  tragic  Muse." 

He  seenMs  now  to  enjoy  himself^  unconscious  tiiat  there  are  myriada 
suffering  all  the  fiercer  tortures  of  nmnd  and  body^  but  yet  fancies 
that  the  thought  of  any  human  being  suffering  hereailer,  would  make 
him  most  wretchedly  unhappy !  His  sensibSitics  are  very  fantastic. 
I  will  now,  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  investigation,  subnet  an  outline 
of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  constituents  of  the  human  being.  Taking 
myself  for  one  of  the  species,  and  as  a  sample  of  the  race,  I  proceed 
to  examine  myself  witli  a  view  to  discriminate  accurately  what  man- 
ner of  being  I  am;  1  look  at  my  exterior,  my  corporeal  powers,  and 
senses.  Of  the  latter  I  perceive  that  I  have  five.  Through  these 
cpmmunications  are  made  to  some  internal  power  or  principle  called 
4he  mind.  The  mind  through  the  senses,  by  what  is  called  sensation, 
has  the  power  of  perception^  by  which  I  become  acquainted  with  all 
lliinjp  exter»al.    By  memory  I  become  acquainted  with  all  thing- 
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past;  by  cansciousnesa  I  become  acquainted  with  all  tUigs  intemal. 
All  philosophers  agree  that  we  have  the  powers  of  perception,  memo- 
Ty,  and  consciousness.  Now  sensation,  perception*,  memory,  and 
consciousness  arc  just  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  the  ear,'  eye,  or 
hand.  But  these  constitute  the  mind  as  our  different  members  con- 
blitute  the  body.  These  faculties  are  as  distinct  in  their  operationa 
ns  are  the  different  members  and  organs  in  the  animal  part  of  man. — 
I  repeat  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  emphasis,  that  by  perception 
we  become  acquainted  with  all  things  external.  By  memory  we  take 
cognizance  of  all  things  past.  By  consciousness  we  become  acquaint* 
tyd  with  things  internal.  Such  of  these  as  are  active  powers  act  inde- 
pendently of  volition.  But  I  ask,  Ilavc  we  any  other  powers  or  &cul* 
lies  capable  of  acting  independently  of  volition  ?  I  say  No,  We  have, 
Jtiowcvcr,  the  powers  of  recollecting,  reflecting,  imagining,  reasoning, 
and  judging.  These  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  dependent  up- 
on volition ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  depends  upon  volition,  whether  I 
9hall  or  shall  not  exercise  my  powers  of  recollecting,  reflecting,  im* 
fining,  reasoning,  or  judging.  Mr.  Owen,  it  appears  to  me,  con- 
founds our  appetites  with  our  higher  powers.  These  I  would  deaig- 
nate  by  the  term  instincts.  But  our  appetites,  aflections,  passions,  and 
Judgment  aflect  the  will,  and  determine  to  action.  I  hope  Mr.  Owen 
will  either  aflirm  or  deny,  that  we  may  examine  our  mental  powers, 
for  he  seems  to  overlook  them  in  his  system.  I  beg  leave  to  submit 
this  analysis  of  our  mental  powers,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
primitive  character  of  the  mind.  At  present  we  arc  utterly  unable  to 
discover  whether  Mr.  Owen  recognizes  any  distinction  between  our 
perception,  memory,  and  consciousness,  and  our  appetites,  affections, 
and  passions. 

But  Mr.  Owen  has  gone  so  &r  as  to  inform  us  that  our  ideas  of  a 
Deity,  Devil,  &c.  are  fanciful.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  assertion,  be- 
cause it  may  present  something  tangible.  Are  we  to  admit  the  as- 
sertion that  the  idea  of  a  God  is  fanciful,  or  shall  we  join  issue  upon 
this  assertion?  I  have  no  objections  to  rest  the  whole  merits  of  the 
discussion  upon  this  assertion.  This  is  a  tangible  position  taken  by 
my  opponent. 

I  repeat,  that  if  my  opponent  can  make  that  assertion  good,  I  will 
give  up  the  cause  I  advocate.  If  he  will  join  issue  with  me  upon  thiei 
assertion,  the  scope  and  compass  of  this  discussion  will  be  much  con- 
tracted. I  conceive  that  the  whole  of  my  opponent's  declamation  has 
been  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  premises  before  us,  and  that  it  has  no 
connexion  with  the  real  merits  of  the  questions  we  are  to  debate.  The 
question  whether  all  religions  are  founded  in  ignorance  is  a  questioa 
of  fact— of  plain,  simple,  tangible,  veritable,  demonstrable  fact.  A 
man  need  not  to  be  a  sage  before  he  can  become  a  christian.  The 
truth  of  religion  depends  altogether  upon  facts — ^facts  which  can  be 
apprehended  OS  easily  by  the  unlearned  as  by  the  wise.  I  well  know^ 
my  friends,  that  the  real  merits  of  this  question  do  not  rest  where,  for 
the  sake  of  an  issue,  I  have  proposed  to  rest  them ;  but  I  repeat,  that  I 
V.  il!  re3t  the  whole  merits  of  this  controversy  upon  my  opponent's  be- 
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ing  able  to  establish  the  assertion,  that  the  idea  of  God  is  a  fancy.  I 
know  very  well  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  render  a  clear  and  pcrspicu^ 
ous  demoastration  of  an  abstract  and  metaphysical  hypothesis.  Were 
we  as  well  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  measure  of  our  intellectual 
as  we  are  of  our  physical  powers^  we  could  soon  settle  this  controver/* 
sy.  Were  I  to  tell  you  that  I  had  seen  a  man  take  up  the  Andes  in  his 
hand  and  east  them  into  the  ocean,  you  would  unhesitatingly  say  that 
it  was  ^se;  because  you  know,  by  experieilce,  and  the  most  exten- 
sive observation,  that  this  is  far  beyond  the  measure  of  any  human 
strength*  But  when  I  say  that  a  man  could  as  easily,  by  the  exercise 
e>f  his  own  native,  inherent,  unaided  human  strength,  take  up  the 
mountains  and  cast  them  intotha  sea,  as  he  could  originate  the  idea  of 
a  God,  you  would  feel  a  great  deal  more  hesitancy  in  giving  a  plump 
negative  to  the  assertion — ^you  would  immediately  say  this  is  a  ques*- 
lion  of  much  more  difficult  solution  than  the  former — it  is  abstract  and 
metaphysical :  itisde  rebus  spirUualibuSy  and  not  de  rebus  naturalibus, 

I  did  not  propose  those  questions  yesterday  with  a  view  to  puzzle 
my  opponent.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  penetrate  these  subjects 
I  am  conscious  that  no  man  can  solve  these  questions,  but  by  an  ad- 
mission of  the  principle  for  which  I  contend.  These  questions  were, 
therefi>re,  tendered  to  my  friend  in  order  to  bring  his  own  mind  to 
reason  upon  theni,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  arrive  at  logical  conclu- 
sioDS,  But  I  cannot  consent  to  go  on  with  the  discussion  in  this  way. 
lam  willing  to  receive  and  examine  Mr.  Owen's  ablest  arguments  in 
support  of  his  cause.  And  I  do  wish  for  his  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  truth,  that  he  would  come  out  in  his  whole  argumentative  strength 
in  advocacy  of  his  proposition.  More  good  than  Mr.  Owen  bas  ever 
dreamed  of  may  result  from  a  correct  and  fair  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject.  I  should  like  to  be  told  why  we  should  not,  on  Mr,  Owen's  prin- 
ciples, love  stones  and  trees  as  well  as  men. 

Mr.  Owen  has  told  us,  moreover,  that  the  Millennium  is  coming,  when 
we  shall  all  be  independent;  that  is,  in  his  acceptation,  we  shall  have 
like  sympathy  for  trees  and  stones  as  for  each  other  Am  I  not  war.- 
ranted in  calling  all  this  impertinent  declamation?  But,  I  must  re- 
sume my  disquisition  upon  the  old  sceptics,  as  I  have  nothing  before 
me  in  Mr.  Owen's  last  speech,  pertinent  to  our  discussion.  When 
my  last  half  hour  expired  I  was  going  on  to  show  how  the  sceptics  in- 
volve every  thing  in  mysticism.  No  sceptics  ever  could  agree 
^upon  any  system  of  human  nature. 

**Man  is  the  work  of  Nature,^  says  the  philosopher.  But  who,  or 
what,  is  nature?  Of  her  he  appears  as  ignorant  as  the  deist  of  his 
^•Kjod  of  Nature."  He  attempts  to  define  nature :  **  Nature  in  its  most 
extended  signification^,  is  the  great  whole  that  results  from  the  assem- 
blage of  di^rent  matter,  of  its  different  combinations,  and  of  their 
different  motion  which  the  Universe  presents  to  view  "  But  Nature, 
the  mother  of  us  all,  is  here  said  to  be  a  child  of  matter  and  motion.  The 
eage  defines  her  again i*-^'Nature,  in  a  less  extended  sense,  or  con- 
sidered in  each  being,  is  the  whole  that  results  from  its  essence; i..f^« 
rfCihe  properties^  combinations^ motront,  or  different  modificatioire  l^y 
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v/hicb  it  is  distingaished  from  other  beings."  Tliia  makes  the  natiiM 
of  each  being,  the  rcstdi  of  its  own  essence!!  But  we  shall  hear  hie 
definition  of  one  being,  \iz.  man: — "Man  is,  in  the  whole,  the  result 
ofthecombinationof  certain  matter,  endowed  with  peculiar  proper- 
ties, of  which  the  arrangement  is  called  oi^nization,  and  of  which 
tbe  essence  is  to  fecl^  to  think,  to  act,  and,  in  short,  to  move  after  a 
manner  distinguished  from  other  beings  with  which  he  can  be  com- 
pared." Now  if  nature  be  something  different  from  matter,  motion, 
or  t!ie  essence  of  particular  bodies,  can  these  be  called  nature,  or  can 
she  be  called  the  author  of  them ! !  But  the  sage  feeling  the  darkness 
and  confusion  of  his  former  definitions,  gives  an  extra  definition  in 
the  way  of  an  admonition: — ^Whenever  I  make  use  of  the  expression 
•^nature  produces  an  effect,"  I  have  no  intention  of  |ier«<mtj^fifig. that 
nature  which  is  purely  an  abstract  being." 

But  he  talks  of  the  laws  of  natuse.  Is  she  a  lawgiver?  The 
laws  of  a  stone  are  jiist  as  puissant  as  the  laws  of  Nature.  Is  Nature 
the  governor,  and  the  governed — the  agent  and  the  patient^-^T  is  the 
icrm  law  equivalent  to  the  term  naturel! 

There  are  some  who  glory  in  being  rational,  and  contemn  others  as 
hrational.  Tlie  rationals  censure  the  irrationals  for  their  ignorance 
of  the  system  of  religion  which  they  embrace,  or  rather  for  having 
uny  system  which  they  do  not  fully  comprehend.  Afler  this,  who 
would  expect  to  hear  a  person  professing  to  teach  and  to  admire  what 
he  calls  the  systxim  of  natuke,  confessing  in  piece-meal  his  igncr* 
;mce  of  the  whole  of  it?  Yet  such  ia  the  auUior  of  the  S^steui  of  No- 
Hire. 

^Ve  shall  now  state  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  atheism  :— 
Fh*st,  Of  the  dogmas. 

1 .  "The  Universe  presents  but  matter  and  rnvtion?^ 

2.  "From  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  beings  which  the  Universe 
<  oirtains,  result  a  series  of  causes  and  effects." 

3.  "Man  is  the  work  of  Nature." 

4.  "Motion  is  guided  by  constant'and  invariable  laws." 

Now  for  a  confession  of  ignorance  on  those  dogmas  and  topics  con* 
nccted  with  them — 

CONFESSED  IGNORANCE  OF  ATHEISTS. 

1.  "The  different  principles  of  each  of  these  motions  are  unknown 
to  us,  because  T6'6 /ire  ^^wora«^of  what  originally  constitutes  the  es^ 
senco  of  these  beings.  We  know  bodies  only  in  the  mass;  we  are  ig- 
norant of  their  intimate  combinations,  and  the  proportions  of  those 
combinations." 

2.  "If  we  have  a  mind  to  find  the  principle  of  action  in  matter  and 
the  origin  of  things;  it  is  forever  to  fall  back  into  difhculties,  and  to 
absolutely  abridge  the  examination  of  our  senses  which  only  can 
make  us  know  and  judge  of  the  causes  capable  of  acting  upon  then!; 
orimpressing  on  them  motion." 

3.  "We  know  nothing  of  the  elements  of  bodies.** 
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4.  ''The  milttd  m3St  practised  in  philosophical  observations,  has  fre- 
quently the  chagrin  to  find  that  the  most  simple  and  nK>st  common 
effects  escape  aUkis  researches  and  remain  inexplicable  to  him?'* 
.  5.  "  Wc  are  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  nature,  or  of  the  essence  of  be*-* 
ings'^— ^"Let  us  therefore  content  ourselves  with  avonving  that  nature 
ha^  resources  uMch  we  know  not  of.'' 

6.  If  they  ask  rKOM  whence  man  liAs  come,  we  reply,  that  cxperi^ 
cnce  does  not  enable  us  to  resolve  this  question,  and  that  rr  cannot 
REALLY  interest  US.  It  sufiices  for  us  to  know,  that  man  exists, 
and  that  he  is  constituted  in  a  manner  to  produce  the  ofi^cts  of  which 
we  see  him  capable.'^ 

7.  '^Pebhaps  this  earth  is  a  ftiass,  detatched  in  the  course  of  time, 
from  some  other  celestial  body*-*F£BHAFi  it  is  the  result  of  those  spots, 
or  those  incrustations  which  astronomers  perceive  on  the  sun's  disk; 
which  from  thence  have  been  able  to  difiusc  themselves  into  our  plan*^ 
etaxy  system — ^peshaI's  this  globe  is  an  extinguished,  or  displaced 
cometj  which  henetofore  occupied  some  ether  place  in  the  regions  of 
9pace;  and  which|  consequently,  was  then  in  a  state  to  produce  be- 
ings very  different  from  those  which  weiind  in  it  now.'^ 

8.  ^We  CON7ECTI7BB  that  the  human  species  is  a  production  pecu« 
liar~lo  our  globe,  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  found,  and  when  this 
position  shall  happen  to  "be  changed,  the  hmnan  species  will  change, 
or  will  be  obliged  to  disappear.'^ 

9.  ^Ti3  FBOBABLE  that  man  was,a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
disentangling  of  our  globe,  or  one  of  the  results  of  the  qualities  or  pro- 
perties of  the  enei^es  of  which  it  wad  susceptiblo-*-that  he  was  bom 
male  and  female — ^that  his  existence  is  co<^)rdinate  with  that  of  the 
globe  .^ 

10.  ^^The  PBiMiTivB  BAN  did  perhaps  differ  more  from  the  actual 
man,  than  the  quadrupeds  differ  frx)m  the  insects.'^ 

11.  ^^Itis  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  they  will  become,  as  t# 
know  what  they  have  been." 

12.  <^It  is  not  given  to  man  to  know  his  origin;  to  know  the  essence 
of  things,  nor  to  know  their  first  principles;  but  we  may  conclude 
that  he  has  no  just  reason  to  believe  himself  a  privileged  being  in  na- 
ture.'' 

13.  ^We  know  not  the  nature  of  magnetism,  of  electricity,  of  elas* 
ticity,  of  attraction,  of  cohesion." 

14.  ^Themost  simple  motions,  the  most  ordinary  phenomena,  the 
most  common  modes  of  action,  are  inexpUeahle  m^steriesj  of  which 
we  shall  never  know  the  first  principles." 

This,  which  it  but  a  sample,  we  must  give  as  a  specimen  of  the  ig- 
norance confessed  by  those  who  pretend  to  believe  that  Christianity 
is  pxedicated  upon  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  I  have  extracted  these 
fourteen  assertions  in  their  own  words. 

NATURAL  SrXBTEBIES  OF  ATUEISSI, 

1.  The  origin  of  Matter. 

2.  The  principle  o£  motion  in  Matter, 

9.  The  specific  origin  of  the  Earth. 

7ifc 
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4.  Theor^gtftofman. 

5.  The  elements  of  bodies. 

6.  The  nature  of  Magnetism.' 

7.  The  fiatiire  of  Attraction. 

8.  The  nature  of  Repulsion. 

9.  The  nature  of  Ck>he8i6n. 

10.  The  natvre  of  Elasticity. 

11.  The  nature  of  Electricity.  / 

12.  The  destiny  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Universe. . 

13.  Our  belief,  in  no  case,  depends  upon  our  will,  therefore,  fiiilltg^ 
<Jr  belief,  is  necessary ;  consequently,  original  and  divine. 

14.  Kjiowledge,  belief,  and  opinion,  are  all  intchmUiry.  The  de^ 
sire  to  know,  a  natural  principle,  has  no  effect  upon  our  will;  our 
consequent  volition  has  no  influence  upon  our  knowledge. 

The  materiaUst  has  to  confess  as  much  ignorance  and  to  believe 
more  mysteries  than  the  christian.  And  this  is  neither  the  half  nor  the 
Avorst  of  it;  he  has  to  teach,  admit,  and  contend  for  a  number  of  ab- 
surd mysteries,  besides  those  which  he  acknowledges,  which,  in  foct^ 
are  much  greater  than  any  taught  in  the  most  corrupt  schoobofchris-  • 
tlan  priests.  But  they  are  of  another  kind,  and  theirefore  are  not  to  be 
cfompared. 

1.  The  materialUt  asserts,  ^^That it cannoi  reoQy  tnleretf  manto 
Icnow  his  origin,"^  This  is  contrary  to  universal  experience,  and  to  the 
ardent  desires  of  rational  nature. 

2.  I'be  materialist  asserts  that  <<man  has  no  just  reason  to  believe 
himself  a  privileged  being  in  nature.^^  This  is  also  contrary  to  expe- 
rience, and  the  most  common  observation. 

3.  He  has,  in  any  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  man,  to  sup^ 
pose  an  absurdity ;  namely,  that  there  were  an  in&nt  male  and  female 
born  or  produced  co-ordinate  with  the  existence  of  the  earth,  and  that 
these  had  no  parent;  consequently,  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  first  pair  must  have  been 
adults  when  first  ushered  into  being. 

4.  He  has  to  suppose,  contrary  to  all  experience,  and  to  all  history, 
that  man  was  not  originally  like  the  species  now. 

5.  That  there  was  first  an  acorn  or  a  seed  before  there  was  a  tree 
to  produce  it.  Doubtless  all  the  vegetable,  as  well  as  the  animal  kin^ 
dom  was  first  in  its  prime  before  there  was  a  seed  fell  into  the 
earth. 

6.  He  is  also  compelled  to  suppose  matter  and  motion  originally 
possessed  of  powers  of  which  they  are  now  totally  divested,  and,  there* 
fore,  has  to  reason  against  all  experience.  Nature  cannot  now  pro- 
duce a  new  genus  or  species  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom^ 
By  what  rational  evidence  can  it  then  be  shown  that  ever  she  posses^ 
sed  such  a  power? 

7.  He  cannot  give  any  rational  account  of  how  the  idea  of  God  or 
a  Creator  so  universally  obtained  amongst  mankind. 

8.  He  cannot  show  one  single  instance  of  either  contingency  or  the 
bliad  laws  of  uatuiq  operating  to  produce  a  poem  like  Homer'a  Illiad^- 
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or  MiIton*s  Paradise  Lost ;  to  produce  a  house  like  this  one ;  a  steam- 
boat; a  ship;  a  watch;  a  human  eye;  a  hand;  or  a  picture.    Why 
then  assert  contrary  to  all  experience  and  observation,  tfiat  nature  pro- 
duces the  power  of  creating  any  thing? 

The  capital  sins  of  ignorance  con^ssed  by  the  materialist,  amount^ 
to  twice  seven.  The  tiaiural  mysteries  of  their  creed  are  also  at  least 
twice  seven.  And  the  artificial  mysteries  which  they  have  recently 
superadded  amount  to  seven.  In  this  enumeration,  we  have  followed 
their  method :  we  have  not  gone  into  the  detail .  The  prominent  items 
I  have  given  in  their  own  words.  But  there  is  one  mystery  that  ought 
'to  be  added,  which  is  more  than  equal  to  that  oftransvbstantiaHah  in  its 
worst  aspect.  It  is  this :  Motion,  say  they,  is  a  property  of  matter. 
But  what  gives  regularity  to  motion?  Why  does  it  choose  to  move  in 
order,  or  in  any  uniform  course! 

Motion  was  so  irregular  at  one  time,  as  to  form  out  of  two  vegetables 
a  man  and  a  woman — ^They  sprang  up  on  the  bank  of  a  river  in  Asia. 
They  grew  with  their  faces  towards  each  other^  and  when  th«y  were 
fully  ripe,  a  gentle  breeze  broke  them  off  the  stem,  and  so  put  them  in 
motion;  and  thus  they  formed  an  early  attachment  for  each  other, 
and  have  kept  ih  motion  ever  since.  But  why  motion  should  have 
acted  so  irregularly  at  that  time,  and  kept  so  regular  ever  since,  is 
the  great  mystery  cf  my Heries  ofaJ^msm, 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  will  give  you  the  testimony  of  Lord  Chesterfield, 
on  this  creed  of  the  materialists.  No  man  can  suppose  him  either  a 
bigot  or  an  enthusiast  in  reJ  igion .    He  says — 

^I  have  read  some  of  Leed's  sermons,  and  like  them  very  well .  Biit 
I  have  neither  read  nor  intend  to  read  ihose  which  are  meant  to  prove 
the.  existence  of  God;  because  it  seems  to  me  too  great  a  disparage- 
ment of  that  reason  which  he  has  given  us,  to  require  any  other  proof 
of  his  existence  than  those  which  the  whole,  and  every  part,  of  the 
creation  afford  us.  If  I  believe  my  own  existence,  I  must  believe  his. 
It  cannot  be  proved  a  prioriy  as  some  have  idly  attempted  to  do,  and 
cannot  be  doubted  of  a  posteriori — Cato  very  justly  says, — 'And  that 
he  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud .^ '' — Elegant  epistle. — [Half  hour  out,] 

Mb,  Owen  rises. 
Mr.  Chairman — I  expressed,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  debate,  my 
total  disbelief  in  the  notion  that  a  supreme  intelligence  would  create 
a  devil,  knowing  what  it  was  about.  I  asserted  nothing  about  the' 
existence  or  non-existence  of  Deity,  &c.  Now,  my  friends,  1  am 
very  desirous  to  conform  to  the  suggestion  of  the  board  of  Modera- 
tors, and  not  to  digress  fix)m  the  point  of  discussion  immediately  be- 
fbre  us,  except  for  the  purpose  cf  more  ample  illustration.  We  are 
now  endeavoring  to  prove  that  all  religions  are  founded  in  ignorance. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  stated  a  strong  practical  fact  concerning  the  sec- 
tarianism of  tho  sceptics.  But  I  do  not  conceive  myself  in  the 
least  bound  to  depend  upon  any  arguments  except  those  which  I  bring 
forward  myself.  I  have  not  once  quoted  a  Sceptic,  Deist,  or  Atheist 
td  prove  oao  of  my  positions,    I  derive  my  information  from  a  close 
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observation  of  human  nature^and  from  facts  wbSch  ever>'  one  can  ex- 
nmino  for  himself.  I  have  no  occasion  for  any  other  authority,  nor 
do  I  wish  to  resort  to  any  other.  For,  in  my  opinion,  authority  ia  but- 
of  little  use,  unless  it  be  to  give  sanotion  to  falsehood  and  error.  It 
eeeniB  that  the  sceptical  (pinions  of  iMirabaud  and  Pain^were  at  war 
with  each  other.  Well  be  it  so;  for  my  part,  I  know  not  what  scepti- 
cism means^  unless  it  signifies  a  difference  of  opinion  from  Uie  speaker. 
I  am  simply  a  searcher  after,  and  a  lover  of  truth,  Mirabaud,  it 
seems,  has  stated  that  atheism  could  not  make  a  wicked  man  good ; 
right  enough,  according  to  his  notionsL  of  human  nature  and  society. — 
But  the  system  which  I  advocate,  is  derived  from  the  laws  of  natnre« 
which  will  prevent  bad  men  from  being  formed.  Are  there  not  now 
bad  men  and  women  of  all  religions  in  the  world.  Now,  I  propose  to 
you  a  principle  which  shall  prevent  the  formation  in  future  of  any 
bad  men  and  women,  and  surely  this  iff  a  superior  principle  to  apply 
to  practice  than  cither  religion  or  atheism,  both  of  which  are  mere 
words. 

The  ninth  great  law  of  our  nature  is,  ^Hhat  the  highest  health,  &c, 
depends  upon  the  cultivation  of  our  intellectual  ana  other  faculties, 
upon  their  equal  and  full  dcvelopement,  and  upon  their  temperate  ex- 
ercise.^ It  is  this  law  of  our  nature,  that  demonstrates  that  temper- 
ance in  all  things,  must  be  the  highest  point  of  human  enjoyment.— 
Consequently,  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  be  directed  to  give 
every  being  the  habit  of  temperance.  We  all  know  that  wte  ar<  com* 
|>osed  of  physical  propensities,  of  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  moral 
feelings,  and  no  human  being  can  enjoy  the  happiness  Uiat  of  right 
belongs  to  his  nature,  until  all  these  arc  properly  cultivated  from  in- 
fancy to  maturity.  We  have,  therefore,  my  friends,  not  a  metaphysi- 
cal discussion  to  attend  to;  but  an  invaluable  law  of  nature  directing 
us  to  the  most  beneficial  practical  result,  and  declaring  to  us  in  the 
plainest  language,  that  we  ought  to  alter  our  whole  system  of  society 
as  it  is  carried  on  in  all  countries.  In  our  present  system  we  have^ 
as  formerly  stated,  but  tMfO  divisions  of  society,  the  producer,  and  the 
non-producer ;  the  one  continually  attempting  to  deceive  and  to  prey 
upon  the  other,  and  both  having  their  faculties  partially  and  unnatu- 
rally developed.  The  whole  system  of  the  world  is,  therefore,  bad 
from  its  foundation.  Had  we  been  all  trained  in  the  best  manner 
physically  and  intellectually,  what  diflerent  beings  we  would  have 
been  from  what  we  now  are.  Why,  my  friends,  under  a  rational  state 
of  society,  the  expression  of  every  one  of  our  features  will  be  greatly 
superior  to  what  they  now  are.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing 
offensive,  or  unnecessarily  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one;  but  it  is 
my  duty  upon  this  occasion,  to  speak  the  truth  &r  the  benefit  of  socie- 
ty at  large,  who  will  either  read  or  hear  of  these  discussions,  and  to 
make  known  the  genuine  impressions  which  facts  have  made  upon  me; 
and,  therefore,  my  friends,  I  tell  you  plainly,  and  I  hope  without  of- 
fence to  any,  that  I  have  never  yet  seen,  since  I  had  the  power  of 
observing,  with  my  present  knowledge  upon  (he  subject,  any  feature 
in  the  countenance  of  any  human  being,  that  appeared  to  express  thp 
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-  full  character  of  rationality.  And  my  expectation  tB,that  the  genera- 
tion that  shall  be  trained  to  be  rational,  will  be  in  all  respects  ditTer- 
ent,  and  greatly  superior  in  aspect  and  general  character,  from  the 
present.  More  different,  indeed,  than  in  your  present  state  of  mind, 
it  is  possible  for  you  to  conceive,  \\7ien  we  shall  become  rational, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived,  we  shall  see  no  feature  expressive  of  dis- 
like,  anger,  or  irritation;  no  eye  that  will  express  want  of  confidence, 
or  a  consciousness  that  we  are  attempting  to  deceive  our  neighbor. — 
Our  faces  will  become  so  open  that  all  our  real  feelings  will  be  ex- 
pressed in  them  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  disguise.  Every  inter- 
nal movement  of  the  mind  will  bedistinctly  exhibited  in  the  finer  move^ 
inents  of  the  countenance;  no  uncharitable  expression  will  be  felt 
to  leave  its  impression  upon  any  feature,  not  one  unamiable  look, 
or  constrained  action,  or,  consequently,  one  unamiable  gesture 
in  our  deportment,  that  will  appear  ungraceful,  will  then  be  discover- 
able. How  will  this  change  beautify  our  race  in  the  next  and  suc- 
f?eeding  generations!  And  all  this,  my  friends,  is  neither  visionary 
or  very  difficult  of  practice.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  these  desirable  results,  is  to  discover  and  understand  what  man- 
ner  of  beings  we  are.  Our  nature,  at  birth,  is  a  beautiful  compound, 
which  can  be  moulded  into  the  most  elegant  or  misshapen  form;  but 
which  of  these  it  shall  be,  depends  entirely  upon  the  knowledge  that 
may  be  speedily  acquired  by  the  respective  American  and  European 
governments.  Heretofore,  governments  and  priesthoods  have  had  the 
forming  of  you,  and  how  very  inferior  in  person  and  mind  have  your 
priests  and  rulers  made  you!  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  be  rational, 
and  complain  of  those  who  have  thus  formed  us,  because  they  were 
made  to  be  as  ignorant  of  the  right  method  of  training  human  nature  to 
become  rational,  as  you  are  now,  without  additional  knowledge  upon 
the  subject.  This  law,  my  friends,  like  the  other  laws,  points  out  to 
us  the  importance  of  infant  schools.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of 
the  parties  present,  have  ever  seen  any  of  those  in  practice  in  the 
eastern  cities,  imperfect  as  they  yet  are.  There  are  some,  I  believe, 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  But  these  infant  schools 
have  not  been  introduced  into  this  country,  or  latterly  into  Great 
Britain,  on  the  principles  on  which  they  were  originally  founded. — 
Tliese  infant  schools,  as  first  introduced  by  myself  at  New  Lanark, 
five  years  before  they  were  introduced  elsewhere,  I  believe  to  be  the 
iirst  practical  step  that  has  been  taken  towards  forming  the  human 
race  to  become  rational^  But  the  priesthood,  through  their  influence. 
have  been  enabled  to  lay  hold  upon  these  institutions,  and  are  now 
?nouIding  the  children  within  them,  to  their  own  purposes.  But  thi^ 
mode  of  proceeding  will  not  do  much  longer.  TTie  spread  of  know- 
ledge is  opposed  to  it|  and  too  much  light  will  speedily  appear  upoir 
the  subject  of  education,  to  permit  of  so  much  injury  being  inflicted 
upon  the  rising  generation.  My  friends,  when  these  infant  school-? 
shall  be  properly  directed,  they  are  capable  of  forming,  by  comparisoiy 
with  the  poor  neglected  infants  of  the  present  day,  little  angels;  for. 
/n  these  schools,  under  a  rational  management,  they  may  be  trained 
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to  acquire^  without  any  &ilure,  the  hest  dispositions^  habits,  and  BiAit^» 
nersy  and  the  most  useful  and  valuable  knowledge.  Such  qualifiea-- 
tions  asthese,  will  make  angels  of  any  children,  except  their  winm; 
but  these  I  cannot  promise,  for  they  have  not  yet  been  invented  nir 
them.  But  to  be  again  serious,  it  is  certainly  most  true,  that  heietcK 
fore,  men  have  been  quite  unconscious  of  the  extent  of  the  in&ntile 
powers,  and  of  the  eflRsct  which,  when  human  nature  conies  to  be 
known,  and  well  understood,  may  be  produced  at  a  very  early  period. 
I  have  seen  several  hundred  little  children  assembled  togethcnr,  who 
were  angels  in  every  thing  except  the  wings;  there  was  no  fightingi 
no  quarrelling,  no  crying ;  all  was  peaceful ;  so  that  one  young  Kmak^ 
not  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  of  ordinary  acquirements,  but 
having  a  good  disposition,  and  being  fond  of  children,  could  with  plea* 
sure  superintend  for  several  hours  through  every  day,  almost  from 
morning  to  night,  130  of  them,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  months  up 
to  six  years.  The  infant  schools,  when  well  understood,  will  be  dis^ 
covered  to  be  a  moral  improvement  of  far  greater  value  to  society  Uian 
the  steam  engine,  or  any  other  ancient  or  modem  physical  improve- 
ment. But,  my  friends,  I  would  not  have  you  to  introduce  these 
dchools  until  yiou  understand  the  principles  on  which  they  were  found- 
ed, and  upon  which  only  they  ought  to  be  established  and  managed. 
Had  you  commenced  before  this  time,  you  would  have  commenced  in 
error.  But  I  hope  the  time  is  rapidly  appreaching,  when  you  shall 
have  no  error  to  contend  against;  when  no  part  of  Uie  population  will 
be  longer  taught  to  contend  against  its  own  happiness.  If,  as  Mr. 
Campbell,  admits,  human  beings  are  influenced  by  the  circumstances 
surrounding  them,  ought  we  not  to  begin  at  once  to  study  the  quality 
of  circumstances  around  us,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  be  possible  to 
withdraw  those  which  produce  a  bad  effect,  and  to  replace  them  with 
others  of  a  superior  description.  Is  there  any  other  practical  wisdom 
in  the  world?  If  we  be  in  all  cases,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the 
creatures  of  circumstances,  does  it  not  behove  those  who  undertake 
to  govern  and  instruct  us,  to  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  character  of  those  circumstances?  I  have  read  much 
of  histor}',  I  have  travelled  in  many  countries,  I  have  endeavored  to 
bring  before  me  all  the  present  and  past  transactions  of  mankind;  but 
I  cannot  bring  to  my  recollection  the  government,  or  the  priesthood| 
which  has  net  entirely  neglected  this  high  duty — while  this  ishpfar 
the  most  important  duty  of  both,  it  is,  in  all  cases,  the  first  business 
to  which  they  ought  to  attend.  While  they  remain  ignorant  of  this 
department,  every  active  measure  they  adopt  will  tend  only  to  increase 
the  evils  of  society ;  for  society  is  very  different  now  from  what  it  was 
only  a  few  years  ago.  It  could  be  governed  by  ignorance,  in  igno- 
rance; it  must  be  now  governed  by  intelligence,  and  made  to  be  in- 
telligent. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  diHerent  parties  to  contend  any  longer  against 
each  in  the  field  of  ignorance,  opposing  one  erroneous  sy  steip  against 
another.  A  large  mass  of  the  people  in  many  countries  has  becomflF 
CCK)  well  informed  to  admit  much  longer  of  a  continuance  of  AeaS" 


.  saeasureff.  They  have  discoTered  the  true  sourees  of  knowledge  and 
of  wealthy  and  that  they  are  sufficient,  under  a  good  and  intelligent 
direction,  amply  to  supply  the  human  race. 

As  men  receive  all  their  knowledge  from  without,  they  can  he 
made  intelligent  and  well  disposed  to  all  their  fellows,  by  a  rational 
education  from  infancy  to  maturity.  They  can  be  made  wealthy 
through  the  knowledge  and  habits  which  they  may  be  taught  by  a 
rational  education  directing  them  to  what  they  require  for  their  hap- 
piness, and  how  to  obtain  it  in  the  best  and  most  easy  manner  by  a 
right  application  of  the  enormous  mechanical  and  chemical  power 
for  the  creation  of  wealth,  now  at  the  disposal  of  society,  and  which 
admits  of  unlimited  increase. 

But  these  invaluable  sources  of  knowledge  and  wealth  cannot  be 
applied  with  advantage  for  the  general  benefit  of  society  under  the 
influence  of  any  known  religion.  Usefid,  valuable,  practical  knowl- 
edge can  proceed  only  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.; 
and  to  me  it  appears  that  these  religions  and  that  knowledge  are  at 
variance  with  each  other;  that  all  religions  are  founded  in  mys- 
teries beyond  human  comprehension;  that  all  knowledge  is  derived 
from  an  accurate  observation  of  fact?,  and  just  deductions  from  them, 
and  proved  to  be  so  by  their  unvarying  consistency.  It  may  be  also 
taught  by  proper  methods  to  be  understood  by  all  men. 

The  twelve  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature,  explain  what  hu* 
■um  nature  really  is,  and  the  principal  by  which  it  ought  to  be  train- 
ed and  instructed  from  infancy  to  maturity,  to  secure,  to  every  one, 
superior  dispositions,  habits  and  knowledge. 

But  each  of  these  laws,  when  followed  out  to  all  their  legitimate 

.consequences,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world 

have  been  founded  in  ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  therefore  they 

never  have  or  can  make  man  intelligent,  good  and  happy.    They 

all  continually  endeavor  to  pursue  a  course  opposite  to  the  nature  of 

man,  and,  in  consequence,  both  are  perpetually  violently  opposed  to 

each  other.    And  as  these  religions  give  an  erroneous  direction  to 

men^  tbouehtsand  feelings,  I  have  been  long  deeply  impressed  with 

the  conviction,  which  has  been  more  confirmed  by  all  I  have  heard 

in  this  debate,  <<that  all  religions  are  not  only  founded  in  ignorance 

of  human  nature,  but  they  have  been  and  are  the  real  source,  through 

that  error,  of  vice,  disunion  and  misery  of  eveiy  description;  that 

they  are  now  the  only  real  bar  to  the  formation  ojf  a  society  of  virtue^ 

of  intelligence^  of  charity  in  its  most  extended  sense  (md  of  sincerity 

\  and  kindness  among  the  whole  human  family ;  and  that  they  can  be. 


arid  cannot  be  benefited  by  the  continue nro  of  errors  which- 
ifiect  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  every  individual,  whatever  may 
be  his  rank  or  condition.  All  are  therefore  deeply  interested  in  this 
question  between  Mr>  Campbell  and  myself.  One  or  both  of  us  must 
tin  error,  and  the  intelligent  of  all  parties,  ought,  for  their  own 
%eff^  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  less  informed  fellow-beings,  tp  an* 
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vestigate,  without  partizan  feelings^  calmly  and  patiently  the  princx» 
ples  which  each  conscientiously  believes  to  be  so  true  that  he  is  lost 
in  conjectures  how  the  other  can  believe  as  he  says  he  does  believe^ 
and  wonders  that  he  has  not  by  his  arguments  already  convinced  his 
opponent  of  his  errors. 

To  me  it  apears  that  there  are  two  most  important  measures  which 
require  the  whole  attention,  and  the  application  of  all  the  best  facul- 
ties of  those  who  attempt  to  govern  and  to  instruct  the  populations  of 
different  countries. 

The  one  is  to  introduce  a  rational  system  of  education  by  which 
the  character  of  «peryon«  shall  be  well  formed,  physically  and  men- 
tally, from  infancy  to  maturity.  The  other  to  give  a  right  direction  to 
the  new  scientific  powersof  production;  that  an  independence,  relative 
to  the  means  of  a  comfortable  and  happy  existence,  may  be  secured 
to  every  individual. 

Upon  every  view  that  I  can  give  to  the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  that 
thecondilionof  the  population  of  most  countries  now  calls  loudly  for 
the  adoption  of  these  measures ;  that  they  may  be  immediately  intro- 
duced into  practice  with  great  benefit  to  the  governors  and  governed, 
to  the  instructers  and  instructed,  and  that  to  secure  success  both  mea- 
sures should  be  intimately  united  and  one  inade  to  aid  the  other — ^in- 
deed it  is  only  by  their  union;  by  being  so  blended  togetlier  that  they 
shall  mutually  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other,  that  either  of  them  can 
become  practicable.  For  it  is  useless  and  dangerous  to  enlighten 
nien  before  they  attain  the  means  of  securing  a  happy  existence^  and 
-it  is  equally  useless  and  dangerous  to  give  them  the  means  of  super- 
tluous  abundance  without  forming  them  at  the  same  time  to  become 
intelligent  and  virtuous  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  or,  in  other 
words,  well  disposed  in  all  sincerity  to  promote  the  real  happiness  of 
all  their  fellow-beings,  not  merely  in  words  but  in  their  daily  conduct. 

Happy  will  it  be  for  the  government  and  people  that  shall  first  in- 
4foduce  this  change  into  practice ! 

By  such  examples  they  will  shew  the  means,  most  delicrhtful  too  ih 
practice,  by  which  '^peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men''  may  be  es- 
tablished probably  in  less  than  one  generation.  I  could  enter  into  es-> 
tensive  detail  upon  these  very  interesting  subiects. 

[Here  the  honorable  Chairman  remarked  (without  wishing  to  inter- 
rupt Mr.  Owen)  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Moderators,  Mr.  Owen,  in 
his  last  address,  had  wandered  from  the  point  of  discussion  immedi- 
ately before  the  disputants  and  the  public.  The  Board  of  Moderators 
suppose  that  you  ought  to  prove  the  fulsehood  of  the  existing  religions 
before  you  proceed  to  the  discussion  and  explanation  of  your  substi- 
tute] 

Mr.  Owen  replies — ^Thathe  has  intimately  studied  man,  and  finds 
him  entirely  different  in  his  nature  from  v/hat  all  religions  suppose- 
hira  to  be.  If  I  prove  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  I 
apprehend  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  involve  myself  in  all  the 
subtleties  of  the  unlimited  amount  of  fables  and  metaphysics  with 
vf^ch  the  world  has  been  puiidated.    If  I  an»  permitted  to  prcT» 
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these  five  positions  in  the  way  f  conceive  lo  be  consistent  wirh  right 
reason,  then  I^'shall  bo  ready  to  enter  into  any  metaphysical  disqui- 
sitions that  rjiay  be  necessary  to  elucidate  any  other  truth. 

Mr.  Chairman  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Owen — It  is  not  the  wish  of  tlic 
Moderators  to  dictate  to  you  the  court^.e  which  you  ought  to  pui-suc. 
The  Moderators  are  perfectly  willing  that  you  should  rely  upon  any 
coutte  of  argument  which  you  may  think  best  calculated  to  sustain 
your  proposition,  viz.  "that  all  religions  in  the  world  are  inconsistent 
with  human  nature,  as  vou  find  it.^  The  Moderators  only  meant  to 
say,  that  while  you  are  discussing  tlic  proposition  that  all  religions 
are  felse,  it  would  be  improper  to  introduce  the  suhst'ituie  which  you 
propose. 

Here  Mr.  Owen  remarked  that  he  had  touched  upon  the  subject 
of  infant  schools,  and  the  creation  of  wealth,  simply  to  illustrate  that 
tlie  population  of  the  world  wer«  yet  ignorant ;  that  they  had  not  even 
taken  the  first  step  towards  training  their  children  to  become  rational 
Irom  infancy,  or  Independent  in  their  condition. 

Mr.  Campbell  then  said — 

Not  having  heard  any  argument  whatever  adduced  in  the  last  ar!- 
drcss,  pertinent  "to  the  subject  at  issue,  and  Mr.  Owen  having  dealt 
only  in  general  assertions  concerning  human  nature;  having  rejected 
the  validity  of  all  authority,  and  having  admitted  that  his  system  is 
so  different  from  the  existing  state  of  things,  that  we  cannot  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other — I  now  feel  mysoH  ciHnpelled  to  adopt.somc 
other  course. 

Mr.  Owen  places  me  in  a  very  smgular  predicament.  Had  1 
selected  a  certain  proposition  and  pledged  myself  to  prove  it,  f 
should  have  felt  myself  bound,  by  all  controversial  rules,  to  keep  to 
Aat  proposition,  until  1  had  either  established  it,  or  failed  in  Ihe  at- 
tempt. And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  my  opponent  had  taken  up  an  nf- 
/innative  proposition,  and  confined  Jiimself  to  the  proof  of  it,  I  should 
have  felt  myself  bound  to  attend  to  every  fact,  ai^ument,  and  dcuKni- 
stration  adduced  in  its  support,  and  either  have  rebutted  them,  or  ac- 
knowledged my  inability  so  to  do.  But  in  the  singular  predica  mcnt  i  n 
which  I  am  placed  by  Mr.  O^ven^s  course,  unless  I  were  to  speak  of 
angelic  infants,  witli,  or  without  wings ;  unless  I  should  speak  of  sub- 
jects derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  this  discussion,  I  see  not  liow  I  can 
take  any  notice  of  my  opponent's  last  address.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  should  reciprocally  reach  some  tangible  point  of  disj)utation.  I 
trust  that  Mr.  Owen  is  only  keeping  back  his  strong  arguments  all 
this  while.  Butlf  any  stronger  argument  is  yet  to  be  oflered^  for  the 
sake  of  the  audience^  as  well  as  for  my  awn  sake,  I  should  really  be 
oblicred  to  Mr.  Owen  if  he  would  soon  adduce  it. 

If  Mr.  Owen  possesses  that  moral  courage  or  boldness  for  which  his 
friends  so  much  admire  him,  he  ought  to  avow  at  once  that  all 
ideas  of  Deity,  and  all  other  spiritual  existences,  are  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  beneficent  objects  which  he  has  in  contemplation  to 
consummate.    Let  us  suppose  that  Mr   Owen  thinks  and  assumes 
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that  the  idea  of  the  providence  of  God,  and  all  the  ideas  inseparably 
connected  with  a  belief  in  the  christian  religion,  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  consummation  of  his  beneficent  objects.  Aaauming 
this  to  be  HiIi.  Owcn^s  real  opinion,  then  it  behoves  him  to  give  us 
€ome  sort  of  argument,  proof,  or  illustration,  calculated  to  eradicate 
such  ideas  from  our  minds.  If  Mr.  Owen  thinks  that  our  religioui 
(superstitious)  ideas,  and  his  social  ideas  can  never  exist  together  in 
t!ie  same  mind,  this  ought  to  be  his  course.  If  he  has  no  objection 
to  the  ideas  which  we  entertain  of  spiritual  existences,  and  c^our 
relation  to  a  spiritual  world,  he  ought  to  concede  to  us  the  right  of 
making  deductions  from  tlicin.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  con- 
ceives that  these  ideas  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  admis- 
sion of  his  principles  into  our  minds,  he  ought  to  use  his  best  exertions 
to  banish  these  hostile  ideas.  But  Mr.  Owen  not  only  eludes  the 
onus  probtmdiy  which  every  advocate  of  an  affirmative  proposition 
tacitly  and  impliedly  undertakes,  but  he  cautiously  avoids  advancing 
any  tbing  for  his  opponent  to  disprove. 

Now  I  am  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  tliis  equivocal  course  with  what  I 
must  think  is  tlie  honesty,  frankness,  and  candor  of  my  friend's 
character  and  disposition.  I  have  advanced  certain  propositions 
predicated  on  all  the  popular  systems  of  philosq>hy.  I  have  inquired 
of  my  opponent  whether  he  would  admit  the  ■  philosophy  of  Locke, 
or  Hume,  or  of  any  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  or  modem  times, 
on  the  subject  of  man^s  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  To  these 
requests  I  havo  not  been  able  to  elicit  cither  assent  or  negation.  I 
am  still  willing  on  these  topics  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  O^en  upon  the 
doctrines  of  any  sceptical  philosopher  of  any  school.  But  as  yet  he 
has  not  asscrtcMl  one  single  first  principle,  except  that  <<we  are  the 
creatures  of  circumstances."  I  reasonably  expected  that  he  wouldt 
admit,  or  except  to  my  analysis  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind; 
but  ^lr.  Owen,  according  to  his  modus  operandi^  pretermits  all  notice 
of  that  analysis.  Does  my  opponent  approbate  my  analysis  ?  Does  ho 
assent  to  its  correctness?  If  so,  his  conclusions  are  at  variance  with 
his  premises.  I  am  apprehensive  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to 
do  one  of  two  things— either,  to  institute  a  regular  argument  de- 
monstrative of  this  position,  viz,  '^tliat  it  is  impossible  for  man  to 
originate  any  of  those  supernatural  ideas  vrhich  are  developed  m  ike 
chMstian  religion;''^  that  is  to  say,  I  shall  have  to  undertake  to  prove 
philosophically  that  man  could  not  invent,  or  originate  the  idea  of  a 
God,  a  Spirit,  a  future  state,  or  any  of  the  positive  institutions  of 
religion;  that  he  never  could  have  invented  or  originated  the  ideas 
inseparably  connected  with  the  word  priest^  alU.'.*^  sacrifice j  &c. 
ergo,  that  these  ideas  and  the  words  used  to  express  them,  are  de- 
rivable only  from  an  immediate  and  direct  revelation ;  man  having 
no  power,  according  to  any  philosophic  analysis  of  his  intellectuu 
powers,  to  originate  any  such  ideas.  This  I  must  do,  or  take  up  the 
great  question,  ^^Whcther  we  have  reasonable  grounds  to  heliete  the 
truth  and  certainty  of  the  apostolic  testimony  y  To  one  or  other  of 
these  topics  I  shall  be  compelled  to  call  your  attention,  if  my  <q^nent 
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wiU  not  adopt  some  systematic  logical  course  sf  argumentation,  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  points  at  issue.  One  or  other  of  these  topics^  if 
permitted,  I  intend  to  take  up  in  the  aflemoon.  - 

We  have  taken  a  peep  into  the  different  systems  of  the  Free 
Thinkers  (as  they  glory  in  the  name)  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
schools.  And  now  let  mo  ask,  What  have  the  sceptics  to  propose  u» 
in  room  of  the  Bible?  Can  they  concur  in  any  substitute?  Can  they 
oflfer  any  system  of  Nature,  or  of  human  nature  ?  If  they  recommend 
theismy  they  cannot  find  any  two  of  themselves  to  concur  in  defining 
that  system.  If  they  would  have  us  become  atheistSj  they  cannot 
harmonize  in  any  one  scheme,  on  which  men  can  reason.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Owen  seems  to  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  down 
Christianity  by  reiterated  assertions,  that  it  is  predicated  on  principles 
at  variance  with  the  nature  of  man.  And  having  demolished  this 
paUadium  of  all  refined  social  enjoyment,  and  having  extinguished 
all  the  lights  of  immortality,  man  must  not  dare  to  think  of  his 
origin^  because  it  does  not  '^interest  him  to  know  any  thing  about  it;'' 
nor  must  he  think  of  his  destiny ,  as  that  cannot  oHTord  him  any  relish 
for  the  animal  enjoyments  of  his  system,  lie  must  not  act  either  the 
philosopher,  or  the  christian.  If  he  were  to  reason  from  efftjct  to 
cause,  he  might  Jie  confounded  with  some  insoluble  difficulty  upon 
such  a  question*  as,  Whether  the  first  man  was  an  infant  or  an  adult; 
or,  ^Vhether  there  was  an  acorn  or  an  oali  first.  Such  questions  as 
these  might  lead  him  to  others  more  unanswerable  still;  as.  Whether 
the  first  man  invented  language  himself,  and  taught  it  to  his  of&pring; 
or  whether  there  was  a  convention  of  men -co-existent,  who  agreed 
upon  names  for  every  thing,  before  any  of  them  could  spdak  ?  But  ii 
-will  be  best,  under  the  new  economy,  to  teach,  that  it  is  a  sin,  or  some- 
thing worse,  fi>r  persons  to  have,  or  to  indulge,  any  curiosity  upon 
such  topics. 

Although  the  sceptic  may,  in  argument,  be  constrained  to  admit 
that  no  innate  appetite  or  desire  in  man  is  so  strong  as  the  desiro  of 
knowledge ;  yet  under  the  new  system,  he  must  be  taught  to  view 
the  gratification  of  this  desire  as  a  sin  against  his  own  happiness  if 
ever  it  transcends  the  properties  of  matter.  Every  thing  about  spirit 
and  a  spiritual  system  must  be  the  forbidden  fruit  in  the  gardens  of 
sensual  pleasure,  which  are  to  be  cultivated  under  the  new  social 
system. 

These  S3rstems  of  Nature  and  human  nature,  framied  by  physical 
men,  who  have  just  their  five  senses  to  guide  them,  teach  man  to 
consider  himself  by  no  means  a  privileged  being  amidst  the  animals 
around  him.  He  must  not  consider  himself  superior  to  the  horse  on 
which  he  rides;  for  if  he  should  think  about  superiority,  this  might 
involve  him  in  great  difficulties,  and  cause  him  to  inquire  to  whom  ho 
might  be  indebted  for  the  high  rank  he  occupies  in  the  scale  of  being. 
And  whether  he  be  superior  or  inferior,  is  a  problem  with  them  whidh 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  And  should  it  ever  occur  to 
him  that  there  is  a  real  difference  in  animals,  not  only  in  figure  and 
size,  but  also  in  sagacity,  in  genius^  taste,  imagination,  rsason,  &c. 
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\v2  miist  nc-vcr  inquire  why  or  how  tho  earth  once  threw  up  a  sttiaU 
crop  of  each^  and  never  attempted  to  do  it  a  second  time :  and  hy  what 
pdbuliar  concourse  of  chemical  agents  and  atoms,  the  first  crop  were 
men ;  and  the  last^  apes  or  insects. 

Nothing  astonishes  me  more  than  the  irapotency  of  philosophy  iii» 
all  matters  and  things  pertaining  to  a  spiritual  system :  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  all  those  relations  in  which  mankind  stand  tothcCreatofy 
and  towards  one  another  as  immortal  beings.  And  how  men^  reared 
and  educated  within  the  precincts  of  revelation,  can  exhibit  so  many 
raw  and  undisciplined  ideas  of  human  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
future  and  unseen  world,  is  still  more  astonishing.  To  hear  all  the 
BccpticPy  too,  in  one  conclave  assembled,  declare  their  perfect  ignc- 
rance  of  the  fundamental  springs  and  principles  of  all  their  owu  laws 
of  nature;  and,  indeed,  of  the  origin  of  all  things  and  their  destiny : 
to  see  them  predicate  all  their  systems  of  infidelity  upon  such  acknow- 
ledged ignorance — and  then  upbraid  Christianity,  as  if  predicated 
upon  ignorance  of  God  and  man,  is  a  contradiction,  or  inconsistency^ 
for  which  lean  find  no  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  my  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things..  If,  as  they  confess,  they  neither  know,-  nor 
can  know,  the  origin  of  this  earth  and  all  things  upon  it,  how  or 
>\  hy  do  they  presume  to  deny  the  Mosaic  account  of  it ! !  TTiey  pro- 
fess not  to  know  any  thing  about  itj  why,  then,  attempt  to  deny ,. or 
oppose  the  only  account  of  it  in  the  world,  which,  without  philosophy, 
tut  with  the  authority  of  a  sacred  historian,  presents  a  credible  histo- 

/Vofit. 

And  here  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  all  the  traditionary 
acctiunts  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  extant  in  all  nations,  evi- 
dently, liowcver,  stolen  from  the  Mosaic,  pretend  not  to  offer  their 
account  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  7W.rraiit>e  derived  from  the  original 
i'lliabiranfs  of  the  world,  who  had  it  first  of  all  from  the  Creator 
himself.  I  presume  the  world  was  more  than  ^rec  thousand 
years  old  before  tlicre  was  a  single  theory  offered,  or  a  specula- 
lation  upon  its- origin.  All  the  ancient  accounts  are  narraiites^  eith&r 
in  prose  or  verse.  No  explanations  are  offered — no  speculations 
presented.  They  were  not  the  conclusions  of  rcasoners,  or  philoso* 
phcrs,  but  the  declarations  of  a  witness,  and  of  a  super-human 
one — not  a  single  traditionary  account  which  does  not  presuppose  an 
ofioiiial  witness  of  the  creation,  and  imply  the  necessity  of  a  superna- 
tural revelation  upontheoriff in  of  things.  The  fffst  philosophers  who 
presumed  to  tlieorize  upon  this  subject,.if  they  dcmenstrated  any  thing, 
.  clearly  demonstrated  this,,  that  their  conclusions  were  wiser  than  their 
premises.  In  other  words,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  previous 
iuformation  upon  the  subject  which  they  did  not  derive  from  reason; 
;ind,  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  logic,  they  had  more  truth  in  the  de- 
fiuctious  than  in  the  data  which  they  assumed.  They  always  remind 
rnc  of  a  lad  at  school  who  had  stolen  a  penknife,  and  when  pushed  by 
his  examiners  to  account  for  the  knife  found  in  his  pocket,  in  answer 
io.tbe  question  How  hecjmc  hylJichufe^  answered,  that  he  ^^foitndit 
growing  on  a  trccP    As  just  and  logical  is  the  reason  given  ibr  nmny 
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of-  tho33  icleas  declared  by  philosophers  to  liavc  l>ecn  derived  from 
their  own  rGaaoninsrs,  but  evidently  stolon  from  other  sourcee,  cither 
from  the  volumo  of  Revelation  itsolf,  or  from  streams  flowinj];  from  it. 
What  an  honor  docs  the  philosoj)hcr  Mirabaud  bestow  on  the 
sacageSj  who,  he  siys,  invented  all  the  religions  in  tlie  world!  vol.2. 
{».  13.  14,  '«In  short,  it  is  upon  these  rude  foundations,  that  are  built 
all  th3  religious  systems  of  the  world:  Jiltliough  invented  originally 
by  savages,  they  have  yet  the  power  of  regulating  the  fate  of  the 
most  civilized  nations.  These  systcm«i,  so  ruinous  in  their  principles, 
have  been  variously  modified  by  the  human  mind,  of  which  the  cs- 
t>ence  is  tp  labor  incessantly  ujwn  unknown  objects;  it  always 
commences  by  attaching  to  them  a  very  great  importance,  which 
afVerwards  it  never  dares  examine  coolly." 

Priests  and  savages,  with  him,  are  the  most  puissant  characters. 
In  spite  of  all  the  philosophers,  from  Epicurus  down  to  Mr.  Owen, 
the  priests  and  the  savages  give  laws  and  customs,  religious  and 
moral,  to  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  One  would  ex- 
pect, upon  this  theory,  to  find  that  the  nearer  man  approached  the 
savage  state  the  more  exact  his  views  of  all  religious  relations,  duties, 
and  obligations!  And  if  this  be  true,  the  convei*se  must;  the  greater 
the  philosopher,  the  less  the  saint ;  the  more  civilized,  the  less  religi- 
ous is  man.  I  must  here  give  Hobbes  credit  for  one  truism*  "If  men,'' 
says  he,  "found  their  interest  in  it,  they  would  doubt  the  truith  of 
E  jclid's  Elements."  I  would  add,  they  will,  for  the  same  reason  too, 
believe  almost  any  thin": — f^oen  that  savages  civilized  the  world! 

As  the  hour  of  adjournment  has  almost  arrived,  I  will  only  add 
another  proof  of  Bacon's  maxim,  viz.  'Hhat  the  worst  of  all  things  is 
deified  error^'^  taken  from  the  materialist  Mirabaud.  It  is  his  deifi- 
cation of  Nature : — 

"We  cannot  doubt  the  power  of  nature ;  she  produces  all  the  animals 
we  see,  by  the  aid  of  the  combination  of  matter  which  is  in  continual 
action ;  the  harmony  that  subsists  between  the  parts  of  these  animals 
is  a  consequence  of  the  necessary  laws  of  their  nature  and  of  their 
combination ;  as  soon  as  this  accord  ceases,  the  animal  is  necessarily 
tiostroyed.    What  becomes  then  of  the  wisdom,  of  the  intelligence,  or 
the  goodness  of  the  pretended  cause  to  whom  they  ascrij>e  the  honor 
of  this  so  much  boasted  harmony  ?    These  animals,  so  marvellous, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  work  of  an  immutable  God,  are  they  not  con- 
tinually changing,  and  do  they  not  alwavs  finish  by  decaying?  Where 
is  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  the  foresight,  and  the  immutability  of  a 
workman  who  appears  only  to  be  occupied  with  deranging  and  break- 
\r\%  the  springs  of  those  machines  which  are  announced  to  us  as  the 
chffif  d/<£uvre8  of  his  power  and  of  his  ability?    If  this  God  caimot  do 
otherwise,  he  is  neither  free  nor  omnipotent.     If  he  chans^es  his  will, 
he  is  not  immutable.     If  he  permits  those  machines,  which  he  has 
rendered  sensible,  to  experience  pain,  he  wants  goodness.     If  lie  lias 
not  been  able  to  render  his  works  more  solid,  it  is  that  he  wants  tlio 
abilitv.     In  seeing  that  animals,  as  well  as  all  the  other  works  of  the 
(divinity  decay,  we  cannot  prevent  ourselves  from  concluding  thoro- 
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firom,  cither  tliat  every  tiling  Nature  dws  is  ncccssar}',  aad  in  only  a 
consequence  of  its  lawn,  or  that  the  workman  who  made  it  is  destitute 
of  plan,  of  power,  of  stability,  of  ability,  of  gooilness," — p.  144,  v.  f^. 

'^Nature  is  the  cause  of  every  thing ;  she  is  sclf-oxistent ;  sho  will 
always  exist;  she  is  her  o>vii  cause ;  her  motion  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  her  necessary  existence;  without  motion,  we  could  have  no 
conception  of  nature ;  under  this  collective  name  we  designate  the 
assemblage  of  matter  acting  in  virtue  of  its  own  peculiar  energies  ^ 
— ^.  176.  vol.  2. 

'*Let  us  keep  ourselves  to  the  nature  which  we  see,  which  we  feel, 
which  acts  upon  uk?,  of  which,  at  least,  we  know  the  general  lawp. 
If  we  arc  ignorant  of  her  detail,  and  the  secret  piinciples  which  she 
employs  in  her  complicated  works,  nevertheless,  let  us  be  certain  that 
ehe  acts  in  a  permanent,  uniform,  analogous,  and  necessary  manner. 
I^tus,  then,  observe  this  nature;  let  us  ficvcr  quit  the  routine  which 
the  describes  for  us ;  if  wc  do,  we  shall  infallibly  be  punished  with 
numberless  errors,  with  which  our  mind  would  find  itself  blinded, 
and  of  which  numberless  sorrows  would  be  tha  necessary  conse- 
quence. Let  us  not  adore,  let  us  not  rliittcr  after  the  manner  of  men, 
a  Nature  who  is  deaf,  and  who  acts  necessarily,  and  of  which  nothing 
can  derange  tlio  course.  Do  not  let  us  implore  a  whole  which  can 
only  maintain  itself  by  the  discord  of  elenienls,  from  whence  the 
univeisal  harmony  and  the  stability  of  the  whole  has  birtli.  Let  us 
ronsider  thai  we  are  sensible  parts  of  a  whole  destitute  of  feeling,  in 
Avhich  all  tho  ioi'rns  and  the  combinations  are  destroyed  after  they  are 
bo:n,  and  have  subsisted  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Let  us  look 
upon  n?*ti;ro  as  an  immense  elaboratory  which  contains  every  thing 
liccessary  for  hey  to  act,  and  to  pr«3duce  all  those  works  which  are 
displayed  to  our  e)'e?i.  Let  us  acknowledge  her  j>ower  to  be  inherent 
in  ^*e^  essence.  Do  not  let  us  attribute  her  works  to  an  imaginary 
riiusc,  whic?i  has  no  other  existence  tlian  in  our  brain.  Rather  let  us 
lor  ever  banish  from  our  mind  a  phantom  calculated  to  disturb  it,  and 
to  prevent  our  pursuing  the  simple,  natural,  and  certsiin  means  which 
can  conduct  us  to  happiness.  Let  us,  then,  re-establish  tins  nature, 
eo  ion 7  mistaken  in  her  legitimate  rights;  let  us  listen  to  her  voice, 
of  which  reason  is  the  faiiliiul  interpreter;  let  us  impose  silence  on 
that  enthusi^n  and  imposture  which,  to  our  misfortune,  have  drawn 
us  aside  fsom  the  only  worship  suitable  to  intelligent  beings." — Pago 
178.  vol.  2.  ' 

Who  preaches  implicit fuitft  and  blind  adoration  now?  The  infatu- 
ate()  sage  tells  you  that  yon  must  believe  without  evidence;  that 
Nature  never  errs — even  wlien  mysteries  impenetrable  hide  her 
cperations !  And  you  must  worship  and  adore  his  goddess,  just  be- 
cause she  is  blind  and  cannot  see  you — because  she  is  deaf,  and  can- 
not hear  you  I  Bjkit  to  suppose  that  Nature  is  either  rational,  good,  or 
kind,  would  be  nibst  abhorrent  to  all  his  philosophy.  Blind  Fate  and 
inexorable  Necessity  is  all  that  is  to  be  feared,  loved,  adored,  hated,  or 
what  )^  please.  You  owe  her  notliing ;  and,  after  all,  slio  is  a  ^pure 
AhsU^ict  heing^'^  who  has  no  existence  save  in  the  brain  of  such  cxtUEed 
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philosophers !  Sic  transit  gloria  phUogopkia  !  But,  if  permitted,  this 
aflernoon,  we  will  see  what  risrht  reason  or  true  philosophy  teaches  on 
this  subject.     [Adjourned  till  3  o^dock.] 

Tuesday,  U^  Aprit^  3  oVfocAr,  P.  M. 
Mb.  Owen  rises. 
■  My  Friends — In  furtherance  of  our  object,  which  is  to  prove  that  all 
religions  have  been  founded  in  error,  I  proceed  to  expound  the  tenth 
law  of  our  nature,  which  is,  "That  the  individual  is  made  to  possess 
and  acquire  the  vx>rst  character,  when  his  organization  at  birtli  hv^n 
been  compounded  of  the  most  inferior  propensities,  faculties,  and 
qualities  of  our  common  nature,  and  when  so  organized,  he  has  beera 
placed  from  birth  to  death,  amidst  the  most  vicious  or  worst  circum- 
stances.^ This^my  friends,  is  the  law  of  nature  that  teaches  the  origin  of 
evil  in  man.  Man  becomes  an  evil  being  when  his  original  organiza- 
tion is  imperfect;  and  when,  in  addition  thereto,  he  is  placed  amidst 
vicious  or  un&vorable  circumstances?  But  can  the  individual  justly 
or  rationally  be  blamed,  because  his  organization  has  been  thus  im- 
perfectly formed?  Can  he  be  rationally  censured  because,  with  this 
imperfect  organization,  ho  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  cast  into 
the  vortex  of  the  most  vicious  and  deteriorating  circumstances?  And 
Ckgainst  poor  human  nature  thus  unfortunately  organized,  and  thus 
unhappily  circumstanced,  what  has  the  ignorance  of  the  world  done? 
^Vhy,  it  has  called  these  objects  of  a  just  and  rational  commiseration 
nnd  sympathy,  all  manner  of  hard  names,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
ull  manner  of  injustice.  In  addition  to  the  disadvantage  of  llieir  mal- 
organization;  in  addition  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  their  resisting 
the  vicious  impressions  which  these  unfortunate  circumstances  have 
imposed,  the  laws  and  the  ignorance  of  all  countries  heap  upon  these 
poor  unfortunates,  pains,  penalties,  and  every  kind  of  evil .  Whereas, 
had  we  but  known  what  manner  of  beings  wc  are,  imin(idiate1y  on  dis- 
covering a  fellow-being  thus  unfortunate  in  his  organization,  instead 
of  visiting  him  with  penalties  and  persecution,  we  should  become  four- 
fold more  kind  and  attentive  to  himj^endeavoring  to  make  amends  by 
our  experience  and  knowledge  for  his  mal-oiganization.  But  instead 
of  this  rational  course  of  conduct,  the  ignorance  of  man  has  done  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  make  bad  worse.  There  has  been  no  eye  to 
pity,  there  has  been  none  to  say.  We  know  that  you  had  no  control 
over  the  formation  of  this  inferior  organization;  we  v/ill  therefore,  not 
call  you  hard  names,  but  will  endeavor  to  remove  from  you  every  de- 
leriofating  circumstance.  Wc  will  place  you  in  circumstances  cal- 
culated to  remedy  the  evils  of  mal-organization.  Had  we  been  viUQ 
end  enlightened,  had  we  possessed  a  true  knowledge  of  the  const  it  r- 
tion  of  human  nature,  this  would  ever  have  been  the  only  practice  fjf 
the  world  in  these  cases.  But,  do  any  of  the  religions  of  the  world 
speak  in  this  language,  or  spirit,  to  such  unfortunates?  Do  they  not. 
on  the  other  hand,  denounce  the  punishment ofAcZZ^reupcn  them? 

My  friends,  if  there  had  existed  a  spark  of  true  light  in  the  \v'.rl  \ 
such  premisesi  such  conclusions,  and  such  practices  would  never  have 
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been  dreamed  cf  Now,  where  is  their  dcmorali/iii<»  iiiflueiicc  to  be 
tbund?  How,  or  wlierein,  do  these  laws  of  our  nature  lead  to  one  in- 
c^onvenienc  in  practice  ?  On  the  contrary-,  might  1  not  boldly  asky 
Wiiere  is  the  code  of  laws,  ever  invented  by  ia;uorant  man  to  be  found) 
that  is  at  all  comparable  to  them  i  I  call  these  Divine  laws.  And 
whenever  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to  form  our  municipal  codes  of 
law  upon  them,  they  will  be  framed  not  for  tlie  punishment,  but  for  the 
prevention  of  crime.  They  will  not  be  written  in  blood,  as  all  laws 
now  are.  And  how  much  easier  and  how  much  better  is  prevention 
than  cure?  Under  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  all  the  bad  passions, 
and  ail  the  inferior  feelings  of  our  nature,  have  been  arrayed  in  arms 
against  that  portion  of  our  felloe  -beings  who  are  the  most  legitimate 
and  rational  objects  of  extraordinary  care  and  tenderness,  sympathy 
and  compassion.  Under  every  rational  subject,  it  is  plain  that  these 
badly  organized  and  unhappily  circumstanced  individuals,  instead  of 
being  persecuted  and  tortured,  ought  to  have  been  most  commiserated 
and  attended  to.  Whether  would  it  be  better,  think  you,  to  nip  bad 
habits,  propensities  and  dispositions  in  the  bud,  or  allow  them  uncheck- 
ed to  grow  up  into  full  vigor  and  maturity,  and  then  employ  a  legion 
of  officers  of  justice,  so  called,  (I  call  them  officers  of  injustice^  to  im- 
prison, scourge,  and  sacrifice  these  unfortunates.  I  say  unhesitating- 
ly, that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  justice,  rationality,  or  common  sense, 
in  such  proceedings. 

We  will  proceed  now  to  the  eleventh  law  of  our  nature,  "Tliat  an 
individual  is  made  to  possess  and  to  acquire  a  medium  character  when 
iiib'  individual  organization  has  been  created  supa'ior,  and  when  the 
circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth  to  death  produce  con- 
tinued ricious  or  uufacorable  impressions.  Or  when  his  organization 
has  been  fv^rnied  of  iw/'mor  materials,  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  from  birth  to  death,  are  of  a  character  to  produce 
superior  impress ioas  only.  Or  when  there  has  been  some  mixture  of 
good  ami  had  qualities  m  the  original  organization,  and  when  it  has 
r.iso  boon  placed  through  life,  in  varied  circumstances  of  ^oorf  and  evil. 
This  last  compound  has  been  hitherto  the  common  lot  of  mankind.^' — 
N.>w,  my  friends,  when  v/c  look  calmly  and  without  prejudice  at  all 
the  paut  proceedings  cf  our  race,  and  investigate  the  practical  results 
produced  by  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  we  find  that  the  utmost  they 
have  ever  attained  to  in  practice,  is  to  form  a  very  mixed,  and  very 
i'lferior  character.  And  v/hv?  Because  the  authors  of  these  relisions 
were  totally  unacquainted  with  human  nature;  they  knew  not  what  it 
\v  as,  n'^r  how  to  act  upon  or  influence  it,  except  by  and  through  its 
rrost  iiifofior  qualities. 

If  thcinvciitorr.  of  these  religions  had  pf)**?•es^cd  any  true  knowledge 
T -'.'y  would  have  devised  a  very  dillercui  combination  of  circumstan- 
c.'s  frani  thoHo;)c\v  found  to  exist  in  any  )>art  of  the  world.  Having 
\>^  on  h  rn  in  a  Christian  country  you  must  necessarily  believe  the 
C  K  -ist  li.  u  system  is  superior  to  any  other.  Btit  the  v  i  re  umstances  which 
tKo  ('hrisrian  system  has  permitted  to  grow  up  ibrtwo  thousand  years, 
jir^vcb^en  iu  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  only  vicious  and  deteriorating  cif- 
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riimstances  for  htiman  nature.  Those,  whoso  leading  you  have  follow- 
ed, have  been  blind ;  they  have  not  known  one  step  of  the  way  to  true 
knowledge  and  happiness.  And  you  are  all  at  this  moment  in  conse- 
quence, surrounded  with  a  large  portion  of  the  most  vicious  circum< 

.  stances.  But  I  rejoice  to  say,  that  no  very  foimidable  obstacle  iww 
interposes  to  prevent  these  degrading  circumstances  from  being  with- 
drawn, and  replaced  by  others  of  the  most  delightful  and  beneficial 
character.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  another  generation  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  such  circumstances  as  those  in 
which  we  have  been  trained,  and  in  which  we  all  now  live.     An 

.  soon  as  this  knowledge  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  developo 
shall  be  received  into  enlightened  minds,  they  must  discover  the  errors 
in  Avhich  they  have  been  trained. 

And  that  discovery  will  operate  upon  them  so  powerfully  that  they 

.will  be  unable  to  submit  any  longer  to  the  degradation  of  their  present 
circumstances.  If  indeed  we  can  discover  the  means  of  disseminating 
this  light  rapidly  and  extensively  over  the  world,  these  changes  must 
happen  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  you  suppose.     But  I  cannot  pro- 

.  jnise  the  adults  of  this  generation, -that  it  will  be  practicable  for  them 
so  far  as  to  unlearn  that  which  they  have  been  taught,  or  to  unasso- 
ciate  preconceived  ideas,  as  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of 
this  change.  But  if  circumstances  shall  prove  favorable  to  my  plans, 
I  do  think  our  children,  whose  characters  are  yet  to  be  formed,  may 
be  placed  in  circumstances  which  cannot  iail  to  make  them  happy, 
and  compel  them  to  receive  the  best  dispositions,  mannei-s,  and  hab- 
its.    But  to  effect  this  important  change,  you  must  learn  to  know  what 

!  manner  of  beings  you  are — to  know  yourselves,  and  that  thoroughly 
too.  Then  all  that  is  false  in  all  religions  will  vanish  ;  wars  wilt 
cease  all  over  the  world;  commerce,  for  a  profit,  or  individual  gain 

from  othersj  will  no  longer  exist;  disunion,  on  account  of  opinions,  or 
of  aii.v  thing  else^  will  no  longer  be  known.  Then  every  child  born 
into  the  world,  will  be  so  educated  that,  wherever  we  go,  we  shall  be 
sure  to  find  a  good  and  intelligent  being.  Who  would  not  desire  to 
witness  this  delightful  change?  Po  I  propose  by  the  introduction 
of  these  principles  to  rob  you  of  any  thing  you  have  a  value  for? — 
Surely  the  state  of  society,  which  I  have  described,  will  be  of  far 
greater  practical  benefit  and  utility  than  any  of  you  or  your  ancestors 
ever  enjoyed .  Who  has  any  interest  in  opposing  this  change  ?  Have 
the  governors,  have  the  clergy,  the  lawyers,  physicians,  merchant?!, 
the  army,  or  the  navy?  I  say  No,  As  men,  they  have  a  hundred 
fold  greater  interest  in  promoting  this  change,  than  us  members  of  any 
class,  sect,  or  party,  they  can  have  in  opposing  it.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
rome  among  you  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  or  robbing  any  onci-— 
I  All  I  desire  is  that  you  should  adopt  arrangements  through  which  ev- 
j  ery  individual  may  be  placed  in  a  situation  greatly  to  be  envied  by 
!  the  most  prosperous  individual  under  the  present  system  of  things. 
When  we  shall  thus  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  ourselves,  w  hero 
will  there  be  any  foundation  for  dsunion  or  diflerence  of  any  kind? 
Who,  or  what  can  then  prevent  us  all  from  becoming  members  of  one 
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and  the  same  hannonious,  enlightened,  happy  family?  Then  we 
shall  not  require  any  of  those  artificial  and  inequitable  distinctiootf 
which  now  exist  to  keep  nian  apart  from  his  fellow.  Then  we  shall 
have  millions  of  friends  in  whom  there  is  no  guile,  instead  of  a  few 
in  whom  we  can  place  but  a  po.rtial  confidence.  When  this  change 
shall  be  consummated,  we  shull  be  at  home,  and  have  friends  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  And  what  is  to  prevent  this  change  from  taking 
|>lace  almost  immediately?  You  have  all  the  necessary  materials  for 
it  this  moment  in  your  possession — ^you  have  every  thing  that  can  be 
desired  to  enable  you  to  eiiect  this  change — ^you  have  powers  of  pro- 
duction at  your  control,  a  hundred  fold  beyond  your  utmost  wants  fox 
this  purpose;  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance  of  ourselves, 
and  every  thing  around  us,^e  are  contending  against  each  other  for 
our  daily  bread.  All  our  best  faculties  are  at  this  moment  employed 
in  all  the  professions  and  businesses  of  life  in  vain  attempts  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear.  What  an  employment  for  su«h  beings  as  we  are ! 
Beings  who  are  taught  to  look  forward  to  an  immortality  in  heaven. 
And  yet  how  many  now  desirjous  to  attend  this  discussion,  cannot 
leave  their  occupations,  for  the  fear  of  losing  the  means  by  which  to 
obtain  a  subsistence  fbr  themselves  and  families ! 

My  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  does  not  at  present  perceive  how  these 
arguments  apply  to  the  subject  before  us,  but  to  me  they  appear  to 
bear  directly  upon  it ;  and  moreover  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  un- 
derstand the  argument,  except  in  this  mode  of  treating  it.  And  Mr. 
Campbell  will  discover  in  the  sequel,  that  I  have  not  deviated  at  all 
from  the  object  before  us,  but  he  (doubtless  from  the  purest  motives, 
and  unconsciously  to  himself)  has  endeavored  to  lead  me  astray  from 
the  main  object,  and  to  induce  me  to  embark  with  him  into  the  ocean 
of  metaphysical  disquisitions,  wJiere  we  might  be  tossed  about  fbr  ten 
thousand  years,  and  then  be  no  nearer  the  port  than  we  arc  now. 

I  wish  to  keep  your  attention  to  facts,  and  not  to  advance  one  step 
beyond  their  plain  and  obvious  or  legitimate  conclusions.  While  wo 
thus  act,  certain  knowledge  lies  directly  in  our  path,  and  the  best 
practical  results  must  follow.  I  have  directed  my  mind  day  by  day, 
and  hour  by  hour,  to  ini  ravel  the  mysteries  of  ignorance  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  present  the  lights  of  true  knowledge  plainly  before  my 
fellow-beings.  I  have  endeavored  to  sifl  and  re-sift  all  these  princi- 
ples for  which  I  now  contend ;  I  have  brought  them  before  the  most 
acute  and  comprehensive  minds ;  I  have  urged  them  to  try  them  through 
the  fire,  and  to  detect,  if  they  possibly  could,  any  error  which  they 
contained.  For  1  well  know  that  if  thev  contained  one  error  or  one 
inconsistency,  they  must  fall  to  the  groimd.  My  friends,  you  should 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  truth  and  inconsistency  cannot  exist  togeth- 
er. But  I  have  travelled  many  countries,  and  have  come  into  collision 
with  minds  of  the  first  calibre  in  the  world,  but  never  yet  met  with 
that  mind  which  could  detect  error,  fallacy,  or  inconsistency,  in  one 
of  these  prine.iples.  If  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  can  detect  error  in 
them,  and  demonstrate  tliat  error  to  me,  I  will  frankly  acknowledge 
that  I  have  been  deceived,  and  I  will  most  willingly  pledge  mysm 
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lioth  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  to  you,  my  fricnos,  that  from  the  moment 
I  am  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  single  error  or  inconsistency  in 
these  principles,  I  will  do  as  much  to  promulgate  the  truth  which  shall 
be  demonstrated  to  me,  and  to  expose  the  error  into  which  I  have  fal- 
len, as  I  have  done  to  bring  forward  the  system  containing  that  er- 
ror. And  Mr.  Campbell  need  not  fear  that  there  remains  on  my  mind 
any  early  impression  which  can  operate  to  prevent  my  declaring  the 
whole  truth  to  any  assembly  in  the  world. 

After  proceeding  with  this  subject  in  the  manner  I  have  proposed 
it,  Mr,  Campbell  will  discover  tliat  the  points  which  he  wishes  to  seize 
upon,  will  be  presented  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  his  own  objects  and 
purposes;  but  I  wish  to  bring  forward  my  subject  in  such  a  connex* 
ion,  that  all  wlio  are  capable  of  reasoning  accurately  may  compre- 
hend it — [Halfliour  otU^ 

Mr.  Campbell  rises. 

Mr.  Chairman — ^We  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Owcn^B  experience,  and  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  test  the  soundness 
and  practical  utility  of  his  principles.  But,  as  he  will  not  admit  the 
legitimacy  of  any  authority,  we  cannot  admit  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Owen  as  authority.  We  must  examine  the  question  on  its  own  merits. 
If  Mr.  Owen  had  travelled  all  over  the  world,  fraught  with  the  com- 
bined intellijgenceof  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  this  ought  not  to  in- 
fluence our  minds  in  the  least.  We  are  here  assembled,  to  examine 
truth  coolly  and  deliberately  on  its  own  evidences.  Mr.  Owen  thinks 
that  I  desire  to  lead  him  from  his  object,  into  the  mazes  of  metaphysics ; 
but  a  single  retrospective  glance,  at  the  course  this  discussion  has  ta- 
ken, is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  the  iirst  metaphysical  proposition 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Owen  himself.  There  cannot  be  a  more  meta- 
physical question  than  "whether  volition  has  power  over  belief."  I 
have  no  penchant  for  metaphysics  in  the  discussion  of  questions  of  this 
sort;  nor  have  I  introduced  metaphysics  into  this  discussion  any  fur- 
ther than  the  nature  of  the  argument  itself  requires.  He  has  inform- 
ed us,  that  the  origin  of  natural  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the  elements  of 
the  human  constitution.  Now  if  this  be  true,  every  plan  of  ameliora- 
tion must  be  impracticable,  unless  it  be  a  plan  to  make  man  over 
again.  Perhaps  Mr.  Owen  has  discovered  some  new  elements,  or 
some  way  of  effecting  a  new  combination  of  elements,  in  the  human 
constitution.  Perhaps  he  means  the  four  elements  of  the  old  school, 
and  that  it  is  the  exact  apportionment  of  these  which  makes  man 
good  or  e\'il.  If  this  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  Owen,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  man,  unless  we  can  change 
the  elements  of  his  nature.  Unless  he  can  apportion  the  elements  of 
fire,  air,  earth,  and  water,  he  cannot  improve  our  race.  If  1  have  mis- 
taken Mr.  Owen,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected.  But  I  affirm  that  if 
natural  evil  is  tebe  referred  to  the  quantum  of  the  four  elements  of 
theoldy  or  the  forty  elements  of  the  new  school,  or  to  the  modification 
of  these  elements  in  the  human  system,  all  impixjvements  are  impracti- 
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cable;  unless  perhaps,  a  change  of  circunLStances  might  have  the 
efibet  of  graduating  these  elements  in  other  proportions,  in  the  human 
constitution. 

We  have  been  told  of  the  mal-adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the 
happiness  of  man ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  religion  is  as 
admirably  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  as  the  eye  is 
to  li^t,  or  the  ear  to  sound.  And  I  will  further  attempt  to  prove  that 
the  Author  of  the  Universe  must  also  be  the  author  of  religion,  because 
both  are  predicated  on  the  same  fundamental  principles ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  Almighty  predicated  religion  and  the  universe  on  the 
same  principles.  I  presume  that  if  Mr,  Owen  did  understand  the 
christian  religion,  he  would  not  have  a  solitary  objection  to  it.  He 
may  have  called  popery  Christianity^  and  identified  the  christian  re- 
ligion with  papal  enormities.*  Bnt  let  the  christian  religion  be  taught 
in  its  purity,  and  cordially  embraced,  and  it  will  exalt  man  higher, 
and  render  him  incomparably  more  happy  than  Mr.  Owen  has  ever 
conceived  of. 

The  gnot^tf  rauion  of  Solon,  or  ^^Know  thyself ^^  is  what  I  de-  • 
sire  as  conlialy  as  Mr.  Owen.  I  am  desirous  to  analyse  the  mind 
and  the  senses,  and  thus  to  develope  man.  Has  Mr.  Owen  exhibited 
in  his  plan  any  thin.<5  like  a  design,  or  desire,  to  investigate  the  physi- 
cal and  intellectual  man?  Has  he  taken  hold  of  my  analysis  of  his 
powers,  submitted  witli  the  hope  of  eliciting  such  investigation?  I  am 
willing,  yea,  desirous  to  take  up  the  creature  man,  and  analyse  him 
corporeally  and  mentally;  and  thus  obey  the  mandate  of  the  philoso- 
I)lier  and  the  apostle — ^Know  thyself P 

*The  folio  wingf  note  from  Mlrabaud  will  prove,  If  proof  be  wanted,  that  the 
atheists  or  materialists  are  most  grossly  igTiorant  of  wliat  Christianity  is.  They 
have  called  antichrist  and  the  papal  apostacy  by  the  name  of  Christianity;  anil 
suppose  that,  in  attacking  and  opposing  this,  they  jirove  Christianity  a  fable. 
As  well  might  tliey  ascribe  darkness  to  the  sun,  or  death  to  life.  This  material« 
ist  says." — "Tlie  religion  of  Abraham  appears  to  haye  originally  been  a  theism 
imagined  to  reform  the  superstition  of  the  Chaldeans;  the  theism  of  Abraham 
was  corrupted  by  Moses,  who  availed  himself  of  it  to  form  the  judaical  super- 
stition. Socrates  was  a  theist,  who,  like  Abraham,  believed  in  divine  inspira- 
tions; his  disciple,  Plato,  embellished  the  theism  of  his  master  willi  the  mystical 
colors  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean  pnests,  and  which 
he  modified  himself  in  his  poetical  brain.  Ihe  disciples  of  Plato,  such  as 
Proclus,  Jamblichus,  Plotinus,  Porphyrius,  See.  were  true  fanatics,  plunged 
in  the  most  gross  superstitution.  In  short,  the  first  do'ctors  of  the  christians 
were  Platonists;  who  combined  the  Judaical  superstition,  rcfonned  by  the 
Apostles  or  by  Jesus,  with  Platonism.  Many  people  have  looked  upon  Jesus 
as  a  true  theist,  of  whom  the  religion  has  been  by  degrees  corrupted.  Indeed, 
in  the  books  which  contain  the  law  which  is  attributed  to  him,  there  is  no  men- 
tion either  of  worship,  or  of  priests,  nor  of  sacnfices,  nor  of  offerings,  nor  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  doctrines  of  actual  cliristianity,  become  the  most  prejudicial 
of  all  the  superstitions  of  the  earth.  Mahomet,  in  combatting  the  polythei»n 
of  his  countiy,  was  only  desirous  of  bringing  back  the  Arabs  to  tlie  primitive 
theism  of  Abraham  and  of  his  son  IshmaeJ,  and  nevertheless  Mahometanisoi  is 
divided  into  seventy-two  sects.  All  this  proves  to  us  that  tlicism  ie  always 
more  or  lest  mingled  with  fanaticism,  wiiich  sooner  or  luter  finishes  by  pro- 
ducing ravages. 
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He  has  asked  you,  my  friends,  of  what  he  would  rob  you!  His 
inotives  are  doubtless  pure.  But  of  what  would  he  rob  you?  Why, 
my  friends,  all  the  attacks  that  were  ever  made  upon  man's  dearest 
rights,  and  most  valued  treasures,  are  mere  petty  larcenies,  conipnred 
to  the  robbery  he  would  commit?  Of  what  would  he  rob  us?  Why, 
of  the  hqpe  of  immortality !— =-of  that  alone, 

"Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness, 
•*The  soul  can  comfort,  elevate,  and  fiU!" 

Now,  are  thrones,  principalities,  and  powers — is  the  empire  of  the 
world,  and  the  fame  of  all  ages— equivalent  to  the  merehope  ofliviif^ 
forever?  The  materialist  talces  us  out  of  the  earth,  and  thither  he 
consigns  us  back  again.  But  where  is  the  man  of  unperverted,  un- 
sophisticated rationality,  who  would  not  give  up  all  the  world  for  tho 
bope  of  an  immortality  in  heaven? 


■  ■     "Rich  hope  of  boundless  bliss! 
Bliss  past  man's  power  to  paint  it.  Time's  to  close! 
— Tills  hope  is  earth's  most  estimable  prize? 
This  is  man's  portion,  while  no  more  than  man; 
Hope,  of  all  passions,  most  befriends  us  here; 
Paanons  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less. 
Joy  has  her  tears,  and  transport  has  her  death: 
Hope,  liifCea  cordial,  innocent  though  strong, 
Man's  heart,  at  once,  inspirits  and  serenes, 
Nor  makes  him  pay  his  wisdom  for  his  joysj 
*Tis  all  our  present  state  can  safely  bear. 
Health  to  the  frame!  and  vigor  to  the  mind! 
A  J9y  attemper'd!  a  chastised  delieht! 
Like  the  fair  summer  evening,  mild  apd  «veet ! 
-*  ris  man's  full  cup,  his  paradise  below! 
— A  bless'd  hereafter,  then,  or  hoped  or  g^n'd. 
Is  ^A,  —our  hope  of  happiness ! " 

.  1  have  now  adverted  to  all  the  matter  offered  t^  Mr.  Oweft,  that^ 
At  this  time,  appears  to  require  my  notice.  I  should  now  proceed  as 
proposed  this  foreBoon,  but  from  some  hints  I  find  it  expedient  not 
yet  to  dismiss  the  mysteries  of  atheism,  particularly  with  a  reference 
to  one  point  on  which  sceptics  of  all  schoc^  declaim  so  much.  They 
will  make  experience  the  standard,  law,  and  measure  of  their  belief. 
J  urilly  in  part,  traverse  the  area  of  mysteries  a  second  time. 

yjfe  have  been  discussing  the  mysteries  of  atheism.  Thoy  are 
either  natural  or  artificial.  In  the  original  the  terra  \mysierion\  means 
nothing  but  a  secret^  and  when  divulged  it  loses  the  name  of  mystery. 
Jiy  natural  mysteries  we  mean  natural  secrets.  These  mysteries  are 
not  of  my  creation;  they  have  been  oollated  from  the  speculations  of 
the  atheists,  from  their  own  confessions.  The  secrets,  atheists  are 
ignorant  of,  arejr — the  origin  of  mutter.  This  they  declare  to  be  in- 
explicable. The  natural  principle  of  mobility  with  which  they  ac 
knowledge  matter  to  be  endowed ;  the  specific  origin  of  the  earth ; — 
here  thoy  acknowledorc  themselves  at  fault.  I  have  given  you  alre?idy 
AhvcG  perbapses  of  Mirabaud.  Thov  sny  they  *^can«ot  compreheni! 
the  natural  mvsteries  of  anv  bodies."  While  thev  acknowlcvii^e  the 
•xistsnceof  the  magnetic  power,  they  confess  ignorance  of  tlKiwtii-t 

i) 
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of  it.  The  principle  of  attraction,  the  most  pervading  luxir  of  matter, 
they  say  they  know  not.  They  know  nothing  of  the  great  law  of 
repulsion,  nor  of  the  law  of  cohesion,  by  which  particles  of  matter 
adhere  in  defiance  of  the  general  law  of  attraction.  They  conl^ 
their  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  law  of  elasticity,  and  so  of  the 
law  of  electricity.  The  destiny  of  tho  whole,  or  any  part  q£  the 
universe,  is  to  them  unknown.     Atheists  make  all  these  concession}?. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  these  items,  we  discover  that  all  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  embraced  by  these  physical  priuciples,  and  athe- 
ists declare  that  they  know  nothing  about  it.  Now  to  these  Mr. 
O^'cn  has  added  that  our  belief  in  no  case  depends  upon  our  will — 
the  consequence  of  which  law  is,  that  faith  is  as  necessary  as  the  law 
of  attraction,  and  must  therefore  be  divine;  faith  must  be  with  him  a 
divine  law  of  nature.  Does  not  this  truth  follow  out  most  l^itimately  1 
lie  affirms  that  faith  is  as  necessary  as  the  action  of  a  mill-wheel ; 
ilierefore  it  is  a  ^'dhine  principle,"  and  on  the  same  principle  the 
evidences  on  which  faith  is  founded,  must  be  divine.  But  knowledgie, 
belief,  and  opinion  are  ajl  involuntary ! 

Now  is  this  desire  of  knowledge  a  natural  principle,  and  has  it  no 
effect  upon  the  will  ? — ^And  has  our  consent  or  volition  no  influence 
upon  our  knowledge  ?    These  are  two  artificial  mysteries. 

Now  what  is  the  conclusion  from  these  premises?  Is  it  not  that 
the  materialist  has  to  confess  as  much  ignorance  of  his  own  system, 
and  believe  more  mysteries  than  the  christian?  He  has  alsa  to  con- 
tend for  artificial  mysteries,  each  of  which  is  absurd — artificial  mys- 
teries which  are  greater  than  any  that  ever  have  been  taught  in  the 
most  corrupt  schools  of  Christianity. 

The  materialist  affirms  that  ^Ht  cannot  really  interest  man  to  discover 
his  specific  origin,'*^  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  dogma  was  adopted  to 
avoid  a  difficulty  which  they  knew  was  invincible.  Jt  is  conceded 
that  if  the  materialist's  system  be  true,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  account 
for  our  origin — ^that  it  is  a  question  beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  human 
intellect.  Therefore  to  suit  the  exigency  of  their  speculative  scheme, 
they  have  had  the  temerity  to  assume  that  it  cannot  rationally  inter- 
est mankind  to  know  aught  about  their  specific  origin— 4hat  the  stream 
of  human  vitality  was  pot  worth  tracing  to  its  source.  Now  we  are 
often  obliged  to^  appeal  to  the  experience  of  man ;  it  is  the  grand  argu^ 
mentum  ad  kominem,  I  will,  therefore  ask  the  whole  worfd,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  it,  if  the  principle  of  curiosity  be  so  intensely 
active  upon  any  other  point  of  human  inquiry,  or  human  investigation,, 
as  it  is  in  tracing  up  this  stream  of  vitality  to  its  fountain,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  specific  origin  of  the  species  ?  It  is  a  point  which  elicits 
some  of  the  earliest  developements  of  infantile  curiosity,  or  lovo  of 
knowledge.  '^ Who  made  me ?'^'^  '^Whence  came  I ?''*  are  amongst  th© 
first  questions  put  by  the  infant  catechist  to  his  seniors.  This  mon* 
strous  atheistical  assumption  opposes  itself  to  the  most  ardent  passions 
of  the  rational  man.  There  is  no  animal  appetite  in  man  more  opora- 
tivo  t^an  his  moral  eagerness  in  pursuit  cf  knowledge.     Jt  niat^ps 
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lAatk  akeen  hunter— -it  causes  him  to  neglect  his  food,  his  sleep,  hid 
ease^  and  even  to  forget  fatigue,  in  pursuit  of  his  object.  ^'Mens  agi* 
ial  motem — et  toto  secorpore  miscetj'^  If  my  opponent  so  ardently  de* 
sire  that  We  should  know  ourselves,  let  him  come  out  from  a  school 
which  declares  that  the  unde  derwatur  of  man,  or  the  whence  came  I, 
is  matter  of  no  concernment  to  him.  Let  him  set  his  face  like  a  flint 
against  a  dictum  like  this,  "In  pursuit  of  self  knowledge  you  must  not 
begin  at  the  beginning.^'  Let  Mr.  Owen's  principles  be  admitted,  and 
there  is  a  total  blank  in  this  first  and  most  intensely  interesting  chap- 
ter of  man^s  history.  It  is  all  obliterated  as  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
the  volume.  "It  cannot  really  interest  man  to  know  any  thing  con- 
cerning his  primitive  specific  origin,^'  is  the  first  artificial  mystery  J 
tind  this  is  the  way  that  the  school  to  which  Mr.  Owen  belongs,  eu* ' 
logizes  the  oracular  precept  of  ^^Gnothi  seautonj^  This,  1  say,  is  the 
first  artificial  mystery,  and  this  has  been  invented  after  the  manner  of 
my^eries  of  the  church  of  Rome.  The  second  artificial  mystery  is, 
that  man  has  no  just  reason  to  believe  himself  a  privileged  being  Jn 
the  scale  of  creation,  over  the  bee,  the  bat,  the  beaver,  the  butterfly, 
or  the  elephant.  Does  this  Compoit  with  your  experience?  Let  the 
word  experience  be  received  and  interpreted  according  to  its  usual^ 
most  known,  and  legitimate  acceptation ;  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  abide 
by  its  test.  Well,  then,  I  ask  you,  if  it  comports  with  your  experi- 
ence to  admit  that  man  has  no  reason  to  imagine  himself  a  superior 
being  to  a  butterfly?  But  why  was  this  asserted  by  the  atheists?— 
Merely  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  materialists  would  never 
have  agitated  these  mysteries,  but  lor  the  hard  fate  which  attends  their 
system.  They  discovered  that  unsophisticated  reason  would  lead 
man  to  discover  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  creation;  that  here  he 
-stands  pre-eminently  chief;  that  he  is  lord  paramount  over  all  the  irra- 
tional part  of  creation ;  that  all  was  made  far  him,  and  subordinate  to 
him.  But  of  this  noted  dignity  we  must  be  divested  to  make  room  for  a 
speculative  phantom,  which  exterminates  the  germ  of  all  feeling,  save 
that  o^pitp;  if  indeed  it  leaves  that  branch  of  human  sympathy  unscath- 
ed. For  in  the  doctrine  of  materialism,  where  can  pity  find  an  object? 
Can  I  pity  a  tree  when  I  see  it  growing  crooked,  or  a  stone  for  the 
angularities  of  its  shape,  or  a  house  for  its  rude  architecture? 

But  there  is  a  third  artificial  mystery  of  the  materialists :  In  any 
attempt  to  account  for  man's  origin  he  has  to  suppose  that  there  were  an 
infant  male  and  female  produced  without  parents,  who  consequently 
must  have  perished  in  infancy.  Some  materialists  have  actually 
supposed  that  the  first  pair  grew  up  like  two  plants,  as  I  have  before 
stated.  And  when  these  were  developed  and  began  to  expand,  the 
leaves  became  arms,<S&c.  &c.  until  at  length  some  favorable  zephyrs 
wailed  them  into  each  other's  arms.  They  mutually  embraced,  and 
thus  originated  the  human  family.  But  in  any  attempt  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  man,  the  modern  materialist  has  to  suppose  his  first  ances- 
tors to  have  been  an  infant  male  and  female ;  and  if  so,  incapable  of 
arriving  at  maturity! — [Ilalfhottr  out^ 
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Mr.  OwE>.'  rises. 

My  friends,  1  perceived,  during  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell's  last  ad- 
dress, that  none  of  you  would  like  to  be  deprived  of  heaven.  I  do  not 
recollect  thfCt  I  expressed  any  intention  of  taking  away  any  well  foun- 
ded hopes  of  heaven  frotn  you.  Nor  do  I  know  that  my  assertion  de 
nying  the  existence  of,  or  my  opinion  that  there  was  a  heaven,  would 
make  the  least  difference  in  the  fact.  You  have  therefore,  notwith- 
standing all  I  may  have  said  on  the  subject,  just  as  good  a  chance  for 
enjoying  heaven  as  you  ever  had. 

We  come  now,  my  friends,  to  the  twelfth  and  last  fundamental  law  <rf' 
human  nature,  viz.  "That  the  individual  is  made  most  sppericr  of  hi? 
species^  when  his  original  organization  has  been  compounded  of  the 
Ijest  properties,  of  the  best  ingredients  of  which  human  nature  is  form- 
ed, and  when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth  to 
death  are  of  a  character  to  produce  only  superior  impressions;  or  in 
other  words,  when  the  circumstances  or  laws,  institutions,  and  cus- 
toms in  which  he  is  placed,  are  all  in  unison  with  his  nature."  Now 
Mr.  Campbell  misunderstood  me  about  the  ingredients  of  human  na^ 
ture  being  the  origin  t)f  natural  evil.  I  stated  that  some  of  the  peculi- 
ar errors  of  some  men  arose  from  their  individual  organization.  And 
I  only  applied  the  remark  to  humian  nature.  And  surely  we  cannot 
derive  the  natural  evil  of  human  nature  from  any  other  source  than  its 
defective  organization. 

It  is  common  to  say,  that  such  a  one  is  bad  by  nature ;  this  only 
means  that  the  individual  has  not  the  same  compound  as  others.  But 
'.vhenever  we  shall  understand  this  subject  fully,  and  discover  that  the 
most  superior  character  i^  produced  by  a  combination  of  the  best  or- 
ganization and  circumstances,  we  then  have  a  very  important  practi- 
cal object  presented  for  our  attainment.  The  inquiry  then  becomes. 
Do  wc  possess,  or  can  we  obtain  through  this  knowledge  any  influ- 
'^nce  over  the  future  formation  of  individuals  ?  I  say  that  we  can ;  and 
1  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  facts  with  which  all  who  are  in  any  de- 
jrree  connected  with  agricultural  pursuits  are  familiar.  It  is  known 
to  such,  that  there  have  been  vast  improvements  in  the  breed  of  various 
kinds  of  animals;  that  there  is  a  science  by  which  any  animal  v/hether 
liunian  or  irrational,  is  capable  of  receiving  great  improvement  at 
birth.  But  most  unfortunately,  in  consequence  of  the  general  pre- 
valence of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  the  animal  man,  almost  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  in  this  matter  has  had  an  immediate  and  di- 
rect tendency  to  deteriorate  the  infant  man  at  birth.  But  the  know- 
ledge of  this  science,  as  soon  as  we  acquire  it,  will  instruct  us  in  the 
unerring  method  of  obtaining  the  best  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  man.  It  is  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  man,  that  every  child  should  be  born 
^vith  the  best  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  organization  of 
which  his  nature  is  susceptible.  There  is  a  science  by  which  all 
these  may  be  improved  before  birth.  But  the  time  is  coming  when 
W9  shall  have  very  distinct  and  accurate  knowledge  upon   the«e 
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partidtilars;  when  we  shall  know  how  to  cultivate  the  human  being  in 
such  manner  as  to  present  him  greatly  improved  in  his  organization 
at  birth.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  at  present  the  power  of  with- 
drawing the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  from  around  all  human 
beings  from  birth,  and  these  circumstances  acting  upon  our  infinitely 
diversified  organizations  create  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  character  of 
individuals. 

My  friends,  you  have  seen  many  of  the  society  of  Friends  in  thii» 
country;  you  have  seen  Jews,  and  you  have  seen  Indians.  Now  the 
difference  ol^servable  between  the  Quaker,  Jew,  and  Indian  arises 
solely  from  t}ie  difference  of  their  external  circumstances,  in  their 
mode  of  acting,  or  their  respective  original  organizations.  For  were 
we  to  take  the  infants  of  the  Quakers  and  give  them  to  be  brought  up 
by  the  Jew?/  they  would  unquestionably  make  good  Jews,  ami  vice 
zersa.  We  shall,  therefore,  I  repeat,  have  the  power  as  soon  as  wo 
acquire  tlie  requisite  knowledge,  to  influence  the  character  of  every 
child  that  is  born  to  a  greater  extent  than  nine-tenths  of  its  whole  ch&i  • 
acter. 

And  if  we  of  tlie  present  generation  will  not  exert  ourselves  to  re  - 
-fiiove  the  uiifavorablc  circumstances  which  now  exist,  the  coming 
generation  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  their  characters  being  ill-fomi 
ed.  If  v/e  love  our  offspring,  if  we  have  any  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
future  generations,  we  can  no  longer  remain  indifferent  about  ascer- 
taining the  true  method  of  forming  and  educating  them;  we  can  no 
longer  supinely  leave  them  to  be  tlie  sport  of  such  circumstances,  as 
now  pervade  the  world.  No!  we  shall  rather  devote  our  whole  heart 
and  soul  to  the  investigating  and  maturing  of  this  all  important  sub^ 
ject,  which  embraces  within  its  scope,  all  that  can  be  done  by  man 
for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-beings.  My  friends,  I  never  con- 
sider this  subject  without  feeling  that  any  language  which  I  can  com- 
mand is  too  feeble  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  importance. — 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  path  you  have  to  pursue;  you  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  influence  of  the 
circumstances,  beneficial  or  injurious  around  you,  and  to  withdraw 
all  those  which  experience  shall  prove  to  be  detrimental  to  our  natui^e^. 
This  is  the  whole  duty  of  man;  let  him  perform  this  duty  well,  with 
knowledge  and  ^vith  judgment,  and  every  beneficial  result  will  follow, 
of  course.  The  perwrmance  of  this  duty  is  plain  and  simple ;  there  is 
no  complexity  about  4t,  and  it  will  soon  be  understood  by  every  one^ 
Bat  what  has  been  done  for  the  species  upon  these  rational  principles? 
Why  scarcely  any  thing;  and  nothing  at  all  has  been  done  with  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  subject.  And  yet  can  wo  advance  a  singlq 
step  toward  the  attainment  of  this  grand  object,  until  wc  have  acqui- 
red an  accurate  knowledge  of  ourselves? 

Now,  my  friends,  you  have  heard  from  me  very  different  doctrinca 
fVom  those  which  are  taugirf  by  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  You 
will,  of  course,  institute  a  comparison  between  my  developemonts 
and  tliose  which  you  have  received  from  your  public  rind  rop'-^inted 
instructers — from  your  spiritual  pastors.    Well,  compare  them  in 
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their  practice.  You  have  already  seen  and  experienced  what  a  state 
of  society  the  different  religions  of  the  world  have  produced.  A  little 
trial  will  convince  you  of  what  can  be  effected  for  the  good  of  man* 
kind  by  the  course  which  t  recommend,  by  attending  to  facts  instead 
of  imagination.  Rely  upon  it,  my  friends,  that  if  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  governed  by  any  thing  but  experience,  we  shall  inevitably  be 
led  into  the  mazes  of  error.  When  once  we  diverge  from  the  straight 
forward  path  which  facts  point  out^  we  launch  into  the  wilds  of  imagi* 
nation  and  every  thing  becomes  a  labyrinth  of  obscurity,  which  be-* 
wilder  the  human  faculties.  Under  the  old  arrangements  of  society 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  an  individual  whose  mind  was  not  confu* 
sed,  and  whose  ideas  were  not  in  contradiction  with  each  other.— 
But  ever  since  I  was  compelled  by  circumstancos  to  unassociate  my 
early  erroneous  ideas,  since  my  mind  has  been  regenerated  by  the  re^ 
moval  of  these  first  impressions  to  their  very  foundations,  and  filled 
with  ideas  only  consistent  with  these  twelve  laws  of  our  nature,  I  have 
experienced  no  jarring  elements  within  me ;  all  has  been  tranquil  and 
harmonious ;  there  has  been  nothing  to  wear  out  my  constitution,  or 
create  feelings  in  my  bosom  except  those  unavoidably  created  by  be^ 
holding  my  fellow-beings  around  me  existing  in  a  state  of  misery,  for 
which  I  know  there  exists  no  other  cause  but  the  lamentable  ignorance 
in  wliich  they  have  been  trained.  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  you  how  those  twelve  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  inculcated  and  always  impli- 
ed by  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  My  object  is  to  show  you  that 
the  two  systems  arc  perfect  antipodes  to  each  other,  that  they  cannot 
oxist  together;  that  either  these  twelve  fundamental  laws  of  human 
jiature  are  utterly  false,  or  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are 
founded  in  ignorance  and  error.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  ef!ect  a 
1  mion  between  these  twelve  laws  and  any  system  of  religion  extant, 
us  it  is  to  effect  an  amalgamation  between  oil  and  water;  there  is  as 
f  ittle  of  moral  nflinity  in  the  one  case  as  there  is  of  chemical  affinity 
in  the  other.  The  one  is  all  fact  derived  from  what  human  nature  was 
yesterday,  is  to-day,  and  is  likely  ever  to  be.  The  systems  of  religion 
on  the  other  hand  are  derived  from  the  wildest  vagaries  of  fancy ;  they 
Me  but  the  air-built  fabrics  of  imagination.  I  call  them  air-built,  for 
they  have  nothing  but  imagination  opposed  to  natural  laws  to  redt 
upon,  and  they  have  been,  in  consequence,  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
change,  and  they  are  still  hourly  changing  in  menu's  minds.  And 
most  fortunate  it  is  for  you,  my  friends,  that  they  have  no  other  fbun- 
Jation;  for  neither  in  their  origin,  their  tendency,  their  errors,  contra* 
dictions,  or  absurdities,  are  they  at  all  calculated  to  produce  goo4 
conduct  in  man,  or  happiness  for  his  race.  The  greatest  blessing  that 
can  accrue  to  man  is  to  demonstrate  the  ignorance  on  which  all  thcGQ 
fjystems  have  been  predicated,  so  palpably,  that  with  one  accord^ 
mankind  should  agree  to  dismiss  them  from  their  consideration,  as 
unworthy  of  the  attention  of  rational  beings.  But  in  doing  this  £ 
Would  ^iuu:d  you  against  one  danger  which  may  and  mwst  arise  froto 
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the  course  which  must  be  taken  to  relieve  yourselves  froni  error.  My 
friends,  there  are  three  distinct  states  of  society .  The  first  is  the  com- 
mon one  all  over  the  world,  in  which  human  nature  has  been  compel- 
led to  believe  or  profess  a  beliefin  some  district  religion  or  other,  and 
in  this  state  of  society,  the  characters  of  individuals  have  been  form* 
ed  upon  the  principles  of  this  district  religion.  Knowing  these  prin* 
ciples,  we  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  judge  what  the  characters  of  the 
individuals  composing  this  society  are.  But  when  we  advance  one 
step  toward  real  knowledge  and  we  can  no  longer  believe  these  prin- 
ciples, we  at  the  same  time  withdraw  all  foundation  irom  the  former 
character  formed  for  us^by  religious  belief;  we  become  like  vessels 
on  the  ocean  without  a  helm,  charts  or  compass  to  steer  by,  and  this 
is  the  worst  state  in  which  human  nature  can  be  placed.  But  this  is 
the  gulph  through  which  wc  must  pass,  if  the  condition  of  society  is 
to  be  improved.  All  we  can  do  is  to  adopt  measures  to  shorten  this 
critical  period  as  much  as  possible.  And  whilst  we  are  doing  this, 
we  are  in  the  second  state  of  society.  The  third  and  the  superior 
state  of  existence  will  be  that  in  which  the  individual  having  been 
disabused  of  the  errors  implanted  by  his  former  religious  and  other 
vicious  external  circumstances,  has  been  taught  the  correct  princi- 
ples of  his  nature,  when  he  has  been  fully  and  fairly  taught  what  man- 
ner of  being  he  is,  and  his  relation  to  his  fellows;  then,  instead  of  be- 
ing worse  than  the  present  religious  characters  of  the  day,  he  will 
rise  incomparably  above  them  all ;  they  cannot  help  sinking  almost 
below  estimate  in  the  comparison.  In  the  two  first  states  we  shall  be 
irrational.  In  the  third  state,  every  thing  that  savors  of  irrationality 
will  be  withdrawn ;  in  this  state  there  will  be,  there  can  be,  none  who 
are  irrational  in  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct.  Fear  not,  my 
friends,  that  this  change  in  your  minds  will  produce  vice  instead  of 
virtue. 

This  change  is  absolutely  necessary,  before  you  can  be  born  agaiA. 
T^is  is  the  regeneration  which  you  and  past  ge/ierations  have  been 
looking  for;  and  this  change  can  be  wrought  simply  by  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  these  eternal  and  immutable  facts.  These  twelve  fun-' 
damental  laws  6f  human  nature  (divine  in  every  sense  of  the  word) 
demonstrate  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been  founded  in 
ignorance,  and  are  opposed  to  our  nature,  when  that  nature  shall  be 
fully  understood.  Now,  my  friends,  I  think  I  may  proceed  one  step 
farther,  and  state  that  these  religions  are  now  the  only  obstacles  in  thd 
way  of  forming  a  society  over  the  eartli,  of  kindness,  intelligence^ 
sincerity,  and  prosperity  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term ;  and  now  I 
tliink  I  may  advance  another  step,  and  declare  that  the  light  is  come 
among  us,  and  that  this  knowledge  can  no  longer  be  withheld  from' 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  but  by  the  increased  tyranny  of  the  few 
over  the  many.  But  the  few  can  no  longer  tyrannize  over  themany^- 
Knowledge  is  power;  and  knowledge  is  passing  from  mind  to  mind,. 
from  country  to  country  like  a  flood.  And  this  knowledge  shall 
Fprcad  from  one  point  as  from  a  centre  over  evwy  portion  oftho  world, 
Qntil  the  knowledge  ofthe  truth  or,  in  scripturo  language,  of  the  Lord, 
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shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  soas.    This  is  the  kiiov«  i 
ledge  of  the  Lord,  for  truth  alone  is  the  knowledge  oi  the  Lord,    it  n 
a  knowledge  derived  from  those  facts  which  ever  have  existed  and. 
which  exist  to  this  day,  as  the  universal  word  of  the  universal  cause 
from  whence  all  effects  proceed.    When  we  use  the  terras  Lord,  God,- 
or  Deity,  we  use -a  term  without  annexing  to  it  any  definite  idea. — . 
Whenever  we  use  this  term  we  annex  to  it  our  own  peculiar  notions,^ 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  strange  and  wild  in  the  extreme.    But, 
ray  friends,  we  do  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that  we  have 
been  so  tbrmed  that  we  must  acquire  all  our  real  knowledge  by  expe- 
rience; and  all  experience  declares  that  man  is  what  he  has  been  de% 
monstrated  to  be  by  the  twelve  fundamental  laws  of  his  nature^ — 
1  Half  hour  out.} 

Mr.  Campbell  rises. 

jVIr.  Chairman — ^I  should  be  led  to  conclude  from  the  argument,  (if 
such  it  may  be  called)  that  the  error  into  which  my  friend  has  fallen 
in  his  whole  process  of  deduction,  is  exhibited  in  one  assertion  in  his 
last  address.  His  mind  has  dwelt  so  long  on  the  influence  of  circum- 
i^tances  that  he  supposes  that  if  a  child  of  a  Quaker  were  to  be  removed 
into  the  family  of  a  Jew,  and  vice  versa,  that  in  process  of  time,  the 
two  children  must  inevitably  imbibe  the  faith  of  the  families  in  which 
tiiey  were  respectively  reared.  Now,  I  have  no  doubt  this  would  be 
the  case  in  very  many  instances,  but  not  universally.  And  so  it  is 
with  most  of  his  facts.  They  are  true  in  very  many  instances,  but 
are  false  in  his  universal  application  of  them.  It  is  illogical  to  argue 
from  particulars,  however  comprehensive,  to  such  general  and  univer- 
sal conclusions.  This  proposition  of  my  fricnd^s  is  not  a  matheraati- 
cal  proposition,  which,  if  tnie  in  itself,  must  he  true  in  its  most  exten- 
ded or  contracted  sense.  That  children  may  be  powerfully  impressed 
by  circumstances,  is  true ;  but  must  we  therefore  conclude  this  to 
be  an  invariable  law  of  our  nature,  that  they  are  forever  doomed  to  the 
control  of  the  circumstances  which  surround  them  at  birth?  Mr. 
Owen  was  himself  educated  in  a  family  of  Episcopalians ;  is  he  now 
an  Episcopalianl  We  see  that  the  circumstances  of  his  education 
could  not  shackle  his  active  mind.  We  see  that  he  has  broken 
his  chains,  and  that  his  emancipated  mind  now  walks  abroad,  as  if 
it  had  never  known  a  fetter.  This  shows  that  there  are  some  geniuses 
formed  to  overcome  all  disadvantages,  to  grasp  a  whole  s}  stem,  as  it 
were,  by  intuition;  that  in  some  minds  there  is  a  renovating  ajid 
regenerating  power,  paramount  even  to  ihe  influence  of  circum- 
stance?, omnipotent  as  my  friend  represents  them'  to  be.  Now  if  this 
be  true,  in  Mr.  Owen's  regard,  why  may  it  not  be  equally  so  with 
respect  to  countless  other  persons? 

Mr.  Owen  has  attained  to  tlie  knowledge  of  certain  facts.  But  Ott 
the  foundation  of  a  few  fbcts,  he  has  proceeded  to  erect  the  superstruc- 
ture of  a  whole  code  of  fundamental  laws  '.f  nature;  a  divi»\e  system 
of  legislation.    In  fact  to  place  mankind  under  a  modern  Tneocracy , 


But  none  of  his  laws  is  itaore  immutable,  than  the  one  to  which  we 
have  just  referred. 

At  one  time,  I  would  think  he  was  preaching  to  us  concerning  the 
millennium ;  that  he  was  the  herald  of  a  better  day.  Sceptical  as  my 
friend  is,  I  must  infer  that  he  is  a  believer  in  the  millennium;  and,  for 
aught  I  know,  he  may  be  doing  as  much  as  a  thousand  missionaries 
to  induce  it.  Cyrus  knew  not  the  Grod  of  Jacob ;  he  had  no  desire  to 
emancipate  the  Jews.  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Owen  may  possibly  be  ar 
unconscious  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence.  He  is  consoling 
himself  with  the  anticipation  of  a  better  day,  and  earnestly  persuar 
ding  us  to  cherish  the  same  anticipation.  And  from  his  own  premi- 
ses, I  would  undertake  to  prove  the  certainty  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies  of  the  New  Testament,  even,  I  was  about  to  say,  by  a  math-* 
tnnatical  demonstration.  Mr.  Owen  tells  us,  that  wars  shall  cease; 
that  plenty  shall  follow  us  superabundantly  as  the  waters  of  the  Ohio; 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  need  for  accumulating  property  to  answer 
our  future  exigencies,  than  there  now  exists  for  bottling  up  the  waters 
of  the  Ohio?  Now  all  this  tends  to  encourage  bright  anticipations  o€ 
future  glory  and  happiness  to  man.  Mr.  Owen^s  millemiiitmj  we  will 
suppose,  has  arrived ;  how  long  is  it  to  continue  ?  A  millennium  is  k 
thousand  years: —  v 

What  now  if  we  should  attempt  to  prove  arithmetically  j  the  certainty 
of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  final  consummation  of  all  things? 
The  expectation  of  ehristendom  is  notorious.  It  is  this :  that  sometime 
soon,  perhaps  in  the  present  century,  a  new  order  of  things,  in  the 
political  and  religious  relations  of  society  will  commence.  That  it 
will  pervade  the  whole  human  family ;  that  afler  its  full  introduction, 
it  will  continue  a  thousand  years;  and  that  soon  afler  its  completion, 
the  present  state  of  things  will  terminate,  and  the  multiplication  of 
human  beings  cease  forever. 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  detail,  such  is  the  general  expeC' 
tation  of  Christendom  built  upon  those  writings  called  prophecies. — 
Well  now.  should  we  prove  by  an  arithmetical  calculation,  the  cer- 
tainty of  such  conclusions  relative  to  the  final  consummation,  what  will 
the  sceptics  say  ?  I  do  not  know,  whether  ever  they  have  been  tested 
upon  this  point.  We  shall  hear  Mr.  Owen,  when  I  submit  the  prob- 
lem, llie  premises  or  data  are  these :  The  present  population  of  the 
earth  is  estimated  say,  at  one  ^usand  tnilUons,  Now  I  will  leave  it 
to  them,  to  furnish  ti^  data,  or  to  state  what  the  population  was  two, 
three,  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  They  may  even  furnish  me  data 
from  the  census  of  any  nation  of  Europe  for  two,  three,  four  or  five 
hundred  years  back.  It  will  give  the  same  result.  We  shall  take 
the  Bible  data  until  they  furnish  another.  But  I  again  repeat,  the 
population  of  any  country,  or  of  the  earth,  two,  three  or  6ve  hundred 
years  ago,  will  give  the  same  result.  According  to  the  Bible  data^ 
the  whole  human  family,  about  four  thousand  years  ago,  was  compo- 
sed of  eight  inditiduals ,  four  males  and  ^o\ir females.  And  to  keep  ou  r 
calculation  in  whole  numbers,  we  shall  evacuate  Europe  and  Ameri  • 
'^ji  of  all  their  population,  and  place  them  in  A^ta  and  Africa,  on  tho  pop- 
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ulation  there^  which  will  fill  that  half  of  (he  earth  as  fiiU  of  hMmfi 
beings  as  can  subsist  upon  its  sur&ce.  We  have  now  got,  say^  thA 
half  of  our  globe  empty  and  the  other  half  full.  Now  the  question  isy 
[f  eight  persons  in /our  thousand  years  fill  the  one  Aii^  of  the  earth 
as  full,  as  it  can  sulisist;  how  long  will  one  thousar^  mUlwns  be  in 
tilling  the  other  half?  If  in  despite  of  wars,  famines,  pestilence^,  and 
all  the  waste  of  human  life,  under  the  corruptions  of  the  last  four  tboiu»> 
und  years,  such  has  been  the  increase  of  hirnian  beings ;  what  would 
be  the  ratio  oi increase  were  all  these  to  cease,  and  peace,  health  and 
competence  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  one  thousand  years?  Why, 
my  friends,  there  would  not  be  one  half  acre  of  land  and  water  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe  for  every  human  being  which  would  live  at- the 
completion  of  the  millennium,  or  the  seven-thousandth  year  from  the 
creation;  what  I  contemplate,  from  these  oracles  to  be  about  the 
end  of  the  present  state  of  human  existence.  Either,  then,  some  des- 
olation must  empty  the  earth  of  its  inhabitants,  or  the  human  rabe 
must  be  extinguished.  Logic  and  arithm^.tic,  compels  us  to  the  form- 
er conclusion ;  but  when  we  add  to  logic  and  arithmetic,  the  proph- 
ecies of  holy  scripture,  we.  are  compelled  to  embrace  the  latter.  I 
think  no  prophecy  ever  admitted  of  so  certain '  a  calculation,  or  so 
exact  and  definite  a  computaton;  in  fact,  no  other  oracle  in  the  annals 
of  the  world  is  proved  by  arithmetic  so  inevitably  and  unanswerably 
as  I  conceive  this  to  be.  If  any  flaw  be  in  my  data,  or  statement  of 
this  question,  I  hope  Mr.  Owen  will  detect  it,  and  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  illustrate  and  corroborate  it  still  more  fully. 

Mr.  Owen's  notion  seems  to  be  this :  that  his  twelve  laws  once  pro- 
ved, the  Christian  scriptures  must  tumble  to  the  ground !  I  have  very 
little  scruple  or  hesitancy  in  admitting  all  his  facts  save  one,  so  far 
ns  they  apply  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the  animal  man;  and  yet 
I  cannot  perceive  how  they  contravene  any  part  of  Christianity.  How 
^re  we  to  account  for  his  hallucinations !  He  supposes  that  the  ad- 
mission of  his  twelve  facts  would  prove  his  five  propositions.  This  is 
most  manifestly  a  logical  error,  unless  these  are  identical  propositions. 
Suppose  that  by  the  aid  of  his  fact  he  had  made  out  the  proof  of  his 
first  proposition,  will  he  repeat  the  same  fact  to  prove  the  second  pro^ 
position.  Without  the  most  perfect  paralellism  and  identity  in  the 
whole  five  propositions,  how  can  he  expect  the  same  facts  which  prove 
one  of  the  five  propositions,  to  prove  them  all  ? 

There  is  more  couched  in  this  speculation  concerning  the  adoleis- 
cence  or  infancy  of  the  primitive  stock  from  which  man  is  derivedi 
than  a  superficial  thinker  is  perhaps  aware  of.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  the  first  pair  came  into  existence  in  a  state  of  adolescence,  when 
they  first  saw  light  they  must  have  had  some  information  concerning 
their  origin.  Infants  or  adults  they  must  have  been,  ^infants,  they 
could  never  have  reached  maturity;  they  must  have  perished  foi^lack 
of  nurture  ?  They  must,  therefore,  have  been  adults.  And  when  they 
saw  the  creation  around  them,  they  must  have  had  some  knowledge 
of  their  origin,  of  the  source  from  whence  they  derived  their  principle 
of  vitality,  and  their  control  of  theanimaj  tribes  around  them. 
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lam  now  prelennittiDg  the  biblical  narrative  of  the  primitive  origin 
of  man^  altogether;  and  assuming  for  the  salce  of  argument  a  hy por 
thesis.  Isay  then,  that  on  the  hypothesis  of  adolescence,  the  prime^ 
Tal  pair  must  have  possessed  a  consciousness  of  their  origin.  They 
must  have  remembered  when  they  first  saw  the  sun  and  inhaled  tho 
air,  and  the  first  time  they  ate. 

Upon  th6  atheistical  premises  before  us,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 
that  our  first  ancestors  would  have  known  what  or  how  to  eat.  llie 
philosopher  is  not  aware  of  the  consequences  attendant  upon  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  lights  of  revelation.  To  these  he  owes  many  an  idea 
which,  without  them,  he  would  never  have  conceived.  Without  the 
light  of  revelation  I  do  not  see  how  the  first  pair  of  human  beings 
would  have  known  how,  or  what,  to  eat.  Upon  what  principles  would 
they  have  set  about  the  process?  They  might  have  felt  the  pain  of 
hunger  without  knowing  either  the  cause  or  the  cure.  And  if  they 
could  have  learned  to  eat  from  observation,  or  from  feeling,  they  might 
not  have  Known  what  to  eat.  The  scriptures  without  speculating 
upon  any  of  the  causes  of  things,  state  facts  which  lead  us  to  think 
correctly,  if  we  think  at  all.  Hence  we  find  the  revelation  was  imme- 
diate  and  direct  upon  this  point.  God  said,  "of  the  fruit  of  these  trees 
you  may  eo/."  There  is  no  system  of  philosophy  except  the  Chris- 
tian which,  without  professing  to  philosophize,  inducts  us  into  the  rea- 
son of  things,  and  that  generally  by  telling  us  only  what  was  done  or 
said. 

But  we  have  now  before  us  this  proposition  that  ike  first  man  must  have 
remembered  the  first  time  he  saw  the  sunj  ate^  drank^  and  slept.  This 
he  could  narrate,  and  would  be  most  apt  to  relate  to  his  own  of!^ 
spring ;  for  no  information  is  more  gratefully  tendered,  nor  more  ardent •» 
ly  received,  than  that  which  respects  the  beginning  of  things.  Hence 
we  infer  that  nothing  is  more  reasonable  than  that  the  origin  of  thingi 
would  be  the  first  and  most  important  of  all  traditions ;  and  so  we  do 
not  find  an  ancient  nation  whose  history  has  come  down  to  us  that 
has  not  some  account  of  its  own'  origin,  and  most  of  them  some  account 
of  the  origin  of  all  things,  ^ut  it  is  scarcely  conceivable,  that  th^ 
first  pair  remembering  and  b<^ing  conscious  of  the  first  time  they  saw 
the  sun,  could  be  ignorant  of  the  author  of  their  existence. 

That  man  was,  in  his  firsi  estate,  designed  to  converse  familiarly 
with  his  Creator,  the  scriptures  teach  us ;  and  not  until  he  became  a 
transgressor,  was  this  familiarity  interrupted.  Man  is  inferior  to  all 
other  animals  in  instinctixe  powers — and  this  truth  goes  far  to  coq* 
vince  us  that  he  was  not  constituted  to  be  governed  by  instinct  but  by 
reason.  His  being  now  more  imbecile  and  helpless  in  his  infancy 
than  other  creatures,  only  corroborates  the  account  of  his  fall.  For 
had  he  been  designed  to  be  governed  by  instinct,  he  would  have  ex- 
hibited it,  in,  at  least,  as  much  perfection  as  other  animals.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  until  reason  is  developed,  the  infant  man  is  worse  calculated 
to  provide  for  himself  than  any  other  creature. 

None  of  the  steps  in  this  argument  are  long.  The  first  man  was  an 
adult.  When  first  he  opened  his  eyes,  his  reason  and  his  senses  wer^ 
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^th  in  meridian  strength.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible  of  his  Mafeer. 
He  must  always  remember  the  first  time  he  saw  the  sun,  ate,  drakk, 
alept  and  awoke.  He  must  have  oflen  reflected  upon  these. firsft  acta 
of  his  existence.  He  would  delight  to  tell  them,  and  his  oflipring 
would  be  most  curious  to  hear  them.  Traditionary  informatioa  upon 
these  subjects  is  as  natural  as  walking,  talking,  eating,  or  the  moflt 
ordinary  acts  of  any  anima].  Man  is,  therefore,  so  created  and  cir- 
eumstanced  now  as  to  be  naturally  and  necessarily  credukms,  Credur 
lUy^  for  I  know  no  term  more  expressive  of  the  native  bias  to  receive 
truth  upon  testimony — I  say,  credulity  is  as  natural  to  man  as  breath- 
ing. This  is  a  wise  provision  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
that  it  must,  and,  with  the  utmost  ease,  does,  assent  to  testimony :  for, 
without  it,  there  could  be  no  improveability  in  man.  He  would  ceaae 
to  be  a  progressive  being.  No  child  could  be  educated  without  it. 
Without  it,  the  art  of  the  linguist,  the  logician,  the  rhetorician  would 
be  unavailing.  Human  nature  would  be  a  metalj  (if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  figure)  that  would  not  polish.  But  it  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  as 
self-evident,  and  as  interesting,  as  any  one  of  Mr,  Owen's  code,  and 
much  more  worthy  of  being  called  a  **law  of  human  nature"  than  any 
one  of  the  twelve,  that  it  is  na-ural  to  man  to  be  assured  of  truth,  or 
10  believe  upon  testimony.  This,  more  than  any  one  of  his  twelve 
laws,  distinguishes  and  elevates  man  above  the  brutes.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  more  worthy  of  being  one  of  the  first,  I  would  adopt  the  lofty 
dtyle  of  my  opponent,  and  call  it  the  thirteenth  fundamental  law  of 
human  nature.  Being  first  infants,  and  dependent  on  our  parents  and 
seniors  for  information,  we  are,  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  suscepti- 
ble of  progressive  improvement — ^but  almost  exclusively  through 
faith. 

Mr.  Owen  himself  walks  by  faith  in  human  testimony.  And 
Idthough  he  may  not  bo  conscious  of  it,  he  has  believed  as  firmly, 
and  acted  as  implicUlf/j  as  any  christian  ever  was  required  to  do. 
While  in  Scotland  he  heard  that  there  was  one  quarter  of  the  world 
called  America,  and  he  heard  a  great  many  reports  concerning  it. 
Now,  although  there  are  many  falsehoods  told,  and  many  imposition? 
practised,  and  thereby  faith  rendered  more  precarious  and  feUible; 
.yet  Mr.  Owen  was  able  to  discriminate  the  truth,  and  to  rely  upoq  the 
credible  evidence  which  was  presented  to  him.  He  had  no  experi- 
ence of  the  climate,  soil,  products,  government,  and  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  country.  But  so  strong  was  his  faith  in  testimonyi 
and  even  on  that  sort  of  testimony  which  is  oflen  fiiUacious,  that  he 
is  moved  by  his  faith  to  leave  his  country,  friends,  relatives,  and  ac- 
ijuaintance,  and  trust  his  property  and  person  upon  the  mighty  ocean— ^ 
encounter  all  the  dangers  of  the  sen,  and  deny  himself  of  many 
comforts  for  the  time  being,  in  quest  of  that  in  which  he  believed. 
This  is  as  much  faith  as  ever  was  required  of  a  christian  to  tran^ate 
him  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God*s  own 
Son.  As  much  fiith,  as  much  self-denial,  as  much  perseverance, 
would  have  led  Mr,  Owen  into  a  kingdom  and  country  inicompp.ral/iy 
fS^re  desirable  than  Eden  was  in  a}l  its  virgin  beiiutics,  in  ali  iti| 
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^rimitiye  excellence,  had  that  &ith  reposed  upon  truth  supernatural— » 
truth  as  certain,  and  better  documented,  than  was  the  testimony  of 
those  upon  whose  credibility  Mr.  Owen  started  from  Lanark  for  New 
Harmony. 

Before  I  sit  down,  may  I  ask  my  opponent,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
reputation  as  a  logician,  and  a  challenger  of  the  world,  to  pay  some 
attention  to  these  arguments  and  topics;  that  tlie  public  may  not  rood 
them  without  the  form  of  a  reply,  or  tiie  semblance  of  a  refutation? 
[Ha^  hour  otUJ] 

Mr.  Owen  rises. 
1  shall  now  proceed,  my  friends,  to  another  view  of  this  subject 
in  order  to  prove  all  these  facts  in  another  direction — to  show  tlmt 
there  is  no  kind  of  inconsistency  or  contradiction  between  one  part 
<»f  the  system  and  another.  In  the  developement  of  one  entire  new 
state  of  things,  it  will  appear  that  my  arguments  will  apply  with  still 
greater  force  and  minuteness. 

[Here  Mr.  Owen  commences  reading  ^^an  attempt  to  de^lope  tJie  ont- 
luiesofan  entire  new  state  of  existence^  founded  solely  on  the  divine 
iaws  of  human  nature:'^ 

All  past  and  present  societies  of  men  have  been  founded  in  direct 
opposition  to  these  divine  laws,  and,  in  consequence,  virtue  has  gen- 
(^rally  been  made  to  consist  in  acting  contrary  to  them,  and  vice  in 
i)cing  obedient  to  them. 

We  now  propose  for  universal  adoption,  another  state  of  societv, 
in  which  virtue  shall  consist  in  being  obedient  to  these  laws,  and  vice 
iu  opposing  them,. 

ITiese  divine  laws  are — 

1.  That  man,  at  his  birth,  has  been  made  ignorant  of  every  thing 
relative  to  liis  own  organization,  and  he  has  not  been  permitted  to 
4*reate  any  part  of  the  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities,  physical 
or  mental,  which  have  been  given  to  him,  or  which  he  possesses. 

2.  That  no  two  infants  have  yet  been  known  to  possess  precisely 
the  same  organization  at  birth,  and  the  differences  between  all  infants 
ure  formed  by  a  power  unknown  to  them. 

2.  That  each  individual  is  placed,  at  birth,  without  his  consent  or 
knowledge^  within  circumstances,  which,  acting  upon  his  peculiar 
organization,  impress  the  general  character  of  those  circumstances 
upon  the  infant,  child,  and  man;  the  influence  of  those  circumstances, 
be^ng  modified,  in  some  degree,  by  the  peculiar  natural  organization 
of  ei^  individual, 

4.  That  no  individual  has  had  the  power  of  deciding  at  what  peri- 
od of  time,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world,  he  shall  come  into  existence ; 
of  whom  be  shall  be  bom,  what  district  religion  he  shall  be  trained  to 
believe,  or  by  what  other  circumstances  he  shall  be  surrrounded  from 
birth  to  death. 

5.  That  each  individual  is  so  organized,  that,  when  young,  he  may 
})fi  made  to  receive  impressions  from  those  ai^ound  himi  which  shall 
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produce  either  tnie  ideas  or  false  notions,  and  beneficial  or  injurious 
habits,  and  to  retain  them  with  great  tenacity. 

6.  That  each  individual  is  so  organized,  that  he  must  beliere  ac- 
cording to  the  strongest  impressions  ihat  shall  be  made  on  his  feelings; 
while  his  belief  in  no  case  depends  upon  his  will. 

7.  That  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  he  must  like  that  which 
is  pleasant  to  him,  or  that  which  produces  ap^eeable  sensations  on  his 
individual  organization;  and  he  must  dislike  that  which  creates  in 
him  unplensant  or  disagreeable  sensations ;  while  he  cannot  discover 
previous  to  experience  what  these  sensations  shall  be. 

8.  That  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  the  sensations  made 
upon  his  organization,  although  pleasant  or  delightful  at  their  ccMn- 
mencement,  become,  when  continued  without  intermission  beyond  a 
certain  period,  disagreeable  and  painful ;  while,  on  the  cent --ary,  wh«R 
a  too  rapid  change  of  sensations  is  made  oa  ,his  organization,  it  dissi- 
pates, weakens,  and  otherwise  injures  his  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  powers  and  enjoyments. 

0.  That  the  highest  health,  the  greatest  progressive  improven^nt, 
and  most  permanent  happiness  of  each  individual  depend,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  the  proper  cultivation  of  all  his  faculties,  physical  and 
mental,  from  infancy  to  maturity,  and  upon  all  these  parts  of  his  na- 
ture being  duly  called  into  action,  at  their  proper  period,  and  tempei^ 
atcly  exercised  according  to  the  strength  and  capacit}'  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

10.  That  the  individufil  is  made  to  possess  and  acquire  the  tcorH 
character,  when  his  organization  at  birth  has  been  composed  of  the 
most  inferior  ingredients,  or  natural  qualities  of  our  common  nature, 
:*.nd,  when  he  has  been  so  organized,  that  he  has  been  placed  from 
birth  to  death  amidst  the  mosivicious  or  trors* circumstances. 

11.  That  the  individual  is  made  to  possess  and  acquire  a  medium 
character,  when  his  original  organization  has  been  created  stipc- 
rioVj  but  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth  to  death 
produce  continued  unfavorahle  impressions.  Or  when  his  organi- 
zation has  been  formed  oHnferior  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed  from  birth  to 
death  arc  of  a  character  to  produce  superior  impressions  only.  Or 
wlicii  there  hris  been  some  mixture  of  sttperior  and  inferior  qualities 
in  the  original  organization,  when  it  has  been  placed  through  life  in 
various  circumstances  gf  good  and  evil.  Hitherto  this  has  been  the 
rommdn  lot  of  mankind, 

12.  That  the  individual  is  made  the  most  superior  of  his  species 
w5*on  his  orii^incil  organization  has  been  compounded  of  the  best  pro- 
portions, of  the  best  ingredients  of  which  h'unan  nature  is  formed,- and 
when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  during  iife  produce  only 
superior  impressions.  In  other  words,  whwi  his  organization  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  the  laws,  institutions,  and  practices  which  surround 
him  are  all  in  unison  with  his  nature. 

These  twelve  fuhdamental  laws  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to 
bo  in  strict  accordance  with  all  existing  facts,  and  in  a  rational  stat^ 
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of  society,  all  the  laws  and  institutions  will  be  founded  upon  thom 
and  they  will  govern  the  actions  of  all  men. 

These  laws,  in  the  aggregate,  demonstrate,  that  man  does  not  form 
his  own  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  nature;  that,  consequently^ 
he  can  have  no  merit  or  demerit  for  his  particular  organization  in 
his  person,  and  that  all  pride  or  assumed  distinction,  arising  from 
the"  possession  of  them,  under  the  most  favored  combinations  in  which 
they  may  exist,  are  irrational  feelings  arising  solely  from  ignorance. 

These -laws  alsD  demonstrate  that  man  is  compelled  to  helie7>e  ac- 
cording to  the  stronsfest  conviction  that  can  be  made  upon  his  mind, 
and  to  feel  according  to  the  most  powerful  impressions  of  pain  or 
pleasure  which  can  be  made  upon  his  organization.  Consequently 
that  he  is  a  being  irresponsible  for  his  thoughts  and  feelings — irre- 
sponsible, whether  he  has  been  compelled  by  the  circumstances  around 
him,  to  believe  in  accordance  with  facts,  or  in  opposition  to  them,  or, 
whether  he  has  been  formed  to  love  what  others  hate,  or  dislike  what 
others  approve.  All  institutions,  therefore,  formed  in  opposition  to 
these  divine  laws  of  human  nature  must  be  irrational.  All  the  instl- 
tntions  of  men  ha^e  been  formed  in  opposition  totJinn. 

Thsse  laws  also  demonstrate  that  man  is  a  two-fold  being,  whose 
character  and  conduct  axe  formed,  in  part,  by  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion which  he  possesses  at  birth,'  and  in  part,  by  the  impressions 
which  influence  that  organization  th^pugh  life. 

That  the  organization  of  each  individual  at  birth  and  the  circumstan- 
ces which  influence  it  afterwards,  although  generally  similar,  are  in 
many  particulars  dissimilar;  yet  that  the  difterence,  whatever  may 
be  the  extent,  does  not  proceed  from  th3  will  of  the  individuals.  Con- 
sequently all  uncharitableness,  all  anger  and  irritation,  and  all  pride, 
for  possessing  particular  feelings,  proceed  solely  from  ignorance  of 
ihe  divine  laws  of  human  nature,  and  are  therefore  in^ational. 

Again,  these  laws  demonstrate  that  tlie  character]  and  conduct  of 
every  human  being,  are  essentially  formed  by  the  external  circum- 
stances which  are  allowed  to  exist  around  them  from  birth  to  death, 
although  their  character  and  conduct  ^re  in  someilegree  modiiied  by 
the  particular  organization  given  to  each  individual  at  birth. 

Consequently  no  man  can  be  justly  made  responsible  for  what  he 
is,  or  for  any  thing  he  may  say  or  do,  he  cannot  possess  merit  or  de- 
merit for  his  thoughts  or  feelings,  for  he  is  a  being  wholly  formed  by 
circumstances,  all  of  which,  when  traced  to  their  source,  are,  in  real- 
ity, beyond  his  control. 

He  is  a  being,  however,  who  is  evidently  organized  to  desire  happi- 
Bcss  above  all  things,  and  that  desire,  united  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
divine  laws  of  human  nature,  will  form  a  new  train  of  circumstances. 
which  will  enable  the  men  of  one  generation  to  adopt  practical  meas- 
ures to  ineure  the  happiness  of  their  successors. 

For  these  divine  laws  direct  the  certain  way  to  happiness,  "such 
Bs  it  has  not  yet  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.^  For  a 
knowledge  of  these  laws  will  create  the  inclination  and  power  to  live 
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in  obedience  to  them,  and  "perfect  obedience'^  will  produce  the  high- 
est happiness  that  man  can  enjoy. 

BBLIGI077. 

In  this  new  state  of  existence,  all  that  is  contrary  to  these  divine 
laws  of  human  nature,  in  all  the  religions  in  tho  world,  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  then  true  religion,  or  trtUhj  pure  and  undefiled,  without 
useless  and  senseless  rites,  ibrms,  or  cerenwnies,  will  alone  remain. 
For  many  of  these  rites  and  ceremonies  in  all  countries,  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  divine  laws  of  human  nature. 

Some  of  these  rites  and  ceremonies  are  weak  and  childish,  others 
are  absurd  and  cruel,  and  some  are  horrid  and  monstrous.  These 
errors  were  engendered  in  the  imaginations  of  men,  when  they  "knew 
not  what  manner  of  beings  they  were,'*  when  they  were  "babes  and 
sucklings"  in  real  knowledge,  when  "they  did  those  things  Which 
they  ought  not  to  have  done  for  their  happiness." 

The  time  is  now  near  at  hand,  when  these  worse  than  childish  prr- 
ceedings  must  give  place  to  the  plain  and  simple  "law  of  obedience," 
to  one  unifonn  practice  in  accordance  to  the  divine  will  or  to  the  di- 
vine laws  of  human  nature,  and  thus  shall  the  "knowledge  of  the 
Lord"  or  of  divine  truth  ^Hiover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the 
•?'jrkS,"  and  therefore  mythology,  fables,  dogmas,  forms,  and  mysteries, 
founded  in  ignorance  of  these  divine  laws,  will  soon  be  banished  from 
the  earth.  Then  men  will  no  longer  look  through  these  for  better 
f  hi  tigs  as  "through  a  glass  darkly,"  but  they  will  know  themselves ^ 
and  all  motive  to  deception  of  every  kind  being  removed  "they  will 
know  each  other  even  as  they  are  known."  And  when  these  false 
dogmas,  fables,  and  mysteries,  and  the  fundamental  errors  from  which 
they  spring,  shall  be  removed  from  society,  and  when  they  shall  be 
replaced  by  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  and  beautiful  divine  laws  of 
human  nature,  then,  and  not  till  thcn,<^hall  the  mind  be  born  again." 
And  when  this  change  shall  take  place  there  shall  be  no  perplexity 
or  confusion  of  ideas;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  feelings,  thoughts,  lan- 
guage, and  conduct  of  all  men  shall  be  consistent,  and  they  will  al- 
ways harmonize  together. 

What  is  tho  amount  of  man^s  knowledge,  at  this  day,  of  those  sub- 
jects, which  he  has  been  trained  to  call  divine? 

He  knows,  through  the  medium  of  his  senses,  that  the  Universejex- 
ists,  and  that  those  parts  of  it  which  he  can  perceive  and  understand, 
appear  to  him  to  be  in  constant  motion.  That  decompositions,  of  the 
materials  of  the  universe,  continually  take  place,  and  new  composi- 
tions with  or  without  life,  are  again  formed.  That  these  composi- 
tions, decompositions,  and  rccompositions,  in  endless  succession^  pro- 
ceed from  a  power  to  him  unknown  and  therefore  mysterious.  And 
of  those  things  which  man  has  called  divine  this  is  the  wliole  amount 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  yet  acquired.  He  may,  perhaps,  learn 
more  when  he  shall  be  taught  to*  "know  himself"  and  obey  the  laws  of 
}iis  nature,  by  investigating  fact  after  fact,  to  the  extent  that  the  facuU 
ties  with  which  he  has  been  furnished  will  permit. 
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At  all  events  he  will  be  thus  trained  to  acquire  a  manly  and  chesr- 
ful  confidence  in  the  unknown  power  Uiat  every  where  surrounds  him, 
and  in  which  he  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being. 

But  he  will  discover  no  motive  to  be  afraid  of  its  extent,  or  to  dis- 
tnist'its  ultimate  results,  and  much  less  to  flatter  it  by  ceremonies  and 
forms  which  are  degrading  to  created  beings. 

Instead  of  errors  like  these  bein^  made  to  engage  the  attention  of 
our  offspring,  let  us  henceforward  direct  them  to  contemplate  the  beau- 
tiful expanse  around  us;  to  observe  the  mighty  movements  within  it, 
to  study  those  unchanging  laws  by  which  the  germs  of  organization 
exist  upon  the  earth  and  become  gradually  perfected,  each  according 
to  its  kind,  and  again  slowly  or  more  rapidly  declining,  until  they 
are  redissolved  into  the  original  elements  of  the  universe;  commencing 
again  their  ceaseless  round  of  new  compositions ;  then  let  them  b# 
taught  to  reflect  how  all  these  movements  and  laws  harmonize  to> 
gether.  They  will  be  delighted  with  the  knowledge  they  will  thus  ac- 
quire; and  the  more  they  know,  the  more  they  will  desire  to  act  ia 
obedience  to  these  divine  laws. 

Let  us  therefore,  now,  remove,  faf  away,  from  succeeding  genera- 
tions, all  these  useless  and  degrading  abominations,  which  serve  only 
to  debase  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  to  lay  their  intellectual  fac- 
ulties prostrate  before  a  few  of  their  fellows,  who  in  no  respect  are 
made  superior  to  themselves,  except  by  a  peculiar  education.  And 
a  much  better  education,  than  any  of  them  have  yet  received,  may 
now  be  given  to  every  individual  of  the  human  race. 

But  with  the  knowledge  now  acquired  of  these  divine  laws  we  can- 
not be  angry  or  displeased  with  any  of  them,  even  with  those  who  have 
been  thus  trained  to  be  the  most  irrational  and  cruel,  no  not  to  those 
who  have  tortured  their  fellows,  or  sacrificed  them  on  the  altar  of  their 
gods. 

Do  any  of  these  yet  remain  on  the  earth,  we  must  pity  them,  have 
charity  for  them; speak  kindly  to  them,  and  endeavor  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power  to  do  them  good. 

ARTIFICIAL  LAWS. 

All  human  laws  as  they  now  exist,  are  as  we  have  stated,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  divine  laws  of  human  nature;  they  presuppose  that  man 
has  been  so  organized  as  to  posslBss  the  power  to  compel  himself  to 
tliink  as  he  pleases,  and  to  feel  as  he  likes.  All  human  governments 
are  founded  oa  these  notions,  and  they  must  lead  men  altogether 
astray  from  truth  and  happiness ;  they  are  therefore,  not  only  useless, 
but  highly  injurious  in  every  light  in  which  they  can  be  viewed. 

Written  laws  of  human  invention  are  necessary,  only,  while  at- 
tempts shall  be  made  to  govern  men  in  opposition  to  their  nature  and 
contrary  to  reason. 

All  the  artificial  laws  and  institutions  of  man's  devising,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  nature,  have  ever  been  a  curse  to  the  human  race,  and  they 
may  be  safely  superceded  as  soon  as  the  rising  generation  shall  be- 
come familiar  with  the  laws  of  their  nature,  and  shall  be  placed  within 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  act  in  obedience  to  them. 

10* 
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When  thid  shall  be  done,  all  motive  to  dHanion^cr  toCi*eate  any  uu* 
pleasant  diifercnceof  opinion  or  feeling  will  cease,  and  whatever  may 
require  adjustment  between  indivirinals  or  communities^  will  be  speed- 
ily and  satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  persons  appointed  to  govern  tlie 
interests  of  all  equally. 

PRIVATE  PBOPERTY. 

In  this  new  state  of  existence  all  private  property  in  pcrsoiui  and 
things,  that  is  in  opposition  to  the  fixed  laws  of  human  nature  will 
CTiase,  and  in  consequence,  selfishness,  poverty  and  jealousy  will  ter- 
Miaate. 

Instead  of  submitting  to  the  innumerable  evils  arising  from  private 
property,  arrangements  will  be  (bnned  to  secure,  for  every  one,  from 
ttirth  to  death,  a  full  supply  of  every  thing  that  is  the  best  for  human 
liiiturc,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  minor  ^fforences  formed  by 
nature,  in  the  organization  of  each  individual. 

An  soon  as  all  unnecessary  pri\^te  property  shall  be  abolished,  it 
will  no  longer  be  or  appear  to  be,  for  the  interest  of  any  one,  that  any 
thing  inferior  in  quality  shall  be  produced  for  the  use  of  man. 

There  will  be  no  inferior  cultivation ;  no  inferior  houses  or  buildings 
of  any  kind ;  no  inferior  roads,  bridges,  canals,  aqueducts,  vessels  ror 
navigation  or  machinery  for  any  .purpose;  all  of  them  will  be  con- 
structed of  the  best  materials  that  can  be  procured,  and  they  will  be 
planned  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  those  who  shall  be  found 
to  possess  the  best  knowledge  and  the  most  valuable  experience  upon 
fjach  subject  respectively.  In  short  whatever  is  to  be  done  will  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  neatest  manner  known  at  the  time,  in  any  part  of  socie* 
t y ;  for  the  talents  of  each  will  be  applied  the  most  advantageously 
tor  the  benefit  of  all, 

WAR. 

In  this  new  state  of  existence  wars  will  terminate,  as  rapidly,  as 
a  kaowledgc  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  shall  be  made  to  extend 
ovor  tlie  earth. 

For  war  is  opposed  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  It  is  ben- 
eficial for  all  that  there  should  be  a  full  supply  of  the  best  of  every 
fbing  for  cvdry  human  being,  and  that  all  should  be  more  or  less  en- 
gapped  ia  is  proiiuction,  preservation  or  distribution. 

But  war  withdraws  the  efficient  part  of  the  population  from  produ- 
cing, preserving  or  distributing,  and  forms  it  into  a  most  e&etive 
power  to  consume  wastefully ;  to  destroy  upon  a  large  scale  and  to 
prevent  production. 

It  is  the  interest  of  all  men,  without  any  exception,  that  all  their 
uo^vers  should  be  applied  to  aid  in  producing  the  best  of  every  thing 
i-^^  every  one,  or  to  be  employed  in  some  way  tliat  shall  promote  the 
greatest  benefit.  » 

la  the  present  irrational  state  of  existence,  it  is  often,  among  the 
wc.Jthy  indeed,  generally  d&emed  more  honorable  to  be  emplo3rod 
yn  occ'ipations  useless  or  injurious,  rather  than  to  l)e  seen  making  or 
prod'iciiig  any  thing  useful  or  neccsaary  for  the  existence  or  enjoy- 
meat  cf  rational  beings. 
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This  war,  tlirough  all  jus  ramifications^  is  destructive  of  happiness, 
nnd  of  the  rational  faculties  of  the  human  i*ace,  and  vet  it  has  been 
deemed  the  most  honorable  of  all  employments. 

For  .those  men  who  have  been  the  most  successful  in  destroying 
the  productions  of  their  fellow  men ;  in  killing  and  wounding  the 
greatest  number  of  tliem ;  in  burning  their  habitations  and  property ; 
in  creating  thereby  the  greatest  extent  of  famine,  and  the  largest 
amount  of  individual  suffering  and  misery  with  the  most  wide  spread 
destruction  of  human  industry  and  comfort,  have  been  through  all 
past  ages  the  most  honored  and  rewarded. 

In  the  new  slate  of  existence,  all  these  proceedings  will  be  deemed 
irrational,  and  will  never  be  practised  except  by  those  who  are  insane. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  generation  shall  be  trained  from  infancy 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  laws  of  human  nature,  all  contention 
will  cease,  and  charity  and  peace  will  every  where  prevail.  \Half 
Aotrr  Off/.] 

Mr.  Campbell  rises — 

Mr.  Chairman — ^It  is  surely  a  novel  species  of  logic  to  argue,  that, 
liccause  we  shall  have  better  houses,  and  better  schools,  and  must 
have  new  bridges,  &c.  therefore  the  christian  religion  must  be  false. 
To  resume  the  subject  of  materialism,  which  is  the  system  of  my 
■friend,  Mr.  Owen,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obserY.e,  that  all  the  artifi- 
•cial  mysteries  of  atheism  have  not  emanated  from  the  same  brain, 
•but  from  different  intellects.  In  order  to  make  out  a  system  contrary 
to  all  experience  and  Historyj  some  materialists  have  been  constrained 
to  suppose,  (finding  themselves  perplexed  to  account  for  man^s  origin, 
either  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  coming  into  existence  as  an  adult  or  an 
infant)  that  man  was  originally  a  being  very  different  from  what  he 
now  is.  But  whether  he  has  degenerated,  or  improved,  they  do  not 
.testify.  They  also  suppose  another  absurdity — viz.  that  there  must 
have  been  an  oak  before  an  acorn ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  vegetables 
must  have  existed  before  their  seeds.  This  would  be  no  absurdity, 
if  we  admit  a  Creator  who  produced  by  one  almighty  fiat,  every 
vegetable  in  fiill  vigor,  But,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity. This  necessarily  follows  from  their  own  premises.  They 
also  suppose  that  matter  and  motion  originally  possessed  powers 
which  they  do  not  now.  That  because  matter  and  motion  cannot  now 
produce  new  genera  and  species^  therefore  they  have  not  all  the 
powers  they  once  had.  This  is  first  to  assume  a  fact,  and  then  to 
invent,  or  bribe,  or  suborn  the  testimony  to  prove  it.  That  once  they 
had  the  power  of  detaching  themselves  from  other  parts  of  the  uni- 
ycrse,  and  forming  themselves  into  organized  bodies,  but  that  now 
they  have  grown  old  and  feeble,  and  losf  their  power. 

When  they  asserted  that  the  material  universe  had  no  relation  to 
an  intelligent  JVr9<  Cause,  but  was  the  production  of  blind  chance, 
or  nature  openiting  according  to  the  laws  of  matter  and  ni(ition,  tlioy 
ivero  impelled  to  the  above  conclusion.  Inasmuch  as  they  do  not 
£nd  nature  competent  to  the  production  of  a  new  species  or  genus  of 
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vegetable  or  animal  matter,  they  endeavor  to  e.tcuse  their  system  by 
asserting  that  she  once  possessed  powers  which  she  does  not  now 
possess.  But  this  monstrous  assumption  must  be  taken  for  &ct  to 
account  for  any  thing  on  their  premises.  Yet  these  persons  tell  lur 
they  cannot  believe  a  miracje  because  it  is  contrary  to  all  experi* 
ence!!  But  they  can  believe  their  own  mysteries  contrary  to  all  tho 
experience  and  information  of  mankind! — 

"Deny  God — all  is  mystery  beades; 
Millions  of  mysteries!  each  darker  fhr 
Than  that  thy  wisdom  would  unwisely  shun. 
If  weak  thy  faith,  why  choose  the  harder  side! 
We  nothing  know  but  what  is  marvellous; 
Yet  what  is  marvellous  we  can't  believe!" 

But  the  system  is  liable-  to  another  exception.    It  can  give  no 

account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  a  (rod  became  so  univei^ 

sally  prevalent,  while  they  admit  that  the  idea  did  obtain  universality. 

I  recollect  that  I  once  pressed  this  difficult^'  upon  the  infidel  editora 

^f  the  New  Harmony  Gazette. 

[Here  Mr.  Campbell  reads  from  the  ^^CkrisUan  Baptist^  a  problem 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  ^^New  Harmony  Gazette.'*^ 

"a  problem 
"To  the  Editors  of  the  New  Harmony  Gazette. 

<^  You  think  that  reason  cannot  originate  the  idea  of  an  Vernal  First 
Cause,  or  that  no  man  could  acquire  such  an  idea  by  the  emplotffnent  of 
his  senses  and  reason — and  you  think  correctly.  You  think  also  ikat 
the  Bible  is  not  a  supernatural  revelation — not  a  revelation  from  a 
Deity  in  any  sense.  These  things  premised^  gentlemenj  I  present  my 
problem  in  the  form  of  a  query  again ?^ 

"  The  christian  idea  of  an  Eternal  First  Cause  uncaused.,  or  of  a  God, 
is  now  in  the  Korld,  and  has  been  for  ages  immemorial,  l^ou  say  it 
could  not  enter  into  the  world  by  reason,  and  it  did  not  enter  by  revela- 
tion. Noiv,  as  you  Ore  philosopliers  and  historians,  and  have  oM  ike 
meaas  of  knowing,  How  did  it  come  into  the  woyld?" 

[Mr.  Owen  asserts,  after  hearing  this  problem  read,  ^^By  imaginar 
tion,'']  .    ' 

I  am  just  now  told  by  Mr.  Owen,  that  the  idea  of  a  God.  obtained 
this  universality  through  imagination.  Now,  let  us  try  the  merits  of 
this  solution.  Imagination,  all  writers  agree,  has  not  the  power  of 
creating  any  new  idea.  It  has  the  power  of  analysing,  combining^ 
compounding,  and  new-modifying  all  the  different  ideas  presented  to 
it;  but  imagination  has  no  creative  power. 

No  system  of  philosophy  that  is  now  taught  in  any  school,  will 
warrant  us  to  attribute  to  imagination  any  such  power.  Neither  Locke 
uor  Hume  will  allow  it :  and  these  are  the  most  respectable  in  the 
christian  and  infidel  schools.  We  shall  hear  what  each  of  them  ha« 
to  say  upon  the  power  of  imagination : — 

<^  Although  nothing  is  so  unbounded  in  its  operations  as  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  the  imagination  of  man — to  form  monsters,  and 
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join  incongruous  shapes,  and  appearances,  costs  the  imagination  no 
more  trouble,  than  to  conceive  of  the  most  natural  and  familiar  ob- 
jects; and  whilst  the  body  is  confined  to  one  planet,  along  which  it 
creeps  with  pain  and  difficulty,  the  imagination  and  thought  c^ 
tranfiport  us  in  an  instant  into  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  universe. 
But  although  our  thought  seems  to  possess  tliis  unbounded  liberty,  we 
shall  find,  upon  a  nearer  examination,  that  it  is  really  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits,  and  that  aU  this  creative  potcer  of  the  mind  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  the  faculty  of  combining^  transposing^  avgment- 
ingj  and  diminishing  the  materials  afforded  us  hy  sense  and  experi- 
ence,'^  HUMB. 

<<The  simple  ideas  are  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge,  which 
are  su^ested  and  furnished  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  re- 
flection. When  the  understanding  is  once  stored  with  these  simple 
ideas,  it  has  the  power  to  repeat,  compare,  and  unite  them,  even  to 
an  almost  infinite  variety,  and  so  can  make,  at  pleasure,  new  com- 
plex ideas.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  exalted  wit,  or 
enlarged  understanding,  by  any  quickness  or  variety  of  thoughts,  to 
invent  or  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind,  not  taken  in  by  the 
ways  before  mentioned;  nor  can  any  force  of  the  understanding  de- 
utroy  those  that  are  there." — **The  dominion  of  man  in  this  little 
world  of  his  understanding,  being  much  what  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
great  world  of  visible  things;  wherein  his  power,  however  managed 
by  art  and  skill,  reaches  no  farther  than  to  compound  and  divide,  or 
decompose  the  materials  that  are  made  to  his  hand,  but  can  do  nothing 
towaros  making  the  least  particle  of  new  matter,  or  destroying  an 
atoin  of  what  is  already  in  being.  The  same  inability  will  c\  cry  one 
find  in  himself  who  should  go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding 
any  simple  idea  not  receiv^  by  his  senses  from  external  objects,  or 
by  reflection  from  the  operations  of  his  own  mind  about  thcra.  I 
would  have  any  one  try  to  fancy  any  taste,  which  had  never  affected, 
his  psQate;  or  frame  the  idea  of  a  scent  he  had  never  felt;  and  when 
he  can  do  this,  I  will  also  conclude  that  a  deaf  man  has  distinct  notion^ 
of  sounds." — **It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  imagine  any  other  quali- 
ties in  bodies,  however  constituted,  whereby  they  can  be  taken  notice 
of  besides  sounds,  tastes,  smells,  visible,  and  tangible  qualities.  Had 
mankind  been  made  with  but  four  senses,  the  qualities,  then,  which 
are  the  objects  of  the  fifth  sense,  had  been  as  far  from  our  notice, 
imagination,  and  conception,  as  now  any  belonging  to  a  sixth,  a 
seventh,  or  an  eighth  sense,  can  possibly  be ;  which,  whether  yet 
some  other  creatures  in  some  other  parts  of  this  <H'ast  and  stupendous 
universe,  may  not  have,  will  be  a  great  presumption  to  deny." — Locke, 
Such  is  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  and  it  agrees  with  Mr.  Lockers  and 
other  {riiilosophers\  Now,  if  this  be  true,  and  founded  on  a  strict 
analysis  of  the  human  mind,  and  predicated  on  universal  experi- 
ence— ^how  could,  man  have  imagined  a  God  ?  Let  us  try  the  faculty 
of  imagination,  and  prove,  by  our  own  experience,  its  creative  power. 
We  have  but^ee  senses:  I  would  therefore  ask  Mr.  Owen,  and  even- 
one  present,  if  you  can,  by  any  exertion  of  your  fiiculties,  imagine 
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a  sixth  sense?  What  would  it  be?  If  you  were  to  imagine  any  other 
sense,  it  must  be  analogous  to  those  yo'.i  already  possess.  You  might 
imagine  a  being  like  the  fabulous  Argus,  with  a  hundred  eyes;  but 
you  got  your  idea  of  eyes  from  your  own  sense  of  vision.  You  might 
fancy  that  you  possessed  an  organ,  like  that  of  Fame,  that  woukl 
enable  you  to  hear  from  a  greater  distance  than  the  eye  could  reach 
to;  bat  could  you  have  imagined  this  unless  you  had  derived  the 
simple  idea  of  hearing  from  your  organ  of  hearing.  But  a  eixth 
sense,  unlike  those  possessed,  cannot  be  imagined.  Now,  if  Mr.  Owen 
cannot,  from  his  five  senses,  imagine  a  sixth,  how  can  he  assert  that 
a  savage  or  philosopher  could  imagine  a  God?  But  I  call  upon  Mr. 
Owen  to  imagine  and  report  to  us  a  sLxth  sense.  * 

In  the  system  of  causation,  natural  religionists  go  upon  the  ladder 
ef  effect  and  cause,  up  to  the  first  cause;  but  to  reason  apogteriori 
on  this  subject,  is,  in  my  opinion,  fallacious.  It  is  predicated  ixpaa  a 
petitio  prindpii,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes  that  the  material  universe  is 
an=  effect.  Quod  erat  demonstr'indum — the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 
I  do  hope  that  this  debate  will  put  the  question  between  Deists  and 
Christians  to  repose.  Deism  is  all  founded  upon  n petitio  prineipiij — 
a  begging  of  the  question  to  be  proved.  Atheism  or  Christianity 
mtist  obtain  the  dominion  over  every  inquisitive  mind.  When  I  hear 
a  Deist  talking  about  "the  light  of  nature"  and  "the  great  Crod  of 
natiire,^^  I  am  reminded  of  the  school-boy,  who  stole  a  penknife; 
and  when  charged  with  the  fact,  said,  he  found  it  growing  upon  an 
applc-trce.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  confession  of  the  the^,  sinct 
we  all  know  penknives  do  not  grow  upon  apple-trees.  In  like  mannor 
the  reasonincs  of  the  Deists,  upon  their  own  premises,  show  that  their 
conclusions  do  not  logically  follow.  You  might  as  well  look  for  li 
penknives  growing  upon  applc-trees  as  for  Lord  Ilerbert^s  doctrine  in  , 
the  mind  of  a  savage.  There  is  no  stopping  place  between  Atheism  j, 
and  Christianity.  ^ 

As  we  have,  perhaps,  suTiciv'^ntly  gone  into  the  detail  in  demon-  1 
sk-ating,  from  the  mysteries  of  Atheism,  that  the  materialist  acts  upon  l 
the  very  principle  which  ho  condemns  in  christians;  that  is,  in  be-  ^ 
lieving  what  he  cannot  com|)rehend,  and  contrary"  to  his  own  experi-  \, 
encc;  and  not  only  thi?,  but  in  giving  to  imagination  a  power  which  ^ 
it  does  not  possess,  and  aflerwards  acting  according  to  the  mere 
vagaries  of  fancy,  more  than  tho  most  enthusiastic  christians;  I  saVf 
having  shown  that  the  materialists  ;issent  to.  and  teach  mysteries. 
which  they  cannot  ever  explain;  believe,  and  reason  contrary  to 
universal  experience,  and  follow  imajrination,  while  they  ascribe 
these  as  foibles  to  others ;  I  will  fmish  my  readings  and  commeotn 
upon  this  system  by  giving  the  moral  consummation  from  one  of  their 
ablest  writers. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  necessity.  All  Mr,  OwenV 
facts  have  been  adduced  to  prove  that  we  are  locked  up  in  the  chains 
of  an  inexorable  fatality.  That  you  iniy  see  the  moral  tendency  of 
tliis  doctrine,  I  shall  road  you  a  few  sentences  from  Mirabaud's  nyateiB 
of  nature : — 
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"I  j{e  being  oonimonly  for  man  the  greatest  of  a)]  benefits,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  that  he  who  deprives  hiiAself  of  it  is  impelled  by  an  invin- 
cible force.  It  is  the  excess  of  misery,  despair,  derangement  of  the 
machine,  caused  by  melancholy,  which  carries  man  on  to  destroy 
himself.  Agitated  then  by  contrary  impulses  he  is,  as  we  have  be- 
fore said,  obliged  to  follow  a  middle  course  that  conducts  him  to  his 
death;  if  man  is  not  free  in  any  one  instant  of  his  life,  he  is  again 
much  less  so  in  the  act  by  which  it  is  terminated. 

**We  see  then,  that,  he  who  kills  himself  does  not  commit,  as  they 
pretend,  an  outrage  on  nature,  or,  if  they  will,  on  its  author.  lie 
follows  an  impulse  of  nature,  in  taking  the  only  mean»  that  she 
leaves  him  to  quit  his  pains ;  he  goes  out  of  existence  by  a  door  that 
she  leaves  <^en  to  him ;  he  cannot  offend  her  in  aecomplishing  the 
law  of  necessity ;  the  iron  hand  of  which  having  broken  the  spring 
th«it  rendered  life  desirable  to  him,  and  urged  him  to  conserve  him- 
gclf,  shows  that  he  ought  to  quit  a  rank,  or  system,  which  he  finds 
too  bad  to  be  willing  to  remain  in.  His  country,  or  his  family,  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  a  member  that  it  cannot  render  happy,  and 
from  whom  it  has  nothing  more  to  hope  for  itself.  To  he  useful  to 
his  country,  or  to  his  family,  it  is  necessary  that  man  should  cherish 
his  own  peculiar  existence,  that  he  has.  an  interest  in  conserving 
himself,  loves  the  bonds  which  unite  him  to  others,  and  is  capable  of 
occupying  himself  with  their  felicity.  In  short,  that  the  suicide 
should  be  punished  in  the  other  life,  and  repent  of  his  precipitat(» 
steps,  it  were  needful  that  he  should  outlive  himself,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence he  should  carry  with  him,  into  his  future  residence,  hi:* 
oreans,  his  senses,  his  memory,  his  ideas,  and  his  actual  mode  of 
«xisting  and  of  thinking. 

In  short,  nothing  is  more  useful  taan  to  inspire  men  with  a  con- 
tempt for  death,  and  to  banish  from  their  minds  the  false  ideas  which 
are  given  them  of  its  consequences.  Tlie  fear  of  death  will  never 
make  any  thing  but  cowards ;  the  fear  ojf  its  pretended  consequence* 
will  make  nothing  but  fanatics,  or  pious  melancholy  beings,  useless 
to  themselves  and  to  others.  Death  is  a  resource  that  wc  must  not 
by  any  means  take  away  from  oppressed  virtue,  which  the  injustice 
of  men  frequently  reduces  tp  despair.  If  mm  feared  death  less,  they 
would  neither  be  slaves  nor  superstitious.  Truth  would  find  defen- 
ders more  zealous;  the  rights  of  man  would  be  more  hardily  sustain- 
ed ;  error  would  be  more  powerfully  combated,  and  tyranny  would  bo 
ibr  ever  banished  from  nations.  Cowardice  nourishes  it,  and  fear  per- 
petuates it.  In  short,  men  can  neither  be  contonted  nor  happy  whilst 
their  opinions  shall  oblige  them  to  tremble!  11'^ 

Such,  my  friends,  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  doctrine. 
rf  neccssitif.  1  propose,  to-morrow,  all  things  concurring,  to  present 
you  systematically  with  the  argument  already  introduced  dcmonstrR- 
tivc  of  the  last  position ;  and  afler  that,  to  adduce  the  direct  and 
positive  evidences  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  christian  religion. 
]paJf  hout  oitf .] 
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*^Here  Mr,  Otoen  requuied  the  audience  not  to  return  h&me  vrijtk  Adr 
heads  full  of  swords  and  pistols,  ^^Mr.  Campbell^  said  he^  ^^hasgioen 
yo»  alease  of  a  thousand  years  of  happi$iess,^^ 

Wednesday  fwenooHj  IMk  April. 
Mr.  Owen  rises. 
My  friends,  the  subject  in  which  we  finished  reading  yesteiday 
evening  was  war.    The  next  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
us.     It  is  marriage, 

MARSIAOE. 

As  we  have  seen  that  man  is  so  organized  by  nature,  that  he  most 
like  that  which  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  dislike  that  which  nature  has 
made  disagreeable,  all  engagements  between  men  and  women,  pro* 
fessing  to  like  or  love  each  other,  through  future  unknown  changes 
in  both,  will  altogether  terminate.  Other,  and  much  better  arrange- 
ments will  be  formed  for  their  union,  agreeable  to  the  divine  laws  of 
their  nature,  and  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  prostitution  of 
both  body  and  mind,  to  jealousy  and  to  all  sexual  crimes.  The  in- 
vention of  unnatural  marriages  has  been  the  sole  origin  of  all  sexual 
crimes.  They  have  rendered  prostitution  unavoidable.  Tliey  have 
erected  a  spurious  chastity  and  destro^^'ed  allJcnowledge  of  pure  chas* 
ty.  For  real  chastity  consists,  in  connexion  with  afiection,  and  pros* 
titution,  m  connexion  without  affection. 

The  artificial  bonds  of  indissoluable  marriage,  and  the  single  fiun- 
ily  arrangements  to  which  marriage  leads,  are  much  more  calculated 
to  destroy  than  io  promote  afiection,  and,  in  consequence,  th6  parties 
frequently  live  together  in  a  state  of  real  prostitution,  both  of  body 
and  mind,  and  by  the  customs,  established  in  various  count lies,  Uiey 
lire  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  spurious  chastity  which  is  real 
prostitution. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence  that  which  experience  has  proved  to  ! 
be  really  beneficial  in  marriage,  or  single  family  arrangements,  will 

he  retained,  while  all  that  is  injurious  and  contrary  to  nature,  wiU  be  i 

dismissed.  I 

By  these  arrangements,  men  and  women  will  be  equally  well  ed-    ' 
iicated,  they  will  have  the  same  rights  und  privileges,  and  they  will    | 
associate  on  terms  of  intimacy  through  their  lives,  with  th^e  onlf 
for  whom  they  cannot  avoid  feeling  the  most  regard  and  greatest  8P 
iection. 

COMMESCfi 

Now  consists  in  buying  and  selling  for  a  monied  profit,  und  neces*  . 
sarily  engenders  every  kind  of  deception  and  injustice  under  the 
specious  term  of  fair  trading.  This  kind  of  traffic  will  not  be  known 
in  our  new  state  of  existence.  The  fewest  in  numb<Hr,  and  thost 
especially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  will  make  such  exchange  of  com* 
modities,  between  the  different  associations  as  experience  shall  prove 
to  be  the  best  for  all,  and  every  commodity  will  be  exchanged  in  cases, 
tqf  the  same  amount  of  labor  which  it  contains  according  to  general 
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estimates,  accurately  made,  and  applicable  alike  to,  all  parties. — 
Those  who  convey  the  articles  from  one  place  to  another  and  make 
the  exchange  will  have  their  labor  added  to  the  previous  estimate  of 
labor  in  them. 

The  equitable  exchange  of  surplus  productions  upon  (his  system 
will  be  much  better  effected,  than  they  are  now,  by  less  than  one  pier 
cent,  of  the  present  cost  to  tiie  producers,  all  of  which  is  deducted 
from  the  real  value  of  their  labor;  and  all  the  degradation  and  im- 
morality of  bargaining  will  be  withdrawn  from  society.  "* 

TRAVELLING 

Will  be  arranged  in  thfe  new  state  of  existence  to  give  every  ad  - 
vantage  which  can  arise  from  it,  while  almost  all  its  real  inconveni- 
ences will  be  greatly  diminished.  And  all  who  desire  will  have  the 
privilege  of  removing  from  one  association,  and  from  one  district  to 
another,  under  such  regulations  as  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
•members  of  the  communities. 

The  accommodations  for  travelling  by  land  or  water ,^ill  be  tlie  best 
that  can  be  devised  for  health  and  comfort,  and  for  promoting  the 
means  of  improvement.  These  objects,  by  foresight  under  a  proper 
system  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 

EDUCATIOX. 

All  the  advantages  which  old  society  has  endeavored  to  gain  from 
govemments,religions,  laws,  wars,  marriages  and  commerce;  in  all  cf 
which  it  has  grievously  failed,  will  be  attained  and  secured  in  the  new 
state  of  existence  by  an  entire  change  of  the  circumstances  by  whicii 
ihewholecharacter  of  man  will  be  formed  by  education  from  infancy 
to  maturity. 

He  will  be  trained  and  educated  from  birth  within  circumstances  all 
in  unison  with  the  known  laws  of  his  nature;  he  will  be  early  taught 
to  discover  and  understand  them  by  the  exercise  of  his  intellectuEbl 
faculties  ajid  to  act  in  obedience  to  ^hem  by  a  conviction,  that  they 
-ftlone,  can  lead  to  happiness,  and  by  observing  the  advantages  derived 
^m  obeying  these  laws  by  those  of  mature  age  and  experience. 

All  will  thus  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the 
influence  of  circumstances  over  human  nature  and  know  how  to  act 
upon  that  knowledge  in  all  the  business  of  life.  They  will  speedily 
learn  to  know  what  is  essential  to  the  well-being,  the  well-doing  and 
the  happiness  of  society.  They  will  soon  discover  that  the  great  busi- 
ness of  life  will  consist  in  educating,  produciQgi  preserving,  distribu- 
ting, and  preparing  the  means  for  enjoying.  Ajid  to  do  these,  in  the 
best  manner,  for  the  young,  middle  aged  and  old,  the  three  classes  inta 
which  society  will  be  divided  will  occupy  the  attention  of  every  onc^ 
.-and  be  a  constant  source  cf  exercise, interest,  and  pleasure  to  all. 

The  sacrifice  to  which  men  of  the  present  generation  must  submit, 
'l>efbre  they  can  secure  the  benefit  of  tjiis  new  state  of  existence,  is, 
that  they  must  enjoy  tiieir  happiness  upon  princSples  pf  perfect  equal* 
jtv  with  allof  theliuman  race. 

11 
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For  these  enjoyments  cannot  be  obtained  under  any  system  of  ar« 
tificial  inequality  or  separation  into  distinct  classes.  Hie  new  state 
of  existence  will  admit  of  those  differences  only  which  nature  makes 
unavoidable,  that  is,  age  and  knowledge. 

This  new  mode  of  education  will  call  into  full  action  the  phvaica], 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  all  individuals,  and  will  form  them  to 
be,  in  consequence,  much  more  competent  to  the  whole  business  of 
life  than  their  predecessors  in  old  society. 

0  OOVEIlNM£NT8. 

Artificial  governments  will  be  required  only  so  long  as  men  shall 
he  retained  in  ignorance  of  the  divine  laws  of  their  nature,  and  trained 
to  be  vicious.  A  preliminary  government  will  be  therefore  necessary, 
while  the  change  is  progressing  from  the  old  to  the  new  state. 

Aflerthe  change  shall  have  been  effected,  by  the  education  of  an 
•  entire  generation  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  divine  laws,  a 
natural  government  will  be  formed  in  unison  with  them. 

It  is  now  evident,  that  no  people  can  be  virtuous,  intelligent  and 
Uappy  under  any  despotic  or  elective  government^  or  under  any  modi- 
fication of  them.    They  must  necessarily  produce  evil  continually. 

Monarchy  is  defective  in  principle,  on  account  of  the  uncertain 

•  haracterof  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  extreme  inequality  it  produ- 
ces in  the  condition  of  Uie  governed. 

The  elective  principle  is  equally  defective,  under  the  old  arrange- 
/nent  of  society,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  morals,  and  theun- 
oeasing  bad  feelings  which  it  engenders. 

And  any  combination  of  these  two  modes  of  government  will  ne- 
oessarily  partake  of  the  evils  of  both.  But  no  government,  even  the 
best  ever  known  in  old  society,  can  do  more  than  mitigate,  for  a  short 
period,  some  of  the  innumerable  evils  which  an  opposition  to  the  laws 
of  nature  unavoidably  produces. 

The  existing  generation  however  is  not  prepared  for  a  government 
in  accordance  with  all  the  laws  of  nature ;  we  have  been  so  much  inju- 
red by  the  erroneous  impressions  which  have  been  made  on  our  minds, 
.>and  by  the  vicious  character  which  has  been  formed  for  us,  that  thfe 
utmost  that  can  be  expected  in  our  case  is  an  approximation  in  some 
,  tlegree  towards  that  which  is  right  in  principle  and  correct  in  practice. 

A  preliminary  government  must,  therefore,  be  framed  for  the  pres- 
ent generation  to  lead  it  onward,  gradually  as  the  mind  expands,  and 
the  practice  improves  until  our  children  shall  be  fully  prepared  for 
one  in  accordance  with  all  the  divine  laws  of  human  nature. 

•  And  this  preliminary  government  must  be  made  to  approximate 
more  or  less  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  parties  preparing  to  act  upon 
the  social  system  shall  have  acquired  more  or  less  knowledge  of  it. 

In  this  preliminary  government,  therefore,  there  must  be  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  laws  and  customs  relative  to  religion,  marriage, 
private  property,  responsibility,  or  rewards  or  punishment?,  and  of 
the  modes  of  producing,  distributing  and  enjoying,  as  well  as  of  edu- 
cating those  who  have  been  already  partially  instructed  in  the  fiil^ 
nations  and  injurious  practices  of  the  present  systems. " 
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The  extent  to  which  these  approximations  shall  proceed  towaidd 
the  perfect  laws  of  nature,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  united 
will  of  the  parties,  who  associate,  to  commence  the  social  or  natural 
system;  or  to  the,  perhaps,  more  calm  determination  of  the  person 
vrhonr  they  may  appoint  to  administer  the  new  government,  until 
they  shall  become  sufficiently  experienced  to  govern  themselves  ac* 
cording  to  the  laws  of  their  nature. 

It  is  probable  these  modifications  will  be  at  first,  various,  depending 
in  some  degree,  upon  the  climate,  soil,  and  previous  habits  and  cus-^ 
torn,  but  most  essentially,  upon  the  progress  the  whole  party  uniting 
may  have  acquired  of  the  laws  of  their  nature. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  in  the  new  state  of  existence,  sla* 
rery  will  be  unknown.  It  will,  of  course,  die  a  natural  death  under 
the  preliminary  government  of  the  present  generation,  and  in  the  se- 
cond generation,  servitude  also  will  cease. 

Afler  that  period  all  the  domestic  operations  of  the  world  will  bo 
peribrmed  by  mechanical  inventions  and  chemical  discoveries,  under 
the  direction  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  a  knowledge  of  which  they 
will  acquire  theoretically  and  practically,  as  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant part  of  their  education,  and  in  this  respect  all  will  pass  through 
the  same  training  and  exercise.  It  is  probable  that  this  part  of  the 
business  of  life  will  be  easily  completed,  in  a  manner  greatly  superior 
to  any  thing  hitherto  known^  before  these  young  persons  shall  be 
twenty  years  of  age,  perhaps  at  eighteen,  and  the  arrangements  may 
be  so  formed  as  to  make  that  which  is  now  considered  a  task  of  slavery 
by  the  most  ignorant,  to  become  a  delightful  occupation;  in  fact  a 
pleasure  and  a  pastime  to  the  most  intelligent  in  principle,  and  the 
most  expert  in  practice. 

In  this  new  state  of  existence,  physical  and  intellectual  employ-* 
mcnts  will  be  held  in  estimation  in  proportion  as  they  are  necessary 
and  useful,  and  all  useless  occupations  as  long  as  there  shall  be  any 
thing  useful  to  perform,  or  new  knowledge  to  acquire,  will  be  deemed 
a  waste  of  time  and  faculties,  to  be  practised,  only,  by  the  irrational 
or  insane. 

Idleness,  the  bane  of  human  happiness,  will  be  unknown;  it  will  be 
wholly  prevented  by  the  new  mode  of  education  as  it  will  be  applied 
in  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth;  while  on  the  contrary,  over-exer- 
tion of  body  or  mind,  will  not  be  practised,  because  all  will  know  that 
temperance  in  the  exercise  and  use  of  all  our  faculties  will  give  thfe 
greatest  amount  of  happiness,  that  human  nature  can  enjoy. 

OF  ▲  NATURAL  GOVEHNMENT  OR  OF  0N£  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH 

THE  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

A  government  founded  on  these  principles,  will  attend  solely  to  the 
ixnprovement  and  happiness  of  the  governed^ 

Its  first  inquiries  wilLbe  to  ascortain,  what  human  nature  is,  what 
are  the  laws  of  its  organization  and  of  its  existence  from  birth  to  death. 

The  second,  What  is  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  a  being  so 
formed  and  matured. 

And  the  third,  What  are  the  best  means  by  which  to  attain  thes'la 
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nquisites,  and  to  secure  them  pefmaiiently  for  all  the  governed. 

We  have  developed  the  divine  laws  of  human  nature  in  sufficient  dc* 
tail  for  the  present  purpose. 

Those  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  abeing^o- 
formed  and  matured,  are  comprised,  perhaps,  in  the  following-  buv^ 
xneration. 

OF  THINGS  NECESSARY  FOR  HTMAN  HAPPINESS. 

1.  The  possession  of  a  good  organization,  physical,  mental,  and 
moral. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  procure,  at  pleasure,  whatever  is  Beeessa- 
ry  to  keep  that  organization  in  the  best  state  of  health. 

3.  An  education  which  shall  cultivate,  in  the  best  manner,  from 
infancy  to  maturity,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  of 
^1  the  population. 

4.  The  means  and  inclination  to  promote  the  happiness  of  our 
iellow-beings. 

5.  The  means  and  inclination  to  increase  continually  our  stock  of 
knowledge. 

6.  The  means  of  enjoying  the  best  society  we  know,  and  mere  pw« 
Hcularly,  Uie  power  of  associating,  at  pleasure  with  those,  for  whom 
ve  cannot  avoid  feeling  Uie  most  regard  and  greatest  afiection. 

7.  The  means  oftravelling  at  pleasure. 

8.  A  release  from  superstition,  from  supernatural  fears,  and  firom. 
the  fear  of  death.  • 

And  lastly,  to  live  in  a  society,  in  which  all  its  laws,  institutions, 
and  arrangements,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  divine  laws  of 
human  nature,  well  organized,  and  well  governed.  A  more  detailed 
•examination  of  these  nine  general  conditions  will  be  found  in  the  Itp- 
pendLx.    * 

The  third  great  object  of  a  natural  government  will  be  to  devise 
and  execute  the  arrangements,  by  which  these  conditions  shall  be  obt 
tained  for,  and  secured  to  all  the  governed. 

Its  laws  will  be  few,  easily  to  be  understood  by  all  the  governed, 
and  in  every  instance  »n  unison  with  the  laws  of  human  nature. — 
They  may  be  perhaps  contained  in  the  following  ^ 

CODE  OF  NATURAL  LAWS. 

1.  As  all  men  have  equal  rights  by  nature,  all  will  have  equal 
rights  in  the  new  state  of  existence ;  and,  therefore,  all  men  shall  bet 
upon  a  perfect  equality  from  birth  to  death  in  their  conditions  of  life. 

2.  As  all  men  are  composed  of  their  own  peculiar  organizati<Hi  ai 
birth,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  circumstances  around  them  from 
birth  made  upon  that  particular  organization,  and  as  no  man  creates 
his  own  organization,  or  the  circumstances  which  surround  him,  in 
infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  or  at  any  subsequent  period  oflilb, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  is  influenced  thereto  by  the  impressions  pre- 
viously made  on  his  organization  by  those  early  circumstances,  there* 
fore,  no  man  shall  be  held  responsible  for  his  physical  composition^ 
ibr  his  intellectual  faculties,  or  for  his  moral  feelings,  and  conse« 
quently  for  his  character  and  conduct. 
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As  the  society  however  in  which  he  shall  he  horn  and  shall  live  will 
derive  all  the  benefit  of  his  good  actions,  and  experience  all  the  incon- 
veniences of  his  bad  qualities,  and  as  the  society  will  have  have  in  a 
very  great  degree  the  formation  of  the  character  and  direction  of  the 
conduct  of  all  individualls  under  its  education  and  government;  ift 
will  be  alone  entitled  to  all  the  praise  or  blame  which  the  actions  of 
the  individual  may  deserve.  Beings  formed  as  man  is,  cannot  justly 
be  entitled  to  individual  reward  or  punishment  in  this  life  or  the  next. 

3.  As  no  individual  can  believe  or  disbelieve  contrary  to  the  strong- 
est impressions  made  upon  his  mind,  no  merit  or  reward,  no  blame  at 
punishment  shall  be  awarded  to  any  individual  for  any  opinions,  no^ 
tions,  or  faith  whatever .  ^ 

4.  As  man  is  organized  to  receive  impressions  firom  external  objects 
and  internal  reflections,  according  to  the  unchanging  or  divine  laws 
of  his  nature,  no  man  shall  be  made,  in  any  degree,  responsible  for  his 
sensations,  whether  of  liking,  or  disliking,  loving,  indifierence,  or  ha- 
ting, of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  or  of  whatever  character  or  description 
they  may  be. 

But  all  shall  be  educated  from  in&ncy  in  perfect  sincerity,  that 
they  may  give  a  faithful  expression  of  their  sensations,  in  order  that 
society  may  acquire  the  moist  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  consequently  of  the  means  by  which  all  may  be  the  most  impro- 
ved and  rendered  the  most  happy, 

.  5.  Each  individual  shall  have  his  physical,  intellectual  and  i^ioral 
nature,  cultivated  from  infancy  to  maturity,  in  the  best  manner  known 
to  the  society  in  wliich  he  shall  be  born  and  shall  live« 

D.  Every  individual,  shall  pass  from  infancy  through  the  same  gen'- 
eral  routine  of  education  and  domestic  teaching  and  employments,  in  or- 
der, that  the  highest  happiness  may  be  permanently  secured  for  society, 
and  that  everyone  of  its  members  may  have,  with  the  least  inconve* 
nience,  his  full  share  of  the  best  of  every  thing  for  his  individual 
nature. 

7.  The  best  only  of  every  thing  shall  be  produced  by  society  for 
all  its  members; 

Because  to  do  so  will  be  the  most  perfect  economy,  consequently 
the  best  cultivation,  the  b^t  buildings,  the  best  dress,  the  best  vessels^ 
nmchinery,  and  manufactures,  the  best  education,  and  the  best  amuses 
ments  and  recreation,  known  at  the  time,  will  be  always  provided 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  every  member  of  the  society. 
.  8.  As  lovihg  and  hating,  liking,  indifference,  or  disliking,  depend 
aot  upon  the  will  but  upon  the  impressions  which  external  objects 
compel  each  individual  to  receive  by  reason  of  his  particular  organic 
zation — 

There  shall  be  no  artificial  or  unnatural  bonds  or  engagements  be- 
tween the  sexes,  compelling  them  to  commit  perjury  under  the  name 
of  marriage,  by  promising  to  love  when  they  may  be  compelled  to 
htiic. 

9,  As  pure  chastity  consists  in  co -habitation  with  mutual  affection^ 
and  prostitution  in  connexion  withort  mutual  afieetion,  all  childrell 

11* 
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m  the  new  state  of  existence  will  be  naturally  piroduced^  according 
to  the  divine  laws  of  human  nature,  and  none  will  be  produced  unnat'* 
wrally  as  at  present  without  affection. 

10.  All  children  born  in  the  new  state  of  existence  shall  be  from 
their  birth  j  under  the  special  care  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

1 1 .  The  children  of  all  parents  shall  be  trained  and  educate  togeth'^ 
Or,  by  the  society^  as  the  children  of  one  family^  and  all  of  them  shall 
be  early  taught  the  divine  laws  of  their  nature,  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  a  real  affection  for  each  other,  and  a  pure  charity,  ari- 
sing from  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  every  difference  in  person^ 
mind,  and  feelings,  which  may  exist  among  themselves,  or  betweea 
them  and  any  of  their  fellow-beings. 

12.  All  parents  shall  have  free  intercourse  to  and  with  their  chiU 
dren,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  formation  of  their  character^ 
which,  a  short  experience  will  convince  them,  can  never  be  well  form- 
ed under  any  single  family  arrangeipatent. 

13.  There  shall  be  no  unnecessary  private  property  possessed  by 
any  one  in  this  new  state  of  existence.  But  each  adult  shall  have  the 
full  use  of  two  private  apartments  as  long  as  the  party  to  whom  they 
^hall  be  allotted  by  the  society  shall  desire  to  retain  them.  They 
>)hall  also  retain  all  clothes  and  other  things  which  they  may  receive 
IVom  the  society  according  to  its  rules,  for  their  exclusive  use  and  cob- 
•umption. 

14.  As  it  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  all  the  conditions  requi* 
Mte  to  give  happiness  to  mankind,  that  some  certain  number  ofindi* 
viduals  shall  be  associated  as  one  family,  to  give  the  greatest  amount 
of  advantages  v/ith  the  fewest  inconveniencies,  and  as  it  is  probable 
that  experience  will  prove  that  number  to  be  about  one  thousand  in- 
dividuals, composed  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  the  usual  pro- 
portions; all  the  arrangements  in  the  new  state  of  existence  shall 
be  devised  to  admit  the  formation  of  associations  and  communities  t6 
consist  of  three  hundred,  as  a  minimum,  and  two  thousand  as  a  maxi- 
inum,  to  form,  instead  of  single  families,  the  nucleus  society,  or  the 
natural  congregation  of  men  in  one  place,  the  best  calculated  to  pro- 
aiote  each  other's  happiness. 

15.  That  the  aggregate  of  society,  in  this  new  state  of  existence^ 
shall  be  composed  of  the  union  of  these  communities  into  such  num* 
tiers  or  circles,  as  shall  be  found  in  practice,  the  most  convenient  for 
their  general  government. 

it  is  probable,  that  very  generally,  they  may  be  united  into  cii- 
•  les  of  tens  for  more  local  purposes,  into  hundreds,  for  smaller  dis- 
tricts, into  thousands,  for  larger  districts,  into  millions,  for  the  most 
extended  purposes,  until  there  shall  be  no  artificial  separation  be- 
cween  any  portion  of  mankind,  to  be  an  obstacle  to  prevent  a  union 
oi'  language,  of  interest,  and  of  feelings.  Every  obstacle  to  the  unio^ 
of  mankind,  being  an  evil. 

IG.  Each  of  these  communities,  to  secure  their  independence  shaU 
possess  around  it,  land  sufficient  for  the  full  support  of  all  itB  neiiiJiiepi* 
when  thev  fl^iU  be  at  the  sooxinaum  ia  Ottmber. 
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17.  Each  of  these  communities  shall  be  arranged  to  give^  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  the  same  advantages  to  all  its  members,  and  to  afford 
easy  communication  with  all  other  communities. 

18.  Each  community  shall  be  governed  in  all  its  general  proceed- 
ings, by  the  council  composed  of  all  its  members,  between  the  ages 
of  thirty  five  and  forty  five.  And  each  department  shall  be  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  a  committee  formed  of  the  members  of  this 
council.  And  these  members  shall  be  chosen  in  the  order  to  be  de> 
termined  upon  by  each  council. 

There  will  be,thereforo,  no  selection  or  election  of  any  individual* 
Co  office,  afler  a  period  when  all  shall  be  ^trained  to  be  more  than 
equal  to  take  his  full  share  of  the  duties  of  management  at  the  age 
fixed  upon. 

19.  At  thirty  five  years  of  age,  all  who  shall  have  been  trained 
from  infancy  in  the  communities,  shall  be  officially  called  upon  to 
undertake  their  full  share  of  the  duties  of  management,  and  at  forty 
five  they  shall  be  excused  from  officially  performing  them. 

-.  20.  The  business  of  the  council  shall  be  to  govern  all  the  circum 
tstances  within  the  boundaries  of  its  own  community.  To  endeavor 
to  improve  them,  by  removing  continually  the  most  unfavorable  cir- 
cuKfistances  to  happiness  and  by  replacing  them,  by  the  best  that  can 
be  devised  among  themselves,  or,  that  they  can  obtain  a  knowledge 
of,  from  all  the  oSier  communities. 

21.  The  council  shall  have  full  power  of  government  in  all  things 
as  k>ng  as  they  do  not  act  contrary  to  the  divine  laws  of  human 
nature.  These  laws  shall  be  their  guide  upon  all  occasions,  because, 
when  understood,  they  will  prevent  one  unjust  or  erroneous  decision 
er  proceeding. 

182.  If,  however,  which  is  deemed  scarcely  possible,  this  natural 
council  of  government  shall  ever  attempt  to  contravene  the  laws  of 
human  nature,  the  elders  of  the  community,  who  have  passed  the 
council,  shall  Call  a  general  meeting  of  all  its  members,  above  six** 
teen  years  of  age,  who  have  been  trained  from  infancy  within  the 
communities.  At  this  meeting,  the  conduct  of  the  council,  shall  be 
calmly  and  patiently  investigated,  and  if  a  majority  of  its  members, 
shall  afterwards  determine  that  the  council  has  acted,  or  attempted  to 
act,  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  these  divine  laws;  the  government 
shall  devolve  upon  the  members  of  the  conununity  who  have  passed 
file  council,  and  who  are  under  fifty  years  of  age,  united  with  these 
members,  who  have  not  entered  the  council  who  shall  be  above 
thirty  years  of  age. 

23.  All  other  differences  of  every  description,  if  indeed  it  be  possi- 
ble for  any  to  exist  in  such  communities,  shall  be  immediately  deter- 
mined and  amicably  adjusted  between  the  parties,  by  the  decision  of 
a  majority  of  the  three  oldest  members  of  the  council.  Kxcept  when 
the  difference  shall  exist  between  members  of  the  council,  when  it 
riiall  be  in  like  manner  decided  by  the  three  members,  who  have 
last  passed  through  the  council* 
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24.  An  soon  as  the  members  of  these  communities  ^hall  be  educated 
from  infancy  in  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  laws  of  their  nature^ 
trained  to  act  in  obedience  to  them,  and  they  ^all  be  surrounded  by 
circumstances  all  in  unison  with  these  laws,  there  shall  be  no  indi- 
vidual punishment  or  reward. 

All  these  educated,  trained,  and  placed  must,  of  necessity,  at  all 
times,  think  and  act  rationally,  except  they  shall  become,  physically, 
intellectually,  or  morally  diseased,  and  in  this  C€ise  the  council 
shall  direct  to  the  best  mode  of  cure,  by  removing  them  into  the 
hospital  for  bodily  or  mental  invalids  until  they  shall  be  recovered 
by  the  mildest  treatment  that  can  efiect  their  cure. 

25.  The  council,  whenever  it  shall  be  necessary^  shall  call  to  its 
aid,  the  practical  abilities  of  any  of  the  members,  under  thirty  five 
years  .of  age,  and  the  advice  of  any  of  the  members  who  shall  have 
passed  the  council. 

The  individual  Spartans  were  not  the  legitimate  subjects  of 
praise  or  blame,  they  were  not,  any  more  than  any  other  peopley 
the  formers  of  their  own  character,  but  their  characters  were  formed 
for  them  by  the  circumstances  introduced  byLycuigus^  [Half  hour 
out,] 

Wednesday  forenoon,  I5ik  Aprils  1629. 
Mr.  Campbell  rises. 
Gentlemen  Moderators — I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  difficult  cir- 
cumstances in  which  my  friend^  course  has  placed  you.  Yen  have 
been  selected  by  Mr.  Owen  and  myself  for  the  express  purpose  of 
moderating  this  discussion,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  on  both  our 
parts,  in  your  ability  and  impartiality.  To  insure  the  most  perfect 
impartiality,  you  were  mutually  selected.  I  am  well  aware^  there- 
fore, that  you  must  feel  yourselves  responsible  to  us  and  to  the  conh 
munity  for  your  course  in  the  management  of  this  discussion.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  reflection  to  make  upon  your  mode  of  procedure— -it 
rs  reasonable  and  consistent.  You  have  entered  your  protest  against 
Mr.  Owen^s  course  in  this  debate ;  for  that,  it  has  been  irrelevant| 
impertinent,  and  out  of  the  purview  of  the  discussion  contemplated; 
and  to  which  the  public  have  been  invited.  You  also  perceive  my 
difliculties.  I  came  here  to  reply  to  my  friend's  arguments  in  sup^ 
port  of  his  own  theses;  the  obvious  scope  of  which  was  the  subversion 
of  all  religion.  I  came  here  prepared  to  show  that  my  opponent  was 
not  able  to  make  good  a  single  point  which  he  had  assumed ;  that  he 
could  not  adduce  a  single  logical  proof  in  corroboration  of  his  poai^ 
tions — therefore,  I  could  not  expect  to  have  to  open  this  discussioii. 
This  was  not  a  siipposeable  case.  Had  I  known  that  I  was  to  have 
taken  the  afllrmative,  I  should  have  come  forward  prepared  witk 
some  plan  of  argument  in  which  my  opponent  might  have  joined  issue 
with  me ;  and  1  would  have  led  the  discussion  in  such  manner  as. 
would  soon,  in  my  opinion,  have  led  us  to  rational  conclusions. 
Surrounded  with  these  difHculties,  gentlemen,  it  appears  neoessanF* 
that  some  decision  should  be  made  on  the  course  of  investigation.- 
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)?esterclay  I  introduced  a  series  of  arguments^  calculated,  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  the  public  at  large,  to  subvert  Mr.  Owen^a» 
propositions.  He  would  not  argue  the  merits  of  one  of  my  positions. 
For  two  days  Mr.  Owen  has  been  presenting  a  great  variety  of  topics 
which  he  might  have  introduced  as  pertinently  in  any  other  discus^ 
siofi  as  the  present.  I  hdve  taken  up  his  own  positions  in  his  owil 
termSi  and  agreed  to  rest  the  merits  of  the  controversy  upon  his  own 
oMegata.  But  as  I  stand  pledged  to  subvert  Mr.  Owen^s  whole  theo- 
ry, I  proposed  yesterday  to  introduce  a  regular  and  connected  argu« 
ment,  without  paying  any  respect  to  any  thing  which  might  be  offered 
by  him,  unless  it  were  pertinent  to  the  subject  matter  in  debatov 
This  morning  we  have  had  a  disquisition  upon  marriage,  conmiercey 
and  a  code  of  natural  laws,  none  of  which  has  any  bearing  upon, 
or  logical  connexion  with,  the  question  at  issue.  1  therefore  ask  you^ 
gentlemen,  to  allow  me  to  pursue  what  I  deem  the  only  correct  course 
under  present  ciroumstances,  and  to  declare  your  opinion  of  Mr« 
Owen's  course  in  the  management  of  his  part  of  this  discussion. 
Perhaps  this  will  be  equally  necessary  for  your  vindication  as  for  my 
own,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  proceedings  may  become  matter  of  re- 
cord. It  was  part  of  my  original  plan,  that  every  morning  a  brief 
condensed  view,  or  recapitulation,  should  be  presented  of  the  argu- 
ments and  positions  of  the  preceding  day.  On  reviewing  the  outlii^ 
•f  the  course  already  pursued,  I  have  made  up  the  fi>llowing  abstract : 

RECAPITULATION. 

Mr.  Owen^s  capital  position,  on  which  he  has  laid  so  much  stress, 
is,  that  man,  because  he  does  not  make  himself  or  his  circumstances, 
is  an  irresponsible  being.  In  opposition  to  which  we  have  urged  this 
consideration — ^that,  admitting  its  truth,  it  follows  that  infants,  idiots, 
and  madmen,  philosophers,  and  the  common-sense  part  of  the  commu 
nity,  are  all  alike  capable  or  incapable  of  society  and  moral  govern- 
ment, because  man  has  no  more  control  over  his  own  actions,  than 
a  mill-wheel  has  over  its  own  revolutions.  This  was,  as  I  conceive, 
reducing  his  argument  to  an  absurdity. 

His  next  capital  position  is,  that  all  religious  institutions  and  all 
civil  governments  are  erroneous,  because  they  are  predicated  on 
human  responsibility;  they  require  man  to  have  more  control  over 
bis  own  actions  than  a  mill-wheel  has  over  its  own  revolutions.  In 
opposition  to  both  these  positions,  we  have  urged  that  man  is  consti- 
tulionall3F-  responsible,  because  rational;  that  all  the  circumstances 
which  can  surround  any  human  being,  the  savage  and  the  citizen, 
concur  in  suggesting  to  his  mind  in  the  very  first  dawnings  of  his 
reason,  his  dq^endence  and  consequent  responsibility.  No  human 
being  can  possibly  be  placed  in  any  circumstances  which  do  not  im- 
press upon  his  whole  intellectual  nature  a  sense  of  dependence  and 
responsibility.  Suppose  a  child  bom  in  a  palace  or  a  wigwam — in 
either  case,  the  circumstances  around  him  must,  as  soon  as  reason 
dawns,  suggest  to  him  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  his  protectors^ 
T|u0  sense  of  dependence  begets  the  idea  of  responsibility;  and  th^ 
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principle  of  human  nature  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  obl^tiAi^ 
of  every  social  compact^  of  all  civil  and  political  security. 

A  favorite  corollary  which  Mr.  Owen  deduces  from  his  viewd  'of 
necessity,  or  the  fact  that  man  did  not  create  himself,  nor  his  cxrciiOH 
stances,  is,  that  neither  praise  nor  blame,  merit  nor  demerit,  can  be 
ascribed  to  man.  We  have  shown  that  also  there  can  be  Ho  such  thing 
as  gratitude  nor  kind  feeling,  charity  nor  benevolence  due  to  any 
human  being,  more  than  to  Uie  fountain  or  rivulet  which  slakes  our 
thirst,  or  to  the  tree  which  yields  us  its  fruit.  This  I  yesterday 
illustrated  by  showing  that  Mr.  Owen^s  plan  of  cultivating  the  kind 
feelings,  would  extirpate  all  feeling— «and  that,  as^  to  sympathies,  we 
should  stand  towards  each  other  like  trees  in  the  forest. 

In  preparing  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  society,  and  coo* 
sequently  society  itself,  Mr.  Owen  asserts  that  the  circumstances 
which  now  surround  us,  are  of  a  vitiating,  or  of  an  irratumal  and  antt^ 
natural  character;  on  which  we  remark,  that,  as  the  circumstancei 
which  surround  us  are  either  topical^  arising  from  our  location,  ot 
socuHj  the  vitiocity  must  be  in  the  one  or  the  other;  not  in  the  former, 
because  it  is  natiural ;  consequently  it  must  be  in  our  socUd  circum- 
stances. Now  the  question  which  he  has  not  answered,  and  which 
we  know  he  cannot  answer,  is.  How  came  the  social  circunutanees  to  te 
trroHonal  and  andndUiraly  seeing  necessity j  or  what  he  eaUs  fiaftov^ 
has  introduced  them? 

The  scriptures  explain  to  us  both  the  cause  and  character  of  these 
preternataral  circumstances.  Mr.  Owen  does  not— cannot.  The 
scriptures  too  adapt  themselves  to  these  preternatural  circumstances^ 
and  bring  men  out  of  them.  Mr.  Owen^s  scheme  is  not  adapted  to 
them,  neither  can  it  educe  man  from  these  preternatural  circumstan- 
ces. Because  predicated  upon  an  entire  subversion  of  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  dependence,  obligation,  religion,  individuality,  matri- 
mony, and  the  whole  influence  of  natural  relations,  arising  from  these 
things;  consequently  unable  to  educe  us  from  these  preternatural 
circumstances. 

Another  rallying  point  to  which  Mr.  Owen  often  resorts,  is,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  rational  beings  to  be  virtuously  happy  under  «MP>- 
vernment  which  involves  perpetual  partial  pain  and  misery,  ffiie 
illustration  of  Mr.  Owen  was,  that  if  he  could  believe  one  sentient 
being  was  suffering  eternal  torment,  it  would  mar  his  peace  of  mind.) 
On  this  hypothesis,,  no  man  ever  was,  and  no  man  ever  can  be  h94)py  ^ 
for  the  more  virtuous  the  more  unhappy!  That  is,  if  virtuous  happ^ 
ness  is  to  be  made  to  depend  upon  our  feeling  ourselves  existinff  in 
such  circumstances  as  to  preclude  all  possible  pain  in  any  sentient 
being  whatever;  or  if  sympathy  and  virtue  must  make  us  miserable 
on  beholding  any  kind  of  sentient  suffering,  the  inseparable  connexion 
between  virtue  and  happiness  must  thereby  be  destroyed.  If  1  woe 
afflicted  with  that  morbid  sympathy  which  the  theory  of  Mr.  Owen 
contemplates,  the  sight  of  a  broken  finger  or  a  dislocated  joint  would 
make  me  miserable.  On  his  hypothesis  I  could  not  be  happy<jf>. 
aingle  instance  of  pain  existed  in  the  world.    On  the  hypothesis  mk 
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•Ihe  more  virtuous  we  are,  the  more  acute  and  morbid  our  sensibilities^ 
there  can  be  no  happiness  or  enjoyment  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

From  some  people  with  whom  I  have  reasoned  on  the  subject  of 
ftiture  happiness,  I  have  heard  whole  theories  of  religion,  predicated 
upon  the  idea  that  the  mercy  of  God  is  not  reconcileable  with  the  idea 
of  punishment,  present  or  future.  This  system  has  been  predicated 
upon  their  view  of  God^s  mercy.  I  have  hinted  to  them  the  danger  of 
founding  a  theory  of  religion  upon  their  imperfect,  and,  perhaps,  in- 
accurate ideas  of  the  character  of  God;  and  that  however  correct 
their  views  of  divine  justice  or  mercy  contemplated  apart  from  all 
other  perfections,  yet  Uie  compound  attributes  of  the  divine  character 
were  beyond  human  comprehension.  We  must  judge  of  the  divine 
attributes  from  what  exists  in  nature  before  our  eyes,  as  well  as  from 
what  is  said  in  scripture.  We  have  frequently  requested  such  reason- 
ers  to  reflect  that  animal  and  mental  pain  existed  to  a  very  great 
oxtent.  We  have  asked  them  to  imagine  a  great  field,  an  immense 
areaj  in  v^hich  all  the  animals  of  the  various  genera  and  species  in 
the  universe,  that  were  suffering  pain  and  disease,  were  congregated, 
what  millions  of  suffering  creatures,  grouped  t^ether,  each  according 
to  its  kind,  do  we  see  in  this  immense  area.  To  a  man  of  morbid,  or 
even  of  well-regulated  sensibilities,  what  a  sight  is  here  presented ! 
^Vhat  painful  sympathetic  feelings  are  excited !  If  the  very  idea  that 
^e  saddle  on  which  I  ride  injures  my  horse's  back,  makes  me  feci 
excessively  uncomfortable — ^how  would  the  actual  sight  of  all  these 
ipillions  of  suffering  animals,  congregated  within  the  limits  of  an 
undivided  area,  affect  me!  1  shudder  at  the  thought.  And  yet  the 
beneficent  Creator  of  the  Universe  has  this  sight  before  his  eyes 
oontinually.  They  stand,  in  all  their  agonies,  night  and  day,  before 
him;  and  not  a  painful  throb  of  their  hearts,  not  a  single  spasm  of 
ner^'e  or  muscle,  that  his  all-seeing  eye  does  not  obsen'c.  The  argu- 
ment deduced  is,  that  if  it  be  compatible  with  the  divine  government 
and  attrilnites  to  tolerate  such  a  scene  of  animal  suffering  perpetually 
before  him;  how  can  we  infer  from  these  premises,  that  the  future 
punishment  of  man  would  mar  the  felicity  of  his  Creator,  or  be  in- 
*  -compatible  with  his  character.  Tliis  will  be  received  as  a  logical 
aigument  by  all  those  who  believe  in  future  punishments.  But  the 
Divine  Autnor  of  our  nature  has  so  constituted  us  that  we  arc  not  to 
be  made  miserable  by  the  contemplation  of  temporary  or  perpetual 
partial  pain  and  misery.  He  has  most  beneficently  established  an 
inseparable  connexion  between  personal  vii^ue  and  personal  happi- 
ness, between  personal  vice  and  personal  misery;  and  this  may  well 
be  called  a  divine  law  of  human  nature.  But,  my  friend^s  hypothesis. 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  just  in  proportion  as  we  become  virtu  • 
ous,  we  must  become  unhappy. 

If  there  have  been  any  argument  offered  by  my  opponent,  in  sup-  • 
port  of  his  premises,  it  amounts  to  this,  Because  religion  is  not  predi- 
cated upon  the  sciences  of  botany,  agriculture,  choniistry,  geolog}'',. 
A^.  because  it  does  not  make  provision  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hreaiiof  anioialsi  t..«.  of  men  as  v-t)I  as  dogso,nd  horso^?;  tjccausc  i^ 
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does  not  assimilafe  social  man  to  the  savage  in  a  state  of  nstttre,  with- 
out property,  save  his  bow  and  arrow;  because  it  did  institute  matri- 
mony, and  does  not  absolve  men  from  the  obligation  of  the  marriage 
contract,  and  all  other  moral  and  civil  contracts — ergo^  it  is  not  divine, 
not  true,  not  worthy  of  universal  reception.  I  amrm  that  firom  the 
reasonings  before  us,  this  is  the  logical  force  of  the  argument. - 

[Here  ike  Chairman  rose  and  stated^  that,  Mr,  CampbeU  had  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Moderators,  and  ^e  Board  desire  to  know  if 
^ou  wish  the  point  to  he  now  decided  before  the  argwnent  progresses. 
TTiis  decision  seems  now  to  benecessary,  after  adwmeing  whateoer  you 
may  wish  to  offer  on  this  point, 

Air.  Given  rose  and  said — ^This  meeting  was  called  in  consequence 
of  my  undertaking  to  prove  certain  positions,  and  Mr.  Campbell 
engaging  to  disprove  them.  At  our  nrst  interview  at  Cincinnati,  I 
proposed  to  Mr.  Campbell  that  I  should  state  the  whole  of  my  aigu- 
ments  first,  and  having  gone  through  with  them^  that  Mr.  Cnnp^H 
tiihould  repl\  at  full  length;  but  Mr.  Campbell  wished  that  each  party 
i^houid  speak  but  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  Knowing  that  the  truths  I 
had  to  advocate  were  plain  and  incontrovertible,  I  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  Mr.  CampbelPs  taking  the  course  he  suggested ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  our  having  to  speak  for  half  an  hour,  Mr.  Campbell  has 
been  replying  to  he  does  not  know  what.  Most  probably  Mr.  Camp- 
bell expected  that  I  would  have  taken  up  the  ailments  which  he 
anticipated,  and  which  he  had  prepared  himself  to  refute.  Had  we 
proceeded  as  I  suggested,  Mr.  Campbell  would  now  have  been  in  posses- 
Nion  of  the  whole  of  ray  ai^uments,  and  I  think  by  this  he  would  have 
ulso  been  convinced  of  their  incontrovertible  truth.  When  I  have  got 
through  with  my  arguments  and  illustrations,  I  will  place  my  manu- 
.script  in  Mr.  Campbell's  hands,  and  allow  him  his  own  time  fully  to 
consider  them.  This  is  the  first  morning  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  at- 
tempted any  answer  to  my  arguments;  and  this  shows  that  I  was 
perfectly  correct  in  my  view  of  the  order  of  this  debate  which  1  open- 
f»d  to  Mr.  Campbell  at  our  first  interview.  Mr.  Campbell  is  now 
beginnincT  to  come  to  the  point. 

[The  Hon,  Chairman  rose  and  said — I  can  only  observe,  that  the 
Moderators  are  of  their  former  opinion,  that  they  consider  the  subject 
now  under  discussion  to  be  the  first  proposition  in  Mr,  Otten^s  chaUetige 
viz,  an  offer  to  prove  tJtat  all  religions  were  founded  in  ignorance^frw^ 
y/fhence  the  implication  arises  that  they  are  all  false.  From  the  Segv^ 
ning  we  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  rules  of  fair  discussion  reqtarei 
that  each  party  should  confine  himself  strictly  to  that  single  isolatedprd-^ 
position;  and  of  this  opinion  we  still  remain,  viz.  that  if  is  incorrect 
and  illogical  to  deviate  from  the  course  just  designated.  The  Board 
arc  unanimously  of  opinion  that  Mr,  OwerCs  first  propositian  is  Ae  ok- 
ly  one  in  controven^,  and  that  each  party  should  confine  himself  to  mat- 
ter strictly  relevant  and  pertinent  to  that  proposition.  That  in  order  <» 
observe  the  eyfabUahrd  controversial  rules,  the  party  holding  the  affirm- 
ative of  this  proposition  should  proceed  to  demon!:trate  that  all  thdreii- 
t!;iom^  now  existing  ijt  the  world,  originated  vi  ignorance^  €ai^iV% 
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founded  in  error.  And  after  he  shall  liave  demolUlied  ail  the  religions^ 
the  Board  consider  thai  it  would  he  proper  for  the  parti;  holding  the 
affirmatwe  of  the  proposition,  to  offer  a  nuhstitute  for  the  system  ahoi- 
ishedj  to  state  u^t  tJie  new  system  w,  and  the  consequences  resulting 
from  it;  because,  wtUil  the  fallacy  of  all  existing  sy .sterns  be  detected 
and  demonetraiedj  it  does  not f olio iv  that,  all  tlie  anticipated  adzantagcs 
of  the  new  system  may  not  be  the  legitimate  results  of  the  existing 
sy^ems.] 

Mr.  Cheen  remarked — ^Having  heard  your  wish  on  thiw  point,  I  h.-ivo 
strictly  conformed  to  it:  all  I  have  been  saying  goes  to  prove  the 
past  and  present  ignorance  of  mun;  when  I  shall  have  exhausted  iJiif. 
part  of  the  discussion,  I  shall  then  adopt  any  co!nv:c  which  the  Board 
may  suggest. 

Mr.  Campbell  rose — Gentlemen  Modcniton^,  \  agree  perfectly  with 
you  in  the  sentiment  that  it  would  be  incompatible  with  yonr  feelings 
and  the  dignity  of  this  coxitroversy,  to  dictate  to  the  disputants  what 
rx)urse  they  shall  pursue.     J  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  delicacy  whicli 
you  must  feel  in  exercising  any  thing  like  dictation  in  the  course  of 
this  controversy  J  ail  that  I  wished,  was,  that  you  would  express  your 
views  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  the  controvcrsj^  has  been  <'on- 
ducted,  so  that  they  might  be  recorded ;  and  that  1  might  be  author 
ized  in  adopting  the  course  which  I  have  suggested. 
.    I  conceive,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  entitled  to  so  much  of  my  time 
as  has  been  occupied  by  the  Board  and  disputaiits  in  the  discussioitj 
q£  interlocutory  topics. 

I  Mr.  CampheU  is  allowed  ffteen  minutes  to  maJce  up  his  halfhcur.] 
:  Mr.  Catn^^teU  then  rose  and  said — Yielding  to  the  circumstances  in 
\vhich  I  am  placed,  I  now  propose  to  submit  to  your  consideration  an 
analysis  of  the  infant  man:  It  is  certainly  truc^as  Lord  Bacon  ob- 
serves, that  ^all  our  valuable  knowledge  of  the  world  has  been  gleaned 
from  minute  observation;"  therefore,  an  analysis  of  our  corporeal 
and  mental  endowments,  is  indispensable  in  arriving  at  any  thing  like 
a  correct  view  of  the  creature  man.  I  intend  not  to  elaborate  this 
matter,  but  merely  to  glance  at  tJie  five  senses  of  man,  regarding 
them  as  the  only  means  to  the  soul  or  mind  of  man  through  wlijch  we 
acquire  all  our  simple  and  original  ideas  of  the  universe  around  m^. 
My  object  is,  to  demonstrate  fi^om  a  brief  analysis  of  human  capticity 
the  utter  impossibility  of  man's  originating  those  supernatural  ideas ' 
which  are  necessarily  involved  in  the  frame  and  institution  of  every 
system  of  religion.  I  know  that  the  system  o{  natural  religion  is  pre- 
dicated upon  the  hypothesis,  that  man,  by  the  exercise  of  his  natural 
reason,  is  capable  of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  rela- 
tions to  him  and  one  another.  In  order  to  establish  the  true  line  of 
demarcation  in  this  matter,  I  affirm,  first,  that  there  is  a  God,  all  nature 
cries  aloud  througii  all  her  worfis.  But  we  must  have  ears  to  hear 
this  voice.  In  other  words,  all  things  around  us  and  witiiin  us  prov^'. 
the  existence  of  God  when  that  idea  is  originatetl .  2.  1  aillrm  tlial  ?  I  i 
nations  have  derived  their  ideas  of  Deity,  (and  there  is  no  nr.tion  ".\  ii:. 
fiift  these  ideas.)  from  tradition  and  vk9l  from  the  light  of  nature.    o\ 
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I  deny  that  man,  in  poesession  of  but  five  senses,  and  with  no 
guide  but  the  light  of  nature,  could  ever  have  originated^  the  idea  a€ 
Deity.  But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  no  human  being  having  fairtr 
five  senses  would  be  a  fit  subject  for  an  experiment  whereby  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  were  in  human  nature,  unaided  by  the  light  of  levelft- 
tion  or  tradition,  to  originate  the  idea  of  a  God;  because  all  who  have 
a  full  organization  have  heard  of  a  Creator.  Therefore,  the  niatlev  m 
to  be  demonstrated  on  purely  philosophic  principles.  Now  the  jait- 
missions  are,  that  aU  nature  vouches  the  existence  of  Gad — ihal  ike  Awf 
dithn  concemimg  Crod  is  the  common  moral  property  of  aU  naOanti 
And  the  negative  is,  that  man  cannot  originate  the  idea  ^God, 

Now  it  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  we  have  but  five  senses^  and 
(hat  these  five  senses  are  the  only  avenues  through  which  Intel ligeace 
concerning  material  things  can  reach  us.  These  are  the  senses  of 
Aeeing^  hearing j  t4i8ting,  smelling,  feeling.  For  example,  let  us  take 
r  he  sense  of  smeUingj  as  the  most  simple  of  all  our  senses.  Now  there 
are  in  nature  many  substances  possessing  ordoroiis  properties  Upon 
a  chemical  analysis  we  discover '  that  these  odors  are  nothing  but 
small  particles  of  matter,  sometimes  exceedingly  minute.  These  par- 
ticles foiling  ofTfnDm  the  bodies,  are  pressed  into  the  atmospheric  air; 
in  the  process  of  respiration  they  reach  our  sense  of  smelling.  They 
penetrate  the  nasal  membrane,  and  strike  upon  the  olfactory  nervai 
and  the  impressions  which  the  impulse  of  each  of  the  odorous  pavti- 
cles  makes  upon  this  nerve  is  communicated  to  the  sensorium.  Bring 
a  rose  into  a  dark  room,  within  the  reach  of  this  sense,  and  althouf^ 
wc  cannot  see  it,  we  know  it  is  there,  because  the  odorous  particles 
flying  off  and  commingling  with  tlie  atmosphere  of  the  room,  we  in- 
hale them.  This  impresssion  made  upon  the  sensorium  by  means  of 
the  impulse  of  each  particle  upon  the  sense,  we  call  sensation.-— 
Though  it  be  a  digression,  I  would  call  upon  the  materialist  to  reflect 
upon  the  wisdom  and  design  manifested  in  placing  this  sense  exactly 
where  it  i^.  Air  is  the  real  pabulum  vita,  but  were  it  not  for  the  locale 
of  this  sense,  being  in  the  very  cliannol  through  which  this  fluid  passes 
into  our  lungs,  how  could  we  discriminate  between  the  salubrious  and 
insalubrious  qualities  of  the  air  we  inhale.  We  know  the  extent  to 
which  the  most  minute  masmata  may  afiect  our  health;  and  al- 
though many  of  the  ordorous  particles  are  so  minute,  or  so  weak  in 
their  impulse,  as  not  to  be  sensibly  felt,  yet  still  all  the  grosser  and 
more  common  impurities  are  detected  by  this  sense.  Now  had  the 
Zoea^c  of  this  sense  l>een  in  the  hand,  it  would  have  been  useless  fiir 
the  preservation  of  health  and  life.  Its  position  therefore  proves 
wisdom  and  desiorn  in  its  formation 

But  to  return,  odors  are  material  things;  small  particles  of  matter 
flying  ofi^  from  bodies,  so  small  as  to  he  invisible.  Now,  had  we  not 
tiiis  organ  we  should  be  deprived  of  all  those  ideas  which  come  by 
that  sense.  We  could  not,  without  the  sense  of  smelling,  have  any 
more  ideas  of  odors  than  a  human  hand  could  have  of  music.  It  wouM 
be  impossible  to  communicate  to  a  man,  born  without  the  sense  of 
smelling,  any  idea  of  odors,  because  he  would  be  witl^out  archetype 
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or  analogy  for  the  conception  of  any  such  idea.  Tlio  corollary  then 
XS9  that  all  our  ideas  of  this  class  are  derived  through  the  medium  of 
tills  aeose.     [Half  hour  out.] 

Mb.  Owen  resumes  reading. 

Each  of  these  nine  conditions  appear  to  be  necessary  for  the  happi . 
nees  of  man,  and  it  is  almost  useless  to  state  that,  they  cannot  be  ob- 
tained  under  any  of  the  government9,  religions,  laws,  or  institutions 
by  which  the  characters  of  mcd  have  been  hitherto  formj^d,  or  by  which 
they  have  been  governed. 

These  conditions  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  society  in  which  merit 
or  demerit  arc  attributed  for  any  belief,  or  faith  whatever,  or,  for  li- 
king or  disliking  any  person  or  any  thing. 

On  the  contrary,  happiness  can  be  obtained  and  secured,  only,  when 
every  member  of  society  can  freely  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  when  all  men  shall  understand  the  laws  of  human  nature,  so  well, 
that  none  shall  be  offended  by  thus  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  sensations  which  nature  compels  his  fellow-bcings  to  receive. 

And  these  conditions  can  be  enjoyedi  only  when  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  our  nature  shall  remove  all  personal  pride  and  individual 
selfishness,  with  all  desire  to  possess  any  unnecessary  private  pro> 
perty. 

And  also,  when  men  and  women  shall  not  be  required  to  perjure 
Ihemeelves,  and  promise  what  they  have  not  the  power  to  perform,  he- 
lm they  enter  into  the  married  state;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  all 
ehall  live  and  associate  according  to  their  affections,  and  shall  bo 
trained,  educated,  and  governed  by  reason,  instead  of  force,  fraud,  and 
cunning. 

We  will  now  consider  each  of  these  nine  conditions,  deemed  requi  • 
site  for  human  happiness  oiore  in  detail. 

FIRST  COXDrnON. 

Cjfpos^esring  a  good  organization^  physicdlj  iniellectttalj  and  morfxL 

It  IB  evident,  on  reflection,  that  the  happiness  of  every  individual 
is  materially  influenced  by  the  faculties  which  he  derives  from  Mature 
at  birth. 

When  these  are  physically  weak,  or  intellectually,  or  morally  de- 
fective, greater  care  and  attention  are  required  through  infancy, 
childhood,  and  youth,  to  strengthen  the  first,  and  improve  the  others, 
than  are  necessary,  when  the  organization,  in  these  respects,  is  more 
perfect  at  birth. 

And  as  the  application  of  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  after 
the  birth  of  the  individual,  cannot  fully  compensate  for  defective  natu- 
ral power,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  human  happiness  that, 
measures  shall  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  production  of  any  inferior 
ozmiiiBation  in  the  human  race. 

There  is  a  science  which,  when  it  shall  be  better  understood,  and 
the  ignorant  prejudices  of  mankind  will  permit  it  to  be  properly  ap- 
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plied,  will,  to  a  great  extent,  effect  this  ground  work  of  human  happi* 
ness,  for  it  is  the  only  foundation  on  which  it  can  be  permanendy 
cjecured. 

This  science  has  been  already  partially  applied  with  success  to  imi. 
prove  the  physical  qualities  of  many  animals, and  there  can  be  no 
Jouht  of  the  extraordinary  beneficial  changes  which  may  bo  made  m 
the  human  race,  when  their  knowledgo  of  this  science  shall  be  right* 
^y  applied  to  improve  their  physical,  intellectual,,  and  moral  powers^ 

llie  most  valuable  animal  known  by  man,  is  man,  and  it  is  far 
cnore  important  for  his  happiness  that  he  should  be  produced,  at  hi» 
birth,  with  all  his  varied  powers  in  the  best  state,  than  that  the  breed 
pf  iK>rscs,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  etc.  should  be  improved. 

It  is  not,  however,  intended  that  the  breed  of  tlicse  latter  animals 
.-:hallbe  neglected,  for,  in  a  rational  state  of  society,  no  inferior  aoi- 
;nal,  vegetable,  or  any  other  thing,  will  be  produced  when  that  which 
is  superior  can  be  obtained. 

Consequently,  the  greatest  attention  wil  be  given  to  this  science^ 
Lithe  new  state  of  existence,  that,  as  ^r  as  it  is  practicahlcby  human 
knowledge  and  industry,  a  good  natural  material  may  be  obtained  far 
all  purposes, but,  more  especially,  that  the  most  superior  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  materials  of  the  human  race  may  be  obtain^  at 
birth. 

Under  the  present  irrational  hotion  of  the  world,  this  science  is  of 
littleuse  any  where,  except,  as  it  is  applied  partially,  to  improve  the 
breed  of  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  qualities  of  some  vege*^ 
tables. 

For  the  existing  laws  and  institutions,  create  only  ignorant  preju* 
ciices  which,  not  only  retard  every  natural  improvement,  but  by  their 
exclusive  tendencies  deteriorate  the  whole  breed  of  man. 

In  a  new  state  of  society  about  to  be  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  laws  of  our  nature,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  give  man  the 
full  benefit  of  this  important  science,  for,  without  it,  h&  cannot  possess' 
the  best  of  every  thing  for  human  nature. 

SECOND  CONDITIOX. 

Ofhamng  ike  power  to  produce,  at  pleasure,  wJuttever  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  natural  organization  of  man  in  the  heM  state  of  keakky 
which  includes  foody  exercise,  habitation,  dress,  occupation,  resty  re- 
creation,  and  amjisements. 

All  will  admit  that,  the  present  laws,  and  institutions,  and  practices 
of  mankind,  do  not  permit  these  requisites  to  health,  and  consequent- 
ly to  happiness,  to  be  obtained,  any  where,  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  in  the  best  manner. 

The  customs  of  the  world  are  now  such,  that,  nine-tenths  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  all  countries,  can  procure  only  the  most  common  necessaries 
to  support  life;  while,  if  the  governing  powers  of  these  countries,  under- 
stood their  own  interest,  as  individuals,  they  would  know  that,  it  is  in- 
jurious to  each  member  of  every  community  that,  any  thing  whatever 
should  be  produced  inferior,  while  the  power  is  possessed  to  have  it 
superior. 
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It  id  tlie  interest,  therefore,  of  the  governing  powers*,  as  well  as  of 
all  others,  that  every  man  shall  possess  not  only  the  best  organization 
at  birth,  but  that  he  shall  be  supplied,  through  life,  with  the  best  food, 
habitation,  and  dress  for  human  nature;  and  that  arrangements  shall 
^xist  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  proper  exercise,  rest,  recreation,  and  amuse* 
meat,  and  that  he  shall  be  occupied,  through  life,  in  the  best  manner 
to  promote  his  health  and  happiness,  and  to  bene^t  society. 

Accordingly  in  the  new  state  of  existence,  permanent  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  secure  these  objects. 

THIKD  CONDITION. 

€fan  edueaiion  to  ctdHvaieJrom  infancy^  the  physicalj  intcllectudij  and 

moral  powers  in  the  best  manner, 

So4ittle  has  been  effected,  upon  this  subject,  by  the  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  customs  of  men,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  human  race 
are,  at  this  hour,  more  ignorant  of  themselves,  than  they  are  of  most 
objects  around  them,  while  it  is  the  first  interest  of  all,  that  they 
should  be  early  taught  to  know  themselves — to  learn  what  manned 
of  beings  they  are. 

Hitherto  none  have  had  their  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  cultivated,  from  infancy,  in  the  best  manner,  but  every  ob- 
stacle, which  cunning  could  devise  or  fcTce  npply,  has  been  placed 
in  the  way  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  in  all  countries,  to  prevent 
them  from  attaining  knowledge.  Consequently,  the  population  of 
the  world,  is  now,  in  a  most  degraded  condition,  little  better,  indeed, 
than  beasts  of  burden,  toiling  uselessly,  from  morning  tonight  without 
understanding  for  what  object.  It  has  acquired  a  very  small  part 
only  of  the  powers  which  it  might  be  made  to  possess,  probably,  not 
more  than  one  out  of  a  million  or  many  millions,  for  when  nil  tho 
best  Acuities  of  the  human  race  shall  be  cultivated  as  they  ought  to 
be,  from  infancy,  the  human  mind  trained  as  it  has  been  is  incompc* 
tent,  to  estimate  the  extraordinary  results  that  may  be  attained .  A 
statement  greatly  within  the  truth  on  this  subject  would  now  startle 
the  most  sanguine. 

Therefore  in  the  new  state  of  existence,  arrangements  will  be  for- 
med, not  only  to  obtain  for  man  the  best  organization  at  birth ;  a  reg- 
ular supply  of  the  most  wholesome  food,  the  best  habitation  and  dres<3, 
witli  the  best  means  to  enjoy  exercise,  rest,  recreation,  and  amuse- 
ment; but  arrangements  will  be  also  formed,  to  bring  out.  into  full 
Qctioo,  these  extraordinary  new  powers,  by  training  and  cultivalini^ 
from  infancy  to  maturity,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  facul- 
ties and  qualitfes  of  all  in  the  best  manner. 

Mr.  Campbell  rises. 
Mr.  Chairman — ^As  this  is  so  much  of  the  evidence  to  be  addiiced 
in  support  of  my  friend's  first  proposition,  1  presume  that  I  must  sub- 
mit to  hear  it  read;  but  I  shall  protest  against  its  being  read  five^ 
times  to  prove  the  five  position?.  If  it  had  tho  charm  of  hein;r  a 
neiD  theory — if  it  had  not  been  detailed  to  us  before,  and  its  practicr  - 
kility  and  utility  had  not  been  tested  by  experiment,  we  m\^ht  wi  h 
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more  pationce  aatl  interest  listen  to  the  outTiiK*.  "  liut  tiw)  cxpcriinciif 
made  in  the  state  of  Indiana  has  ^nc  much  fnrtlier  to  dissipate  thr 
inflacQCc  of  tho  ilhisions  of  my  friend's  phiiosophy  iii)on  the  public 
mind  than  he  is  aware  of. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  our  brief  analysis  of  the  five  senses.  Next 
to  the  sense  of  smelling  is  that  of  inattng,  as  respects  simplicity  in  its 
use  and  operation.  By  this  sense  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
qualities  ofaUment,  so  as  to  discriminate  the  qualities  between  what 
i.-?  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  conducive  or  prejudicial  to  health. 
The  Author  of  Nature  has  wisely  ordered  the  locale  of  this  sense  also. 
Located  elsewhere  than  where  it  is,  it  would  be  Valueless  to  the 
animal  man.  When  a  material,  vegetable,  animal^  and  sometimes 
iziinoral  substance,  is  presented  to  the  disciimination  of  this  sense^ 
the  particles  are  solved  by  the  saUva  which  is  its  adjunct.  This 
saliva,  which  always  moistens  the  organs  of  taste,  is  one  of  the  most 
universal  nKinstruums  in  nature,  and  possesses  the  power  of  solving^ 
all  the  aliments  necessary  to  animals;  so  as  to  enable  the  tongue  to 
<itscriminate  the  qualities  of  the  object  as  pleasing  or  displeasing^ 
healthy  or  the  contrary.  The  impressions  made  upon  this  organ  are 
ifnmediatcly  communicated  to  the  brain,  and  an  ideorof  the  savors  of 
bodies  necessary  to  life  or  healtii  is  thus  acquired.  Thus,  afler  a 
little  experience,  we  are  enabled  to  discriminate  the  nutricious  and 
unwholesome  properties  of  all  aliments.  It  is  true  that  this  sense 
may  be  much  obtundod,  and  that  it  has  been  grossly  perverted ;  but 
it  is  the  safest  criterion  by  which  to  ascertain  tlie  healthful  and  aorree- 
eble  proportions  of  aliments.  \Miatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  ideas 
of  savors  or  tastes,  they  are  all  derived  through  the  medium* of  this 
sense. 

Feeling  being  not  so  local  in  its  design,  but  more  local  in  its  objecti 
is  wisely  and  beneficently  transfused  through  the  whole  animal 
system;  and  through  this  avenue  of  intelligence  we  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  tactile  properties  of  bodies — their  roughness,  smoothness, 
hardness,  soflness,  &c.  &c.  All  these  sensations  through  this  medium 
find  their  way  to  the  sensorium.  The  wisdom  of  transfusing  this 
sense  generally  is  as  obvious  as  the  specific  location  of  the  smell  and 
taste.  This  sense,  however,  is  not  equally  transfused,  bein<y  most 
exquisite  in  the  most  useful  organs,  particularly  in  tlie  organ  of^isioA. 
Ft  is  obvious  that  if  we  could  conceive  a  man  were  born  without  ihi? 
avenue  to  intelligence,  closed  up  he  must  ever  remain  in  ignorance  of 
all  the  tactile  properties  of  bodies,  and  he  could  never  originate  the 
idea  of  material  tangibility.     The  thing  is  physically  impossible. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  given  to  us  that  wc  may  discriminate  all 
the  vibrations  and  motions  of  the  air.  Every  impression  made  upon 
the  outward  ear  reaches  to  the  tympanuniyWaA  conforaiably  to  the  im- 
palse  given  to  it,  it  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  whole  gamut  of  harmonious 
«»r  dif^cordant  sounds.  We  all  know  that  a  man  born  deaf  can  have 
no  idea  of  the  nature  of  sound,  and  therefore  can  never  be  taught  the 
ivci  of  speaking,  which  is  simply  the  art  of  making  such  an  impx^^ 
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fuioa  upon  the  auricular  sen&e  as  to  communicate  our  ideas  to  othenr 
tlirough  the  medium  of  that  scuse. 

We  come  next  to  seeing.  This  most  perfect  and  dclightfhl  of  all 
our  senses,  is,  in  like  manner,  admirably  adapted  to  its  specific 
object.  It  is  die  avenue  of  intelligence  through  which  all  our  ideas 
of  color,  magnitude,  and  distance  are  derived  to  us ;  and  the  impres* 
sicns  made  upon  this  sense  reach  the  sensorium  through  the  optic 
nerves. 

Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  these  five  senses,  and  their 
respective  uses,  in  order  to  discover  in  them  all  that  beneficence, 
wisdom,  and  design  whicli  suggest  the  idea  of  a  supremely  intelli. 
gent  First  Cause,  manifesting  its  wisdom  and  benevolence  in  the 
animal  organization  of  man,  to  discover  that  man  has  been  endowed 
by  his  Creator  with  an  organization  which  enables  him  to  elicit  every 
valuable  property  of  matter.  We  discover  an  admirable  adaptation 
of  these  senses  to  the  conception  of  all  ideas  of  colors,  sounds,  odors, 
Mstes,  and  tacts;  and  that  all  our  intelligence  on  these  subjects  is  de- 
rived through  these  five  cliannels. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  from  these  premises,  is,  that  a  man  bom 
■without  any  one  of  these  senses,  must  ever  remain  destitute  of  all 
ideas  derivable  through  it;  that  a  man  born  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and 
-without  tactability,  has  all  these  avenues  to  intelligence  closed  up, 
an  J .  must  therefore  remain  an  idiot  all  his  lifetime.  Is  it  not  self- 
evident  tliat  a  blind-bom  man  can  never  acquire  any  idea  of  colors, 
nor  a  deaf-born  man  any  idea  of  sounds?  But  if  we  woufd  suppose 
A  man  born  destitute  of  all  the  five  senses,  he  would  not  only  be- 
idiotic,  but  he  would  be  a  lump  of  insensible  matter.  Well,  if  all 
tlie  ideas  we  have  of  sensible  objects  are  derived  through  these  media^ 
there  must  be  a  model  or  archetype  of  each  of  these  ideas  presented 
to  the  appropriate  sense.  Before  I  can  have  an  idea  of  the  color  or 
shape  of  a  rose,  it  must  be  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  or  cog- 
nizance of  my  occular  and  olfactory  sense.  Therefore,  every  writer 
who  has  undertaken  to  analyse  the  senses,  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  cannot  have  an  idea  of  material  objects,  or  the  qualities  of 
matter,  that  is  not  derived  from  the  exercise  of  our  senses  upon  the 
material  objects  around  us.  Well  now,  this  being  the  basis  of  all  our 
knowledge,  the  powers  which  we  "call  rational,  or  intellectual,  arc 
necessarily  circumscribed  by  the  simple  ideas  thus  acquired.  The 
senses  put  us  in  possession  of  all  the  materials  which  the  intellect  has 
to  \90tk  up — ^in  like  manner  as  the  raw  material  must  first  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer  before  it  can  be  manufactured  for 
the  various  uses  of  life.  All  mechanical  or  intellectual  ingenuity  is 
unavailable  without  liie  material.  There  can  be  no  ship  without 
timber — ^no  penknife  without  metal.  Thus  a  child,  from  the  time  its 
powers  of  discriminating  sensible  objects  begin  to  be  developed,  ac- 
.  <]nires  a  fund  of  materials,  or  simple  ideas,  on  which  its  intellect 
begins  to  operate. 

In  consequence  of  inattention,  we  imagine  that  children  are  making 
no  advances  in  information  during  the  first  months  of  their  cxistenc<^. 
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But  a  superiicial  observer  can  form  no  idea  of  the  important  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge  made  by  an  infant  in  the  first  few  months  after 
its  birth.  It  is  employed  most  industriously  in  learning  to  use  its 
hands,  to  move  its  different  members,  to  adjust  its  different  senses 
to  their  proper  objects.  The  nnnute  observer  will  notice  its  first 
efforts  to  trim  its  eyes  so  as  to  have  a  discriminating  vision;  he  will 
remark  how  its  soil  pulpy  fingers  are  in  almost  continual  exercise  in 
order  to  acquire  a  discriminating  tact. 

There  arc  many  mysteries  existing  in  our  animal  economy  which 
have  never  yet  been  developed.    We  well  know  that  upon  the  first 
prescutalion  of  a  candle  to  the  vision  of  an  infant,  there  is  one 
distinct  and  separate  impression  made  upoii  the  retina  of  each  eye^ 
precisely  as  if  two  candles  were  in  the  first  instance  presented  to  the 
vision  of  the  infant.     How  comes  it  then  to  pass  that  the  infimt  mind 
has  such  a  power  of  minute  attention,  as  very  early  to  have  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  presence  of  but  one  candle.    There  are  many 
secrets  yet  inexplicable  in  the  operations  of  each  of  these  senses. 
I  will  mention  one  which  the  wisest  physiologists  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  explain.     It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  anatomical  con- 
nexion between  the  nerves  or  muscular  systems  of  either  eye ;  that 
the  muscles  which  control  the  movements  of  cither  eye  are  as  indc-, 
pendent  as  those  which  move  either  arm ;  yet  we  turn  both  eyes  in- 
voluntarily at  the   same   moment  to  any  particular  object,  giving 
precisely  the  same  turn  to  both  our  organs  of  vision.     This  is  as  per- 
fect in  the  new-born  infant  as  in  the  full-grown  man.     The  mind 
appears  in  its  first  acts  to  possess  a  sort  of  innate  power  over  the 
organs  of  vision.     From  the  first  dawn  of  rationality  the  mind  ap- 
pears conscious'  that  illusion  has  been  practised  by  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  two  distinct  impressions  upon  the  retina  of  either 
eye.     No  one  has  yet  fathomed  these  physical  mysteries  of  animal 
economy,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  my  present  business  to  attempt  to  fathom 
them.     It  is  enough  for  me  to  establish  the  position  that  all  our 
ideas  of  sensible  objects  are  derived  from,  and  only  derivable  throurii 
ihe  five  senses;  that  the  mind  begins  to  operate  upon  these  materi^s 
as  soon  as  they  are  presented  to  the  senses,  and  that  tjiis  gives  us 
the  first  intimation  of  the  existence  of  infantile  intellect.     Having 
rather  stated,  than  analysed,  the  power  called  sensailoriy  let  us  turn 
our  thoughts  a  moment  to  perception. 

The  mind  forms  ideas  in  accordance  with  the  sensations  impressed 
vipon  the  brain.  The  mind  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the  existence  of 
these  impressions ;  they  are  communicated  directly  to  the  sensorium; 
arid  here  begins  the  intellectual  process  of  reflecting  upon,  compa 
ring,  and  recalling  them;  then  presenting  them  in  different  view?, 
separating,  abstracting,  combining,  and  generalizing  them.  All  this 
j3  in  the  natural  operation  of  the  intellect  on  the  objects  presented  to 
il  by  sensation .  Thus  it  is  that  we  derive  oar  ideas  of  sensible  cbjectSy 
and  thus  we  begin  to  reason  upon  thom.  Therefore^  we  cannot 
imagine  a  sixth  sense — we  cannot  concf.ive  what  it  would  te.  The 
reason  is,  that  we  have  never  seen  any  animal  possessed  of  i+.     Hod 
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wc  been  endowed  but  with  four  senses  it  would  have  been  equally 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  fifth  sense,  with  but  three,  of  a  fourth,  &;c. 
These  arc  trutlis  which  I  think  must  be  palpable  to  the  plainest  un- 
derstanding and  which  require  no  philosophic  subtlety  in  their  eluci-\ 
dation.    Now  to  expect  a  man  destitute  of  the  light  of  revelation' 
to  have  ideas  not  derivable  through  any  of  his  senses,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  expect  a  man  without  the  organs  of  vision  to  have  all  the 
ideas  of  color  possessed  by  those  who  enjoy  the  very  clearest  visioD. 
You  might  as  reasonably  expect  a  person  bom  deaf  to  have  all  the 
ideas  of  harmony,  as  a  man  destitute  of  supernatural  revelation  to 
have  the  ideas  of  God  and  a  spiritual  system — Without  seeing  or 
hearing  some  supernatural  personage,  all  natural  objects  would  be 
inadequate  to  originate  any  spiritual  ideas.    Many  experiments  have 
been  made  upon  the  deaf,  wlio  have  been  restored  to  hearing  to  as- 
certain whether  by  the  other  senses,  and  all  the  reasonings  which  the 
mental  powers  were  capable  of,  they  had  acquired  any  idea  of  God ; 
and  all  have  concurred  in  attesting  the  utter  impossibility  of  acquiring 
sucli  without  the  aid  of  revelation.     No,  my  friends,  the  man  on  whom 
the  light  of  revelation  has  never  beamed,  can  no  more  conceive  of 
those  ideas  which  in  a  system  of  spiritual  religion  are  native,  inherent, 
and  discoverable,  than  the  deaf-born  man  can  be  moved  by  the  "con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds.'-     It  would  be  as  rational  to  talk  of  seeing  by 
the  hand,  or  hearing  by  the  tongue,  as  to  talk  of  knowing  God  without 
a  comrannication  from  himself.    We  can  by  things  already  known  be 
taught  things  not  known;  but  there  must  be  a  teacher. 

But  I  must  tell  you,  while  speaking  of  recdation,  tliat  perhaps  I  am 
niisunderstood ;  and  certainly  lam,  if  I  am  supposed  to  use  this  term  in 
the  vulgar  sense.     For  now  it  is  usual  to  call  the  whole  Bible  a  reve- 
lation from  God.     I  must  explain  myself  here.    There  are  a  thousand 
liistoric  facts  narrated  in  the  Bible,  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard 
as  immediate  and  direct  revelation  from  the  Almighty.     Paine  defines 
revelation  very  accurately,  although  he  did  not  believe  we  had  any 
properly  so  called.    He  says — Page  14.  "Age  of  Reason." — "Revela-ji 
tion  cannot  be  applied  to  any  thing  done  upon  earth.     It  is  a  commu-'J 
nication  of  something  which  the  person  to  wh'^m  that  thing  is  reveal- 1 
ed  did  not  know  before" — and  I  add,  could  not  otherwise  know. — • 
(That  intelligence  which  could  never  have  been  derived  to  us  through  i 
the  agency  of  onr  senses.) — "Consequently  all  the  historical  and  an-  I 
ecdotn]  part  of  the  Bible  is  not  within  thecompnss  and  meaning  of  J 
the  word  revelation.''     Revclaion,  from  the  import  of  *he  term,  must 
be  supernatural.     B'U  the  historic  parts  of  both  testaments,  present 
a  great  variety  of  topogTaT>hical  and  historic  facts  and  incidents;  col- 
loquies between  friends  and  enemies,  of  apostles,  prophets,  and  patri- 
archs, and  of  distingushcd  persons  good  and  evil ;  wars,  intrigues,  am- 
ount, and  crimes,  of  every  dye.     Now  it  would  be  neither  philosophi- 
cal nor  rational  to  dignify  and  designate  these  colloq  :ie*=;,  narratives, 
geographical  and  bio^aghical  notices,  &c.  by  the  term  revelation. 
The  term  revelation,  in  Va  strict  acceptation  rmon<Tst  intelligent 
christians^  meaos  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  Divine  communication 
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coaceming  Bpiritual  and  eternal  things,  a  knowledge  of  which  uttili 
could  never  have  attained  by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  upon  mate- 
rial and  sensible  objects ;  for  as  Paul  says,  ^'Things  which  the  eye 
has  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive,  has  God  revealed  to -us  apostles,  and  we  declare 
fhem  to  you."  Now  the  corollary  is,  that,  to  a  man  to  whom  this 
divine  revelation  has  never  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire 
ideas  of  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  as  for  a  blind  man  to  admire  the 
play  of  colors  in  a  prism . 

In  the  Old  Testament,  to  distinguish  the  ordinary  information  firom 
the  divine  communications,  such  intimations  are  made  as  ^T%eward 
of  the  Lord^'^  or  "A  message  from  the  Lord  came"^  to  such  a  person. 
Sometimes,  ^^ Tlie  Lord  saidP  But  in  the  New  Testament, the  phrase 
'^The  Word;'^  or  "TAe  word  of  the  Ijord,'^  or  «!%€  Truth^^  is  ahnoBt 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  testimony  which  God  gave  concerning  lft« 
person  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  tlmt  in 
a  volume  such  as  the  Bible  is,  and  having  the  object  which  it  prpfess- 
ce,  it  was  necessary  that  the  worst  deeds  and  the  best  deeds  of  all  sorts 
of  men,  in  a]i  sorts  of  circumstances,  should  be  detailed.  It  teaches 
us  man,  it  dcvelopes  human  nature,  it  reveals  to  us  the  character  and 
purpose  of  t]ie  IMaker  of  the  Universe.  Moreover  the  persons  who 
are  employed  to  make  these  communications  are  so  supematurally 
guided  as  to  make  tliem  infallible  witnesses  in  all  the  facts  they  at- 
test, as  well  as  all  the  communications  concerning  supernatural  things; 
Tlie  ridicule  v/hich  some  ignorant  sceptics  have  uttered  against  Ae 
contents  of  the  book,  under  the  geneml  title  of  a  revelation  from  God, 
as  if  it  were  all  properly  so  called,  is,  if  it  have  any  point  only  direct* 
eil  against  their  own  obtusity  of  intellect,  and  negligence  in  making 
thenisclves  acquainted  with  the  most  important  of  all  books  in  the 
world. 

Our  reasoning  upon  these  premises  must  therefore  necessarily  be 
in  the  following  order.  Objects  of  sense  are  presented  to  the  in&nt 
mind,  it  jKjrceives  them,  begins  to  reflect  upon  them,  and  after  exerci- 
sing its  power  of  discrimination,  it  arrives  at  certain  conclusions  res- 
pecting them.  And  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  intellectual  powers  of 
man.  1 .  Perceptiony  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  all  things 
external.  2.  Memory  by  whi^^h  we  are  enabled  to  recall  things  past. 
3.  Consciousness  which  acquaints  us  with  all  things  internal.  Pfflp- 
ccption  has  present  sensibile  objects  for  its  province.  Memory  is  the 
record  which  we  have  of  the  past.  Bat  consciousness  has  respect 
only  to  things  present.  I  perceive  a  numerous  assemblage  now  be- 
fore me,  and  I  am  conscious  of  my  own  thougJits  at  the  time.  I  re- 
member  that  there  were  such  and  such  persons  here  yesterday,— 
These  three  powers  of  perception^  memory,  and  consciousneens,  are 
the  primary  powers  of  the  mind.  Over  these  three  we  have  shown 
that  the  A>ili  has  no  power ;  that  they  are  independent  of  volition. 
For  example,  1  often  have  perceptions  contrary  to  my  volitions; 
matters  written  upon  the  table  of  my  memory',  by  singular  associa* 
cions,  will  involuntarily  present  themselves  in  a  vivid  manner  befilB 
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mc;  and  it  ecilainly  is  felt  by  all,  that  our  being  conscious  of  our 
own  thoughts  depends  not  upon  any  act  of  the  will,  but  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  mind  itself.  But  in  exercising  the  faculties  of  recollecting, 
reflecting,  imagining,  reasoning,  and  judging,  I  discover  that  all 
these  are  subject  to  the  control  of  my  volition.  For  example,  in 
exercising  the  faculty  of  imagination,  I  can,  at  will,  transfer  the  ex- 
ternal peculiarities  of  one  animal,  to  the  body  of  another,  and  thereby 
create  any  kind  of  imaginative  monster;  I  can  by  imagination  take 
the  head,  trunk,  and  arms  of  a  man,  and  put  them  on  horseback  and 
thereby  present  to  my  mind^s  eye,  the  fabulous  Centaur.  But  this 
license  of  imagination  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  my  volition. 
I  can  recollect  only  by  malting  an  effort,  and  consequently  must 
determine  to  make  that  effort.  I  can  reason  only  when  I  decide  to 
reason;  and  my  placing  myself  in  the  attitude  of  a  judge,  is  as  much 
in  obedience  to  a  previous  determination,  as  the  eating  of  my  supper, 
or  my  going  to  bed.  These  matters  are  so  plain  to  those  who  do  re- 
flect, that  to  demonstrate  them,  appears  something  like  an  insult  to 
the  understanding  of  such  an  audience  as  this. 

I  was  about  to  state  some  facts  in  proof,  that  the  deaf  cannot  form 
an  idea  of  God,  a  future  state,  or  of  a  human  spirit.  But  1  am  inform- 
ed ray  half  hour  is  out.* 

.  *Fnnn  wme  cause  these  facts  were  not  given  in  the  Debate.  The  next 
speech  failed  to  call  them  forth.  1  shall  just  state  one  case  here,  as  a  specimen 
of  the  documents  alluded  ta  I  believe  all  experiments  yet  made  upon  such 
pcTBons^fhave  proved  that  faith/or  the  knowlc^dg^e  of  God,  and  of  a  Creator,  has 
come  by  hearing.  By  faith  Paul  said,  and  not  by  reaatifit  "we  know  that  the 
worlda  were  made  by  the  word  of  God."  This  case  is  extracted  from  'The 
Memoin  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. — 

•  '<The  son  of  a.tradesman  in  Chartres,  who  had  been  deaf  from  bis  birth,  and 
consequently  dumb;  when  he  was  twenty  three  or  twenty  four  years  of  age, 
began  on  a  sudden  to  speak,  without  its  being  known  that  he  had  ever  heard. 
1*1iis  event  drew  the  attention  of  every  ooe,  and  many  believed  it  to  be  mirac- 
uWti  Thr  young  man,  howevei^,  g^ve  a  plsdn  and  rationid  account,  by  which 
it  appeared  to  proceed  wholly  from  natural  causes.  He  said  that  about  four 
monuw  before  he  was  surprised  by  a  n&v,  and  pleasing  sensation,  which  be 
afterwards  discovered  to  arise  from  the  ringing  or  bell»{  that  as  yet  he  heard 
with  one  ear,  but  afterwards  a  kind  of  water  came  from  his  left  ear,  and  then  he 
CMildhear  distinctly  with  both;  and  from  this  time  he  listened  with  the  utmost 
curioiii^,  and  attention  to  the  sounds  which  accompany  those  motions  of  the 
Vpt  whidi  he  had  before  remarked  to  convey  ideas  or  meaning  from  one  person 
to  Miotfaer.  In  short,  he  was  able  to  understand  them,  by  noting  the  thing  to 
which  tbe3[  related,  and  the  action  they  produced.  And  after  repeated  at- 
tempti  toinutate  them  when  alone,  at  the  end  of  four  months  he  thought 
hiinaelf  able  to  talk.  He  therefore,  without  having  intimated  what  had  hap- 
pened, beg^  at  once  to  speak,  and  affected  to  join  in  conversation,  though 
with  much  more  imperfection  than  be  was  aware. 

'  ''Many  divines  immcdiatelv  visited  him,  and  questioned  him  concerning 
God,  and  the  soul,  moral  eoodt,  and  evil,  and  many  other  subjects  of  the  same 
>und|  butof  alithifl  tbqr  round  him  ignorant,  though  he  had  been  used  to  go 
toniBiHb  and  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  externals  of  devotion,  as  making 
•the  sign  of  the  cross,  looking  upwards,  kneeling  at  proper  seasons,  and  using 
gestures  of  penitence,  and  prayer.  Of  death  itself,  which  maybe  considered 
pB  a  acpgble  objective  had  very  confused,  and  imperfect  ideas,  nor  did  it  ap.-. 
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Mr.  Owen  again  commences  reading. 

FOURTH  COITOmON. 

Of  haviriff  the  means  and  inclination  to  promote  conHnuaUyy  tie  happi- 
ness of  ovr  feUoxD-heings^  as  far  as  our  power  can  he  made  to  extend^ 
and  of  so  to  assist  in  increasing^  as  far  as  practicable  j  the  et^oymaiiB 
of  all  that  has  life, 

'llie  governments,  religions,  laws,  institutions,  and  practices  of  the 
V^orld,  have  not  been  yet  devised  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man,  or 
the  comfort  of  animals.  They  have  been  contrived,  rather,  to  insure 
the  misery  of  man,  and  the  discomfort  of  animal  life.  The  very  sup- 
position  that  man  %vas  organized  by  nature  Ito  give  him  the  power  to 
think  and  feel  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  was  of  itself,  when  car- 
ried into  practice,  as  it  has  been  by  all  tribes  and  people,  quite  suflB- 
cient  to  stay  any  progress  towards  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 
This  single  mistake,  re9|)ecting  human  nature  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  disunite  all  mankind,  and  to  make  them  secret  or  open  ene- 
mies to  each  other.  For  while  each  man  or  woman  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve, that  every  other  man  and  woman,  may,  if  they  please,  think 
and  feel  as  they  do,  it  becomes  natural  for  them  to  be  angry  ¥rith  those, 
who,  they  imagine,  will  not,  from  obstinacy  or  some. worse  motive, 
believe  what  they  believe,  who  do  not  like,  or  dislike,  or  love  and  hate, 
according  to  their  notions  of  right  or  wrong. 

It  is  upon  this  error  that  all  governments,  religions,  laws,  institu- 
tions, languages,  and  customs  have  been  formed,  and,  by  it,  they  have 
been  all  made  so  complex  and  irrational.  And  it  is  solely  owing 
to  this  error  that  the  world  has  been  so  long  divided  against  itself,  that 
it  has  been  always  armed  for  its  own  destruction,  and  rendered  wholly 
blind  to  the  natural,  and  therefore  easily  attained  means  of  happiness. 

Instead  of  this  confusion  of  intellect,  and  consequent  division  of  feel- 
ings among  the  human  race,  man  will  be  trained  "to  know  himselP* 
from  infancy,  and  he  will  then  acquire  the  inclination  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-beings,  and  of  the  means  by  which  to  apply 
the  inclination  to  practice. 

FIFTH  coNDrno:?^. 

Of  the  means  and  inclination  to  increase j  continually  j  our  stock  of 

knowledge. 

As  men  acquire  experience  they  learn  the  value  of  real  knowledge, 
they  discover  that  it  is  the  only  solid  foundation  for  virtue  and  happineasi 
and  that  it  is  the  true  source  of  power.  Hitherto  the  book  of  nature  or 
of  real  knowledge  has  been  sealed,  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  man  hof 
yet  dared  to  open  it  honestly  and  fairly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  many. 

Innumerable  books,  however,  said  to  be  of  divine  origin  have  been 

pear  that  he  had  ever  reflected  upon  it.  His  life  was  little  more  than  amnuli 
and  sensitive.  He  seemed  to  be  contented  with  the  simple  percept jon  of  Miok 
objects  as  ke  could  perceive,  and  did  not  compare  his  ideas  with  each  othefi 
nor  draw  inferences,  as  mieht  have  been  expected  from  him.  It  a]ipearedf 
however,  that  his  understanding*  was  vigorous,  and  his  apprehension  quick,  •• 
that  his  intellectual  defects  must  have  been  caused,  not  by  the  barrenncip  of 
the  soi]>  but  merely  by  the  want  of  necessary  culdvatioQ."     *   ~ 
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spread  over  the  world,  and  palmed  upon  the  piihMc  as  "books  of  rca.1 
Knowledge. 

The  f  tblea  which-  they  contain  have  necn  n.  ..e  to  fill  the  minds  of 
men  with  all  manner  of  error,  and  to  compel  them  toconiniitaU  kinds 
of  evil,  as  at  this  day,  as  is  evident  to  all  who  can  rcllect  without  pre- 
judice. 

All  thefrG  spurious  books  of  divine  origin  are  fiill  of  higli  soundinjLj 
words  in  praiae  of  virtue,  and  learning,  and  religion;  but  we  now  dis- 
cover, by  an  unerring  standard  of  truth,  that,  the  authors  of  these 
•dogmas  and  mysteries,  did  not  know  any  thing  of  real  virtue,  know- 
ledge, or  religion;  or,  if  tliey  did,  that  they  purposely  devised  these 
fables  to  deceive  mankind,  to  keep  them  in  ignorance,  that  they  might 
be  more  easily  governed,  and  made  to  support  the  governing  few  in 
luxury  and  idleness,  to  the  injury  of  all  parties. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  reign  of  these  mysteries  is  rapidly  passing 
away ;  that  it  is  about  to  be  superceded  by  knowledge  derived  from 
tangible  facts,  by  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  that  ever  can  be  of  real 
benefit  to  mankind. 

Now  when  this  description  of  knowledge  shall  be  taught  from  infan- 
cy to  all  men,  they  will  have  pleasure  in  acquiring  it,  and  the  farther 
they  proceed,  the  greater  will  be  their  gratification,  and  the  moru  ar- 
dently will  they  desire  to  pursue  it. 

The  acquisition  of  the  knowledire,  founded  on  facts,  in  unison  witli- 
a.11  other  facts,  and  its  truth  proved  by  its  accordance  with  the  know- 
ledge previously  known  and  ascertained  to  be  true,  will  create  a  con- 
tinually increasing  desire  to  add,  day  by  day,  to  the  stock  acquired  in 
childhood  and  youth,  and  thus  will  the  inclination  be  formed,  arw!  per- 
manently established  to  seek  to  progress  in  real  knowledge  through 
Ufe. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence  effectual  means  will  be  devised  to 
satisfy  the  desires.  Every  individual  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  best 
libraries,  laboratories,  instruments,  and  implements  to  assist  him  in 
his  studies.  Men  of  the  most  experience,  and  best  minds,  and  dis- 
positions will  be  always  ready  to  aid  the  younser  in  every  branrli  of 
knowledge,  while  all  the  means  will  surround  the  population  to  enable 
r.hem  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  theories  by  practice. 

The  acquisition  of  real  knowledge  will  accumulate  enormous  pow- 
<?rto  the  human  race,  and  to  its  extension,  age  after  age,  there  can  be 
no  assignable  limit.  It  will  be  the  legitimate  means  of  agreeabl y 
and  beneficially  changing  men's  sensations ;  of  opening  new  stores  * 
of  pleasure  which  will  never  satiate,  and  they  will  be  led  on,  step  by^ 
step,  in  the  path  of  real  knowledge,  and  made  more  and  more  acquaint- 
•id  with  that  power  which  gives  them  an  existence  and  hourly  sup* 
Ii«>rt. 

In  fact  the  chief  design  in  the  new  state  of  existence,  will  be  to 
train  the  young  in  the  best  manner,  and  to  provide  the  me^ins  for  all 
t » incrc.se  continually  in  the  most  useful  knowledge,  nnd  to  create  the 
'iciirc  to  make  the  greatest  attaifunent  in  the  most  valuaUe  pursuiir, 
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SIXTH  COJfDITIOy. 

Vftlie  means  of  employing  the  best  society,  and  more  particular^  of 

associating  at  pleasure  leith  those  for  whim  we  feel  the  highest  regaerd 

and  greatest  affection. 

Without  this  power,  whatever  may  bo  the  other  advantages  accu- 
mulated around  any  society,  their  condition  cannot  be  satisfactory. 
All  who  have  had  extensive  experience,  know  that  by  fa^  the  largest 
<4hare  of  happiness  arises,  through  life,  from  the  society  of  tho^e  to 
whom  we  are  compelled,  by  nature,  to  feel  the  jnost  regard  aixd  the 
-strongest  affection. 

With  this  privilege,  few  things,  beyond  the  simple  necessaries  of 
life,  are  requisite  to  insure  a  considerable  degree  of  satisfaction  of 
■niinr?,  and  a  nearer  approach  to  happiness  than  power,  wealth,  and 
kn«  »vledge,  combined,  can  give  without  it. 

But  as  the  world  has  hitherto  been  governed,  how  very  few  have 
possessed  the  privilege  of  associating  at  pleasure  with  those  for  whom 
they  were  compelled  to  fool  the  greatest  regard  and  strongest  affec- 
tion !    now  few  enjoy  it  at  this  moment  over  all  the  world ! 

\11  past  institutions  have  been  formed  apparently  with  the  inten- 
-  :ion  of  obstructing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  happiness  that  nature 
riesigns  man  should  enjoy  from  his  social  feelings  by  implanting 
so  deeply  and  widely  the  seeds  of  affection  among  the  human  race  - 
For  all  the  artificial  arrangement i-,  by  man,  in  all  countries  and  a<s. 
all  times,  appear  to  be  purposely  calculated  to  destroy  the  pleasured- 
arising  from  sincerity,  confidence,  and  affection. 

The  diviaipn  of  society  into  governors  and  governed,  rich  and  poor^ 
learned  and  unlearned,  into  single  families,  into  sects  and  classes^ 
nnd  into  numerous  tribes  and  people  taught  to  have  opposing  feelings 
lor  each  other,  all  tend  to  deteriorate  society,  and  to  give  a  wrong  or 
unnatural  direction  to  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  to 
render  it  difficult  or  almost  impossible,  in  most  cases,  for  individuals 
to  associrs.t'^  at  pleasure  with  those  for  whom  they  cannot  avoid  having 
tho  most  rcrjard  and  strongest  affection. 

In  the  new  >statc  of  existence  thir?  great  evil  will  not  be  known— 
every  obstacle  to  the  free,  open,  honest  communication  between  mind 
and  mind  will  be  removed.  Jn  this  state  of  society  all  intercourse 
between  human  beings  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages,  will  be,  at  all 
times,  whatjs  now  termed  confidential,  that  is,  they  will  express, 
u'lder  all  circumstances,  their  genuine  thoughts  and  feelings  without 
any  reservation  whatever. 

Not  feeling  the  necessity  for  disguising  their  sensations,  they  will 
liGvcr  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  so.  While,  under  the  existing  insti- 
Tutir#ns,  almost  the  whole  communication  between  man  ana  man, 
.nnd  nation  and  nation,  is  a  continued  system  of  insincerity,  by  wliich 
they  endeavor  to  deceive  each  other;  and  when  they  succeed,  it  is  to 
tlicir  own  injur\'. 

The  necessity  which  exists,  under  these  institutions,  to  cover  our 
veal  thoughts  and  feelings  from  others,  i8,ofitself,  sufficient  to  degrade 
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man  below  the  inferior  apimals,  and  to  inflict  misery  on  his  whole 
race. 

By  attending  to  the  feelings  of  children,  w6  discover,  that  man  in 
most  powerfully  impelled  by  his  nature,  to  be  honest  and  sincere, 
and  to  hide  or  be  ashamed  of  any  of  the  sensations  which,  by  hicr 
f  )rmXif^ni  he  is  compelled  to  receive.  Jt  requires  constant  wafching 
and  jrreat  care,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  aroimd  children,  to  pr^j* 
vciit  tliem  from  expressing  all  their  sensations,  and  telling  the  whole 
truth  upon  every  subject,  as  far  as  they  know  it,  and  still  more  exer- 
tion to  force  them  to  acquire  as  much  practical  deceit,  as  the  irration- 
al customs  of  the  most  civilized  nations  require. 

All  this  degradation  and  subjugation  of  the  very  finest  and  best 
feelings  of  human  nature  will  altogether  cease  in  the  new  state  of  ex- 
istence. For  all  the  practical  arrangements,  and  all  the  institutions 
in  this  state,  will  be  in  unison  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and,  when  the 
results  of  this  union  of  practice  and  principle  shall  be  enjoyed,  it  will 
befelttobe  anactof  insanily,  or  a  real  aberration  of  the  haman  fac- 
ulties, whenever  any  individual  in  conversation  with  man,  woman, 
or  child,  shall  not  express  the  genuine  sensations  which  the  existing 
circumstances  make  on  his  organization.  These  sensations  are, 
alone,  to  him,  truth;  and  as  soon  as  men  shall  be  trained  to  be  nition< 
al,  and  shall  be  under  institutions  and  within  circumstances  in  unison 
vith  their  training,  truth  alone  will  be  known  among  them. 

And,  imder  these  arrangements,  all  will  know  precisely  the  impres- 
^donB  which  their  conduct  makes  upon  others,  and  a  stronger  stimu- 
lus to  every  kind  of  excellence,  cannot  be  given;  it  will  eftectually 
purify  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all,  and  produce  a  perfection  of 
conduct  throughout  society,  of  which  the  present  ignorant,  degraded, 
and  irrational  race  can  form  no  adequate  conception. 

When  sincerity  and  truth  and  consequently  rationality  shall  be 
alone  known  among  men,  it  will  be  soon  ascertained,  by  experience, 
whethernature  intended  to  give  man  happiness,  by  limiting  or  extend- 
ing his  affections;  whether  she  intends  him  to  confine  his  most  ex- 
clusive feelings  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  to  divide  it  with  more 
than  one,  and  how  manv. 

However  tliis  may  prove  by  experience,  we  may  be  assured,  when 
no  artificial  obstructions  shall  exist,  that  the  dictates  of  nature  arf^ 
those  which  she  intends  shall,  alone,  influence  to  actions  that  shall 
the  most  ^flectually  promote  real  virtue  and  happiness. 

Nature,  which  is  now  thwarted  in  every  advance  to  urge  the  human 
race  to  knowledge  and  happiness,  will  persevere,  until  her  righteous 
laws  shall  be  alone  obeyed,  and  they  will  ultimately  direct  the  inter- 
course of  society  as  wisely  for  the  well  doing,  well  being,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  human  race,  as  she  has  ever  done  among  the  whole  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  existences,  which  are,  in  this  respect,  subject 
to  the  same  general  laws.  ^ 

One  thing  is  most  evident,  that  nature,  by  keeping  the  powei*  of 
making  new  impressions  to  herself,  never  intended  that  man  or  wo- 
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inan  should  pCTJr.re  tlicm5?c!vcs  by  promising,  to  each  oflicr,  that  their 
sensations  from  and  tor  each  other,  should  continue,  without  changtB^ 
until  death. 

In  the  new  state  of  existence,  this  crime,  also,  of  pcijury,  will  be 
»mknown,  for  there  will  be  "no  indissoluble  marriages,  or  giving  in 
marriage;''  on  the  contrary-,  all  will,  at  all  times,  posses  the  pow^ 
to  associate  witli  those  only  for  whom  nature  compels  them  to  feel 
Alio  most  regani  and  strongest  affection. 

SEVENTH  CONDITtON. 

Oftrardling  with  convenience  and  advantage. 

To  }iave  the  means  of  travelling  at  pleasure,  or  of  removing,  with- 
out inconvenience,  from  one  district  to  another,  is  essential  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  happiness. 

I'his  benefit  will  be  provided,  in  a  very  effectual  manner,  in  iht 
hew  state  of  .existence,  by  arrangements  which  will  be  equally  advan- 
tageous for  the  traveller  and  for  society. 

The  arragements  which  will  be  formed,  under  this  new  mode  of 
existence,  will  be  so  formed,  that  when  any  country  shall  be  regular- 
ly settled  under  its  regulations, the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  resting  in  any  direction  in  which  he  may  proceed,  within  twomileb 
of  the  lastass6ciation  or  station  he  may  have  lef^  or  passed. 

He  will  find,  in  all  these  places,  whatever  can  be  necessary  to  his 
comfort;  the  same  as  he  enjoyed  in  the  association  or  society  from 
whence  he  commenced  his  travels.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  hia 
to  encumber  himself  with  luggage  of  any  description;  there  will  be 
supplies  of  all  he  will  require,  ready  for  his  use,  in  each  society,  and 
these,  as  before  stated,  will  be  within  two  miles  of  each  other  in  what- 
ever direction  he  may  travel. 

These  journies  must  be,  of  necessity,  subject  to  general  regulations, 
which  will  apply  equally  to  all  of  the  same  age;  for  it  is  evident,  all 
cannot  travel  at  the  same  time.  But  it  is  probable  that  more  than  all 
who  wish  to  change  their  position  at  one  time,  may  leave  their  station 
Vithout  inconvenience. 

As  long  as  travellers  do  not  go  mit  of  the  territories  occupied  by  the 
associations  who  have  embraced  the  new  mode  of  existence,  they  will 
not  require  money  or  extra  provisions  of  any  description,  because 
rbcy  will  be  equally  at  home,  wherever  they  may  wish  to  stop,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period. 

The  only  condition  to  which  they  will  be  liable,  is,  that  they  shall 
ot^cupy  themselves,  as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  new  situation,  in 
tlie.same  manner  in  which  they  were  employed  in  their  former  asso-  ' 
ciation. 

^Vhon  the  change  is  in  progress,  from  the  old  to  the  new  state  of 
existence,  money  of  the  countries  to  which  the  traveller  is  about  to 
proceed  will  be  supplied  to  him  from  the  public  treasury. 

But  rational, as  all  thes*  reformed,  or  re-created  beings  will  become, 
under  the  new  circumstances  by  >\Jiich  they  can  be  surrounded,  no 
funds,  or  labor,  of  the  societies^  will  be  uselessly  expended.    Tliey 
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will  all  clistinctly  perceive  that  a  well  arranged  etonomy/hi  the  wliolo 
proceedings  of  these  communities,  is  the  true  foundation  of  the  high- 
est and  most  permanent  prosperity. 

Whatever  temporary  difliculties  may  arise,  at  first,  in  bringing  all 
the  requisite  arrangements  for  travelling  with  ease,  comfort,  and 
^neral  benefit  into  practice,  a  little  experience  and  perseverance, 
in  right  principles,  will  soon  overcome  them. — [Half  hour  out.] 

Mr.  CAMPBrLL  rises  — 

Mr.  Cliairman — There  is  a  land  in  which  tlicrc  is  no  sickness,  iu 
which,  eating,  driftking,  and  sleeping  are  unnecessary,  lam  well 
awaro  that  in  an  argument  so  abstract  in  its  nature  as  the  present,  wo 
cannot  go  into  such  details  as  to  make  every  topic  perfectly  apprehen- 
sible to  all.  We  have  been  attendini;  to  a  brief  analysis  of  our 
external  senses,  and  mtcrnal  faculties.  To  aid  the  least  accustomed 
to  tliis  kind  of  reasoning,  we  shall  present  the  substance  in  a  new 
form.  Let  us  imagine  that  there  are  five  worlds,  and  tliat  we  have  a 
distinct  oi^n  calculated  exclusively  for  the  use  of  each  distinct 
worJd — that  there  i3  a  world  of  colors,  cognizable  by  the  eye ;  a 
world  of  sounds,  cognizable  by  the  ear;  a  world  of  odors,  cognizable 
hy  the  olf;ictory  sense ;  a  world  of  savors,  cognizable  by  tlie  taste ; 
SLnd  a  world  of  tacts,  that  is,  of  the  tactile  properties  of  bodies,  all 
ths  ideas  belonging  to  which  world  arc  cognizable  only  by  the  sense 
of  feeling.  Now  these  five  worlds  make  up  this  one  material  world 
and  all  the  properties  which  belong  to  it.  And  he  that  lacks  one  of 
these  organs  or  senses,  is  forever  debarred  from  that  world  of  which 
it  is  the  dof  r. 

Sensation  is  the  name  which  philosophers  have  given  to  the  exer- 
cise of  these  senses,  or  rather  to  the  operation  by  them  which  makes 
ns  acquainted  with  the  material  world.    Perception  is  the  name  given 
to  those  acts  of  the  mind  which  discriminate  the  different  sensations 
Or  impressions  made  upon  our  senses.    It  is  called  the  faculty  of 
perception  to  distinguish  it  from  other  faculties  such  as  memorv  or 
imagination.     By  this  faculty  we  become  acquainted  with  all  thmgs 
external ;  but  to-morrow  all  the  ideas  of  to-day  derived  through  tho 
faculty  of  perception  become  the  objects  of  memory,  that  liaving 
respect  exclusively  to  the  past. .   Next  comes  consciousness j  which  is 
like  an  internal  eye,  enabling  me  to  take  cognizance  of  my  recollec- 
tiond,  reasonings,  and  all  the  operations  of  my  intellect — such  as 
reflecting,  comparing,  discriminating',  and  judging.    These  are  the 
primary  intellectual  operations,  end  they  are  all  necessary  in  order 
to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions  on  material  things  or  the  dominions  of 
these  five  worlds.    But,  then,  there  is  the  world  of  spirits,  which  no 
maii  could   imagine,  and  of  which  these  five  worlds  do  not  afford 
an  archetype,  or  sensation,  or  perception.    Of  this  world  we  have* 
many  ideas,  thoughts,  terms^  and  conversatipns.,  and  the  question 
i^,  Hoto  did  ice  come  hy  them?    No  window  or  door  has  been  opened 
to  us  in  the  department  of  sense.     Where  are  the  organs,  the  senses, 
tfa^flkedui,  through  which  we  have  derived  these  ideas?    Not  by  thft 
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eye,  the  ear,  nor  the  taste;  for  these  are  our  corporeal  senses  and 
cannot  take  cognizance  of  spiritual  existences.  For  all  our  ideas  of 
spiritual  and  eternal  things  we  must,  therefore,  be  indebted  to  some 
other  power. 

The  human  intellect  has  no  creative  power.  It  can  only  reason 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  We  can  augment  almost  ad  infi- 
miuin,  but  we  cannot  create.  And  so  it  is  in  the  material  world — ^It 
is  a  law  of  physics  thatonc  new  particle  of  matter  cannot  be  created. 
We  can  change  and  modify;  we  can  convert  a  fluid  into  a  solid,  a 
shapeless  piece  of  wood  into  a  polished  piece  of  furniture;  but  we  can 
neither  create  nor  destroy  one  particle  of  matter.  And  just  so  it  is 
in  the  operations  of  our  intellectual  faculties  upon  sensible  objects.— 
Conceding  to  my  friend  that  imagination  ranges  wildly  through  the 
intellectual  world,  yet  all  philosophic  sceptics  and  christians  have 
admitted  that  although  imagination  may  ^^body  forth  the  forms  of 
things  unknown,^'  it  is  only  by  analogy  to  things  already  known, 
that  they  can  be  "turned  to  shapes,"  and  receive  ^'a  local  habitation 
and  a  namey  Imagination  is,  to  the  intellectual  world,  what 
mechanical  ingenuity  is  to  the  natural  world.  In  neither  can  any 
result  be  elaborated  without  a  stock  to  begin  upon.  Our  position  is 
(hat  imagination  can  do  no  more  with  ideas,  than  mechanical  inge- 
nuity can  with  metals,  wood,  and  stone — ^that  the  intellectual  as  well 
as  the  mechanical  artificer  must  have  his  subject  before  him.  Hence 
it  is  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  imagination  to  originate  the  idea  of 
spiritual  existences,  or  even  to  invent  a^ame  expressive  of  a  spiritual 
idea. 

But  to  give  the  argument  its  plain  practical  application,  and  grea^ 
rst  (l)rcc,  we  must  contemplate  another  endowment  of  man.  I  mean 
the  faculty  of  speech.  This  topic  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
preceding.  What  is  this  faculty  ?  It  is  the  power  not  only  of  giving 
utterance  to  our  feelings,  but  of  giving  names  to  things.  How  did 
wc  come  by  the  use  of  speech?  is  it  natural  to  man  to  speak?  oris 
not  language  rather  purely  an  imitative  thing.  I  may  show  this 
tumbler  to  an  infant,  and  thus  afford  matter  for  its  perception,  mem- 
ory, and  consciousness  to  operate  upon;  but  will  its  perception^ 
niemory,  or  consciousness  enable  it  to  give  a  name  to  this  vessell 
A  may  perhaps  hazard  the  disapprobation  of  this  audience,  by  assert- 
ing that  speech  is  not  natural  to  man.  Groans  and  inarticulate 
enunciations,  expressive  of  passion  or  feeling,are  natural  to  almost  aJl 
animals.  But  man  differs  from  tliem  all  in  the  following  respect:  they 
all  have  a  systematic  expression  uniformly  the  same;  but  man,  with- 
out language,  has  such  groans  and  sighs  and  expressions  of  feeling 
V  ithout  system.  The  speechless  babes  have  no  uniformity  of  thi» 
sort.  But  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  swal- 
low, the  sparrow,  have,  wherever  found,  the  same  language  of 
passion  and  feeling.  The  nightingale  and  the  laric  sing  the  same 
song  all  the  world  over.  But  when  we  speak  of  language,  we  mean 
not  enunciations  indicative  of  f;ieling,  but  names  for  ideas  or  senti- 
ments.   But  let  us  ask,  JIow  do  infants  learn  to  speak?    Do  thef 
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speak  as  naturally  as  they  see  or  smcli  i  Surely  not.  They  sigh, 
groan,  cry,  and  laugh  naturally,  but  imi^ff^re/j^  they  speuk.  Speech 
is  the  result  of  education,  of  training,  and  of  the  imitative  faculty 
of  man.  It  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  tliat  a  man  who 
has  never  heard  the  articulations  of  the  human  voice  can  never  speak*. 
A  child  may  be  born  with  the  most  perfect  organs  of  speech,  and 
yet  be  born  dumb  and  continue  dumb  through  li&,  in  consequence  of 
the  imperfection  of  its  auricularorgans.  Dumbness  is  the  necessary 
consequence,  the  inseparable  adjunct  of  deafness  from  birth <  If 
there  be  a  language  of  nature  it  is  a  language  of  inarticulate  sounds, 
which  all  abandon  so  soon  as  they  learn  to  speak.  This  is  tifact  of 
vast  consequence  in  this  argument.  Admitting  that  there  is  a  natu- 
ral enunciation  of  feeling,  and  a  language  of  pains  and  joys,  this 
language  is  abandoned  when  what  is  now  called  human  language  is. 
taught.  All  philosophers  have  been  baffled  in  their  attempts  to  ac*  \ 
count  for  the  origin  of  language,  and  all  nations  have  concurred  in; 
declaring  that  speech  was  tlie  gifl  of  the  gods.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  Egyptian  writers  (and  these  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  any 
other  extant,)  concur  in  declaring  that  they  are  utterly  unable  to  ac* 
count  for  the  origin  of  human  speech  without  referring  it  to  God. 
The  impossibility  of  inventing  a  universal  language  is  very  obvious. 
Because  in  order  to  invent  a  new  language  common  to  all,  all  must 
be  congregated,  and  a  conventional  vocabulary  must  be  adopted 
— for  instance,  tlioy  must  agree  unanimously  that  this  glass  shall  be 
called  tumbler.  But  how  could  they  be  congregated  or  enter  upon  this 
business  without  the  possession  of  that  identical  universal  language 
which  the  scheme  contemplates?  There  is  no  speculation  on  the 
origin  of  language  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  schools,  that  warrants 
the  conclusion  that  man,  by  tlie  unaided  exercise  of  his  native,  inher- 
ent powers,  could  have  attained  to  the  use  of  speech ;  or  that  language 
could  have  been  commimicated  to  man,  in  the  first  instance,  by  any 


^Yimteve^  is2d^5^ZjalJiQt-JPi^^  is  derived; 

«tftpftjf»rft^^nmnn^^^^  pahiral      In  proof  of  the  syllogism, 

IMS' 8eaf  ca^oTspeak.  The  idea  of  any  thing  must  necessarily  be 
precedent  and  anterior  to  the  invention  of  a  name  for  it.  All  nations 
jnust  have  had  an  idea  of  Deity  before  the  werd  God^  in  their  respect- 
ive languages,  could  have  been  invented  Fifly  years  ago  there  was 
not  to  te  found  in  all  the  books  and  all  the  vocabularies  in  the  world^ 
such  a  word  as  steam-boat;  and  why?  Because,  at  that  period,  the 
idea  of  steanhioals  had  not  been  conceived,  consequently  no  name 
could  be  annexed^to  an  idea  which  had  no  existence.  How  tlien  was 
the  ideas  and  names  of  God,  Spirit,  Altar,  Priest,  Sacrifice,  derived 
to  man?  THe'idea  of  these,  and  all  positive  acts  of  religious  wor- 
«fiip^  must  necessarily  have  existed  antecedently  to  the  invention  of 
names  to  express  them.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the  in- 
vention of  the  terms  by  which  spiritual  ideas  arc  expressed,  must 
bA^e  been  posterior  to  the  conccjption  of  the  ideas  themselves— that- 
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^as  thcs«  ideas  could  not  have  been  derived  through  tfie  media  of  th0 ' 
,  five  senses,  they  must  have  been  coramunicated  in  dome  other  way— 
'  and  that  both  the  ideas  and  names  of  spiritual  things  must  have  been 
}  matter  of  divine  revelation.  By  a  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  we 
shall  find  these  facts  fully  established  in  evidence.  And  if  the  Bible 
facts  did  not  support  our  reasoning,  we  would  nevertheless  be  con* 
strained  to  regard  it  as  logical  and  demonstrative  as  any  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  ujx>n  an  abstract  speculation.  But  I  am  not  compelled 
to  rest  the  truth  of  this  reasoning  upon  metaphysical  deductions-. 
We  have  matters  of  fuct  to  go  upon.  The  Bible  tells  us  most  em- 
ghatical  ly  Jhat  _the  first^  colloquies,  cver.^  held  upon  Ais._.eaijyhL  jEfiTO 
between  the  great  Creator,  and  our  first  ancestors^,  vivavjicf,  Thd 
book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that  the  first  pair  talked  with  God — hence 
the  inference  from  the  fact,  that  God  first  toiig^^  man  to  speak,  is,  that 
the  art  of  speaking  is  not  native  and  inherent  in  the  family  of  maI^. 
JJ^ewton  has  sagely  observed  that  God  has  given  us  both  reason  and 
religion  in  the  gifl  of  speech ;  that  the  power  of  ratiocination  ia  but 
an  adjunct  of  the  faculty  of  speech.  There  is  no  logical  objection  to 
the  dictum  of  Newton,  that  God  gave  to  man  both  reason  and  religion 
in  the  gifl  of  speech.  I  presume  that  it  would  be  very  dif!i<iult  to 
prove,  by  any  process  of  philosophical  reasoning,  that  man  could 
correctly  reason  or  have  spiritual  ideas  without  the  use  of  speech.  In 
truth,  we  thinlc'  by  words,  and  infants  think  by  things;  and  let  him  * 
who  imagines  he  can  think  without  terms  make  the  experiment. 

But  for  these  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  that  man  should  have 
an  extensive  vocabulary.  He  only  requires  two  lessons — ^first,  the 
elementary  ideas;  and,  secondly,  the  elementary  words  significant 
of  them :  and  then  who  shall  prescribe  limits  to  the  range  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers?  He  will  soon  multiply  his  conceptions  and  hia 
terms  beyond  the  powers  of  numbels  to  express.  But  he  must  have 
the  data,  or  some  stock,  to  trade  upon. 

Moses  tells  us  that  God  called  the  animals  in  Paradise  around 
Adam,  and  that  he  tried  Adam's  skill  in  speech,  by  requiring  him  to 
give  names  to  them.     He  gave  them  names;  and  we  are  told  that 
Adam^s  nomenclature  was  corrects    But  we  can  trace  the  phenomenon 
of  language  up  to  the  root,  altl^ough  we  cannot,  on  philosophic  prin*    ^ 
ciples  account  for  the  origin  of  language.    We  find  in  Europe  twenty-^ 
seven  languages;  anj_by  tracing,  thenuii^ij  we  find  tfiat  tHey"^gr^ 
kindred  branclies  from  three  roots  j  that,  thesellif^CTxQQjs  of  Europead 
lan^i^uageaxLrc  scionn  of  one'  single  stpcli;  Is  bigiily^oh&bW'^'^D^^^&t 
this  root  .wa»^{ebFe\v«.    Whether  this  root  was  Hebrew  or  some  othef 
eastern  language  is  more  matter  of  philological  curiosity  than  of 
importance  to  our  argument.     But  there  can  be  no  question  that  all 
languages  arc  traceable  up  to  tlie  same  fountain. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  animals  respect  was  had  to  the  qualities  or 
the  animal,  therefore  the  idea  of  tho  (listinguii?hing  characteristic  of  the- 
animnl  must  necessarily  have  existed  l)efore  the  animal  itself  could 
have  been  designated  by  any  specific  name.    If  the  Hebrew  was  not- 
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the  first  language  ever  spoken,  it  has,  nevertheless,  internal  evidences 
of  having  been  predicated  upon  these  primitive  elementary  priiici  • 
pics  as  illustrated  in  the  nomenclature  of  animals. 

In  Hebrew  the  zoological  nomenclature  is  always  analogous  to  the 
characteristic  quality  of  the  animal.  "Thus  the  original  Hebrew 
names  of  many  of  the  beasts  and  birds  of  that  region  are  apparently 
(bjrmed  by  onomatopaiaf  or  in  imitation  of  their  natural  cries  or  notes . 
BO  the  general  name  given  to  the  tamer  animals^  sheep  and  kino, 
was  heme,  in  which  sound  the  lowing  of  the  one,  and  the  bleating  of 
the  other,  seems  to  be  imitated ;  so  the  name  of  the  common  ass,  orvd, 
and  of  the  wild  ass  pra,  resembles  their  braying.  The  name  of  the 
rateiij  obeb,  was  doubtless  taken  from  its  hoarse  croaking;  of  the 
sparrowj  tsiffor,  from  its  chirping;  of  the  partridge,  qfera,  from 
the  note  she  uses  in  calling  her  young;  and  the  murmur  of  the  turtle- 
dove, is  exactly  expressed  by  its  Hebrew  name  tub,  and  evidently 
gave  rise  to  it.  Many  other  instances  of  the  kind  might  be  produced ; 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  show,  at  least  the  great  probability,  that 
&ome  of  the  first  names  given  to  the  several  tribes  of  animals  were 
derived  from  their  respective  notes." 

But  the  instances  already  adduced  are  sufficient  to  show,  that,  in 
the  primitive  formation  of  language,  respect  was  had  in  the  nomen^ 
clature  of  animals,  to  the  analogies  and  accordance  of  articulate  and 
Hiarticulate  sounds.  But  this  was  not  the  only  plan  adopted  in  the 
primitive  nomenclature  of  animals.  The  primeval  nomenclators  not 
only  took  cognizance  of  the  vocal  peculiarities  of  animals,  but 
also  of  their  characteristics.  Hence  the  eamd  was  called  gimel,  be- 
cause supposed  to  be  of  a  vindictive  temper.  A  sheep  was  called 
rachelj  because  of  its  meekness;  a  ram  was  called  agU,  because  of 
its  agility;  in  like  manner  a  goat  was  called  sair  from  its  being 
hairy. 

Thus  they  took  the  vocal  and  other  qualities  of  animals,  and  from 
their  observation  of  these  they  formed  their  zoological  nomenclature. 
Well,  then,  the .  analogical  argument  goes  to  prove,  and,  indeed, 
compelB  VB  to  conclude,  that  the  annexation  of  the  names  of  God, 
spirit,  angel,  altar,  priest,  sacrifice,  &c.  must  have  been  posterior  to 
the  conception  of  the  spiritual  ideas  which  these  terms  express.  The 
torollary  to  be  derived  from  analysing  the  five  senses  and  this  super- 
added gift  of  speech,  is,  that  we  can  neither  have  ideas  concerning 
spiritual  things,  nor  names,  without  the  aid  of  immediate  and  direct 
revelation;  that,  wi^out  revelation^  we  could  no  more  conceive  of 
these  ideas  than  we  could  invent  names  for  them.  The  child  bom  in 
France  we  know,  by  experience,  will  acquire  the  language  of  that 
country;  the  child  bofn  in  Italy  will  speak  Italian,  because  they  are 
artificially  taught  to  speak  the  mother^s  language ;  but  if  language  was 
nataral  to  man,  all  children  would  speak  the  same  language.  On  the 
hypothesis  that  the  fhst  pair  were  created  in  a  state  of  infancy,  or  of 
■doleacence,  the  difficulty  concerning  the  origin  of  language  remains 
iquaUy  inexplicable. 
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Children  at  birth,  it  is  sftid,  have  l)cen  excluded  by  circuinstalic^ 
from  all  access  to  the  sound  of  the  human  voice;  and  after  arriving  at 
maturity,  it  has  been  discovered  that  they  have  no  more  of  the  gift  of 
speech  than  brutes  have ;  and  frori^  all  the  premises  before  us  the  con- 
clusion follows  out  irresistibly  that  speech  is  as  legitimately  the  sub- 
ject of  divine  revelation  as  religion  itself  j  or  to  express  the  conclusion 
in  other  words,  the  inevitable  inference  is,  the  idea  of  God,  altar, 
priest,  victim,  &c.  is  older  than  the  names.  But  two  ways  only  can  " 
ideas  be  communicated ;  tirst,  by  presenting  the  archetype,  or  that 
which  produces  the  idea  to  the  external  sense ;  or,  secondly  by  gpeeeh^ 
describing  the  thing  to  be  revealed  or  communicated  by  something 
already  known.  Now  as  the  language  of  a  people  is  the  only  infalli- 
ble test  of  their  improvement  and  civilization,  so  the  name  of  God, 
altar,  priest^  victim,  found  among  the  most  savage  tnbes  of  antiquity, 
incapable  of  abstract  reason  or  sentimental  refinement,  is  a  positive 
proof  that  none  of  them  did  ever  invent  the  idea.  This  w^ould  be  as 
decisive  proof,  were  all  1he  premises  clearly  understood,  as  the  diB-- 
covery  of  a  gold  or  silver  coin  or  medal  found  amongst  a  people  igno- 
rant of  metals  and  their  natures,  would  be,  that  they  were  not  the 
makers,  but  the  finders  or  borrowers  of  this  coin.  I  boldly  assert  here^ 
fxA  I  court  objection  to  the  assertion,  that  every  principle  of  sound 
Veasosing,  and  all  facts  and  documents  in  the  annals  of  time,  compel 
Xis  to  the  conclusion  that  the  idea  and  name  of  God  first  entered  the 
^hiiman  f  imily  by  revelation.  No  man  ever  uttered  a  sentence  more 
^nphilosophic,  more  contrarv  to  human  experience,  observation,  and 
ric^lit  reason,  than  Mirabaud,  when  he  declarer!  that  savages  invented 
the  idea  and  name  of  Go  .1  Jind  spiritual  existences.  He  might  as  well 
liave  averred  that  savap^e*,  without  fire,  without  a  mould,  and  without 
metal,  made  the  first  gold  coins. 

Wednesday  J  April  15,  3  o* clock  P.  jlf, 
Mr.  Owen  rises — 
My  friends,  I  proceeded  this  forenoon  as  far  as  the  eighth  provision 
necessary  to  human  happiness :  I  have,  therefore,  only  to  read  the 
ei^^hth  and  ninth  in  order  to  finish  all  I  have  before  me;  and  then  my 
friend  Mr.  Campbell,  and  myself^  may  come,  perhaps,  to  closer  quar* 
ters. 

[Here  Mr,  Owen  reads  to  the  end  of  the  Appendix^  and  hiskdlfhour 
is  out.] 

EIGHTH  CONDITIOX. 

Of  release  from  all  superstitious  fears,  supernatural  noUons,  and 

from  the  fear  of  death. 
In  the  new  state  of  existence  all  children  will  be  taught  to  perceive, 
to  investigate,  and  to  compare  facts,  and  to  deduce  accurate  conclu* 
sions,  by  comparing  one  fact  carefully  with  another.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  human  mind  will  thus  rest  upon  a  knowledge  of  (acts  all 
in  unison  one  with  another;  and,  its  formation  will  proceed,  day 
by  day,  by  adding  a  clear  perception  of  one  law  of  nature  to  anotfaei^ 
until  each  mind  will  thus  acquire  for  itself  an  iucrcaiiing  standard  of 
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truth,  which  will  guard  it  from  youth  against  the  reception  of  errors 
.of  the  imagination.  In  minds  thus  cultivated  superstitious  or  un- 
natural fears  will  nejjer  enter.  They  will  never  become  so  irrational 
as  to  imagine  any  laws  of  nature  for  which  they  can  discover  no  (act, 
but  they  will  study  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  laws  to 
the  extent  their  minds  can  investigate  them,  and  knowing,  as  they 
will  speedily  learn,  that  truth  is  one  throughout  the  whole  universe, 
and  that  there  can  be  no  opposition  or  contradiction  between  any  one 
/truth  and  another,  their  minds  will  soon  attain  so  much  strength  and 
knowledge,  that  an  error  will  not  find  admittance  therein. 

Every  error,  presented  to  a  mind  so  trained  and  formed,  will  be 
immediately  compared  with  the  true  ideas  already  received  by  the 
study  of  fact&— of  facts  the  truth  of  which  all  are  compelled  to  admit, 
because  they  have  been  previously  found,  afier  the  most  severe  inves- 
tigation, to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  all  the  ascertained  laws  of 
nature.  This  comparison  will  soon  detect  its  fallacy  by  showing  its 
opposition  to  those  established  facts,  or  to  the  unchanging  laws  of 
nature;  and,  in  consequence,  it  will  be  as  impracticable  for  the  mind 
to  give  it  reception  among  its  true  ideas,  as  for  the  stomach  to  receive 
the  most  loathsome  food,  when  attempted  to  be  forced  into  it. 

The  human  mind  will  thus  become,  for  the  first  time  since  its  ex- 
istence,, sane  and  rational;  for  all  the  ideas  with  which  it  will  be 
filled,  will  be  in  unison  with  each  other;  there  will  be  no  complexity 
or  confusion  among  them — all  will  be  harmony  within. 

There  will  bo  no  jarring  between  natural  feelings  and  imaginary 
divine  commands  in  direct  opposition  to  those  feelings ;  for  it  will  be 
known  that  tlie  natural  feclinf^s  of  the  human  race  are  the  divine 
commands,  and  that  whatever  is  opposed  to  them  is  error — is  super- 
stition— is  an  invention  of  ignorant  men,  whose  class  is  opposed  to 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  mankind,  who  are  trained  from  theijf 
youth  to  deceive  them,  to  fill  them  with  (ear  and  dread  of  nonentities, 
which  they  describe  according  tc  ^e  wildest  fancies  gf  the  most 
absurd  imajrination. 

None  of  this  ignorant  and  mischievous  pro<^eeding  will  be  found 
in  the  new  state  of  exiiitence.  Nothirg  that  is  unknown,  or  that  is 
incornprchcnsible  to  the  human  faculties,  will  create  any  other  feck- 
ing  than  a  cheerful  confidence;  that  the  best  has  been,  is,  and  will 
bo  done,  that  the  materials  of  which  the  universe  is  composed  permit 
to  be  done. 

Every  aberration  of  the  human  intellects  will  be.  at  once,  detected 
by  the  standard  of  truth,  formed  in  every  mind,  of  a  suihcient  number 
of  facts,  all  in  unison  with  each  other. 

This  standard  will  guard  the  mind,  in  the  new  state  of  existence^ 
against  the  reception  of  all  incongruous  notion,s.  and  absurd  combi- ; 
nation  of  ideas.     Superstitious  and  supernatural  fears  will  entirely 
cease,  and  all  will  readily  acquire  correct  ideas  relative  to  the  de- 
composition of  all  materials,  ccmpouodi^  and  organizations. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  irra^J-  v.ai,  i:  ginary  notions,  'whir*',  ibr  num- 
ber >  "■  ■  \  '-^-  ■''  "•! -h«  *''■  :ld  h '.s  been  c*.  dle.iv  "  \~.\\e 
as    ,     .     ■                '    y    -.id  be  ::.  :ear  of  death  ar.        'na'*l^.i^d. 

i.  .   jmc       i  .'/a. -h'»';iie  nir*exnal8  of%'h;  .-•  're  earth  and 

atrn-  ,  iwie  r  -^omposei^  modified,  '  'hey  probd'[y  are,  by  the  inh 
flucn.-!e  of  tr  .  ar  system  in  whi-  i  they  revolve,  a.-e  cominuaJly 
undergoing  la-.,  changes  of  composition  anc  decomprsition  according 
to  the  fixed  laws  of  n^tuie,  w^hich  uUer  not  their  eternal  course,  i-.&  the 
slightest  iota,  through  any  of  t/.e  forms  or  cc^remonies,  or  wordy 
-wanderings  of  the  humat;  rac>.. 

Are  we  not  justifie  1  in  s:i.ying  that  it  is  a  r.pcessary  law,  of  all  other 
laws  of  natun.,  tnat  no  change  has  ever  •:•  .?n  or  can  be  made  in  the 
eternal  laws  of  ine  universe?  That  the  least  change  in  the  laws  by 
which  the  universal  mechanism  and  chcmiLtry  of  nature  perform 
their  united  operations,  would  create  a  chaos  and  confusion  that 
would  disrurb  and  destroy  its  one  universal  movement  that  preserves 
the  harmony  of  all  existences? 

Can  these  laws  be  rendered  variable  and  uncertain  for  man,  an 
Insect  upon  an  atom,  as  he  exists  upon  the  .--.rth  c:;mparod  to  the 
eternity  of  space,  with  its  endless  sy^t  .ri.«  -^f  suns  and  planets, 
revolving,  sphere  beyond  sphere,  ur4  3ha.;i,^f:«i  &r*il  probably  unchange- 
able? No!  the  composition  and  decompc:j:uDn  upon  the  earth,  when 
viewed  without  the  vanity  and  presumption  arising  from  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  will  be  found  to  iliifcr  not  in  man  from  any  other 
vegetable  or  animal  compound.  lie  is  composed  of  the  self-same 
materials,  and  he  is  again  deccmpqscd,  and  becomes  part  of  the 
general  mass  from  which  every  earthly  compound  continues  to  be 
'Jbrmcd. 

And  this  is  a  law  of  impartiality  and  justice,  which,  when  it  shall 
be  fully  comprehended,  will  lead,  not  only  to  universal  charity  in 
practice  from  man  to  man  throughout  the  globe ;  but  it  will  fill  him 
with  benevolent  and  kind  feelings  for  all  that  has  life — it  will  give 
him,  in  fact,  a  fellow-feeling  for  all  that  exists  around  him. 

lie  will  know  that  he  is  perpetually  changing  particles  of  his  own 
♦existence  with  all  objects  among  which  he  moves,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate.  He  will^  therefore,  avoid  giving  unnecessary  pain  to 
any  thing  that  has  lif(\  The  worm  and  the  inject  are  his  kinsfolk; 
they  are  from  the  same  original  stock  of  materials,  and  in  tlie  nexi 
decomposition  will  unite  again  as  children  of  the  same  origin,  pn>- 
oocding  fixjm  one  common  parent,  who  is  alLce  interested  in  the 
general  happiness  of  every  l)eing  formed  from  the  universal  mass 
from  whence  all  come,  and  into  which  all  return. 

No!  man  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  laws  of  nature;  ho  is 
born  and  he  dies,  and  "the  place  which  knew  him,  knows  him  no 
more.^' 

There  is  not  one  single  fact,  except  in  a  slight  extension  of  some 
of  the  same  faculties,  difiereiit  in  the  formation  and  decnmpositioa 
of  man,  frcm  any<  otiicr  earthly  compound  and  decomposition  j  ai^d 
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wlien  men  shall  be  disabused,  on  this  subject,  they  will  be  great 
gainers  in  practice. 

They  will  no  longer  vainly  expend  their  time  and  faculties  upon 
'imaginary  future  existences  which  bclun^  not  to  their  nature ;  hm 
they  will  at  once  apply  thcmf^elvcs.  heart  and  soul,  to  make  a  para- 
dise of  their  present  abode,  that  each  generation  in  succession  may 
enjoy  it  continually  without  any  ignorant  fears  for  the  future,  except 
that  of  creating  some  permanent  cause  of  misery  during  their  lives; 
such  as  slaver^',  cruel  and  unjust  laws,  or  irrational  institutions  and 
customs,  to  inflict  punishment  on  their  progenj-;  or,  in  other  words, 
on  that  which  constituted  part  of  themselves,  and  for  which  they 
would  have,  if  rightly  instructed,  a  fellow-feeling. 

This  view  of  our  existence  is  similar  to  the  desire  we  have  been 
taught  to  have  to  provide  abundantly  for  our  ciiildren  and  immediate 
descendants. 

The  latter  is  now  an  ignorant  and  selfish  desire,  created  by  an 
Artificial  state  of  society,  wliile  the  other  will  evince  a  true  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  and  generate  dispositions  of  unbounded  love 
and  charity— ruot  in  words,  but  in  practice^  for  tlic  whole  human 
race,  present  and  future. 

This  view  of  human  nature  will  put  an  end  to  the  pride,  vanity, 
and  selfishness  of  individuals  and  families;  it  will  destroy  all  notions 
c£  superstition  and  of  unknown  supernatural  agencies,  until  some 
tan^ble  and  consistent  facts  respecting  their  existence,  if  they  do 
exist,  shall  be  acquired.  And  more  especially  of  their  interference 
in  human  affidrs  in  opposition  to  the  unerring  laws  of  nature. 

It  will  also  annul  all  tlie  unreasonable  fears  of  death,  or  of  our 
accidental  or  natural  decomposition,  which  are  now  so  unwisely  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  children,  almost  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made 
to  receive  these  injurious  impressions.  Man  is  thus  made  a  mental 
coward,  and  filled  with  all  manner  of  fears  of  the  imagination,  against 
which  he  knows  not  how  to  defend  himself.  He  is  thus  made  so  weak 
and  irrational^  that  lie  continually  torments  himself  and  others  tlirough 
Hie,  without  producing  any  counteracting  benetit. 

Instead  of  being  thus  abused  in  childhood,  he  ought  to  be  taught 
from  infimey  the  plain  truth  on  this,  as  well  as  upon  every  other 
subject. 

He  would  then  know  what  to  .expect,  and  he  would  bo  always 
without  fear  or  dread  of  any  kind,  prepared  for  that  change  which 
all  nature  undei^goes;  and  his  happiness,  during  life,  would  not  bo^ 
disturbed  with  apprehensions  and  fears  of  what  would  become  o£ 
him  after  decomposition. 

He  would  comprehend  the  truth,  upon  this  subjjcct,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truUi,  and  in  consequence,  hiis  mind  would  be 
firm  and  sane  at  all  times;  he  would  be  free  to  act,  >¥ithout  a  selfish 
motive,  what  the  world  now  calls  a  noble  and  generous  pai*t  to  all  his 
feliow-bein^s,  but  which  d^hduct  would  then  become  the  common 
mctice  of  the  human  race. 

14 
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NINTH  CONDITION. 

Of  a  State  of  society ^  in  wJuch  all  its  laws,  institutioaSy  and  customs  skM 

be  in  accordance  icith  the  Uturs  of  human  nature^  or  with  the  dhme 

laws  by  which  man  isfonfted  and  gotcrned. 

Any  society  in  which  the  laws  of  man  have  been  made  to  oppose    ' 
the  divine  laws  of  his  nature,  must,  of  necessity,  exist  in  a  state  of 
continued  crime,  disunion,  and  misery. 

All  societies  cf  men  have  been  so  formed,  that  at  this  day  they  all 
exist  in  crime,  disunioii  and  misery.  In  all  of  them  the  divine  laws 
of  nature  have  been  misunderstood,  or  disregarded,  and  men  have 
busied  themselves  in  vain,  in  devising  artificial  laws  to  alter  their  un- 
changeble  nature,  and  improve  the  work  of  a  power  beyond  theit  fac- 
ulties to  comprehend. 

It  is  evidently  the  whole  duty  of  man  fjr  his  own  sake,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  raK;e,  to  fiiid  out  the  laws  of  his  nature,  that  he  may 
first  know  what  manner  of  being  he  is,  and  then  form  all  his  institu* 
tions  to  be  in  strict  accordance  with  these  divine  laws.  He  will  then 
by  the  natural  progress  of  knowledge,  bring  about  a  new  state  of  ex- 
istence, in  which  the  duty,  the  interest,  and  inclination  of  all  will 
l)e,  at  all  times,  one  .and  the  same  iecling.  In  which  all  will  possess, 
ill  security  and  without  oppositioii  from  any  quarter,  a  full  supply,  at 
all  times,  of  whatever  is  essential  to  tlie  happiness  of  human  life. 

Under  the  supposition  that  these  principles  are  as  true,  and  their 
practice  as  beneficial  as  I  have  stated,  it  becomes  a  question  of  per- 
manent interest,  to  know  how  this  change — a  change  greater  than  all 
which  have  preceded  it — can  be  accomplished,  not  only  without  in- 
jury to  any,  but  with  permanent  advantage  to  all.  To  me  it  appears 
that  this  change  can  be  efFected,  the  most  easily,  by  the  union,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  some  of  the  leading  governments,  and  of  the  heads  of 
tlie  chief  sects  of  religion,  in  the  adoption  of  general  measures  to  di- 
rect the  new  arrangements  upon  an  extensive  scale;  but  in  a  manner 
so  gradual,  that  no  shock  shall  be  given  to  the  interests  or  feelings  of 
any  portion  of  society.  And,  in  forming  these  strrangemonts,  no  at- 
tempt should  be  permitted  to  be  made  to  displace  the  individuals  who 
are  at  the  head,  or  who  admini-itcr  any  gf  the  existing  governments. 

^0  nacmber  of  any  church  should  he  deprived,  during  his  life,  of 
1^13  support  and  emoluments  which  lie  now  derives  from  it.  No  one 
deriving  his  support  from  other  professions  should  be  in  any  degree 
curtailed  in  the  advantages  Ithich  he  derives  from  his  present  statioii 
ill  them.  No  one  employed  in  any  business  should  be  called  upon 
or  expected  to  do  more  than  his  present  occupation  requires  him  to 
]»erP)rm. ,  No  one  shall  be  required  to  d©  any  thing  contrary  to  his 
former  habits. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  any  of  these  evils  should  arise  or  be  allowed 
to  takf^  plac^,  because,  there  is  power  in  society,  which,  when  direct- 
ed, will  be  found  much  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  wants 
fL]\\  wishes  of  mankind,  without  it  being  necesBarj'  to  adopt  any  of 


those  temporary  evils,  or  in  any  degree  to  dIminUh  the  small  porti<  n 
of  happines*^,  wliich,  under,  the  existing  s):steins,  had  fallen  to  the  l*:t 
of  any  individual. 

The  unused  and  misdirected  powers  of  society,  are  far  more  thn:i 
suiRcient  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  all  mankind,  as  soon  as  they  shall 
learn  what  is  requisite  to  make  them  happy;  and  sliall  know  what 
it  is  their  interest  to  desire,  and  the  l>est  means  to  obtain  and  secure  it. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  sketch  the  outline  of  the  causes  of  the 
past  and  present  errors,  and  evils  among  men;  to  deduce  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  from  facts  which  change  not,  but  which  remain 
the  '*same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever;"  to  show  how  those  princi- 
ples may  be  beneficially  applied  to  practice,  for^he  advantage  of  man- 
kind, and  how  this  change  may  be  gradually  effected  throughout  so- 
ciety without  injury  to  any  individual  of  any  class,  sect,  party,  or 
country. — [Half  hour  otd,] 

Mr.  Campbell  rises. 

Mr.  Chairman — I  did  not  know  that  in  undertaking  to  encounter 
Mr.  Owen  with  controversial  weapons  I  was  to  combat  with  a  divini- 
ty, I  did  not  know  that  his  twelve  laws  were  to  be  received  and  intCA-- 
proted  as  divine  revelations,  lie  has  claimed  the  power  of  forgivin.^ 
us  and  himself  all  sins,  originating  in  his  own  singular  and  eccentric 
course  during  the  whole  prosecution  of  this  argument.  He  has  lai.l 
vlaim  to  the  high  attribute  of  understanding  the  secrets  of  all  heartt\ 
lie  says  that  his  lacts  and  premises  are  of  a  dignity  and  high  import 
that  none  of  us  arc  able  to  comprehend;  and  seems  to  insinuate  that 
there  are  as  many  mysteries  and  incomprehcnsiLilities  in  the  new 
revelation  which  he  promulgates,  as  in  the  old  one,  which  we  have 
all  been  taught  to  receive^ 

But,  with  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  Owen's  new  light  of  revelation, 
J  must  protest  against  the  liberties  which  he  takes  with  our  oracle?. 
lie  seems  to  be  very  fond  of  quoting  from  them.  This  must  proceed 
either  from  a  desire  to  mislead  us  by  passing  off  these  sentences  as  ex- 
pressive of  his  meaning  in  tlie  commonly  received  sense  of  them,  or 
from  his  conviction  that  there  is  no  bock  so  eloquent  and  sublime  as 
the  Bible,  and  thus  directly  compliments  the  book  which  he  oppose?. 

I  did  expect,  in  this  contest,  to  have  had  to  encounter  the  much 
boasted  reason  of  the  sceptics.  In  their  zealous  adoration  of  reason, 
fjceptics  have  ridiculed  us  as  mere  dupes  for  revering  the  light  of  the 
sacred  volume.  1  did  expect  that  argument,  deduction,  reason,  proof, 
the  most  exact  and  philosophic  definitions,  and  the  most  minute 
analysis  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  man,  would  have  been 
adduced  by  my  opponent  in  this  discussion.  I  was  expecting  to  meet 
this  formidable  array  of  controversial  forces ;  but,  to  my  utter  as- 
tonishment, I  have  not  yet  been  encountered  by  a  single  syllogism. 
So  far  my  opponent  has  offered  us  neither  logical  premises  nor  con- 
clusions. Well,  perhaps,  we  must  overlook  all  this,  and  anticipate 
a  new  order  of  things.  I  have  regretted  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  argument  which  I  have,  nearly  brought  to  a  close,  because  it  is 
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neithor  adapted  to  the  tnete  nor  apprehension  of  a  popular  assembly. 
But  I  have  been  obliged  to  be  somewhat  abstract  in  these  disquisitions 
because  the  scope  of  the  debate  seems  to  require  it,  and  the  debate 
itself  is  contemplated  to  be  matter  of  reconf.  It  is  only  after  the 
whole  premises  are  submitted  to  calm  and  dispassionate  reading,  that 
you  can  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  validity  of  each  argument. 
I  should,  therefore,  never  have  thought  of  introducing  an  argument 
of  this  abstract  character  before  this  assembly,  did  I  not  expect  the 
whole  to  be  published,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  cause  of  eter- 
nal truth  is  to  be  placed  against  the  fancies  and  cavils  of  distempered 
minds,  l^ly  laia  before  the  youth  of  this  generation. 

In  introducing  an  {gr^mnent  like  this  in  a  popular  assembly,  we 
jiave  to  imitate  the  pedagogue  who  first  teaches  the  alphabet  in  order 
to  give  his  pupil  the  art  of  reading.  We  have  to  adduce  the  alphabet 
of  mental  philosophy  in  order  to  lead  you  to  relish  and  apprehend  the 
truth  of  our  reasonings  u)K>n  our  external  senses,  and  mental  fiiculties. 
But  in  purely  abstract  and  philosophic  topics  this  course  must  be  pur- 
sued. I  must,  then,  go  over  the  ground  which  I  have  taken  in  this 
argument,  so  far  as  it  has  been  prosecuted,  with  the  hope  that  if  Bir. 
Owen  will  not  take  notice  of  any  issue  that  may  be  tendered  to  him, 
£omc  other  person  may  present  me  with  some  solid  objections,  in 
or^er  that  these  premises  may  be  tested  thoroughly  by  fair  and  logical 
arguments.  We  have,  then,  endeavored  to  show,  by  a  very  brief  an- 
alysis of  our  senses,  that  we  can  have  no  simple  ideas  except  those 
derivied  through  sensation  and  reflection ;  that  the  powers  of  the  mind 
in  all  its  operations  are  confined  to  ideas  and  impressions,  acquired 
by  perception  and  consciousness^  that  altliough  we  may  compound 
and  remodify  almost  adinfinihm^  we  cannot  originate  an  idea  entirely 
new.  We  have  shown  that  speech  is  neither  natural  to  man,  nor  the 
invention  of  man;  that  infants  must  be  taught  to  speak  by  a  slow  and 
regular  process ;  that  names  are  applied  to  things  and  ideas  in  conse- 
quence ef  the  pre-existence  of  the  ideas  in  the  ndind ;  that  the  idea 
iQust  always  necessarily  precede  the  name,  and  that  we  have  experi- 
mental proof  from  infants,  from  those  born  deaf  and  subsequently 
restored  to  hearing.  And  here  I  will  remark,  for  the  sake  of^illustra- 
tion,  that  no  infant  has  ever  been  known  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  which  it  has  been  taught,  nor  to  attempt  to  give  a  name  to 
any  thing  till  some  mother,  nurse,  or  other  instructer,  has  desig- 
nated that  thing  by  its  appropriate  name  to  the  child.  I  have  stated 
that  it  was  universally  known  that  a  man  born  deaf  could  never  be 
taught  to  speak  until  his  deafness  was  removed,  because  the  power  of 
speech  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  ear,  and  net  by  any  other  oigan; 
that  if  it  were  natural  to  man  to  express  himself  in  language,  and 
^ve  names  to  ideas  and  sensible  objects,  all  men  would  attempt  this, 
the  untaught,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  taught  to  speak.  Iii 
the  philosophical  transactions  of  several  European  and  American 
societies  there  "are  instances  on  record  of  persons  born  deaf,  being 
brought  to  hearing  afler  they  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  or 
t)urty,  and  tb<Qn  taught  the  use  of  speech.    T^ese^rsoos  have  beea 
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luterrogalcd  whether,  prcvioiiRly  to  their  restoration  to  tlic  faculty 
of  hearing  and  their  acquisition  of  the  power  of  speech,  they  haif 
ever,  from  their  observations  on  the  visible  uni verse j  derived  any 
idea  of  an  invisible  Creator;  and,  unavoce^  they  have  declared  that 
such  an  idea  never  entered  their  imaginations.  This  tangible  fact 
is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  all  the  cases  in  which  this  cure  has 
been  performed. 

This  is  the  only  experiment  that  is  possible  to  make  in  a  case  ot 
this  kind;  for  we  cannot  find  a  human  being  possessed  of  a  fnll  or- 
ganization, whose  mind  has  not  in  some  way  or  other  been  enlight- 
ened on  this  subject  by  tradition.     We  cannot  find  a  man  perfectly 
in  a  state  of  nature,  who  never  heard  the  sound  of  any  human  voice 
but  his  own.  If  we  could,  he  might  be  a  fit  subject  to  experiment  upon, 
ailer  teaching  him  the  use  of  speech.     This  is  all  the  proof  that  the 
natureof  the  argument  requires  or  directs,  and  it  must  be  by  this  time 
k)gically  established  in  Uie  minds  of  those  who  can  appreciate  the 
cir^umcuf.     It  has  been  presumed  that  we  might  arrive  at  the  idea  of 
a  first  cause  by  a  process  of  reasoning  a  posteriori;  but  there  is  a 
palpnhle  petitio  principii  in  this  argument,  since  it  assumes  that  tho 
material  world  is  an  effect,  and  if  an  effect  it  must  have  a  cav^Cj  which 
is  the  very  position  to  be  proved.     So  far  reason  and  experience  cor- 
respond with  revelation.     I  rest  a  very  important  point  of  the  argju- 
ment  here — for  if  this  be  argument  and  not  tlillacy,  (and  I  wish  to  hear 
all  objections  to  the  argument,)  then  Paul's  was  an  axiomatic  truth ; 
'^By  faith  we  are  assured  that  the  universe  was  made  by  the  word  ot\ 
God.''     lie  does  not  say  by  reason,  observe,  but  hy  faith.     No  chriF- ; 
tian  can  demur  to  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  for  its  object  the  i 
establishing  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  Paul  says,  when  he  af-  > 
firms  that  hy faith  we  know  the  universe  was  made  by  the  word  of  God y  j 
when  he  affirms  that  the  world  by  philosophy  never  knew  God.     Third- 
ly, wo  have  ?further  proved  from-  the  analysis  of  our  intellectual 
power?,  that  faith  or  belief  is  not  more  necessaiy  or  independent  of 
our  volition  than  knowledge  and  experience.     This  a  very  capital 
point  of  the  argument,  and  goes  to  subvert  the  whole  of  my  opponent'?} 
theory  of  faith.     Faith,  then,  I  say,  has  been  proved  to  be  as  depend- 
ent on  volition  as  knowledge  or  experience;  because  all  the  facultirj 
employed  in  examining  evidence  and  acquiring  knowledge  are  sul - 
jecl  to  our  volitions.     The  moment  I  determine  to  push  my  investi- 
gation into  any  department  of  knowledge  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  that 
moment  I  summon  my  energies  to  the  work.     The  moment  testimony 
is  presented  to  me,  I  call  all  my  faculties  to  the  examination  of  that 
testimony;  and  my  volition  is  just  as  operative  in  my  examination  of 
testimony,  as  it  is  in  my  researches  into  any  favorite  department  of 
scienco.     Such  then  is  the  argument  which  t  have  submitted  to  you 
as  deduced  from  these  premises.     We  may  now  naturally  lead  you  £-? 
wc  proposed,  to  the  direct  evidences  of  the  positive  truth  of  revelation^ 
a  duty  which  I  hoped  to  have  been  called  to  at  the  onso^. 

My  friend  and  I  have  been  sailing  in  company  so  long,  and  hav*, 
at  last  arrived  '*vhorj  wo  can  brinjr  our  artillery  to  bear  ogainst  esc!* 
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o^her.  I  have  just  now  arrived  at  the  point  upon  which  1  did  suppose  all 
the  merits  of  this  controversy  were  to  rest.    But  while  speaking  cm 
the  incapacity  of  the  human  mind  to  originate  ideas  entirely  new,  I 
cannot  pretermit  this  opportunity  of  illustrating  a  theory,  common,  I 
believe,  to  both  christians  and  sceptics,  by  a  reference  to  my  friend^ 
proceedings.    We  have,  then,  asserted  that  the  human  faculties  have 
not  the  power  of  originating  any  thing  new,  and  Mr,  Owen's  social 
theory  corroborates  the  assertion.    I  would,  therefore,  ask  Mr.  Owen 
to  answer  this  question.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  some  forty  years  ago, 
originate  this  theory  from  his  own  observation  of  human  nature;  or 
vnxs  it  not  suggested  to  him  by  the  circumstances  which  Christi- 
anity threw  around  him  in  Scotland  ?    That  his  theory  originated  in 
the  religious  circumstances  at  that  time  existing  in  Lanaric,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe.    It  was  the  christian  benevolence  of  Mr.  Dale 
%vhich  prompted  him  to  invent  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.    By  instituting  a  system  of  co-operati<»i,  Mr.  Dale  was 
enabled  to  sustain  five  hundred  poor  children  at  one  time,  who  were 
collected  in  the  m&Qufactories,  which  he  controlled,  and  were  there 
UKiintained  and  educated  by  his  philanthropy.    And  to  these  circum- 
wStances,  instituted  by  Mr.  Dale,  is  Mr.  Owen  indebted  for  the  origina* 
tion  of  his  new  views  of  society.    And  this  is  another  proof  that  we 
(ran  only  acquire  the  knowledge  of  new  things  &om  things  already 
known. 

We  come  now,  in  the  regular  prosecution  of  this  subject,  to  the 
consideration  of  an  innate  power  in  human  nature.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  able  to  designate  this  power  by  its  appropriate  name ;  but 
there  is  a  native,  inherent  power  in  human  nature  of  believing  upon 
testimony.  This  power  is  sometimes  called  credulity^  which  is  as 
luhoreiit  in  the  infant  mind  as  any  other  faculty.  Now,  upon  this 
itrcduUty,  arc  prcdicatt^d  all  systems  of  instruction.  Were  it  not  for 
this  innate  principlo  of  credulity  in  human  nature,  there  could  be 
!iO  dociiity  in  children.  Were  it  not  that  they  have  the  power  of 
receiving  instruction  upon  testimony  from  their  teachers,  all  intcllec- 
^;al  iaiprovabiiity  would  be  impracticable.  And  here  commences  the 
Mpx  of  demarcation  between  mere  animal  instinct  and  the  intellectual 
progress! vencss  of  man.  He  is  by  nature  a  progressive  animal,  uid 
cherc  is  no  tic  plus  ultra  in  his  intellectual  progress.  But  all  this 
boundless  iiiiprovability  in  man  has  ifis  source  in  his  credulity.  If  he 
had  not  the  power  of  believing  what  his  parents  and  all  others  who 
may  stand  jua  a.  didactic  relation  to  him,  instruct  him  in,  it  would  be 
as  imjxrssible  to  fructify  his  mind,  as  it  would  be  to  teach  a  goat  to 
Pi>eaJ^.  This  power,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  is,  in  its 
>)perations,  the  nn)st  gigantic  moral  power  with  which  man  has  been 
wi-idowcd.  Now  the  theory  ot  my  opponent  pretermits  and  keeps  out 
of  virw  this  important  faculty  of  human  nature  ,whe  has  not  predi- 
ciitvMi  single  one  of  his  facts  upon  it.  Nay,  he  has  had  the  temerity 
*o  aSF.i  m  that  the  only  use  of  authority  was  to  give  countenance  and 
tj»n7?x>rt  to  that  which  was  Mae  and  erroneous.  I  believe  my  friend 
vfrfunteered  this  eccentric  aflTirraative  propositionybecausehe  was  well 
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aware  that  the  tliculty  of  believing  or  disbelieving  the  verity  oj" 
fkcts  as  Reported,  is  the  principle  germ  of  improvahility  in  man.  To 
this  fact  arc  we  indebted  for  almost  all  we  know.  If  Mr.  Chven  could 
erase  from  the  tablet  of  his  mind  all  that  he  han  acquired  upon  the 
testimony  of  others — if  it  were  possible  for  him  to  be  deprived  of  a 
native  iniierent  faculty,  which  is  inalienable  from  his  nature,  and  to 
be  made  dependent  for  his  acquisitions  of  knowledge  exclusively  upon 
his  own  obser^'ation  and  experience,  he  would  not  have  one  idea  for 
ten  thousand  which  he  now  has,  and  for  which  he  is  indebted  to  h\s 
power  of  belief  upon  testimony.  Here  is  no  exaggeration,  [f  the 
difference  could  be  computed,  it  is  probable  I  should  be  found  to  have 
fallen  ehort  of  the  mftrk.  There  is  not  a  savage  "nmning  wild  in 
the  woods,"  untutored  and  untamed,  who  does  not  owe  more  of  hi» 
information  to  the  faculty  of  receiving  truth  upon  testimony,  than  to 
all  the  experience  of  his  life  multiplied  by  thousands.  What  is  the 
legitimate  import  of  the  term  erperiencel  Experience  is  neither  more 
nor  ligss_tblia.another  rame  for  memory.       "'  "        ' 

"  Suppose  I  sliould,n9y  some  accident,  some  concussion  of  the  brain, 
be  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  memory^  what  would  my  experience  be 
worth  after  I  had  forgotten  all  that  I  had  ever  heard,  seen,  read,  or 
acted?  And  yet  this  experience  is  the  mighty  engine  by  which  my 
friend  expects  to  overturn  every  thing  predicated  on  testimony!!* — 
[Half  hour  out^ 

*VVhile  reading  over  my  debate  with  Mr.  Owen,  which  I  see  is  a 
gooddeal  in  the  style  of  my  extemporaneous  harangues — a  good  many 
unnecessary  repetitions  and  a  too  great  difluseness  in  the  aii^ument, 
(though  I  hope  this  defect  will  be  advantageous  to  the  common  reader 
as  it  will  keep  the  argument  longer  before  his  mind,  and  relieve  him 
from  much  abstract  thinking,)  I  discover  what  I  call  a  more  forcible 
proof  of  tlie  argument  against  the  deistical  notion  of  natural  religion, 
or  the  supposed  power  we  have  to  originate  the  idea  ol'  God,  spirit, 
angels,  heaven,  a  future  state,  &c.  I  gave  one  forcible  proof*,  as  I 
think,  in  merely  asking  Mr.  Chven  to  originate  thb  idea  ofa  sixth  sense, 
Thi«,  I  think,  is  an  irresistible  proof,  that  the  liuman  mind,  however 
cultivated,  has  not  the  power  of  originating  an  idea  entirely  new.  But 
perhaps  the  following  puzzle  will  carry  conviction  farlher  and  deep- 
er than  any  argument  yet  adduced  upon  this  subject. 

We  know  three  worlds — one  by  sense,  and  two  by  fliith — I  say  we 
are  in  possession  of  idea*  concerning  three  worlds:  the  present  ma- 
terial world,  possessing,  as  we  now  think,  various  combinations  of 
forty  elements.  This  is  the  (pundane  system.  The  other  two  worlds 
arc  Heaven  and  Hellj  or  a  state  of  future  bliss,  and  future  woe.  Be- 
Rides  these,  from  some  expressions  found  in  the  scriptures,  concerning 
the  intermediate  state  from  death  to  the  resurrection,  some  have  fan- 
cied a  state  called  Purgatory.  This  is^,  however,  only  in  part  fanci- 
ful, liecause  there  is  a  state  of  separation  of  spirit  and  body,  \ihicii 
%va8  the  data  for  this  idea.  But  now  I  ask  all  the  atheists  and  scep- 
tics, of  every  name,  toiancy  any  other  [world — a  fourth  world — and 
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Mr.  Owln  rises — 

I  wish  to  have  the  official  copy  of  the  points  of  debate,  that  I  majT' 
adhere  strictly  to  them. 

[MK  Campbell  hands  t!te  document  to  Mr,  Owen.] 

My  friends,  I  deem  it  the  first  duty  of  those  who  are  contending' 
only  for  the  truth,  to  concede  every  thing  they  possibly  can  to  an. 
opponent.  I  therefore  most  readily  concede  to  Mr.  Campbell  that 
the  Christian  religion  was  the  foundation  of  the  social  Bystenat. — 
\Vhen  I  was  very  young  I  was  very  religious.  At  7,  8,  9,  and  up  to- 
10  years  of  age,  I  only  read  what  are  called  good  books.  But  at  ten 
yea  re  of  age  1  became  convinced,  from  these  books,  that  there  was 
error  somewhere.  I  discovered  so  much  contradiction  between  dif- 
ferent religions,  and  between  tlie  various  sects  of  the  same  religion, 
that  I  became  convinced  there  was  some  great  error  pervading  the 
whole  subject.  I  was  very  desirous  to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
and  studied,  with  great  industry,  for  the  three  following  years,  that  i?, 
until  I  was  thirteen  years  old,  with  a  determination,  fi)rced  upon  me 
by  my  early  impressionF,  to  find,  if  possible,  a  religion  that  \nui  true. 
But  the  more  I  read  and  reflected,  the  more  errors  and  mistakes  I 
discovered  in  religion,  and,  therefore,  the  more  I  differed  from  Chris- 
tianity and  all  other  religions;  until,  at  length,  I  was  compelled,  sorely 
against  my  will,  to  believe  Christianity  and  all  religions  to  be  found- 
ed in  error.  There  was  no  relation,  no  conjjruity  between  them  and 
facts — ^between  what  they  taught,  and  what  I  knew  and  felt  to  be  true.- 


to  give  us  a  single  idea  of  it,  not  borrowed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from 
the  three  already  known.  If^  with  all  the  intellect,  which  science  and 
philosophy  have  given  them,  they  cannot  do  this,  how,  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  can  they  say  that  savages,  when  they  had  but  this 
globe,  or  a  knowledge  of  one  world,  could  originate  tw6  others  ?  If  but 
two  worlds,  Earth  and  Heaven,  had  yet  been  known,  without  revelation, 
it  would  have  been  just  as  difficult  to  have  originated  a  third,  as  it  is 
now  to  originate  a  fourth.  If  then,  any  sceptic,  deist,  or  atheist,  in  these 
!  United  States,  will  tell  me  what  a  sixth  sense  or  a  fourth  world  would 
,  be,  I  will  then  concede  that  this  philosophic  argument  is  not  con- 
clusive; till  then  I  must  think  that  it  is — till  then  I  must  think  that  it 
ijD^i^terminates  every  system  of  scepticism  in  the  world.  Here  ]  must 
rotort  upon  all  atheists  in  away  which  their  own  system  teaches  mfe: 
You,  gentlemen,  denv  that  there  is  what  we  call  a  Creator,  and  that 
you  arc  creatures.  But,  in  truth,  you  give  to  man  all  the  powers  we 
give  to  God;  yon  believe  and  teach  that  we  christians  have  created 
two  worlds  out  of  nothing  and  filled  them  with  inhabitants.  The  athe- 
ist?!, fir  thcir.bodies  and  sovh,  (if  they  have  an\  )  cannot  get  along  ^th 
their  own  system  without  a  creator.  They  give  to  christians  all  tho 
attributes  which  christians  give  to  God.  They  say  that  we  christians 
have  created  two  iporlds  out  of  nothing,  and  have  filled  them  with  in- 
habilanta,  by  the  mere  strength  of  our  omnipotent  imaginations!!  If 
this  be  not  good  lo^ic,  on  their  premises,  I  will  consent  to  go  to  school 
again .    Will  some  of  the  club  sliow  us  that  tlie  conclusion,  is  illocical  t 
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therefore,  "Mr,  CampbeiPs  surmiso  that  the  Christian  religion  wol* 
the  foundation  of  this  system  is  perfectly  correct;  but  it  was  not 
founded  in  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Finding  that  no  religion  was  based  upon  facts,  but  that  all  of  them 
V^ere  in  opposition  to  facts,  and  could  not  therefore  be  true;  I  began 
Vo  reflect  upon  what  must  be  the  condition  of  mankind,  trained  from 
infancy  to  believe  in  these  errors,  and  to  make  them  the  rule  of  their 
conduct.  I  argued  thus  with  myself:  As  I  am  very  certain  that  re- 
ligion is  not  true,  therefore  something  else  must  be  true,  and  it  is 
lughly  important  to  discover  what  it  is.  With  a  view  to  this  disco* 
?ory  I  read  five  hours  per  day  for  twenty-five  years,  until  I  believe  1 
collected  all  the  facts  which  are  of  value  on  these  subjects,  in  tho 
English  language,  during  a  great  part  of  the  latter  period,  exclusively 
under  the  influence  of  an  earnest,  honest)  anient  desire  to  discover 
and  elicit  the  truth.  I  knew  that  there  were  certain  facts  and  deduc- 
tions from  them,  upon  which  all  parties  were  agreed.  I  thought  it, 
therefore,  highly  probable  that  those  points  on  which  all  parties  had 
agreed  Were  true;  and  these  I  recollected  for  the  sake  of  reference 
and  comparison.  But  when  T  came  to  an  idea  that  was  not  in  unison 
or  accordance  with  them,  I  felt  myself,  as  u  lover  of  truth,  bound  to 
osamine  it  carefully,  because  I  very  early  discovered  that  truth  was 
«lways  consistent  with  itself.  If,  therefore,  I  found,  by  close  investi* 
gation  and  extensive  comparison,  that  the  new  idea  to  be  examined 
was  in  strict  consistency  and  congruity  with  the  other  truths  previ- 
aasly  received  into  my  mind,  it  was  added  to  the  original  store.  And 
thus  I  went  on  with  great  diligence  and  perseverance,  until  I  had 
collected  a  great  stock  of  ideas,  all  in  unison  with  each  other.  And 
it  is  from  this  stock  of  ideas,  and  from  no  other  source,  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  discover  the  ignorance  in  which  we  and  our  ancestors 
have  been  trained.  I  did  not  go  into  Scotland  until  seventeen  years 
after  my  mind  had  passed  through  the  greater  part  of  fhis  process. 
I  was  a  thorough  sceptic  for  seventeen  years  before  my  removal  tci 
Scotland.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Dale,  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  man 
of  kinder  or  more  benevolent  feelings.  AAer  I  was  his  son-in-law  we 
became  very  intimately  acquainted  with  each  other^s  real  views  and 
fiaelings.  Our  objects  were  precisely  the  same;  but,  by  the  diifei- 
ence  of  our  organization  and  circumstances,  we  were  compelled  to 
take  different  roads  to  obtain  them.  I  admired  his  character  and 
conduct,  and  I  believe  he  had  a  great  regard  and  affection  for  me ; 
for,  in  his  last  illness,  he  was  desirous  to  receive  his  medicine  and 
chief  attendance  from  me,  although  he  well  knew  how  much  I  differ- 
ed from  him  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  although  he  had  a  number 
of  religious  friends  about  him.  But  this  is  a  digression  produced  by 
Mr.  Campbell^s  observations. 

Myorganizatioui  no  doubt,  differs  in  some  degree  from  others;  and 
certainly  the  circumstances  which  have  acted  upon  that  organization 
have  been  most  peculiar.  I  do  not  know  to  what  OTtent  my  organiza- 
tion differs  from  others;  but  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been 
placed^  acting  upon  this  oi^gaoization,  have  been  the  causes  which 
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have  produced  all  the  occurrences  and  proceedings  of  my  life,  and  mV 
character  and  conduct,  such  as  it  has  always  been,  before  the  world.. 

But  to  come  to  the  point.  I  have  stated  that  there  are  twelvo 
fundamental  laws  of  nature  not  derived  from  any  authority  whatever^ 
but  from  facts  which  I  defy  all  the  world  to  disprove.  Mr.  CampbeU 
admits  that  these  facts  are  true,  but  contends  that  they  do  not  contra- 
vene or  oppose  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Well,  if  my 
friend  can  convince  me  that  there  is  no  contradiction  or  discrepancy 
between  these  twelve  laws  and  Christianity,  I  shall  then  become  a 
christian  indeed.  But  to  me,  with  such  ability  as  I  possess — with  ail 
the  power  of  attention  and  discrimination  which  I  can  exercise  on  the 
subject,  no  two  things  ever  did  appear  more  strongly  contrasted  and 
opposed  to  each  other  than  these  twelve  laws  and  Christianity — to  me 
they  appear  to  be  perfect  antipodiss  to  each  other.  If  my  friend  Mr. 
Campbell  can  reconcile  them,  it  is  more  than  I  can  do.  I  shall  listen 
with  patience  and  great  interest  to  the  proofs  which  he  may  adduce 
on  this  point;  because  if  he  can  prove  that  there  exists  no  discrepan- 
cy between  the  two  systems,  he  necessarily  will  make  mo  a  christian. 
My  present  conviction  is,  that  these  twelve  laws  of  human  nature 
differ,  toto  cailo,  from  Christianity — that  thc^e  twelve  laws  demon- 
strate, in  the  clearest  manner,  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are 
founded  in  the  ignorance  of  man  with  regard  :to  himself — that  all  the 
relictions  of  the  world  are  therefore,  Mr.  Camphe\]y^[turmng round  to 
hirn\  directly  opposed  to  the  never-changing  laws  of  our  nature-— that 
there  is  not  the  remotest  connexion  or  affinity  between  these  twelve 
laws  and  any  religion  existing  on  the  face  of  the  globe — that,  on  the 
contrary,  all  religions  are  in  direct  opposition  to  them — ^that  these 
laws,  when  rightly  understood,  and  fully  and  fairly  carried  into 
practice,  will  produce  '^peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  man;^  will 
create  a  new  state  of  society,  in  which  every  individual  composing  it 
shall  be  simple  and  virtuous  in  his  habits,  highly  intelligent,  possess- 
ing the  best  dispositions,  and  enjo)  ing  the  highest  degroe  of  human 
felicity . 

I  do  say  farther,  that  these  religions  arc  now  the  only  obstacles 
which  oppose  themselves  to  the  formation  of  a  society  over  the  earth 
of  virtue,  intelUcrcncc,  and  charity  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  and 
of  sincerity  and  kindness  amongst  the  whole  human  family.  These 
arc  my  general  deductions  from  the  premises  before  us.  Were  I  to 
go  into  all  the  detail,  I  fear  I  should  occupy  too  much  of  your  time; 
fer  I  have  as  much  of  these  details  to  bring  forward  as  would  occupy 
your  time  for  a  fortnight,  were  I  alone  to  speak.  These  details  aU 
go  to  show,  step  by  step,  throughout  their  whole  progress,  how  in- 
jurious all  your  religions  are  to  jourselves — tliot  they  cause  j'ou and 
your  children  to  continue  like  your  ancestors  in  total  ignorance  of 
yourselves,  and  that  they  involve  you  in  every  kind  of  disunion  which 
generates  the  worst  feelings  and  passions,  and  creates  all  those  little 
under  currents  of  misery  with  which  we  are  all  but  too  familiar. 

But  we  shall  now  bring  this  discussion  within  a  narrower  compass. 
I  have  stated  these  twelve  laws  as  succinctly  and  distinctly  as  worda 
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for  that  purpose  occur  to  mc.  Now,  if  Mr.  Campbell  will  only  show 
ixiQ  that  one,  or  all,  or  any,  or  either  of  these  lawrare  contrary  to  fact, 
or  in  unison  with  Christianity — from  that  time  forth  ho  makes  mc  a 
<^hristian ! 

Now  it  will  be  Mr.  Campbell's  duty  to  prove  either  that  these  twelve 
laws  of  human  nature  are  not  derived  from  facts,  and  in  unison  there- 
with, or  he  must  prove  that  these  laws  and  Christianity  are  one  and 
indivisible.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Campbell  gives  up  all  other 
religions  except  the  Christian.  But  were  I  to  go  to  any  other  country 
with  my  challenge,  I  could  find  no  champion  willing  to  defend  any 
but  his  own ;  therefore,  I  can  only  be  met  formidably  by  the  religion 
of  the  region  or  district  where  they  happen  to  be.  I  should  be  told  in 
one  district,  'We  will  not  contend  with  you  for  the  truth  of  the  reli- 
gion taught  by  Confucius,  by  Moses,  or  by  Mahomet;  but  we  will 
contend  with  you  to  the  death  for  the  divine  truth  of  that  holy  religion 
which  has  been  delivered  to  us  of  this  district  and  to  our  fathers  from 
time  inunemonal.'  The  attachment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth  to  their  respective  religions  seems  to  be  but  a 
mere  local  kind  of  attachment.  When  asked  why  they  believe  their 
peculiar  religion  to  be  the  only  true  one,  they  reply,  'Because  we 
have  been  bom  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  have  been  taught  that 
we  ought  80  to  iJelieve.'  At  present  I  shall  say  no  more,  having  placed 
the  matter  thus  plainly  before  you.  Mr.  Campbell  has  now  a  fair 
opportunity  to  pnMre  that  these  twelve  laws  are  not  based  upon  facts, 
or  being  founded  in  truth  that  they  are  in  unison  with  Christianity. 
I  do  think  it  would  be  unfair  to  ask  Mr.  Campbell  to  proceed  forthwith 
in  reply  to  the  mass  of  matter  which  has  been  presented ;  that  I  ought 
to  put  my  document  into  his  hands  and  allow  him  ample  time  to  digest 
ana  refute  it.  Mr.  Campbell  has  now  citlier  to  lose  his  cause  alto 
^ther,  or  to  make  me  a  christian. 

ill  reply  to  a  dictum ^rom  the  CKair^  Mr.  Owen  said — 
I  willingly  adopt  the  suggestion  from  the  Chair,  and  shall  proceed 
•to-morrow  to  demonstrate  the  opposition  between  Christianity  and 
these  facts,  although  Mr.  Campbell  ought,  as  he  engaged,  to  show 
their  accordance  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Gampbeij.  rises. 

I  am  glad  tliere  is  now  a  probability  of  coming  to  close  quarters 
with  my  friend  and  opponent. 

[Here  the  Honorable  Chairman  rose  arid  stated^  the  impression  of 
Vke  Board  to  he^  ihai  the  affirmative  of  the  proposition  now  in  debate 
rests  with  Mr.  Owen.  Unless  he  make  out  the  affirmative  that  hi^ facts 
are  irreeoncileable  to  the  christian  religu^rj,  he  fails  to  establish  his 
proposition.  The  bare  proof  or  admission  of  the  twelve  facts  by  no 
means  establish  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Owen.  It  ?,?  one  thing  to  lay 
dawn  facts  and  prove  Aem  to  be  true^  a::d  artcthcr  tiling  to  ascertain 
ike  legiHnuUe  results  from  these  facts.  Mr.  Oirai  succeeds  hut  in  part 
whenne  proves  his  facts.  If  me  argument  were  to  be  suspended,  Mr. 
Omat*s proposition  would  not  be  sustained.    Holding  the  affirmative  of 
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the  proposition,  Mr.  Owen^s  onus  probandi  is  not  only  to  show  Hkoi  Vs 
facts  are  true,  hut  that  they  are  irreconcileable  to  Christianity  and  oS 
other  religions  assumed  to  be  veritable  systems.] 
Mr.  Owen  rises. 

INIr.  Chairman — I  accord  with  this  view  of  the  Board,  and  shall 
proceed  to-morrow  to  demonstrate  the  discrepancies  between  cliristi- 
anity  and  these  twelve  facts. 

Mr.  Campbell  rises  again. 

Mr.  Chainnan — In  the  mean  time  I  ask  to  be  indulged  with  per- 
mission to  prosecute  the  argument  which  I  have  thus  fer  introduced. 
When  I  sat  down  1  had  got  to  the  position  that  all  the  experience  of 
man  amounted  to  no  more  than  his  memory;  but  this  is  to  be  under- 
stoc*d  sftb  viodo.  When  I  defined  experience  tlius,  I  meant  to  exclude 
every  pprticle  of  knowledge  derived  from  faith  in  testimony.  I 
meant  personal  experience  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  had  reference 
only  totlic  precise  quantitm  of  information  tobc-accquiredby  tndtetd- 
valityof  experience.  But  as  we  have  advanced  thus  far  towards  the 
true  point  on  which  Christianity  is  predicated,  I  deem  it  important  to 
aid  my  opponent  by  adducing  facts,  additional  to  liis  twelve,  in  evi- 
dence of  the  verity  of  the  christian  religion.  I  require  the  concession 
of  only  one  postulatum  in  order  to  establish  the  verity  of  the  chrisr 
tian  religion.  That  postidate  I  will  couch  in  the  following  terms — 
The  christian  religion,  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  is  predicated  upon 
<:ortain  matters  of  fact — or  rather  these  religions  being  predicated 
upon  certain  matters  of  fact,  it  follows  that,  if  these  facts  be  true, 
the  whole  system  of  the  christian  religion  must  be  true.  Well,  then, 
my  postulate  is,  that  the  christian  religion,  as  well  as  the  Jewish, 
being  predicated  upon  matters  of  fiict,  it  follows,  logically,  that,  if 
these  facts  are  proved  to  be  true,  the  religions  predicated  upon  them 
e  re  thereby  demonstrated  to  be  equally  true.  In  producing  our  deduc- 
tions concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all 
to  have  respect  to  the  Jewish  religon.  This  is  not  an  inquiry  into 
any  matter  of  abstract,  or  philosophical,  or  mathematical,  or  political 
speculation.  The  seven  sciences  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it. 
The  subject  of  inquiry  is  now.  What  is  or  is  not  matter  of  fact?  We 
are  fully  warranted  in  premising  that  the  question  concerning  the 
verity  of  Christianity  is  exclusively  a  question  of  fact,  to  be  tried  by 
'•all  the  rules  of  evidence  which  govern  our  decision  upon  s^ny  question 
of  historical  fact  derived  from  times  of  equal  antiquity.  We  contend 
that  every  faculty  of  mind  and  every  mode  of  reasoning  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  question  of  fact,  may  be  legitimately 
exercised  upon  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  christian  ireligion. 

Let  us  then  adduce  these  facts. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  days  of  Moses  the 
children  of  Israel  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men 
exclusive  of  the  old  men,  the  females,  and  the  children ;  most  pro- 
bably the  whole  Jewish  population  at  that  period  did  not  fall  snort 
of  two  millions.  At  any  rate  we  have  the  fact  that  six  hundred 
thousand  fighting  men  passed  out  of  Eigypt  a^id  walked  through  tb^ 
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Bed  Sea;  that  they  reached  Mount  Sinai;  that  there  they  saw  a 

visible  manifestation  of  Deity;  that  they  heard  his  voice  proclaim 

Oe  decalogue;  that  they  were  fed  with  manna  in  the  wilderness  for 

forty  years;  that  they  had  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire 

by  night,  to  guide  them  through  the  wilderness;  that  tliey  were  fed 

with  quails,  and,  drank  limpid  water  from  a  rock  of  flint,  smitten  by 

the  rai  of  Moses;  and  that  they  passed  through  the  river  Jordan  as 

wer  dry  land.    These  are  the  matters  of  fact  which  constitute  the 

foundation  of  the  Jewish  religion.     And  these  being  proved  to  be 

matters  of  fact,  it  follows  that  the  religion  predicated  upon  them  is 

true.     1  presume  that  my  friend  and  opponent  would  admit  that  if  it 

were  proved  to  him  that  these  six  hundred  thousand  men  passed 

throogh  the  Red  Sea  as  over  dry  land — heard  the  voice  of  God,  and 

witnessed  the  awful  symbols  of  his  ()rcsence  from  Mount  Sinai — that 

they  gathered  mizana  in  the  wilderness-— drank  the  living  water  which 

issued  from  the  rock  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses — passed  through 

the  refluent  waters  of  Jordan-*-!  presume,  I  say,  that  all  these  things 

being  proved  to  my  opponent  to  be  facts,  he  would  admit,  without 

Bcruple,  that  the  religion  built  upon  them  is  true. 

Now  I  do  assert  that  of  the  verity  of  tliese  facts  we  have  every 
ppecies  of  evidence  tliat  human  reason  requires,  that  the  most  scep- 
tical mind  could  require  upon  any  other  subject  of  equal  antiquity, 
or  that  the  nature  of  the  case  permits  to  be  adduced  in  attestation  of 
the  verity  of  ancient  historic  facts.  I  have  asserted  that  we  have 
every,  species  of  evidence  of  the  verity  of  these  facts,  and  of  this 
xeligion^  that  right  reason  requires^  In  order  to  prove  these  facts, 
"WC  must  lay  down  certain  criteria  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  de* 
cide  with  certainty  upon  all  questions  of  historic  fact.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  you  will  observe  that  we  have  certain  criteria  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  discriminate  between  the  trutli  and  fallacy  of 
lestinrony;  and  it  is  our  every  day  practice,  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
rf  life,  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  cnterui.  We  do  not  believe  every 
thing  without  scruple^  We  are  often  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining oral  and  written  testimony,  and  we  generally  find  some  way  to 
elicit  the  truth  or  detect  the  fallacy  of  certain  reported  facts.  These 
BrUeria,  when  applied  to  any  reported  fact,  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
thut  it  is  either  true  or  false.  Were  it  not  for  these  criteria,  by  which 
We  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  value  of  testimony,  we  would,  in  the 
Ordinary  intercourse  of  society,  be  liable  to  constant  deceptions,  in- 
Ismuch  as  the  conscientious  speakingof  the  truth  is  Qot  the  distin- 
{aishing  virtue  of  the  present  ase.  These  crit^a  are  various ;  but 
Dwherever  there  is  a  perfect  consistency  and  accordance  between  the 
[kct  reported  and  the  testin^ony  adduced  to  prov«  it,  conviction  of  the 
Verity  of  that  fact  necessarily  follows,  In  the  first  place  the  consist- 
frncy  of  the  testimony  with  our  present  experience  Jn  matters  of  this 
lort,  18  a  safe  criteria  whereby  to  test  the  verity  of  all  matters  of 
)|dinaxy  occurrence,  i,  c.  taken  in  connexion  with  the  character  of 
be  reporter,  and  all  the  other  media  through  which  wc  receive  the 
llftgtiinony.    All  these  are  scrulinized  in  order  to  n:>rort?in  Iho  truth  m 
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ordinary  cases ;  but  to  facts  encrusted  with  the  venerable  rust  of  anti-i 
quity — a  rust  which  has  been  accumulating  for  four  thousand  yeer»-«- 
the  application  of  the  ordinary  criteria  of  more  recent  &cts  would  be 

fiitile. 

The  desidertUum  is  to  establish  certain  criteria  which  will  satisfiic- 

torily  demonstrate  that  facts  reported  to  have  occurred  four  thousand 

years  ago  are  true.    And  these  criteria  I  now  propose  to  present  fo 

you — ^not  the  criteria  of  facts  which  occurred  yesterday,  or  to-da^; 

but  of  facts  which  transpired  four  thousand  years  ago.    Tlitese  eriterWj 

then,  are  resolvable  into  four  particulars .    (And,  by  the  way,  we  wish 

any  defect  or  imperfection  in  these  criteria  to  be  designated  by  any 

person  who  can  discover  it.^    First,  then,  we  allege,  that,  in  order 

to  judge  with  certainty  of  tne  truth  of  facts  which  occurred  so  long 

ago,  the  facts  reported  must  have  been  what  we  call  sensible  facts; 

such  as  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  and  all  their  other  senses  mi^t 

take  cognizance  of.    Secondly,  that  these  sensible  alleged  fiicts  were 

exhibit^  with  every  imaginable  jm&Itc  andpoptdar  attesiaiiony  and 

open  to  the  severest  scrutiny  which  their  extraordinary  character 

might  induce.    The  facts  we  are  now  testing  by  these  two  criteria, 

were,  I  affirm,  in  the  first  place,  sensible  facts;  and  secondly,  they 

were  exhibited  under  circumstances  of  extra/ordinary  pMicitff,-^ 

Thirdly,  that  there  have  been  certain  momumental  and  commemara- 

tive  institutionsy  continuing  from  that  time  to  the  present,  as  a.pe^ 

petual  attestation  of  these  facts — that  each  of  these  obs^rancefl 

was  instituted  in  perpetuam  memoriam  rei.    Fourthly,  that  these 

monumental  proofs  existed  simultaneously  with  the  transpiration  d* 

the  facts  which  they  are  intended  to  perpetuate— -that  they  continue 

in  existence  up  to  the  present  hour: — 

1.  'Hie  facts  relied  upon  were  sensible  facts. 

2.  They  were  facts  of  remarkable  notoriety. 

3.  There  now  exist  standing  monuments  in  perpetual  commemora- 
tion of  these  facts. 

Lastly y  These  commemorative  attestations  have  continued  from  the 
very  period  in  which  the  facts  transpired,  up  to  the  present  time. 
The  facts  on  which  we  rely  have  all  these  four  criteria.   I  am  willing- 
to  submit  them  to  all  the  tests  which  can  be  applied  to  any  other  re- 1  j 
corded  facts  of  antiquity.    And  1  repeat,  with  a  confidence  that  fears  j 
no  refutation,  that  no  fact  accompanied  with  these /otir  criteria,  ever' 
was  proved  tobe  false.    Nay,  we  will  demonstrate  that  no  fact  which 
can  abide  these  m/ma  can  be  false. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  prominent  facts  on  which  the  JeviAj^ 
religion  was  first  predicated.  1st.  I  have  stated  that  six  hundred^ 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  walked  through  the  Red  Sea  as  o^^ 
dry  land,  in  consequence  of  Moses'  rod  being  extended  over  it;  they ! j 
are  said  to  have  stood  still  upon  the  opposite  shore,  whilst  the  Egyp" 
tians  their  pursuers  were  drowned  by  the  returning  of  the  watci«. 
The  question  is.  Was  this  a  sensible  fact?  We  will  say  nothing*^ 
present  concerning  the  ten  plagues  ot  Fig)  pt,  but  will  now  advert  to 
l^pother  fact  intimately  connected  with  this  subject.    On  the  ni^  * 
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immecUately  preceding  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  Egj'pt,  it  became  necessary,  before  the  hard  heart  of 
Pliaraoh  would  relent  so  far  as  to  let  these  people  go,  to  send  forth  a 
destroying  angel,  by  whom  the  first-born  of  the  land  were  slain .  This 
iras,  moet  certainly,  a  sensible  fact,  of  such  paramount  and  engross- 
ing interest  as  to  arouse  ever\-  sense,  and  call  forth  every  faculty  iu 
the  thorough  investigation  of  it.  These  two  facts,  to  pass  over  all 
others,  are  of  the  character  promised.  They  are  not  only  sensible 
facta,  but  they  are  facts  of  a  character  to  take  hold  of,  and  to  make 
an  indelible  impression  upon,  every  fliculty  and  sense  belonging  to 
mankind.  Well,  now,  so  far  these  facts  correspond  with  our  first 
criterion.  The  next  question  is,  Were  tl\sy  publicly  exhibited  in 
open  day  and  in  the  face  of  witnesses?  I  only  propose  this  question 
in  order  to  fix  your  attention.  Every  man  who  has  heard  of  these 
facts,  knows  that  they  were  exhibited  in  the  face  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened realm  of  antiquity — many  of  them  in  the  very  court  of  Pharaoh, 
which  was  crowded  with  the  greatest  statesman  and  scliolars  that  then 
existed.  The  people  to  be  delivered  were  themselves  six  hundred 
thousand  in  number,  eachof  tliein  individually  and  deeply  interested; 
so  that  all  the  recollections  conuected  with  tlieir  state  4>f  vassalage; 
all  their  national  feelings  of  hostility  towards  their  oppressors;  in 
short,  every  sort  of  feeling  which  belongs  to  man,  was  called  into 
ttcercise  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  excitement,-  and  all  these  con- 
curring to  impress  their  minds  indelibly  with  tlie  marvellous  and  stu- 
pendous character  of  the  fact.  Therefore,  there  is  no  matter  of  fact 
on  record  more  notorious  than  these.  In  like  manner,  the  eating  of 
the  manna  and  drinking  of  the  waters  from  the  rock,  are  sensible  facts, 
and  in  their  nature  must  have  been  most  notorious.  In  them  all  there 
is  not  a  single  matter  of  fact  on  which  the  Jewish  religion  is  predicated, 
that  is  not  in  its  nature  sensible  and  notorious. 

We  next  ask.  Are  there  any  commemorative  institutions  now  ex- 
isting in  attestation  of  these  facts?  Yes,  for  the  whole  Jewish  naticn> 
ctxists  at  this  day.  Notwithstanding  all  the  mighty  empires  of  antiqui 
ty,  which  once'  flourislied  in  history,  and  in  their  turns  controlled 
the  temporal  destinies  of  the  world,  have  sunk,  one  afler  another, 
into  dust — ^have  so  crumbled  to  atoms,  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind 
them — not  even  a  living  man,  who  can  say  one  drop  of  Grecian  or 
Roman  blood  flows  in  his  veins — one  nation,  one  monumental  nation 
of  antiquity,  yet  remains — a  nation  who  can  trace  their  lineage  up 
to  its  source — a  monumental  nation,  with  monumental  institutions, 
which  prore  them  to  be  the  legitimate  seed  of  Abraham,  and  which 
stamp  the  seal  of  verity  upon  the  historic  facts  recorded  of  this  people. 
Do  not  their  circumcision  and  their  passover  still  exist? 

We  have  now  applied  three  of  our  criteria  in  attestation  of  the  facts 
relied  upon.  The  ft)urth  is,  that  the  commemorative  monuments  insti- 
tuted simultaneously  with  the  transpiration  of  the  facts  to  be  prcsen- 
ed  and  perpetuated,  have  never  been  out  of  existence  fi-om  that  period 
up  to  the  present  hour.  Moses  tells  them  on  the  very  night  preceding 
itleir  departure  from  the  land  of  Egypt^  to  take  a  lomb^  to  be  called 
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the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  to  dress  and  eat  it  in  a  peculiar  mannei'. 
'J^his  festival  was  to  be  observed  on  that  night,  and  under  ciream- 
stances  calcTilatcd  on  every  return  of  its  anniversary,  to  excite  the 
f^collectious  and  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  natiop.  He  tells  ^m 
that  they  must,  on  every  anniversary  of  this  festival,  eat  the  passover 
with  a  strict  observance  of  all  rites  and  circumstances;  that  they 
must  eat  with  their  loins  girded,  and  with  such  other  adjuncts  as 
should  remind  them  of  the  sorrows  of  their  captivity  in  Egypt< 
Now  we  are  able  to  show  that  there  never  has  been  an  interval  from 
that  period  down  to  the  present,  in  which  the  anniversary  of  the  feast 
of  the  p(i98over  has  not  been  solemnly  celebrated.  This  feast  was 
instituted  on  that  memorable  night,  and  has  continued  unchanged 
down  to  the  present  period.  But  this  is  only  an  item  of  the  monumen-' 
tal  evidences  of  historic  truth  pervading  the  singular  annals  of  this 
most  interesting  people.  This  signal  deliverance  from  the  house  of 
bondage,  is  commemorated  by  institutions  attended  with  such  peculiar 
adjuncts  as  entwine  themselves  round  the  hearts  of  men — adjuncts, 
which,  in  the  very  act  of  commemorating,  call  into  exercise  all  the 
icelings  incident  to  human  nature.  Of  this  character  is  the  institution 
which  devotes  the  first  bom  of  the  land  to  the  Lord. 

The  Jews  were  not  permitted  to  consider  their  first-bom  as  their 
own,  but  as  belonging  to  the  Lord,  as  given  to  him  in  memory  of 
fheir  redemption  from  the  house  of  bondage.  It  is  now  not  simply 
ihe  passover  which  commemorates  the  fact  of  deliverance  from  tl» 
!:iiid  of  Egypt;  but  this  separation  and  appropriation  of  the  first-born 
<>i*  the  land  to  the  Lord,  perpetfiates  the  fact.  This  devotion  of  the 
first-born  to  the  Lord,  is  calculated  in  its  nature  to  engross  the  whole 
fieart  of  man.  Men  are  not  to  be  persuaded  to  part  with  their  children, 
or  their  suV»stance,  except  by  the  most  cogent  reasons.  These  people, 
proverbially  avariciou?,  not  only  observed  the  passover,  but  resigned 
all  property  in  the  first-born  of  the  land  to  the  Lord.  In  process  of 
(ime,  when  the  nation  was  brought  into  a  state  of  municipal  order, 
und  under  a  national  covenant,  it  was  then  so  ordered  that  one  tribe 
was  selected  to  be  given  to  the  Lord  in  lieu  of  the  first-bom.  And 
here  we  see  the  whole  nation  agreeing  to  support  that  tribe  fi)r  ever. 
This  selection  was  made  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  To  superficial  ob- 
servers the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  erection  of  this  monument  in 
perpetuation  of  the  memory  of  a  leading  fact  in  Jewish  history,  may 
not  appear;  but  it  is  a  monumental  institution,  eminently  calculated 
in  its  nature,  to  keep  the  recollection  of  the  fact  which  it  commemo- 
lates  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Israelites.  The 
^vhole  number  at  that  time  of  the  first-born  of  the  whole  twelve  tribesi 
was,  twenty -two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three.  Moses 
was  commanded  to  calculate  the  number  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which 
was  twenty-two  thousand.  The  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was  taken  head 
for  head ;  and  the  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  first-bom,  over 
and  above,  were  redeemed  at  five  shekels  per  head.  Observe  the 
exactitude  and  particularity  of  this  arrangement.  First,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  passover — next,  the  segregation  of  the  first-bom  of  the  land 
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ns  the  Lorded ;  and  after  this  an  arrangement  to  appropriate  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi — two  hundred  and  seventy-three  lacking  in  number 
were  to  be  redeemed  at  one  hundred  oboli  a-piece. 

Thus  the  avarice,  the  gratitude,  and  every  other  passion  of  the 
Jewish  -nation,  wore  made  to  co-operate  in  attestation  and  perpetua 
tion  of  this  leading  (act.  Here  wc  may  remark,  that  as  these  sensible 
demonstrations,  and  the  very  manner  of  their  exhibition,  exclutle  the 
poesibility  of  imposition  upon  the  minds  and  senses  of  the  first  actors 
and  original  witnesses  of  these  facts ;  so  the  criteria  of  these  monumen- 
tal and  commemorative  facts  equally  preclude  the  possibility  of  impo- 
sition upon  us.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  the  influence  of  this 
commemorative  institution  of  the  passover,  and  the  conventional 
segregation  of  an  entire  tribe  to  be  supported  for  ever  by  the  great 
bwy  of  the  people — a  tribe  who  were  to  have  cities  built  for  thern-^ 
who  were  made  prc^rietors  of  all  the  circumjacent  lands,  and  who 
were  exonerated  by  the  new  social  compact  of  the  nation  from  all 
personal  care  and  anxiety  concerning  their  own  support.  The  tribe 
cyf  Levi,  and  all  their  personal  property,  were  segregated  to  the  service 
of  the  Lord.  This  was  a  concession  demanded  of  this  people  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  their  enjoyment  of  the  new  national  covenant. 
And  thus  has  divine  wisdom  perpetuated  a  standing  monument  in 
commemoration  of  the  miracles  of  Moses.  To  bring  this  matter 
kame  to  every  man^s  business  and  bosom,  I  would  ask  all  of  you  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  induce  you  to  sanctify  and  segregate  one  child  of 
your  &mily^  or  one  lamb  of  your  fold,  or  to  celebrate  a  certain  annual 
festival  in  commemoration  cf  a  fact  which  never  occurred  f  Does  tlie 
widest  range  of  human  experience  warrant  the  supposition  that  any 
peoploi  tismr  any  circumstances,  could  be  induced  to  do  thisf 

We  are  uow  to  try  this  matter  by  the  tests  of  reason,  and  to  examine 
whether  it  were  possible,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ^bricate  these  menu- 
menial  evidences.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  seriously  if  any  nation  under 
heaven  could  be  induced  to  celebrate  a  solemn  annual  festival  in 
commemoratiou  of  a  false  fact-— a  fact  which  never  did  occur?  Conld 
all  the  magi,  sorcerers^  and  wonder-mongers  of  eastern  antiquity,  if 
they  were  now  alive,  compel  the  North  American  nation  to  observe  the 
first  day  of  January  in  commemoration  of  their  declaration  of  inde* 
pendence,  when  the  whole  nation  knew  that  its  anniversary  was  the 
fourth  day  of  July?  To  suppose  such  an  absurdity  as  this-**to  admit 
for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  such  a  national  extrava^nce — ^is  to 
suppose  men  to  be  very  differently  constituted  now-ardays  firom  what 
all  former  experience  has  ever  demonstrated  them  to  be. 

U  these  mighty  miracles  of  Moses  had  been  performed  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  earth,  in  the  presence  of  only  a  few  wandering  tribes, 
or  of  a  rude,  unlettered  nation,  without  records,  some  sceptical  scruples 
misht  arise  in  our  minds.  But  the  Most  High  has  so  contrived  it  as 
to  l^ve  no  room  for  any  cavil  of  this  nature. 

These  facts  transpired  in  an  age  when  the  human  faculties  were 
Ughly  cultivated — ^Moses  himself  was  brought  up  in  all  the  learning 
wthe  Biyntitins    n  nation  at  that  period  pre-emmently  distinguishea 
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for  scientific  acquirements.  Who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  scientifie 
reputation  of  ancient  Egypt?  Who  has  not  heard  of  her  proficiency  in 
the  art^,  particularly  in  the  art  of  embalming,  of  which  we  are  igno« 
rant?  Standing  monuments  of  the  scientific  attainments  and  luxu- 
rious refinement  of  this  people  abound  at  the  present  day.  From 
their  own  annals  it  appears  that  they  were  quite  as  sceptical  as  the 
peopl<)  of  the  present  day.  Here  I  will  take  occasion  to  remark  that 
the  facts  on  which  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions  have  been  pre* 
dicated,  have  been  wisely  arranged  so  as  to  transpire  in  the  presence 
of  nations  as  bold,  daring,  politic,  ambitious,  and  intelligent  as  our- 
selves. We  are  wont  to  think  slightly,  and  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  intellectual  powers  of  the  ancients.  But  there  were  a  great  many 
highly  polished  and  severely  disciplined  minds  amongst  them.  And 
it  was  in  the  presence  of  such  a  people,  shrewd,  keen,  and  sceptical— c 
in  their  metropolis,  within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  in  the  fiice  ot 
king,  courtiers,  sages,  and  statesmen,  that  these  evidences  were 
adduced — these  miracles  were  wrought,  and  these  monumental  com* 
mcmorative  institutions  were  erected.  Every  thing  was  so  ordered 
in  relation  to  these  facts,  as  to  remove  forever  all  rational  ground  of 
doubt  or  scepticism.  So  far,  then,  I  have  proceeded  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  argument  which  I  am  now  to  submit  in  attestation  of  the 
facts  on  which  the  Jewish  religion  is  predicated. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  argument,  we  shall  illustrate  other 
facts  analogous  to  the  preceding,  embracing  similar  objects,  and,  like 
them,  perpetuated  by  monumental  commemorative  institutions.  We 
shall  briefly  analyse  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover,  and  other  festivals  of  the  Jewish  ritual.  To  support 
these  monumental  commemorative  institutions  a  levy  becanto  neces- 
sary?^© a  greater  amount  than  ever  was  exacted  by  the  fiscal  pcJity  of 
any  other  nation ;  and  such  was  the  veneration  of  this  people  for 
their  ritual,  that  this  enormous  taxation  was  submitted  to  without  a 
murmur.  I  have  been  calculating  the  amount  of  property  necessary 
to  the  support  of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  have  elaborated  this  result! 
tliat  one  half  of  the  time  and  money — a  full  naoiety  of  the  whole 
resources  of  the  nation  was  exacted;  and  one  chief  object  was  to 
keep  these  miracles,  with  their  monumental  attestations,  in  peipetual 
remembrance.  The  cheerful  relinquishment  of  one  half  of  their 
whole  personal  property,  goes  to  repudiate  the  idea  that  this  people 
were  cajoled  by  intrigue  into  submission  to  such  an  oppressive  taxfr* 
(ion.  We  shall  further  show  that  all  the  other  facts  on  which  religjoo 
is  predicated,  have  been  accompanied  with  the  same  commemorativO 
and  perpetuating  attestations  from  the  moment  of  their  transpiratioa 
down  to  our  present  times. — [Half  hour  oirf.] 

Adjourned  to  Thursday  morning. 

Mte-^We  have  found  some  difficulty  in  ascertaimng  exactly  how  nmdi  rf 
Mr.  Owen's  manuscript  was  read  at  each  time  during  this  day.  The  Reporter 
generally  states  the  page  on  which  Mr.  Owen  began  and  ended;  but  in  one  at 
two  cases  this  was  omitted,  or  so  ambiguously  done,  that  we  are  not  certahi  thill- 
we  have,  in  tyory  instaoe^  given  the  esACt  unottnt  read.    Another  difficnl^ 
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was  that  flome  remarks  interspersed  with  these  reading^  were  difficult  to  place 
in  their  proper  places.  None  of  these  difficulties,  however,  in  the  least  anect'' 
ed  the  argument.  But  as  there  were  a  few  remarks  which  were  not  ushered  in 
their  proper  places*  we  shall  Rive  them  here,  that  every  word  of  the  report  of 
Mr.  Owen's  speeches  may  be  published.  These  remarks  were  made  some 
where  while  Mr.  Owen  was  reading^  his  code  of  laws.  We  put  the  numbers  of 
.  the  Jaws  under  which  we  suppose  these  remarks  were  made.— -^£</. 

Mr.  Chairman — I  do  not  discover  any  thing  in  my  friend,  Mn 
Campbell's,  last  address,  that  requires  an  immediate  reply.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  further  to  demonstrate,  from  my  manuscript,  the 
ignorance  which  has  pervaded  the  world  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
had  proceeded  to  the  sixth  law  when  my  half  hour  expired.  I  now 
come  to  the  seventh ,  [Here  Mr,  Owen  begins  to  readj  commencivg  on 
the  subject  of  the  ascertainment  of  the  standard  number  of  individuals 
to  be  congregated  in  social  union^  so  as  to  give  to  each  the  greatest  ad* 
vantages  with  thefeicest  inconvcniencies.] 

LTfr.  Owen  reads  to  the  ISfh  Imcj  and  here  remarks:]-^ 
.  And,  therefore,  there  will  be  no  selection  or  election  to  ofHce,  and 
.^very  one  at  an  early  age  will  discover  that  at  the  proper  period  of  life 
he  will  have  an  equal  right  with  all,  to  be  in  possession  of  his  full  and 
iSkir  share  of  the  government  of  society;  there  will  be  no  electioneer- 
ing artifices;  no  detraction  of  private  character;  no  jarring  of  inter* 
.osts,  or  collision  about  the  distribution  of  office. 

tMr.  Owen  gets  to  the  2Sd  law,  and  here  he  remarks:] — 
!'ou  will  observe,  my  friends,  that,  by  these  arrangements,  we  shall 
i3ave  the  enormous  waste  of  time  and  money  to  which  religion  now  sub- 
jects us,  and  we  shall  be  relieved  from  the  still  more  enormous  expense 
of  all  its  vice  and  injustice. 

\Mr,  Owen  reads  to  the  2bth  Zotr,  and  observes:'] — 
.  These,  my  friends,  will  make  in  our  new  state  of  existence,  just 
.twenty-seven  laws,  vely  plain  and  easily  to  be  understood,  and  most 
effectual  for  all  the  purposes  of  society.  You  will  presently  learn 
that  truth  is  always  simple;  that  there  is  so  much  harmony,  unison, 
.and  consistenqy  in  all  its  parts,  that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
ci»nprehcnding  and  acting  upon  it. 

When  we  remove  the  priests,  lawyers,  warriors,  merchants,  &(?. 
what  a  happy  state  of  society  shall  we  enjoy !  None  of  us  shall  have 
occasion  to  be  employed  more  than  two  hours  per  day ;  yet  we  shall 
•aH  have  an  abundance  of  the  best  of  every  thing!  I  now  proceed  to 
Ihe  Appendix,  which  is  the  last  part  of  the  subject  I  have  written  out. 
And  this  additional  explanation  is  only  for  the  sake  of  a  more  full 
developement  of  the  subject.  I  have  merely  glanced  at  the  nine 
requisites  for  happiness — it  would  require  too  much  of  your  time  to 
.proceed  to  its  extent.  Can  any  of  you,  my  friends  form  an  idea  of 
,any  thing  necessary  for  human  happiticss  beyond  these  nine  condi- 
tions. All  I  can  say  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  is,  that  my  mind  ha.s 
oot  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  for  the  heart  of  man  to  desire^- 
fiejrofld  what  these  anangements  provide^  and  for  what,  if  ccmsum^ 
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mated,  thev  must  secure— except  your  future  fanciful  ideas  of  happi-^ 
oesfl,  whicd  I  leave  with  each  of  you. 

S Immediately  before  Mr.  Owcn^s  rising  this  time,  a  man  aroM 
i  said,  that  he  would  suggest  to  the  Moderators  i?  tliose  indiriduala 
who  had  come  (voluntarily  he  would  admit)  hundreds  cf  miles  to  at- 
tend this  debate,  had  not  a  right  to  complain.  They  hnd  been  in 
attendance  on  the  debate  for  two  days,  and  yet  heard  nothing  about 
religion,  which  was  the  only  subject  they  came  to  hear  discussed^ 
The  Moderators  took  no  notice  of  this  individual's  suggestion.] 

Thursday  J  9  o^clockf  it  M.  April  16. 
Mr.  Owen  rises.— 

I  have  now,  my  friends,  to  show  you  in  detail  that  all  the  reliffioQ* 
of  the  world  have  been  founded  in  ignorance.  To  those  wholiave 
been  accustomed  to  reflect  deeply  on  mese  subjects,  the  outline  stated 
in  the  twelve  fundamental  principles  which  have  been  advancedyis 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  come,  at  once,  to  a  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.  But  as  there  are  many  who  never  had  their  minds  direo* 
ted  to  these  subjects,  it  becomes  necessary  to  proceed  point  by  point 
in  order  to  show  the  discrepancy  between  these  twelve  laws  and  all 
religions.  It  is,  however,  first  requisite  that  I  should  state  what  the 
religions  of  the  world  are,  accoiding  to  my  views  of  them.  If  1 
make  a  wrong  statement,  Mr.  Campbell  or  the  gentlemen  Moderators^ 
will  set  me  right.  According  to  my  views,  then,  all  religions  of  the 
civilized  world  are  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  man  has  a 
free  will,  forms  his  own  character,  and  determines  his  own  conduct; 
has  the  power  of  believing  or  disbelieving  whether  a  God  exists,  and 
of  ascertaining  his  qualities,  and  is  punished  for  not  doing  so.  These 
religions  assume  thatiman  is  accountable  for  his  feelings,  his  thoughts^ 
his  will,  and  his  conduct;  that  if  he  believes  according  to  the  religious 
dogmas  in  which  he  has  been  trained,  and  acts  up  to  that  belief,  he 
shall  be  eternally  happy ;  but  that  if  he  do  not  believe  in  a  God,  he 
shall  be  eternally  tormented,  notwithstanding  the  most  virtuous  and 
£ind  exemplary  conduct  through  life.  They  assume  that  the  fiivor  of 
God  is  to  be  obtained  by  the  observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  and 
by  contributions  of  money;  and  tliat  those  who  do  not  believe  in  these 
things,  are  infidels,  and  worse  than  the  Devil,  because  he  believes  and 
trembles.  It  becomes  necessary,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  ask  you  if  this 
be  a  true  and  fair  outline  of  the  Christian  religion  t  [ilfr.  CampMl 
answers^  No,]  Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  can  proceed  systematic 
cally,  it  will  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Campbell  to  explain  what  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  is.  I  cannot  proceed  without  1  have  his  christian  religion 
before  me.  Each  difierent  sect  will  tell  me  that  Mr.  Campbell^i 
religion  is  not  theirs.  At  present  I  have  nothing  to  combat  f  I  am 
fighting  against  shadows. 

Mr.  Campbell  rose  and  said — The  Christian  religion  is  contained 
in  the  New  Testament.  Mr.  Owen  ought  to  have  made  himself  ae- 
quaintcd  with  the  New  Testament  before  he  challenged  this  condt)* 
versy.    I  have  no  other  answer  to  Mr*  Owea^s  query  but  that  th^ 
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Christian  religion  is  fully  developed  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; that  its  evidences  are  to  be  examined  by  all  the  nil«*.8  by  which 
we  examine  other  historical  facts;  that  the  rules-  of  interpretation 
are  the  same  which  are  to  be  adopted  in  the  interpretation  of  other  an« 
cient  >Vritings, 

Mr.  Chcen  rose  and  said — Gentlemen :  If  I  take  Mr.  Campbellls 
account  of  Christianity  to  be  correct,  a  great  many  christians  will  op- 
pose Mr.  Campbell,  and  say  he  knows  nothing  about  Christianity ; 
therefore  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  me  to  show  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
notions  of  Christianity  cannot  be  reconciled  with  these  fundamental 
laws  of  human  nature.  But  perhaps  we  may  come  at  the  matter  in 
another  direction :  Has  man,  according  to  Christianity,  a  free  will, 
and  the  power  to  form  his  own  character?  I  cannot  proceed  without 
an  answer  to  this  question.  . 

Mr.  Campbell  rises — Gentlemen  Moderators :  If  it  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  that  my  opponent  and  I  shall  enter  into  a  catechetical  exam- 
fnation  of  each  other,  by  way  of  questi6n  and  answer,  1  shall  make  no 
objection  to  such  an  arrangement.  In  engaging  in  this  controversy, 
the  sole  object  I  proposed  to  myself,  was,  the  fair  elicitation  of  truth. 
Bat  the  immediate  question  is,  whether  interrogatories  are  to  be  mu- 
tually and  reciprocally  proposed  and  replied  to,  or  shall  our  interroga- 
tories l)e  propounded  in  our  respective  half  hour  addresses,  and  the 
answers  deferred  until  the  respondent  rises  to  address  the  audience? 
f  make  this  point  here  simply  as  a  question  of  order. 

Mr.  Owen  rose  and  said — ^I  do  not  see  how  the  argument  can  be 
<3onducted  on  the  original  plan  of  alternate  half  hours.  We  must 
come  to  close  quarters ;  but  unless  I  know  what  the  Christian  religion 
ittL  I  cannot  know  what  I  am  to  disprove.  I  have  made  fair  tenders  to 
Mr.  Campbell  in  order  to.  find  out  what  his  Christian  religion  is.  I 
cannot  conceive  that  the  Christian  religion  consists  in  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  but  that  it  is  contained  in  some  general  princi^ 
pies,  which  might  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

Mr.  Campbell  rose  and  said — Aa  my  opponent  seems  to  be  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed  without  documents,  perhaps  we  may  expedite  our  pro- 
gress by  presenting  a  recapitulation  of  our  premises  by  way  of  posting 
our  books  up  to  this  morning. 

The  Hon.  Chairman  rose  and  said — ^The  Moderators  are  prepared 
to  decide  the  question  of  order  submitted  by  Mr,  Campbell.  They 
are  of  opinion,  from  the  nature  of  Mr.  Owen's  preposition,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  call  on  Mr.  Campbell  for  any  concession;  he  is  only  enti- 
tled to  call  on  Mr.  Campbell  for  a  definition  of  bis  terms.  We  view 
the  matter  in  this  light: — Mr.  Owen  states,  by  implicption,  that  he 
has  exammed  all  the  religions  of  the  world;  this  implication  results, 
necessarily,  from  Mr.  Owen^  affirmation  that  all  religions  in  the 
world  are  founded  in  ignorance.  We  cannot,  for  a  nfioment,  presume 
that  Mr.  Owen  has  passed  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  all  reli- 
gions, without  having  examined  these  religions,  and  ascertained  what 
they  are.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Owen  holds  the  affirmative  of  the  pro- 
jKwition  that  all  religions  are  false ;  the  Moderators  tbiak  that  it  wouI<i 
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be  excecdinjrly  discourteous  in  them  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Owen  hail 
not  studied  till  religions.  The  Moderators  conceive  that  it  would  be 
tiking  from  Mr.  Owen^s  opponent  an  advantage  to  put  him  upon  the 
affirmative.  We  must  take  it  for  granted  that  mere  are  many  individ- 
uals in  this  assembly  who  have  tull  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  yet  would  not  agree  perhaps  with  any  other  in* 
dividual  of  this  congregation  in  every  minute  particular.  Courtesy 
to  Mr.  Owen  compels  us  to  suppose  that  he  has  ascertained  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  religions,  and  has  here  proposed  to  demon- 
strate that  all  are  founded  in  ignorance  and  error.  This  is  Mr. 
Owen^s  affirmative  proposition,  and  according  to  all  controversial 
miles,  he  is  therefore  bound  to  establish  it  in  eviaence.  The  adoption 
of  any  other  course  in  the  conducting  of  this  argument  by  Mr.Owen, 
we  conceive,  would,  in  another  point  of  view,  be  imposing  upon  bis 
opponent  an  unfair  difficulty.  For,  if  it  should  be  ascertained|  at  the 
termination  of  this  discussion,  that  Mr.  Owen  has  formed  erroneous 
conceptions  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  has  proceeded  to  condemn 
it  under  these  mistaken  ideas  of  its  real  character,  it  would  not  be  &ir 
(o  place  Mr.  Campbell  in  a  logical  predicament  which  might  deprive 
him  of  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  his  opponent's  coneeptioiMi 
of  Christianity  were  erroneous,  and  thereby  to  disprove  his  conclu- 
sions. This  would  be  to  throw  Mr.  Campbell  ofTthe  vantage  groundi 
which,  as  the  chaUengee^  he  now  legitimately  holds.  Courtesy  to- 
wards Mr.  Owen,  therefore,  compels  us  to  take  for  granted  that  he  has 
thoroughly  examined  every  religion,  which  he  has  undertaken'  to 
condemn:  and  that  the  reasons  of  his  condemnation  are  applicable 
to  his  peculiar  conceptions  of  these  religions. 

The  Board  are  further  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Owen  cannot  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  admit  that  religion  is  what  Mr.  Campbell  supposes  it 
to  be.  It  may  be,  that  Mr.  Owen  may  assent  to  Mr.  CampbeU^s  views 
of  religion,  yet  this  assent  would  not  prove  Mr.  Campbell's  views  to 
be  correct.  It  would  not  be  doin^.  justice  to  Mr.  Campbell  to  require 
him  to  state  his  views  of  Christianity,  and  authorize  Mr.  Owen  to  ar- 
gue from  them  as  the  only  correct  standard ;  because  Mr.  Owen  would 
thereby  be  deprived  of  all  opportunity  of  demonstrating  that  Mr. 
Campbell's  views  of  Christianity  were  not  warranted  by  the  christian 
scriptures.  Therefore,  tlie  opinion  of  the  Board  is,  that  Mr.  Owen's 
proper  course  is  to  state  his  views  of  religion,  assign  the  reasons  upon 
which  his  opinions  are  predicated,  and  draw  his  conclusions  bom  the 
premises  which  he  may  establish,  and  if  his  opponent  can  show  that 
religion  is  not  the  thing,  which  Mr.  Owen  has  condemned,  then  the 
cause  of  religion  remains  safe  and  uninjured  by  this  argument. 

Mr.  Owen  again  rises — Mr.  Chairman:  It  appears  then,  from  this 
decision,  that  I  must  form  my  own  notions  of  religion,  from  all  that  I 
have  read,  seen,  and  heard — and  I  am  quite  witling  so  to  dot 

My  belief  then  is,  that  in  all  religions  of  the  world,  it  is  a  funds- 
mental  principle,  that  man  has  a  free  will,  forms  his  own  character, 
and  determini^  his  own  conduct;  that  he  has  the  power  of  believing 
^i  disbelieving  in  a  God,  aS  ascertaining  bis  attrilnites  and  qualitioB^ 
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and  that  he  shall  be  punished  hereeflcr  if  he  does  not  believe  in- a 
Gody  and  ascertain  these  attributes  and  qualities ;  that  ho  is  account- 
able for  his  will,  his  condtiot,  his  feelings,  and  his  thoughts;  and  if  he 
believes  according  to  the  dogmas  of  his  religion,  and  acts  up  to  that 
belief,  he  shall  be  happy  afier  death ;  but  that  if  he  does  not  believe 
in  Grod,  in  his  qualities  and  attributes,  he  shall  afler  death  be  eternal- 
ly tormented.  I  believe  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  all  religions, 
ti^t  prayers,  and  forms,  and  ceremonies  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
individual  to  know  God ;  and  it  is  moreover  necessary  that  he  should 
contribute  money  for  all  godly  purposes;  that  in  all  these  religions, 
whoever  disbelieves  is  an  infidel.  Therefore,  I  am  an  infidel,  for  I 
believe  none  of  them.  I  have  then  to  show,  in  detail,  that  man  has  not 
a  free  will,  that  he  does  not  form  his  own  character,  nor  determine  his 
own  conduct.  I  have  to  show,  in  detail,  that  no  man  has  the  power 
of  believing  or  disbelieving  in  a  God;  that  he  has  no  means  of  ascer- 
-taining  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  any  being  whose  mode  of  exis- 
tence cannot  be  cognizable  by  his  senses.  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavor 
to  show,  in  detail,  what  a  monstrous  absurdity  it  is,  to  suppose  that 
man,  constituted  as  he  is,  can  be  accountable  for  his  feelings,  thoughts, 
will,  or  conduct.  T  mean  also  to  prove  that  there  cannot  be  one  par- 
ticle of  merit  or  demerit  in  any  man's  believing  the  doctrines  of  the 
religion  in  which  he  has  been  trained.  I  intend  also  to  demonstrate 
the  utter  fallacy  of  the  notion  that  man  will  go  to  heaven  for  his  be- 
lief, or  to  hell  fbi  his  disbelief.  I  intend  further  to  show  that  religious 
ibrms  and  ceremonies  arc  most  useless ;  and  that  if  men  were  not 
more  ignorant  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  they  would  never  pay  money 
Co  a  pnest  for  showing  them  the  way  to  heaven. 

I  also  mean  to  prove  that  the  opprobrious  meaning  generally  an- 
nexed to  the  epithet  infidel,  is  most  irrational  and  absurd :  How  can 
An  infidel,  if  any  of  you  attach  any  definite  meaning  to  the  term,  pre» 
vent  himself  believing  as  he  does,  any  more  than  he  can  help  being 
wanned  by  the  sun,  or  cooled  by  the  breeze.  Now,  my  friends,  these 
Aie  the  points  1  mean  to  prove.  I  might  indeed  go  much  further.  I 
might  attack  some  of  the  details  of  the  Christian  system  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  other  systems  of  religion.  I  might  tell  you 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Christian  religion  to  believe 
that  Christ  is  the  son  of  God ;  that  he  came  down  from  heaven  to 
jBave  sinners,  or  a  certain  portion  of  them,  called  the  elect;  that  he 
*was  crucified,  rose  and  ascended  to  heaven ;  and  that  now  he  is  cer- 
tainly interceding  for  us  there.  But,  my  friends,  after  having  been 
«o  long  a  faithful  student  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and  after  the  mental 
collisions  which  I  have  encountered  with  the  first  minds  in  Europe 
and  America,  I  should  feel  ashamed  seriously  to  attempt  any  opposi- 
tion to  such  monstrous  absurdities — such  a  ridiculous  incongruity., 
But  I  know  that  we  are  beings  so  organized  as  to  receive  our  early 
impressions,  however  absurd  they  may  be.  We  are  compelled  by  aa 
nnehanging  law  of  our  nature,  to  receive  our  ea»  ly  impressions,  how- 
ever monstrous  and  absurd,  from  our  parents,  our  nurses,  and  other 
early  instructcrs.    This  is  an  indisputable  trutb^  therefore  thero  cnr- 
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not  be  a  more  simple  process  than  to  force  into  the  mind  of  any  cliild 
doctrmes,  notions,  and  chimeras,  the  most  wild,  extravagant,  and  fan- 
ciful, and  at  the  same  time,  compel  him  to  receive  them  as  divine 
truths.  This  being  a  law  of  our  nature,  I  cannot  be  surprised  at  the 
variety  of  absurd  notions  which  I  every  where  meet  with.  It  was 
only,  I  think  about  two  months  ago  that  I  very  unexpectedly  found 
myself  in  the  middle  of  the  great  square  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  little  bell,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  preceding  the  host.  My  friend,  who  was  with  me,  said  to  me,  Mr. 
Owen,  you  must  kneel  down  till  that  bell  pa  sses^  cr  you  will  endanger 
your  life.  Hearing  this,  I  looked  out  for  the  cleanest  place  I  could 
£nd,  spread  m}'  handkerchief  upon  it,  and  knelt  down.  [Thecudienee 
here  laughed  heartily.]  But  why  laugh  at  this,  my  friends?  these 
Mexicans  were  as  sincerely  conscientious  in  performing  and  execu- 
ting this  act  of  adoration  to  their  host  as  you  are  in  going  to  any  place 
of  worship. 

The  whole  difference  is  this  that  you  have  been  trained  in  one  set 
of  religious  notions,  and  they  have  been  trained  in  another — and  if 
rationality  could  be  estimated  by  numbers,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
those  who  believe  in  the  importance  and  necessity  of  this  act  of  pros- 
tration do  not  outnumber  you  who  disbelieve  and  laugh  at  it.  But  the 
great  stumbling  block  of  the  metaphysicians  is,  that  man  is  formed  to 
have  a  free  will ;  and,  therefore,  by  his  will  can  control  his  belief  and 
his  conduct.  Now  I  have  stated  it  to  be  one  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  human  nature  that  the  infant,  when  born,  has  no  knowledge  of 
his  organization ;  but  he  then  comes  into  the  world  a  highly  compound- 
ed being,  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  propensities,  faculties,  and 
qualities — and  upon  this  foundation  of  his  organization  his  intellect, 
morals,  and  will,  are  formed  for  him.  Now  these  propensities  are 
made  either  good  or  bad,  these  intellects  and  morals  are  made  superior 
or  inferior;  but  whether  the  one  or  the  other,  how  is  it  possible  that 
the  infant  can  be  held  accountable  for  it  in  any  degree  whatever? 
When  we  see  a  little  child  obeying  the  impulse  of  its  nature,  and  there- 
by acting  contrary  to  our  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  we  say  Hiat  child 
is  bad  by  nature ;  we  punish  it,  and  call  it  hard  names  for  acting  ixx 
opposition  to  our  notions,  when  the  real  cause  of  all  the  evil  is  the 
ignorance  in  which  we  have  been  trained.  I  dare  say  many  of  you 
have  now  in  your  eye  the  children  of  different  families  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  difference  in  tlie  characters  of  these  children. 
You  know  that  these  children  have  been  trained  very  differcntl}''. 
That  the  children  of  the  one  family  have,  according  to  your  notions^ 
been  well  brought  up,  while  those  of  the  ether  have  been  badly  train- 
ed, and  you  have  witnessed  the  consequent  difference  of  character  in 
these  two  families.  Are  not  these  inferior  children  unfortunate  in 
being  under  the  direction  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious?  and  is  it  not 
fortunate  for  the  superior  children  that  they  have  been  placed  in  the 
cnre  of  the  more  virtuous  and  intelligent?  But  who  shall  say  tlmt 
either  merit  or  demerit  attaches  to  cither  set  of  children  on  account  of 
their  diflcirence  of  character.     To  illustrate  how  Jittlc  depends  upoi/ 
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ttie  power  of  the in&nt  itself  in  the  formation  of  its  character,  olscrvc 
the  effects  produced  upon  the  children  brought  up  by  the  people  cjillcd  ' 
Quakers.  I  am  not  so  competent  to  speak  of  this  sect  «s  it  exists  in 
this  country,  but  in  England  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  first  fami- 
lies among  Uiem,  and  I  have  uniformly  found  the  children  of  these 
Quaker  families  brought  up  very  differently  fr->m  the  children  of  other 
fiimilies:  but  no  merit  or  demerit  can  attach  to  these  children  for 
having  been  thus  fortunately  b'orn  and  educated.  In  my  frequent 
visits  to  LfOndon  I  have  made  a  part  of  my  business  to  g » fi-equcntly  to 
that  part  of  the  city  called  St.  Giles.  This  division  of  the  city  is 
extensive,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  consideruble.  I  have 
there  seen  many  children  of  parents  reduced  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty,  and  yet  obliged  to  support  tliemsolves  and  their  parents; 
they  have  no  means  to  do  this  except  by  thieving;  and,  therefore, 
from  earliest  infancy,  they  compel  their  children  to  believe  that  they 
perform  a  most  meritorious  action  when  they  can  dexterously  steal. 
And  when  they  succeed,  and  bring  home  their  plunder,  they  are  called 
good  children,  and  rewarded  by  their  parents  with  something  they 
think  will  gratify  them.  But  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  their  day's 
prowling^  and  come  home  empty-handed,  their  parents  call  them  very 
ifad  ^ildren,  and  punish  them  severely.  Now  these  children  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  to  steal  is  very  meritorious,  and  not  to  steal 
is  very  wicked.  Those  children  never  hear  any  thing  of  what  is 
called  good  moral  instruction.  With  what  justice,  then,  can  they  be 
condemned  for  their  vices?  It  is  with  these  unfortunate  children  as 
with  all  others — some  of  them  are  born  with  organizations  greatly 
superior  to  others;  but  they  are  all  equally  compelled  to  imbibe  the 
eame  early  lessons  of  depravity. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  no  child  can  have  the  forming  of  himself,  any 
more  than  he  can  have  the  selection  of  his  parents.  When  we  reflect 
upon  this  matter,  we  shall  discover  that  the  child  has  just  as  much 
control  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  How  absurd,  then,  must  be  the 
invention  of  a  system  which  leaves  the  child  at  the  mercy  of  chancQ^ 
sxnd  then  exacts  responsibility  from  him ! ' 

I  do  say,  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  ignorance  could  have  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  system  which  supposes  this  to  be  right !  It  is 
contrary  to  nature,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  calculated  to  eiibci  the 
purposes  which  it  contemplates!  It  is  any  thing  but  a  rational  mctliod 
of  operating  upon  the  human  mind^. 

J  conclude  that  there  are  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  present 
who  have  made  it  their  business  to  study  minutely  the  human  frame. 
They  well  know  that  all  children  are  born  with  different  degrees  of 
powers  and  feelings.  They  know  also  that  probably  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time  no  two  individuals  ever  had  any  two  senses  formed 
alike;  that  there  are  no  two  who  sec,  or  feel,  or  taste,  or  hear,  or 
smell  alike.  Each  incliviiliial  has  a  distinct  natural  character  at 
I  irlh,  arising  from  the  peculiar  combination  which  has  cntored  into 
4:;ich  of  his  senses.  Tln>sc  jrentlcmen  v/cll  know  that  \vhon  the 
orgnnization  is  perfect  the  human  b'^inz  bc^ino--  ;'H)>^i  r;    tha* 
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vhen  it  is  impcrfecty  the  child  must  ever  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  mm. 
inferior  Jiuman  being,  if  placed  under  sinular  circumBtances  with 
the  former.    Now  if  we  had  the  power  to  fcnrm  our  organization  and 
characters,  can  we  8U[^ioee  that  beings  possessing  one  particle  of 
reason  would  not  make  these  perfect?    I  ask  you  whether  every  male 
and  female  would  not  make  themselves  perfect?    The  only  reason 
that  we  are  not  perfect  bcines,  is,  because  we  have  no  power  over 
fhe  fermation  of  our  organization  and  circumstances.    Yesterday 
Mr.  Campbell  said  a  great  deal  upon  the  subject  of  language.    Now 
no  child  has  the  power  of  deciding  what  language  it  shall  he  taught, 
and  he  can  only  derive  oral  instruction  throush  that  language  wUch 
he  has  learned  to  understand.    No  child  can  determine  what  religicm 
he  shall  be  taught  to  believe,  or  whether  he  shall  retain  his  bdief. 
No  child  can  determine  what  shall  be  the  character  of  his  circum- 
stances from  birth  to  death,  (except  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and 
in  that  case  he  has  been  influenced  to  endeavcHr  to  effect  some  change 
by  the  previous  circumstances  to  which  he  was  compelled  to  submit) 
We  very  well  know  (if  we  did  not,  we  might  all  easily  try  the  expe- 
riment) that  over  the  power  of  belief  or  disbelief  no  man  ever  has  had, 
or  over  can  have,  any  control.    As  Mr.  Campbell  has  very  well  ex- 
plained^  wc  know  that  of  whicli  our  senses  take  cognizance;  but  in 
like  manner,  wc  are  compelled  to  believe  according  to  the  strongest 
Impressions  made  upon  us^  and  so,  too,  of  opinions;  We  receive  them 
according  to  the  evidence  offered  to  us  for  their  foundation,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  receive  them.    Our  liking,  indifference,  or  dislikings, 
arc  also  iu  like  manner  equally  beyond  our  control.    We  must  be 
indifferent  to  that  which  makes  no  impression  upon  our  senses,  and 
.  dislike  that  which  offends  our  senses.    It  is  futile,  useless,  and  inju- 
rious to  contend  against  these  laws  of  our  nature.    My  Imlf  hour,  I 
perceive  is  out,    I  will,  therefore,  merely  add,  that  if  these  are  facUj 
and  I  will  prove  them  to  be  such,  that  nothing  but  the  grossest  igno- 
rance could  ever  have  permitted  any  such  system  as  the  Christian,  or 
any  other  religion,  to  have  been  introduced,  and  that  nothing  but  this 
ignorance  causes  it  or  them  to  be  now  tolerated. 

Mr.  Campbell  rises,  book  in  hand. 
Mr.  Chairman — ^In  the  first  place  I  beg  leave  to  post  up  the  argu- 
ment so  far  as  prosecuted.  I  therefore  submit  the  fallowing  items  by 
way  of  recapitulation — Imprimis:  We  have  shown  that  my  friend's 
system  of  itecessity  renders  men  as  incapable  of  society  and  of  moral 
^nd  civil  government,  as  if  they  were  trees,  stones,  or  machines.  T« 
this  refutation  of  his  system,  Mr.  Owen  has,  as  yet,  paid  no  attention. 
2d.  We  have  shown  that  Mr  Owen's  system  is  not  predicated  upon 
any  philosophic  analysis  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral  man. 
3d.  We  have  shown  that,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  Mr.  Owen's 
opposition  to  it  has  been  principally  predicated  upon  a  palpable  error 
— viz.  that  man's  volition  has  no  power  over  hLs  belief.  To  tiiis  ar- 
gument he  has  not  thought  proper  to  reply.  4th.  That  his  system  is 
radically  defective  in  Uiis— 4hat  it  leaves  entirely  out  of  view  our 
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power  of  acquiring  information  through  testimony.  5th.  That  hia 
ft3rstem  ascribes  to  imagination  a  creative  power  which  it  does  not 
possess.  6th»  That,  according  to  Mr.  Owen^s  views,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  account  for  the  derivation  or  existence  of  the  spiritual  ideas  and 
language  now  prevalent  in  the  world.  7th.  That  his  twelve  facts, 
admitting  them  to  be  true^  fall  far  short  of  presenting  a  view  of  tlio 
whole  man;  and  consequently,  that  every  system  predicated  upon 
ihem  must  fail  to  furnish  objects  commensurate  with  man^s  capacity 
of  enjoyment^  or  the  dignity  of  his  intellectual  nature.  To  not  one 
of  these  capital  items  has  Mr.  Owen  replied.  As  Mr.  Owen  has  very 
courteously  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  his  twelve  facts,  I  now  pre  • 
sent  him  with  some  notes  in  writing,  in  the  shape  of  objections  to 
firome  of  his  fundamental  points. 

The  objection  that  my  friend  has  been  tirging  this  morning  against 
Christianity,  reminds  mo  of  certain  objections  which  I  havo  heard  to 
the  revolution  of  this  globe  round  the  centre  of  the  planetary  system. 
In  speaking  of  the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  1  have,  in  language  adapted 
to  vulgar  apprehension,  informed  the  uninformed  and  illiterate,  that 
this  earth  was  as  round  as  a  ball.  They  have  replied  that  they  were 
very  sure  this  statement  was  untrue^  because  they  perceived  hills^ 
mountains,  valleys,  and  a  very  uneven  surface,  which,  as  they  con- 
ceived, were  altogether  irrecono  livable  with  the  rotundity  of  this  globe. 
In  like  manner  they  have  objected  to  the  immobility  of  the  Sun. 
They  reply,  <We  see  the  Sun  move;  we  see  it  rise, in  one  place  and 
siet  in  ano&er;  and  if  the  earth  moved  round  the  Sun,  the  position  of 
our  plantations  and  houses  must  necessarily  be  shifted :  your  theor}'' 
about  the  Earth  and  Sun,  then,  is  contrary  to  our  experience  and 
observation.^  Now  it  is  just  in  a  similar  style  of  objection  that  my 
friend  attacks  the  Christian  religion.  Mr.  Owen,  it  seems,  wants  to 
elicit  my  opinion  on  what  constitutes  the  Christian  religion.  Docs 
he  suppose  that  Christianity  consists  in  matters  of  opinion?  I  am  free 
to  declare  that  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  religion  was  ever 
designed  by  their  Author  to  consist  in  any  matter  of  opinion  what* 
ever.  I  hesitate  not  also  to  aver,  that  this  error  is  the  root  from  which 
all  sectarianism  has  sprung,  and  has  given  rise  to  all  the  scepticism 
which  now  prevails.  Mr.  Owen  informs  us  that  he  became  a  sceptic 
from  the  jarring  sectarianism  and  irrcconcileable  discrepancies  in  the 
different  dogmas  of  Christianity .  This  would,  indeed,  be  an  unproiita* 
ble  discussion  were  it  to  be  confined  to  a  mere  war  of  words  concern- 
ing the  opinions  which  constitute  this,  that,  or  the  other  system  of 
religion.  This  would  suit  my  friend^s  scheme  well  enough ;  but  £ 
hardly  think  he  will  be  able  to  seduce  us  into  a  discussion  upon  the 
subject  o^  free  wUl,  a  topic  on  which  he  himself  is  so  fond  of  ex- 

Sressing  his  opinions.  But  I  was  proceeding  to  observe,  that  if  we 
ad  no  other  proof  of  the  scriptures  being  divine  oracles  than  just  the 
contents  of  the  book,  (Bibles^)  that  alone  would  warrant  us  in  the  con- 
clusion, for  we  see  the  handwriting  of  the  Almighty  indelibly  inscribed 
in  the  pages  of  this  volume.  The  same  grand  developements  display- 
vl  i'-i  th?  "pillard  firmament,"  are  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  volume ; 
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and  they  both  pi(oclaim  with  equal  cmphasiB^  that  ^'ihe  hand  whicb 
made  them  is  divine?*^  In  the  physical  organization  of  the  material 
universe,  we  discover  that  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  are 
tjie  most  operative.  We  see  the  Great  God  of  Nature  continually  pro» 
ducing  most  wonderful  results  by  the  simple  operation  of  one  single 
law.  What  philosopher  does  not  know  the  power  of  the  centrifugal 
and  centripetal  forces  in  balancing  our  globe?  Who  does  not  know 
that  the  successive  change  of  the  seasoiis  results  from  one  single  un- 
erring law  laid  down  by  the  Great  Creator  himself?  Now  in  expelling 
from  the  human  heart  that  darkness  in  which,  without  the  light  of 
revelation  it  must  ever  have  remained,  in  elevating  the  human  mind 
fb  the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  the  Almighty  acts  by  a  few 
general  laws.  He  raises  man  to  heaven  by  the  simple  operation  of 
two  or  three  fundamental  principles.  Were  tliis  point  in  argument 
now,  I  would  boldly  ha;£ard  the  assertion  that  the  sacred  volume 
contains  intrinsic  evidences  of  beins;  come  from  God— because  the 
same  plan  and  consummate  wisdom  displayed  in  the  construction  of 
the  material  universe,  are  equally  developed  in  these  holy  oracles 
in  the  renovation  of  man.  But  if  the  contents  of  the  volume  of  reve- 
lation and  the  constituent  principles  of  religion  therein  inculcated  are 
to  become  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  this  debate^  they  should  be 
taken  only  from  the  ^ooAr  which  contains  them. 

In  such  an  investigation  I  apprehend  that  Mr.  Owen  cannot  b« 
permitted  to  travel  out  of  the  record.  But  we  will  take  ike  book 
(^Biblos)  and  examine  what  is  written  there  by  the  same  crUeria 
which  we  would  apply  in  an  analysis  of  the  writings  of  Cicero,  of 
Demosthenes,  of  Sallusi;  or  of  Xenophon.  But  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  for  me  to  reply  to  my  friend^s  religious  opiniotts  and  social 
views  in  his  own  favorite  style. 

There  was,  however,  one  point  on  which  my  opponent  had  nearly 
staggered  upon  the  truth.  He  asked  if  Christianity  consisted  in  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  or  primarily  in  a  few  general  principles 
and  leading  facts  therein  contained?  He  apprehended  the  latter,  and 
that  these  might  be  stated  in  a  very  few  words.  I  presume  he  must  have 
had  reference  to  the  historic  facts  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  salva- 
tion of  sinners,  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  to  heaven. 
&c.     Now  this  is  the  only  legitimate  mode  of  arguing  this  topic. 

Yesterday  we  discussed  the  evidences  of  the  Jewish  religion.  We 
have  been  pursuing  the  very  plan  which  our  opponent  suggests.  Has 
it  not  been  repeatedly  affirmed  that  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
religion  are  predicated  upon  historic  facts — facts  triable  by  the  same 
criteria  as  all  other  historic  facts?  Afler  proceeding  a  little  &rther 
in  the  argument,  I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  conform  strictly  to 
Mr.  Owen's  plan.  I  have  asserted  that  the  Christian  religion,  as  well 
as  the  Jewish,  was  predicated  upon  facts.  And  I  will  rest  the  whole 
merits  of  tliis  controversy  upon  my  ability  to  prove  the  three  leading 
facts  on  which  Christianity  is  based,  and  the  consequent  inability  of 
niy  opponent  to  disprove  them,  1st.  Tliat  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified 
upon  Mount  Calvary,  as  attested  by  the  four  Evangelists.    2d.  That 
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his  body  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  ofArimatliea.  And  3dly. 
That  he*  did  actually  rise  from  the  dead,  and  appeared  upon  the  earth 
for  forty  days,  having  during  that  time  repeated  intercourse  with  his 
disciples^  and-tiw.t  at  the  end  of  that  period  he  did  actually  ascend  to 
heayen.  Now  this  tender  closes  every  avenue  to  the  introduction  of 
metaphysical  subtlety j  or  mere  ojiinions  about  Christianity  into  this 
argument.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  the  simple,  sub- 
lime, and  majestic  design  of  him  "whose  ways  are  not  as  man's  ways," 
to  efiect  an  entire  moral  revolution  in  mankind  by  the  simple  opera- 
tion of  the  intrinsic  weight,  validity,  and  moral  energy  of  these  focts. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  tliat  all  the  principles  necessary  to  make 
manha:ppy,  and  elevate  his  nature  to  its  highest  point  of  dignity,  and 
to  enable  him  to  meet  death  fearlessly,  are  native  to,  inherent  in,  and 
inalienable  from,  these  facts — I  mean  the  facts  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
crucified,  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  on  the  third  day.  The  infiuenco 
of  these  facts  is  irresistible.  No  man  ever  did  honestly  believe  them 
who  did  not  in  consequence  thereof  experience  that  all  his  powcr» 
and  faculties  were  exalted  and  refined.  And  thus,  in  the  wonderful 
wisdom  of  God,  has  the  whole  moral  and  religious  revolution  which 
he  designed  to  eflfect  over  the  world,  been  predicated  upon  the  opera- 
tive moral  energy  of  these  facts, 

Mr.  Owen  speaks  of  the  endless  varieties  of  religion;  but  the  world 
has  never  had  but  three  divine  religiot!s  dispensations :  the  first  adapt- 
ed to  the  primitive  state  of  man — the  second  adapted  to  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  a  people  living  under  social  and  municipal  Institutions,  and 
prophetic  and  typical  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  founder  of  ekrisHanity,  And  these  three  divine  developements  of 
religion  all  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  Jesus  rose  frou> 
the  dead,  ascended  to  heaven,  and  was  there  received  as  the  Son  of 
God.  We  do  know  that  all  the  superstitions  in  the  world  have  grown 
out  of  these  three  developements  of  divine  authority  in  matters  of 
religion.  What  is  Mahometanisra  but  a  corruption  of  Christianity  ? 
I  wonld  not  call  the  Persian,  the  Roman,  nor  the  Egyptian  religions, 
difierent  religions,  but  different  sects  of  the  same  religion,  just  as  I 
i^ould  eall  l^£diometanism  a  corruption  of  Christianity.  There  is  not 
a  single  supernatural  truth  in  the  Koran,  that  is  not  borrowed  from 
the  Testaments.  Whatever  may  have  been  invented  by  the  licenti- 
ousness of  human  imagination,  there  never  has  been  but  one  divinely 
revealed  religion.  Hence  in  all  these  superstitions  we  find  capital 
ideas,  sentiments,  and  terms  which  could  not  have  been  originated 
by  human  imagination,  or  derived  from  any  other  source  than  an  im- 
incdtate  and  Sire^i  divine  revelation.  We  can  show  that  all  the 
national  records  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  times  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  embrace  the  outlines  of  the  Mosaic  Recount  in  the  book  of 
Genesis.  We  can  show  that,  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  with  the 
oxeeption  of  the  Chaldeans,  there  was  not  a  circumjacent  natioa^ 
that  had  not  all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Abraham,  save  with 
regard  to  his  own  posterity,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  defection 
of^the  Chaldeans  that  Abraham  was  commaiided  to  depart  into  ^ 
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strange  land,  because  that  people  were  apostatizing  and  &llfng  off 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  to  the  worship  of  idol^.  So  fitr 
we  have  submitted  the  outlines  of  this  matter  with  a  reference  to  the 
past  and  present.  Yesterday  I  introduced  aa  argument  prodicated 
upon  the  historic  evidences  in  support  of  Judaism  and  Christiamty. 
I  presented,  in  the  first  instance,  certain  criteria  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  decide  whether  historic  facts  are  credible,  and  gave  an 
analysis  of  these  evidences  and  their  criteria.  With  a  reference  to 
the  true  merits  of  this  controversy,  we  have  laid  down  fear  criteria 
of  the  verity  of  historic  fects: — 1st.  That  the  recorded  facts  on  which 
we  may  rely  with  safety,  must  be  cognizable  by  the  sens^.  2d.  HkTO 
been  exhibited  in  the  fece  of  day.  s3.  That,  in  perpetual  commenxK 
ration  of  these  fects,  monumental  institutions  were  adopted  simul* 
taneously  with  their  occurrence.  And,  4th.  Continued  down  to  the 
present  day.  We  did  afhrm  and  adduce  some  proofe  that  no  Act 
possessing  these  four  criteria  of  its  verity,  could  possibly  be  felse; 
that  it  was  entirely  out  of  Mr.  Owen^s  power  to  select  a  single  6ict| 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  any  nation  of  the  world,  which,  poBsessing 
these  four  criteria  of  verity,  ever  was  proved  to  be  fiJse.  But  wo 
intend,  before  coming  to  the  point  more  immediately  at  issue,  to 
show  that  these  matters  of  fact  were  not  (as  sceptics  affirm)  greedily 
believed  by  merely  a  few  friends  and  partisans;  but  that  these  stu- 
pendous facts  were  exhibited,  not  for  the  purpose  of  confirmii^  the 
belief  of  friends,  but  to  overconie  the  disbelief  of  enemies.  Moees 
(for  example)  was  sent  to  lead  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  but  this  people  were  as  unwilling  to  leave  the  land,  as 
Pharaoh  was  to  let  them  go.  Hence  the  ten  stupendous  miracles 
exhibited  by  Moses  were  as  necessary  to  persuade  the  people  to  de- 
part, as  they  wpre  to  coerce  Pharaoh  to  permit  them.  The  necessary 
inference  is,  that  the  enactment  of  these  ten  wonders  was  as  necessa- 
ry for  the  conviction  of  the  Israelites  as  their  oppressors.  Moses 
himself  demurred  when  the  conduct  of  the  Israelitish  host  was  cast 
upon  him ;  the  people  were  unwilling  to  quit  the  land  of  their  captivity, 
and  Pharaoh  strenuously  opposed  their  departure ;  but  by  the  resist- 
less influence  of  these  ten  wonderful  facts,  all  were  maide  confenn- 
able  to  the  divine  will.  These  facts  were  designed  to  be  of  such  high 
import  as  to  reconcile  Moses  to  his  responsible  undertaking,  to  ovet- 
come  the  pertinacity  and  avarice  of  Pharaoh,  and  inspire  the!  Israelites 
with  a  courage  which  enabled  them  to  pass  fearlessly  through  the 
bed  of  the  Red  Sea.  You  perceive,  then,  that  all  circumstances 
concurred  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  deception  in  regard  to 
the  truth  of  the  facts  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  their  reception  upon 
any  slight  and  superficial  evidence.  They  were  in  their  nature  caK 
culated  to  arouse  every  energy,  and  to  take  fiist  hold  upon  eveiry 
feeling  of  man.  They  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  facte  of  the 
Siiblimest  character,  the  most  momentous  import,  and  the  most  irret 
sistible  influence.  The  course  adopted  by  my  opponent  in  this  debate 
has  compelled  me  to  introduce  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  the  evi- 
dences that  not  only  the  iostituttons  of  the  passoveiv  circumcieioD,^ 
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the  redemption  of  the  first-bom,  but  that  divers  other  commemorative' 
institutions  and  ritual  observances  of  the  Jewish  law  warrant  us  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Jewish  religion  is  an 
antetypical  symbolic  attestation  in  proof  of  the  divine  mission  of  the' 
Bfiessiah.  And  now^  as  I  do  not  wish  immediately  to  introduce  another 
part  of  the  subject,  I  resign  the  floor  to  my  opponents 

Mr.  OwEX  rifles. — 
My  friends — Our  debate  is  to  be  published,  and  therefore  the  mat- 
ter advanced  by  the  disputants  ought  to  be  such  as  to  command  seri- 
ous reflections,  and  to  exercise  the  most  discriminating  powers  of  our 
judgment;  for  this  sole  reason  have  I  on  divers  and  sundry  occasions 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  pretermitted  all  reply  to  my  friendi 
Mr.  Campbeirs  catechisms.     Being  quite  familiar  with  the  whole 
range  of  my  friend^s  arguments  and  topics,  I  have  been  perfectly 
aware  that  the  further  they  were  pursued,  the  more  mazy,  intangible^ 
and  interminable  the  argument  would  become;  and  I  have  therefore 
been  most  desirous  to  keep  your  attention  riveted,  if  possible,  to  plain; 
Bimple,  tangible  matters  of  fact,  and  to  those  things  from  which  we 
may  derive  the  highest  practical  benefit  and  utility  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  posterity — t  Wanted  to  keep  your  judgment  and  discrimatioh 
constantly  in  exercise,  and  your  imagination  out  of  play.    But  were 
I  to  recognize,  even  indirectly,  that  a  dissertation  concerning  Pharaoh 
and  his  host — ^the  God  who  created  Pharaoh  and  hardened  his  heart, 
ao  that  he  would  not  let  the  people  go — ^who  descended  from  heaven 
to  cover  the  earth  with  all  sorts  of  loathsome  and  noxious  vermin — 
were  1, 1  say,  to  recognize  a  dissertation  of  the  dux  and  reflux  of  the 
Aed  Sea,  and  the  causing  of  the  uncongealed  water  to  stand  up  per* 
pendicularly,  on  each  side  oflts  margin,  like  parallel  stone  walls  in  a 
Jane;  were  I  to  recognize  the  narrative  of  these  and  other  marvelF, 
with  which  we  have  been  edified,  as  at  all  relevant  or  pertinent  to  the 
point  of  debate  at  present  before  us,  I  should,  upon  reflection  on  my 
conduct,  certainly  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  when  I  consented  to 
waste  my  time  and  yours,  in  this  pueril^  way,  I  was  out  of  my  senses! 
Once,  for  all,  my  fjriends,  I  wish  to  state  distinctly  that  I  cherish  sin- 
cere ^;ood  feelings  towaHs  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,    I  am  sure  he 
is  entirely  conscientious,  and  that  he  is  with  an  honest  zeal  exerting 
himself  to  nuuie  yo\}  to  believe  what  he  thinks  the  truth;  but  I  also 
discover  tliat  Mr.  CampbelPs  mind,  (powerful  as  it  is,)  has  from  infan- 
cy been  filled  and  vitiated  with  an  accumulation  of  ancient  and  fab-* 
ulous  legends  concerning  Pharaoh  with  his  hardened  heart ;  the  im- 
mobility  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  variety  of  other  such  novelties,  which, 
unfortunately  for  the  true  interest,  happiness,  and  virtue  of  mankind, 
has  been  delved  out  of  the  rubbish  of  antiquity,  from  which  none  but 
the  most  ungovemed  imagination  would  ever  have  thought  of  extract- 
ing them,     aly  friend, Mr. Campbell, possesses  a  lively  imagination;- 
an  imagination  which  has  beendceply  involved  in  these^  to  him,  high 
mysteries;  nature  has  been  bountiful  to  him  in  his  organization^  isnd 
many  of  his  talenttf  have  beeit  highly  cultrvated;  but  what  have  the 
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circumstances  of  his  learned  education  in  the  old  scmiharies  of  Eu* 
uope  done  for  him?  why,  simply  this,  they  have  placed,  (if  I  maybe 
allowed  to  use  the  figure,)  a  Chinese  shoe  upon  a  mind  vigorous  from 
its  birth,  and  which  nature  formed  capable  of  being  expanded  to  the 
largest  and  most  capacious  dimensions ;  but  what  mind  can  reach  itd 
natural  dcvelopement,  when  those  who  have  the  forming  of  it,  rivet  a 
Chinese  shoe  upon  it,  believing  all  the  while  that  tbcy  are  improving 
it  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  most  wholesome  and  abundant  harvests  of 
utility  and  benefit  to  mankind?  Mr.  Campbell  possesses  the  powct 
of  combining  and  generalizing  with  great  rabidity ;  he  brings  his  ideas 
before  you  in  a  very  imposing  shape;  but  1  have  something  more  val- 
uable to  adduce  than  legends  about  Pharaoh  and  the  Red  Sea.  It  is 
my  high  duty  to  place  before  the  world  that  which  may  enable  them 
to  think  rationally,  nni  consequently  to  adopt  a  wholesome  and  ben* 
eficial  practice.  1  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible 
that  any  religion  can  be  true,  because  all  religions  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  as  exhibited  in  man.r— I 
will  further  undertake  to  prove  that  the  combined  and  aggregate 
mflucnce  of  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  have  not,  through  all  past 
ages  up  to  the  present  hour,  effected  so  much  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind  in  virtue,  and  consequent  happiness,  as  the  general  adop- 
tion of  these  principles,  when  properly  applied  in  practice,  will  effect 
m  five  years.  I  have,  therefore,  something  to  lay  before  you  highly 
important  to  yourselves  and  posterity,  and  this  causes  me  greatly  to 
deprecate  any  distraction  or  confusion  of  your  minds  by  any  usdess 
metaphysical  disquisitions  which  are,  in  their  nature,  almost  inter- 
minable, and  which  never  can  lead  to  any  beneficial  practical  result. 
Five  senses  have  been  afforded  us,  and  we  know  of  a  certainty  no  facts 
beyond  what  these  senses  teach  us ;  and  these,  my  friends,  are  amply 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  whole  merits 
of  this  discussion.  Were  I,  my  friends,  so  far  to  forget  myself  and 
the  dignity  of  the  subject  which  you  have  been  convened  to  hear  dis- 
cussed, as  to  bestow  the  slightest  degree  of  notice  upon  any  of  those 
fanciful  notions,  miracles,  marvels,  and  fabulous  legends,  with  a  crib- 
ical  dissertation  upon  which  my  friend  has  edified  us,  I  should  con*- 
ceive  that  my  time  and  faculties  were  just  as  much  wasted  and  misap- 
pied  as  if  I  were  to  recognize  the  historic  wonders  enacted  by  "Jack, 
the  Giant-Killer,"  as  pertinent  or  relevant  to  the  subject  matter  of 
this  debate.  Indeed  I  conceive  the  narration  o£  Jockos  exploits  to  be 
less  5i//?cr-natural,  and  therefore  more  instructive. 

My  friends,  I  well  know  that  many  of  you  have,  from  the  earliest 
infancy,  been  trained  to  cherish  the  utmost  reverence  for  these  absur- 
dities ;  you  reverence  them,  not  only  because  they  are  encrusted  with 
the  venerable  rust  of  antiquity,  but  }*ou  pay  still  greater  adoration 
to  them,  because  they  have  been  handed  down  to  you,  claiming  t» 
have  the  sanction  of  that  fearful  and  mysterious,  yet  unmeaning, 
phrase,  "sacred  and  divine  tradition.'*  But  that  same  sense  of  duty 
which  prompted  me  to  cross  so  many  longitudes  and  latitudes,  in  or- 
der to  give  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  this  meeting,  compels  me  tp 
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*^rry  aloud  and  spare  not;''  to  speak  out  boldly  and  fearlessly  the 
truth.  It  is  contrary  to  all  my  feelings,  sentiments,  and  professions  to 
outrage  w  here  it  is  avoidable,  on  prejudice,  or  to  cause  the  slightest  de 
gree  of  pain  or  irritation  to  the  feelings  of  any  of  my  fellow-beings ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  irrelevancy  to  the  subject  before  us  of  j\Ir. 
Campbell's  dissertation  upon  the  fables  of  antiquity,  I  should  not  have 
been  compelled  to  put  your  feelings,  patience,  and  pre;judice8  to  so 
csevcre  a  trial,  as  I  much  fear  a  just  and  conscientious  performance  of 
my  high  duty  will  now  compel  me  to  do.  Because  if  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  pursue  my  intended  course  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  like 
proving  that  one  and  one  made  two,  and  consequently  that  m  proving 
this  position,!  at  the  same  time  demonstrated  that  one  and  one  could 
never  make  three.  For  if  I  prove  man  to  be  what  I  state  him  to  be, 
I  thereby  remove  the  entire  foundation  on  which  all  religions  have 
been*erected.  By  thus  simply  stating  facts  in  such  a  manner  that 
you,  my  friends,  experience,  feel,  and  recognize  them  to  be  such; 
the  falsehood  of  all  religions  necessarily  becomes  manifest.  By  this 
course,  had  I  been  permitted  to  have  adopted  it,  I  should  have  avoid- 
ed coming  into  immediate  collision  with  your  early  and  deep-rooted 
prejudices. 

I  have  said  that  man,  at  birth,  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative  to 
his  own  organization,  and  is  not  permitted  to  create  any  part  of  his 
physical  or  intellectual  organization;  therefore  that  he  cannot  be  bad 
by  nature.  He  is  exactly  what  nature  has  made  him ;  you  may  be 
sure,  therefore,  that  all  religions  which  assume  that  man  is  bad  by 
nature,  are  &lse,  and  founded  in  ignorance  of  human  nature.  And 
secondly,  that  no  two  infants  have  ever  yet  been  known  to  possess 
an  identity  of  organization,  and  that  all  these  organic  differences 
between  individuals  have  been  created  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  individuals.  Now  this  is  either  true  or  false;  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, ifhe  proceeds  logically,  will  either  admit  or  disprove  this  first 
principle;  which,  if  true,  renders  it  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  bad 
by  nature .  Again,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  order  to  proceed  logically,  must 
admit  or  disprove  the  second  position :  that  the  organization  of  no 
two  children  have  ever  been  created  precisely  alike;  which,  if  true, 
demonstrates  that  there  can  neither  be  merit  nor  demerit  in  either,  on 
account  of  this  diversity  of  birth.  AAer  these  two  pomts  have  been 
acceded  to  or  disproved,  we  may  then  logically  proceed  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  third.  Now,  I  aver  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world 
presuppose  that  children  are  to  be  blamed  and  praised,  punishe<l 
or  rewarded,  according  to  their  characters  1  maintain  that  this 
supposition  is  a  gross  absurdity,  and  that  nothing  but  the  wander- 
ings of  the  imagination  could  have  led  us  into  this  error.  I  assume 
that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  disprove  the  two  first  positions. 
3.  We  affirm  that  each  individual  is  placed  without  his  knowledge  or 
consent,  Tinder  circumstances  which  irresistibly  influence  and  control 
him;  yet  that  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  is  somewhat  mod- 
ified by  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual's  organization.  Now  we 
perceive  that  the  foundation  of  human  character  is  in  our  organization ; 
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and  that  in  the  creation  of  this  organization,  we  have  had  no  tnafllier 
of  a^ncy  or  control.  The  further  dcvelopement  of  our  character  d^ 
pends  upon  our  circumstances  at  birth. 

If  we  had  been  born  among  the  Romans,  we  would  necessarily  have 
had  our  religious  faith  built  upon  the  mysteries  and  traditions  of  their 
mythology,  and  should  have  thought,  felt,  and  acted  in  all  thines  as 
they  did.  Had  we  been  born  at  the  time  it  is  said  Jesus  Christ  lived, 
we  might  have  assisted  to  crucify  him,  or  been  among  his  disciples. 
But  it  does  not  depend  upon  us  tthen  we  shall  come  into  the  world 
although  our  future  character  depends  so  materially  upon  it,  as  weD 
as  upon  the  particular  place  or  country  in  which  we  receive  our  inh 
pressions.  Did  any  of  us  prevent  ourselves  from  being  bom  in  the 
city  of  Constantinople  ?  Could  any  of  the  Turks  who  have  been  horn 
in  that  city,  have  prevented  it  from  being  their  birthplace  f  or  could 
they  help  being  taught  the  Mahometan  religion?  Now  is  there  a 
man  in  this  assembly  who  blames  a  native  of  the  city  of  Constantinople 
for  having  been  bom  a  Turk,  and  consequently  educated  a  Mussel-  ' 
men?  It  i«  absurd  to  suppose  that  merit  or  demerit  can  attach  to  the 
individual  on  account  of  the  place  of  his  nativity  or  the  peculiarity  of 
his  education.  It  is  too  gross  a  folly  to  attempt  to  reason  in  contradic- 
tion of  such  facts  as  these.  Nothing  but  the  overwhelming  effects  of 
early  and  contiiAied  impressions  could  induce,  or  rather  compel  any 
one  to  contend  against  such  facts  as  these.  No,  my  friends,  ^  an 
immutable  law  of  nature  that  man  shall  not  decide  when  or  where  he 
shall  be  born,  or  what  religion  he  shall  be  taught.  We  well  know 
with  what  tenacity  the  great  mass  of  mankind  retain  their  early  im- 
pressions. There  is  no  more  merit  in  being  a  christian  than  a  cannibal: 
both  are  what  their  organization  and  circumstances,  over  neither  a 
which  they  can  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  least  control,  have  com- 
pelled them  to  be.  Is  not  the  whole  matter  as  obvious  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four? 

I  may  also  remark  that  no  child  can  be  supposed  to  have  the  least 
influence  in  deciding  who  shall  be  its  parents.  Now  what  an  import- 
ant circumstance  in  forming  the  character  of  each  individual  is  this! 
Whether  the  child  shall  come  into  existence  in  the  midst  of  a  vicious 
and  degraded  family ;  or  whether  he  shall  be  born  into  a  family  of  the 
purest  habits,  the  hi^^hcst  intelligence,  and  the  most  virtuous  and  ami- 
able dispositions.  The  opposition  between  the  circumstanceisof  two 
children  thns  differently  ushered  into  the  world  is  immense.  But  ooght 
the  child  that  has  been  thus  fortunate  in  its  parentage  to  be  praised  v)r 
♦he  consequences  which  proceed  from  it?  or  is  the  offspring  of  vice 
and  iniquity  to  be  blamed  for  the  vicious  impression  received  from  its 
parentage  ?  This  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  easy  to  suppose  the  two  ex- 
tremes. But  the  child  which  has  been  most  unfortunate  in  the  circum- 
dances  of  its  birthplace  and  education,  claims  more  of  our  care, 
pity,  and  attention,  than  the  child  around  whose  cradle  the  most 
propitious  C^ircumstanc^s  have  shed  their  influence  from  the  hour  of 
its  birth.  You  see,  therefore,  that  the  individual  has  no  choice  as  to 
his  country,  his  parentage,  his  language,  or  any  of  those  thin^ 
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^hich  jfionatitute  the  whole  foundation  of  his  chaiacter.  And  thus 
his  character  is  entirely  fonned  for  him,  without  his  knowledge^  will, 
^  consent;  and  we  all  know  the  influence  which  our  early  impres- 
sions exercise  over  our  future  lives  and  conduct.  Have  I,  my  friends^ 
said  enough  to  convince  3^ou  of  the  errors  of  all  religions  which  pre- 
-suppose  quite  the  reverse  of  all  this,  and  give  a  very  different  direc- 
fion  to  all  our  tiiou^hts  and  feelings?  If  not,  1  will  go  oa^  for  the 
fubjeet »  inexhaustible. 

The  fifth  fundamental  law  of  human  nature  is — <<That  each 
individual  is  so  created  that^  when  young,  he  may  be  made  to 
leceive  impressions,  to  produce  either  true  ideas  or  false  notions, 
and  beneficial  or  injurious  habits;  and  to  retain  them  with  great 
tenacity.'*    Suppose  all  the  children  in  the  worid  were  placed  under 
drcumstanoes  to  receive  false  notions,  and  the  fact  is  so,  for  I 
bdiete  the  minds  of  the  present  and  all  past  generations  have  been 
jdaced  under  circumstances  in  which,  instead  of  receiving  the  truth, 
they  have  been  con^Ued  to  receive  false  notions  upon  every  subject 
in  which  their  hajipiness  is  the  most  involved^  and  this  has  arisen- 
£rom  our  imagination  having  been  much  more  cultivated  on  all  reli- 
gious and  moral  subjects,  Sian  any  ef  our  other  faculties.      The 
whole  world  has  been  governed  alone  by  imagination,  on  all  these 
subjects.    We  have  been  so  much  deceived  in  consequence  that  we 
have  called  ourselves  reasonable  beings ;  but  there  never  was  a  greater 
misnomer.    What  is  there  that  is  reasonable  now  in  the  private  and 
public  conduct  of  mankind?    I  have,  for  forty  years,  been  trying  to 
discover  what  nation  or  people  thought  or  acted  in  a  rational  manner. 
Everywhere  have  I  sought  to  find  a  reasonable  population,  but  my 
seazxsh  has  been  fruitless.    I  have  found  them  all  governed  up  to  this 
hour  by  the  most  irrational  notions,  directly  contrar}^  to  right  reason 
and  their  own  interests  and  happiness.    It  is  not  for  the  interest  or 
happiness  of  any  portion  of  mankind  to  act  as  they  now  do.    By 
their  present  mode  of  proceedings  mankind  are  just  as  much  opposing 
their  real  interest,  as  the  child  who  would  spurn  from  him  the  most 
strengthening  food  or  the  most  salutary  medicine.    All  your  arrange- 
ments denote  the  absence  of  reason.     Look  to  those  of  government, 
religion,  law,  commerce,  war,  and  domestic  purposes,  and  they  all 
partake  of  this  character — they  all  tend  to  counteract  your  object, 
which  is  to  he  as  happy  as  the  nature  of  your  organization  will  per- 
mit.    My  friends,  consider  the  nature  of  the  duty  which  I  have  to 
perform.    Ejiowing  that  you  have  from  infancy  imbibed  the  most 
critmeous   notions   derived  from   the  wildest  imaginations,    what 
measures  can  I,  a  stranger,  take  to  enable  you  so  far  to  unassociate 
the  ideas  which  have  been  forced  into  your  minds  as  to  enable  you  to 
re-create  those  minds,  to  be  born  again,  and  thus  become  rational 
brings?    This,  my  friends,  is  no  light  task.     It  requires  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  patience,  and  perseverance,  and  self-devotion  t* 
Ihc  happiness  and  well  being  of  my  species  alone,  which  can  enable 
mo  to  disregard  all  that  you  may  suy  or  ihinli  of  me,  ail  that  you 
do  tp  mQf  forthe  sake  of'^doipg  you  good,    f  cam  have  no  indtvidMot' 
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interest  In  removing  your  prejudices.  What  private  omoluaieht^ 
siggrandizement  or  remuneration  could  I  ever  havie  promised  myself 
wm  the  beginning  of  my  arduous  course  up  to  the  present  momeAtf 
I  was  deeply  affected  by  the  degraded  state  in  which  I  discovered  aU* 
nations  to  be,  and  interested  for  the  happiness  of  my  species,  or  I 
never  would  have  come  forward  to  combat  the  darling  prejudices  of,' 
I  may  say,  the  whole  world.  But  I  well  knew  that  unless  somebody 
would  stand  in  the  gap  and  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  sacri- 
ficed, mankind  must  ever  remain  creatures  influenced  and  governed 
only  by  the  errors  of  their  early  impressions  which  render  them  daily 
and  hourly  liable  to  every  kind  of  suffering  and  misery,  for  which 
there  exist  no  other  necessity  than  ignorance  of  our  nature.  Had  I  not 
been  thoroughly  convinced  that  I  could  only  influence  you  to  direct' 
your  attention  to  simple  &cts,  and  discard  the  illusions  arising  from 
early  impressions,  made  through  the  imagination,  and  that*  you 
could  all  thereby  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  virtue  and  happiness,  I 
would  never  have  put  my  all  to  hazard  by  coming  forward  as  I  have 
done.  I  only  ask  you,  my  friends,  when  your  passions  are  calm  and 
your  judgment  cool,  to  take  these  twelve  laws  of  our  nature  under 
your  consideration^  to  examine  them  with  the  severest  scrutiny,  and 
to  read,  learn,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  them  until  you  fully  ccNtn- 
prehend  them.  For,  my  friends,  it  does  require  time  to  penetrate 
into  the  subject  so  as  to  understand  it  fully.  Not  that  the  subject  is 
intricate  in  itself,  but  the  excessive  and  extravagant  cultivation  of 
your  imaginations  in  opposition  to  existing  facts,  have  almost  destroyed 
your  judgments.  This  is  the  only  reason  why  you  cannot  follow 
me  as  rapidly  as  I  wish  to  proceed  with  my  devlopements  and  demon- 
strations of  these  twelve  laws,  and  of  the  highly  beneficial  practice 
to  which  they  will  lead.  No,  my  friends,  before  you  can  follow  roe 
in  my  illustrations  with  that  intensity  of  interest  which  the  subject  is 
so  pre-eminently  calculated  to  inspire,  these  twelve  laws  must  have 
previously  Occupied  your  most  serious  and  mature  reflections.  They 
lire  adapted  to  secure  your  health,  your  comfort,  your  peace  of  mind, 
and  they  will  open  human  nature  to  your  perusal  in  lilce  manner  as 
you  would  unfold  a  topographical  map. 

After  you  once  thoroughly  understand  thcf?e  twelve  laws,  and  shall 
be  intbnned  to  what  country,  cLass,  sect,  and  party,  any  individual 
beloni^s,  you  will  know,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  what  that  indi- 
vidual is.  His  general  thoughts,  views,  and  feelings  will  be  familiar 
tji>  you.  h,  may  appear,  my  friends,  presumptuous  and  assuming 
when  I  state  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  hunrian  nature  lies  as  palpably 
open  to  my  perusal  as  ever  the  map  of  any  country  was  presented  to 
you.  Therefore  I  cannot  be  snrprized  at  any  thing  I  hcrar  or  see,  I 
oan  imniodiatcly  trace  the  effect  to  its  cause;  and  if  you  too,  my 
friends,  only  possessed  this  knowledge,  so  easily  to  be  attained,  it 
would  minister  to  you  a  joy,  p.'jacc,  and  corisOfiition*  that  you  would 
^^ot  exchange  for  all  th^vwy>ild  pu.-'?<*?^ei-"- 
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Mr.  Campokll  rises — 
Mr.  Chairmaa — My  friend,  Mr.  Owen,  in  his  last  address,  has  jk'- 
vanced  a  great  many  assertions,  the  bearintr  of  which,  npon  the  subject 
bofbie  U3,  I  cannot  perceive,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Owen's  experience 
is  to  be  received  as  tantamount  to  incontrovertible  proof.     But  mv 
opponent,  numerous  as  his  assertions  nre^  advances  nothinir  tansriblt': 
he  avers,  indeed,  that  he  has  no  attachment  to  metaphysics;  that  he 
contenms  metaphysical  speculations; and  seems  plainly  to  ints^inuafo 
that  I  wished  either  in  whole  or  in  part  to  predicate  my  defence  of 
Christianity  upon  hair-breadth  metaphysical  subtleties.     Now  [  con- 
fidently appeal  to  every  individual  in  this  assembly,  whether  my 
principal,  my  sole  aim,  has  not  been  to  disentangle  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  every  poiat  connected  with  this  controversy,  from 
what  was  metaphysical  or  abstract.     In  the  coai*se  of  this  discussion 
have  I  not  tendered  an  issue  to  my  opponent  upon  several  points? 
Sa  vague  and  indefinite  is  my  opponent  in  the  use  of  his  terms  that  I 
do  aot  even  know  what  he  means  by  the  wor^  fact,     [Here  Mr,  Owen 
defines  a  &ct  to  he  that  which  exists^     \Vell,  now,  we  have  my 
friend^s  definition  of  the  word  ftict;  he  telFs  us  a  fact  is  that  which 
exisU;  but  I  apprehend  that  no  philologist  will  assent  to  this  deflriitiou 
of  the -word.     At  this  time  my  opponent  relies  upon  twelve  fact?, 
which  are  to  subvert  all  other  historic  facts  and  evidences?,  in  ihfi 
world.    These  twelve  facts,  then,  must  be  more  puissant  than  Aaron'  ^ 
rod;   than  the  ten  categories  of  Aristotle;  than  the  twelve  tables 
of  the  Decem-viri;  than  the  precepts  of  the  decalogue;  or  any  cod^-. 
of  lawB  or  system  of  legislation  ever  invented.     For,  by  these  twelve 
&ct8y  every  religious  impression  is  to  be  obliterated;  every  reliiijioiis 
idea  is  to  be  annihilated.     Upon  these  twelve  facts  are  predicated  an 
entirely  new  theory  of  man,  and  a  universal  moral  renovation.  Some- 
times these  are  twelve  divine  laws  of  human  nature ;  sometimes  twelve 
logical  propositions  to  fee  demonstrated;  and  then  twelve  facts  more 
potent  than  the  rod  of  Moses.     But  out  of  all  these  twelve  wonderful 
facts,  where  is  the  tangible  fact  before  us?    We  have  been  told  that 
a  fact  is  that  which  exists;  but  a  stone  exists,  and  so  docs  a  tree,  qn 
idea,  an  opinion.    But  can  we  logically  say  that  an  opinion  is  a  mat- 
ter of  fiict?    Definitions  of  this  character  are  to  be  found  in  the  wri 
tings  of  the  commentators  upon  the  Justiniai   code;    definitions 
which  serve  no  other  purpose  but  to  obscure  the  text.     We  must  have 
a  more  logical  definition  than  this:  afact  is  that  which  eonsts,  StOney, 
tr^es,  and  opinions  exist,  and  are  all  these  alike  to  be  considered  as 
matterajof  fact?    But  my  friend  has  conceived  twelve  imaejinations- 
he  has  had  twelve  pretty  dreams  about  human  nature;  and  on  these 
he  has  ventured  to  predicate  every  thing  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  man.     Now  suppose  Mr."  Owen  should  attempt  to  prove  tliat  there 
never  was  such  a  man  as  General  Washington,  and  no  such  historic 
fact  as  the  American  Revolution,  and  no  such  monumental  commem- 
orative institution  as  the  annual  celebration  of  the  fourth  of  July; 
that  there  never  existed  an  Emperor  Augustus,  or  an  Emperor  N^ipo- 
Jeon;  suppose,  I  re|>eaty  that  he  should  undertake  to  prove  that  Wasli- 
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ington,  the  father  of  his  country,  the  great  moral  hero,  never  existed, 
and  that  the  United  States  have  never  been  emancipated  from  tlie 
(liraldom  of  tlie  parent  country;  it  would,  I  contend,  be  just  aa  logi- 
cal, as  pertinent,  and  as  rational  in  Mr.  Owen  to  adduce  these- twelve 
facts  in  evidence  that  all  tliese  matters  of  history  were  mere  ficttom 
and  fables,  as  to  attompt  to  prove  by  the  adduction  of  his  twelve  lawp 
of  human  nature,  that  the  facts  on  which  religion  is  predicated,  never 
had  existence.  There  appears  to  mo  to  be  just  as  much  logic,  rea* 
son,  and  good  sense,  in  the  one  process  of  demonstration  as  in  the 
other. 

AH  my  anticipations  have,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  been 
entirely  disappointed.  1  did  expect  to  have  matters  of  fact  plainly, 
rationally,  and  logically  presented.  I  did  expect  to  witness  a  power- 
ful display  of  tiiat  reason  which  sceptics  so  much  adore.  Now  judge 
of  my  mortification  in  finding  nothing  presented  to  me  but  intaagible 
verbiage;  in  discovering  tliat  my  friend  uses  terms  and  phrases  in  a 
^nse  entirely  at  variance  with  Uieir  received  interpretation  and  com- 
mon acceptation ;  in  a  sense  irreconcilcnble  to  what  we  call  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind.  I  see  plainly  that  there  is  nothing  left  for 
luc  but  to  proceed  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  presenting  the 
true  groimds  and  solid  reasons  on  which  we  christians  build  our 
faith. 

M  Christianity  is  universally  represented  to  be  matter  of  belief — and 

A>elief  always  requires  testimony.    Now,  the  question  is,  whe&er  Ihe 

christian  belief  is  rational '?  Christianity  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  treatise 

f  on  chemistry ,  or  botany,  or  mathematics  ^  but  it  makes  a  demand  upon 

iour  faith;  and  is,  simply,  belief  predicated  upon  testimony.  All  that  it 

Requires  is,  to  examine  its  evidences ;  and  the  principal  end  and  aim 

proposed  in  this  discussion  to  which  the  public  has  been  invited,  was 

^/i  examination  into  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 

It  is  conceded  that  our  religion  is  built  upon  faith,  and  therefore  all 
that  can  be  legitimately  inquired  into,  on  this  topic,  is,  whether  this 
is  a  faith  which  a  man,  in  possession  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and 
jiis  five  senses,  can  rationally  entertain;  whether  a  man  of  a  sound 
mind  can  reasonably  be  a  christian.  I  presume  this  to  be  the  true 
pridicament  of  this  discussion  in  its  present  stage.  The  question  is, 
^  \Vhcther  to  be  christians  wojnust  hprn^Q  rtrearoing  enthnslafettf^  and 
the  mcr6  croalugg^pfwilirimag^^  or,  on  the  other  hand.  Can 

we  1)0  chrTstiaaa^on  ra^onaToi^UmCd^  testimony  ?    I 

IKink  I'should  be  almost  willing  to  leave  it  to"  aTjufjr  of  twelve"  scep- 
lics  to  decide  whether  or  not  this  is  the  legitimate  question  to  be  dis- 
cussed here .  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  or  not  testimony  on 
which  Christianity  is  built,  is  of  a  character  to  carry  conviction  to 
rational  minds^  if  so,  every  rational  man  must  believe  chrislianity; 
if^  otherwise,  he  must  reject  it.  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  other 
question  at  present  before  us.  Now,  in  the  pros^utionof  this  inqui- 
ry, I  have  laid  myself  fairly  open  to  the  detection  of  any  fallacy  into 
\yhich  I  may  chance  to  fall.  I  have  invited  any  gentleman  wbo  may 
bo  in  possession  of  any  l^istoriC|  philosophic,  or  logical  objecttoOfto 
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n\y  argumontto  adduce  it  citlicr  orally  or  iu  writing;  and  I  now  reiter- 
ate the  pledge  to  meet  fairly,  every  fair  and  logical,  objection.  I  con- 
tend that  I  now  stand  upon  the  proper  ground.  I  an)  not  afraid  that 
*f  all  the  lights  of  science  were  radicitcd  n[>on  Christianity,  that  any 
fallacy  could  be  detected;  but  I  contend  this  is  no  scientific  question 
fi>r  scientific  men  to  differ  and  s{>eculate  upon,  I  contend  that  the 
Ultimate  grounds  on  which  Christianity  is  to  be  founded,  are  those 
which  have  been  stated.  We  yesterday  progressed  so  far  in  the  ar- 
gument introduce<],  as  to  inquire  at  you,  if  there  were  an  individual 
^mong  you  who  could  Iw  induced  to  set  apart  one  hour  of  his  time, 
Or  one  lamb  of  his  flock,  or  to  plant  a  single  straw  in  the  ground,  ia 
perpetual  commemoration  of  a  fact  which  never  did  occur, 

I  will  venture  to  ttssert  that  if  the  people  of  Cincinnati  were  to 
erect  twelvo^tuiie  p^IiAn  up^ni  the  bank  of  the  Ohio,  commemorative 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  founders  of  this  city  passed  over  the  refluent 
waters  of  the  Ohio,  as  over  dry  land;  took  {t^isscssion  of  this  cite,  and 
here  located  themselves  permanently;  I  say,  thcfe  twelve  stones  creel- 
ed in  perpetual  attestation  of  tliis  supposed  matter  of  fact  would  not 
he  permitted  to  stand  for  one  year.  Such  monuments  woukl  shock 
the  common  sense  of  little  boj-?^,  and  they  woidd  prostrate  them,  1 
do  not  believe  they  could  keep  tiieir  mouumcuts  standing  even  a  sin- 
gle day.  But  there  is  a  nation  now  cxttiting,  which  derives  its  origin 
from  a  period  of  more  remote  antiquity  than  that  in  whicJi  the  foi.ii- 
dation  of  the  Chaldean,  the  Medo-Persian,  the  Grecian,  Roman,  ot 
any  other  empire  of  antiquity  was  laicL  Everj'  livi  ng  vestige  of  these 
tmce  great  and  mighty  empires  of  aniiquity  has  disappeared;  a.nd 
there  does  not  now  exist  the  man  who  can  trace  up  his  lineage  to 
any  Greek  or  Roman  progenitors,  notwithstanding  the  ample  means 
possessed  by  these  nations  of  perpetuating  the  momor}'  of  their  natienul 
existence  and  grandeur* 

But  the  Jewish  nation  is  still  in  existence,  and  we  see  them  still 
holding  fast  their  venerable  oracles,  which  were  delivered  to  them 
^Hir  thousand  years  ago,  and  able  to  trace  up  their  ancestry  to  old 
Abraham  and  Sarah.  We  discover  them  still  devotedly  attached 
to  a  religion  so  admiisably  contrived  that  it  does  not  contain  a  type 
nor  a  symbol  which  wa«  not  designed  for  its  perpetuation,  and  which 
does  not  prove  it  to  be  divine. 

The  Jewish  is,  indeed, a  nation  sifigenerisy  the  only  nation  we  know 
43£f  whose  records  are  coetaneous  with  their  primitive  origin.  Ilie^e 
reMSords  were  most  solemnly  deposited  in  that  sacred  chest,  under  tiie 
cherubim  of  glory,  which  none  but  the  consecrated  high  priest  dare 
approach.  In  this  sacred  chest  were  deposited  the  two  tables  of  tlio 
covenant  in  the  hand-writing  of  Jehovah.  These  records  not  only  con- 
etituted  all  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  the  whole  of  the  civil  and 
municipal  polity  of  their  repository  was  that  sacred  chest,  which  was 
awful  and  terrible,  and  calculated  to  inspire  i-everencc  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  and  women  who  had  witnessed  every  important  fact  that 
was  therein  inserted;  persons  who  had  witnessed  two  millions  of  their 
"^pDntrymctfi  passing  through  the  dry  channel  of  the  R«d  Sea;  who 
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hnd  heard  the  vulcc  of  God  and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet;  who  had 
seen  two  millions  sustained  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years  bv  a 
miracle;  who  had  witnessed  the  miraculous  passoge  over  the  Jordab. 
These  were  facts  which  caused  the  hearts  of  the  natives  to  quake  be* 
ibre  the  army  of  the  Israelites,  so  that  they  gave  up  their  possessions 
to  them  almost  without  resistance.  The  annals  of  this  nation,  coe- 
taneous  with  their  existence,  have  been  wonderfully  preserved ;  their 
religion  alon«  has  preserved  these  records.  Moreover  the  Jews  hare 
been  made  to  hold  these  oracles  in  such  a  manner  a»>  to  prechide 
^e  possibility  of  any  collusion  between  them  and  Christianity. 

Never  was  there  such  a  climax  of  evidence  presented.    I  am  now 
looking  back  four  thoti5and"yeafB,  and  am  showing  thfft  from  th^'lc*  -* 


is  impossible  to  impose  npnnji  nyjon^ln  thfi  aplei^ipi  ft^  j  pftrpnfiial   nl> 

seirance  of-TtnTnyrttuTimi  corrjjnpmf^T"*"^"  ^  n  "I^^Mmftttinpn  that 
never  did  W6ili^.  1  dety  MrfOwen  to  produce  the  instance  on  record 
'n^iieh^eesr-ta refute  this  position;  or  the  historic  fact  possessing  the 
four  criteria  which  can  be  proved  to  be  false.*  But  all  the  evidences 
are  not  yet  before  you. 

What  is  the  philosophic  ch^aracter  of  tliis  religion?-  Previously  to 
fho  patriarchal  revelations,  it  is  presumable  that  there  was  not  in  the 
Hvhole  vocabulary  of  human  speech  terms  expressive  of  the  character 
and  purposes  of  God  or  of  spiritual  ideas.  In  revealing  religion  to 
ram  it  became  necessary  to  give  him  also  a  new  vocabulary.  This  . 
^•  as  executed,  as  we  teach  children  by  signs,  the  arts  of  reaiding  and 
nritiag.  We  will  take  our  illustration  from  the  philosophy  of  a 
child's  primer  book.  There  we  find  the  picture  of  a  house,  a  tree, 
lamb,  &c.  ifec.  Now  what  does  this  mean?  Is  it  intended  merely 
t'j  amuse  tlie  child  ?  No:  it  is  predicated  upon  the  philosophy  of  his 
rtature — upon  tho  supposition  that  the  infant,  in  order  to  associate 
I  I'^as,  must  have  the  aid  of  sensible  character?.  There  is  much 
]>hilosophy  implied  in  the  invention  of  a  child^s  primer.  The  ideaot 
a  hoii3e  is  proKOntci  to  the  child  in  a  diagram  of  an  inch  square.  *^ 

••Mr.  Deniiison  of  ('Incinnatj,  a  learned  and  intelligent  teacher  of  the  christian 
religion,  gave  me  the  following  statement — "A  sceptical  gentleman,  in  8col- 
li.ncl,  spent  twenty  years  In  sci*utinizing  the  history  of  all  nations  and  all  reU- 
Kion<i,  to  obtain  Ihp  knowledge  ol'  facts,  or  miracles,  which  might  be  tested  by 
ihe  same  criteria  by  which  the  advocates  of  Christianity  test  the  ikcts  adduced 
to  sustain  the  credibility  of  the  scriptures  composmg  the  Old  and  New  Testar 
mcntg.  He  imagined  that  he  could  subvert  the  whole  system  of  Christianity, 
I  y  showing  that  the  fictitious  miracles,  alleged  by  the  Pagans,  Mahometans 
mkI  olhcif!,  to  have  been  performed  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  relig^tons  ac-^— 
I:  ;iowK-dged  by  chiistians  to  be  false,  are  as  well  entitled  to  credence  as  Uiose 
ri4':ts  on  which  the  truth  of  the  christian  religion  is  predicated.     But  his  labori" 


origm  of  the  christian  rehgion,  and  in  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  fuith  in  Christ.  Such  is  the  force  of  truth  on  minds  not 
'jiUJrely  bhndcd  by  prejudice,  theory,  or  preconceived  opinionv^"-  -• 
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Thus  the  child  discovers  that  a  house  can  be  represented  artificially 
a  so  small  a  compass;  and  thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  intrvxiucing 
into  its  mind  the  use  of  literal  characters;  the  letter  A  being  as  per- 
fectly 9l:tificial  as  the  picture  of  a  house.  In  tliis  way  a  cliiid  is 
taught  to  discriminate  the  elementary  artificial  characters  of  written 
language,  and  then  we  teach  it  the  influence  of  these  characters  in 
combination.  The  introduction  of  the  pj/'tlin'd  prii^^"'*  >^^f'>^-  wasr  prc- 
iicated  uponsiich  views  oT'tliVrpTi; if »Mf>phy  nfthp^  iiifa.nt  miiidr  And 
iSat  was  the  picture  presented  by  the  Almij^hty  in  th;i  c^radual  de- 
?el(S'pem"ent  ot  tnose  0|racte3  of  which  thc_Jjewish[i^^^^  was  designed 
tD'"%e.  the  repository?  .  it  waa  an  dltar— -4lien  aJanilJ-r-iind  then  a 
Msdiaton  _jtte  whole^^  by  pictures  and  symbols. 

what  were.the,§dtarjSacr^  so  many  pictures 

peaented  to  tl^e  mind?  It  was  therefore  necessary  tha^  God  should 
proceed  on  this  plan,  and  testch  th»  pcopte'arpew  languajgc^jiiifrorent 
fmm  thnffn'^Yhjfh  "Adain  wan  inpitmrtrf?  IrTOW"l>ecanie  necc^>(aai^' 
tibat^^  language  of  symbols  should  "be  axS^tod  •  and^r  Ihis  purpose 
CrDd  pfesentea  these  pictures  to'  their  mi nds.  Hence  a  house  was 
^^^^^^-$S!i.5ni?l^i?S-lS^  There  was  not  a  pm  in  that 

house,  nor  any  article  of  furniture,  nor  any  garment,  nay,  not  a  loop, 
or  a  button,  that  was  not  prefigured  to  IMosos  on  Mount  Sinai — and 
all  exhibited  to  him,  as  Paul  sviys^as  patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens. 
Those  their  religion  taught  them  to  regard  with  the  deepest  rever- 
ence. But  the  Jews  did  not  understand  the  import  of  the  symbols 
which  they  thus  reverenced;  and  this  proves  the  absence  of  all  fraud 
and  collusion.  If  they  had  understood  the  meaning  of  these  symbols 
and  could  have  reasoned  clearly  from  them  to  the  things  symbolized, 
there  might  be  some  ground  to  suspect  collusion.  But  the  striking 
&ct  is,  that  the  nation  which  built  the  temple  did  not  understand  the 
stmbols  which  it  contained;  and  nothing  could  open  their  under- 
standings to  the  apprehension  of  their  import  until  one  stood  in  that 
temple  and  took  the  veil  which  separated  the  visible  from  the  invisible, 
and  rent  it  in  twain ;  showing  them  aflerwards  what  Moses  and  the 
prophets  did  mean*    If  sceptics  understood  this,  they  could  no  longer 


doubt  the  truth  of  Christianity.    All  ^ausible  objections  lam  wj] 

toex^^pjne;  but  those  reasonings  and  speculations  otjyir.  Owen  upon 

ufe  social  system  are'normore  objectidiJs'To'the  truth  ot  Christianity 

thainLr#>  thtii  Allej^auy  protUbei^afK^es  to  the  tneory  ot  the  earth's 

yhericiiy>^Jfae_Y  tycfelobiections  analogous  m  cnaracterTo  thoVo  of 

tne  olawoman  who  wouianot  believe  in  the  revolutions  of  our  planet 

^ecaugfijihe  never  yet  saw  her  garden^rouCTtothe  front  of  the  house. 

There  can  be  "n^  substantial  argii^     urgeJlLgainirihe 'verity  oT 

■JBeqfl.atupett<^ous  lacts  recorded  in  the  annaisof  Goid's  chosen  people. 

The  existing  observance  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  isof  itself  sutficicnt 

to  suence  all  cavillers,  and  to  convmce^Qvery  igan  capable  of  appiii - 

ciating  the  weight  of  hlstoric.gyMenee^lhnt  thftrn  could  not  havje  .been 

Trand,  or  collusion^  or  imposition,  in  the  recorded  JUjita^i;oncerniiig 

Ihe  origin  and  religi  ^n  of  this  nation.     This  eyidcBLCCj^n  my  Qj^ii nia- 

fea/is  invested  wiJijisoIeiTfi^'fnJTnlty^  tind  I  often  regard,  U.a»  the 

^•*.-  ■ _— — —  17* 
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focus  into  which  all  the  divine  light  of  revelation  J9  concenlmted 
EvervJ^t  of  the  recox^  conveys  to  my  mind  irresianble  eTiden^jthat 
Moses  was  commissioned  by  Gocl.  and  that  the  Jewish  reiunoD  »  a 
divme  revelation. 

Mn.  Owen  rises. 

My  Friends — ^Yoii  spe  these  two  books  which  I  hold  in  my  hands; 
here  is  one,  and  here  is  the  other;  do  these  two  books  added  together 
make  tliree  books  or  two?  Now  do  you  suppose  that  if,  after  such 
demonstration  as  this,  I  were  to  preach  to  you  tor  many  yean,  I  couW 
ever  succeed  in  convincing  you  that  one  added  to  one  made,  threef 
Now  this  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Gamp- 
belies  arguments  and  my  own.  I  place  most  distinctly  and  palpably 
before  you  the  fact  that  one  and  one  make  two— Mr.  Can^bell,  ifi 
conformity  with  his  early  impressions,  is  exerting  all  his  rhetiHnc  to 
])ersuade  you  to  believe  that  one  and  one  make  three;  and  this  errone- 
ous belief  wns  forced  into  his  mind  by  his  early  training  and  subsequent 
education — he  could  not  avoid  receiving  it,  and  how  can  he  help 
retaining  it.  He  has  truly,  therefore,  been  using  great  ingenuity  io 
attempts  to  convince  you  that  facts  are  not  facts,  as  we  see  them;  but 
that  one  and  one  make  three. 

} jet  us,  however,  my  friends,  try  and  get  back  to  the  investigation 
oi'  facts,  for  these  alone  can  give  us  real  knowledge.  We  will  there- 
in n-e  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  sixth  law  of  our  nature, 
M  hich  is  one  of  those  divine  laws  that  we  are  now  to  analyse,  and 
wliich  is  mDreovcr  one  of  those  stumbling  blocks,  one  of  those  diffi- 
'•ultioa  which  Mr.  Campbell  cannot  get  over;  one  of  those  things 
v'liich  he  calls  intangible,  because  he  can  make  no  impression  upon 
them. 

This  sixth  law  is,  "That  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  he  must 
believe  iicording  to  the  strongest  impressions  that  can  be  made  upon 
bis  feel  in*!;?,  and  other  faculties,  while  his  belief,  in  no  case,  depends 
upon  his  will.*"  Now  Mr.  Campbell  has  very  justly  told  you  that  reli- 
gion is  predicated  entirely  upon  faith,  and  thus  we  come  in  direct 
contact  with  each  other.  AVe  canno*  escape  direct  collision.  When 
J  once  have  occular  proof  that  one  and  one  make  two,  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  can  convince  me  they  make  three.  After  our 
occular  sense  has  become  fully  possessed  of  the  truth  of  this  simple 
fact,  we  may  go  farther,  and  say,  that  if  all  the  divines  and  all  the- 
religions  in  the  world  were  to  say  that  one  and  one  make  three,  we. 
would  find  it  impossible  so  fiir  to  control  our  will  as  to  believe  it. 
*\ow  when  I  know  that  I  have  not  one  particle  of  power  over  my 
belief;  that  what  I  shiEill  be  compelled  to  believe  has  never,  in  tlw 
vlightest  degree,  depended  upon  my  will,  hov/  is  it  possible  for  ntt^. 
F»lieve  that  the  being  who  formed  me  and  created  my  nature,  and 
•ubjertcd  it  to  the  resistless  infl  lence  of  this  sixth  law,  can  even 
;ittnl»utc  either  merit  or  demerit  to  any  belief  whatever?  I  could 
hing  this  discuscJion  just  now  to  a  very  short  point,  but  I  think  h 
vould  be  a  pity  to  have  it  closed  so  soon.     Now  the  question  is  really 
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tills,  Have  we  the  power  to  believe  or  disbelieve  at  our  will,  or  not? 
If  we  liave  not  the  power  to  believe  or  disbelieve  at  our  will,  then 
sgrely  all  religions  are  false  and  originate  in  ignorance.  Now  if  we 
iiavethe  power  to  will  as  we  please,  and  if  we  have  the  power  to 
believe  at  will,  should  Mr.  Campbell,  to  whom  wo  are  all  already 
so  much  indebted,  only  have  the  kindness,  in  addition  to  his  former 
good  offices,  to  believe  for  five  minutes  that  the  whole  of  Christianity 
19  false,  then  I  will  admit  that  we  have  the  power  to  believe  at  wilL 
If  Mr.  Campbell,  with  all  the  energy  of  will  which  he  can  com- 
mand, will  only  force  himself  to  believe  for  five  minutes  that  chris-' 
tianity  is  -a  fable  and  a  fal^tehood,  I  will  give  up  the  contest,  and 
admit  that  I  have  not  proved  my  point.  But,  perhaps,  this  would  be 
tasking  his  feelings  and  prejudices  too  severely ;  and  therefore  we 
will  only  ask  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  believe  just  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  that  Mahomet  was  a  true  prophet  sent  of  God. 

But  all  jesting  apart.  Whenever  we  shall  rightly  understand  this 
fiubject,  and  shall  know  what  manner  of  beings  we  are,  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  the  question  of  religion  or  no  religion  depends  entirely 
upon  our  power  of  belief  or  disbelief.  It  is  not  a  metn  physical  ques- 
tion. Any  one  can  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  it  for  himself.  If  we 
have  the  power  of  changing  our  belief  at  pleasure  it  is  possible  that 
Tftligion  may  be  true;  but  if  the  Christian,  like  the  Mahometan,  is 
€ompeUed  to  believe  in  his  district  religion,  then  religion  must  bo 
false,  and  the  first  gleam  of  right  reason  which  we  shall  acquire 
will  show  us  the  extent  of  the  errors  in  which,  on  these  subjects,  the 
world  has  been  involved. 

I  am  willing  to  rest  the  merits  of  the  whole  controversy  upon  this 
mngle  affirmative  proposition,  "That  no  human  being  ever  had  the 
power  of  belief  or  disbelief  at  his  will,  and  therefore  tliere  cannot  be 
merit  nor  demerit  in  any  belief.''  ITiis  is  now  tlie  isolated  pf)int  of 
controversy  between  me  and  my  opponent.  This  is  the  real  battle 
ground,  and  the  only  arena  in  which  my  friend  and  myself  can 
engage  in  combat.  Every  discussion  irrelevant  to  this  point  is  a 
Riere  vain  and  useless  multiplication  of  words  to  amuse  our  fancy, 
to  darken  our  understanding,  and  to  waste  our  time. 
'  If  any  one  in  this  assembly  will  come  forward  and  adduce  any  fact 
to  prove  that  you  can  at  all  change  your  belief,  some  system  of  reli- 
gion or  other  may  be  true — =But  if  you  cannot  adduce  a  fjict  of  this 
character,  your  belief  in  religion  proves  you  to  be  in  the  grossest 
darkness.  Until  you  can  trace  the  consequence  which  the  acquisitt<jn 
of  self-knowledge  leads  to,  you  can  know  nothing  with  regard  to 
^-ourselves.  Do  you  suppose  that  this  self-knowledge  will  le  injuri- 
ous to  yon?  No,  my  friends,  ^^Know  thyself ^'^  v.as  the  most  heavenly 
precept  the  world  has  ever  heard.  It  is  the  foundation,  and  the  only 
possible  foundation  for  a  pure  and  genuine  charity.  Tell  me  anothi'r 
source  from  whence  true. charity  can  be  derived.  Where  else  will 
Tou  look  for  the  principles  of  a  charity  that  "tiiinketh  no  evil ;"  that 
finds  an  immediate,  rational,  and  consolatory  excuse  forthe  opinion^ 
maimers,  habits,  and  conduct,  of  all  men,  without  one  exceptioji. 
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If,  therefore,  you  want  to  possess  that  which  is  truly  divine^  get  thin 
charity — a  charity  so  pure  that  when  you  are  trained  in  the  full 
knowledge  of  it,  no  motive  to  crime  will  exist;  no  feeling  of  anger, 
irritation,  or  ill  will  on  the  part  of  any  human  being  towards  any 
other  of  his  race.  When  we  shall  be  trained  in  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  principles^  in  which  this  beneficial,  this  admirable  charity  is 
founded,  we  shall,  in  consequence,  have  rational  countenances,  and 
not  until  then.  Owing  to  the  lamentably  mistaken  manner  in  which 
we  have  been  trained,  we  arc  now  filled  with  anger,  and  oftentimes 
witli  malevolent  feelings  against  those  who  have  been  taught  to  diffet 
from  us  in  sentiment.  What  have  I  not  heard  the  world  unjustly  say 
of  me  and  of  the  motives  which  govern  my  conduct?  But  having 
had  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  given  to  me,  on  which  alone 
true  charity  can  ever  be  founded,  I  have  listened  to  all  these  things 
as  I  would  to  words  upon  any  other  subject.  I  cannot,  except  for  a 
moment,  be  angry  with  those  who  misconceive,  misrepresent,  or 
revile  me ;  knowing  that  all  these  things  proceed  from  an  organization, 
and  local  circumstances  acting  upon  it,  which  create  irrational  pre- 
judices. Where,  therefore,  is  the  rational  pretext  for  being  angry  t 
From  whence,  then,  under  any  circumstances,  can  arise  the  rational 
pretext,  after  consideration,. for  being  angry  or  displeased  with  any 
of  our  fellow  beings?  They  are  coerced  by  a  law  which  they  caiinot 
re.^ist,  to  feel,  to  think,  to  act,  and  to  believe^  independently  of  their 
volitions. 

These,  my  friends,  are  some  of  the  practical  results  which  I  have 
experienced  and  enjoyed  as  the  natural  fruits  of  a  knowledge  of  these 
divine  laws  of  nature.  The  charity  emanating  directly  from  this 
knowledge  has  given  me  a  patience,  an  equanimity,  and  a  self-pos- 
session, under  a  concurrence  of  trying  circumstances  that  I  am  con- 
vinced no  knowledge  derived  from  any  religious  considerations  could 
iiave  implanted  within  me.  Therefore,  my  friends,  do  not  suppose 
that  there  is  any  thing  pernicious  in  infidelity,  so  called ;  for  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  only  practical  moral  or  intellectual  motives 
capable  of  producing  important  and  permanent  ameliorations  in  soci- 
ety, must  be  derived  from  what  you  have  been  taught  to  call  Infidelity 
— but  most  arbitrarily  and  irrationally  taught.  Not,  my  friends, 
that  infidels  of  modern  times  are  much  better  than  other  folks,  but 
the  christian  shoe  has  been  unriveted  from  their  minds,  and  thua 
they  become  so  circumstanced  as  to  stand  some  chance  of  arriving  at 
TJie  knowledge  of  the  truth :  whilst  the  true  believes,  on  whose  minds 
the  shoe  still  remains  fast  riveted,  are  compelled  to  admit  into  them 
fiiany  errors  which  give  a  false  and  injurious  direction  to  their  best 
feelings,  while  their  noblest  power,  their  faculty  of  judgment,  is 
miffered  to  lie  latent,  torpid,  buried,  or  misguided.  My  friends, 
would  we  not  be  better  and  happier  beings  if  we  could  ren^ove.fajp 
trom  us  all  anger  and  irritation? — and  what  can  do  this  so  effectually 
as  the  conviction  that  those  who  act  in  the  most  direct  opposition  to 
our  notions  of  right,  are  not  the  objects  of  blame,  but  of  our  charity, 
4)ur  sincerest  pity  and  compassion  ^    To  me  the  preseBt  appears  a 
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iiicfet  siugiiliir  fcrd.    The  annals  of  th©  world  do  not  afford  a  parallel 
^o  the  assembly  this  day  congregated  in  this  place.     Before  me  am 
hundreds  collected  together  from  various  quarters  of  the  world,  who 
have  all  been  trained  in  notions  peculiar  to  themselves ;  and  yet  they 
eit  hero  quietly  and  decorously  to  hear  discussed  doctrines  in  direct 
hofililily  to  all  their  early-taught  religious  prejudices  and  opinions^ 
This  is  the  first  time  such  a  thing  has  occurred  in  the  annals  of  histor}  / 
If  I  had  attempted  fifly  years  ago  to  have  addressed  a  [>opular  assem- 
.Wy  in  the  style  tliat,  ^^rompted  by  a  love  of  truth  and  by  the  deep 
interest  i  feci  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  my  species,  I  have- 
ventured  to  do  on  this  occasion,  it  is  most  probable  I  should  have  beeu 
torn  to  places ;  and  yet  I  just  as  much  desen^e  to  be  torn  to  pieces 
to-:lay  for  speaking  the  truth  without  fear  or  favor  as  fifty  years  ago. 
The  igaorance  and  bigotry  of  our  ancestors  wore  so  gross  that  if  any 
iodividual  hod  come  forward  with  the  purest  and  most  philanthropic 
m9tives  to  promulgate  the  truths  which  you  have  heard  fror%  me  in 
Ihis  place,  he  would  most  certamly  have  been  burnt  alive  or  torn  to 
I  pieces.     The  advance  of  the  human  mind  in  certain  branches  of  real 
I  knowledge  since  that  period,  has  produced  this  dififerencc  of  feelings 
I  and  convinces  mo  that  we  are  approximating  to  a  greatly  improved 
I  period  of  human  existence,  call  it,  if  you  please,  Ihc  Millennium. 
What  I  mean  to  state  is,  that  our  minds  are  in  a  rapidly  progressive 
state  of  preparation  for  the  admission,  discussion,  comparison,  analy- 
sis, and   thorough  comprehension  of  simple  facts,  a  knowledge  cf 
which  can  alone  produce  intelligence,  virtue,  good  feelings  and  sin- 
cere affection  among  mankind.     Ind«ed,  I  see  very  plainly  every 
step  of  the  practice  by  which  this  state  of  general  happin(>ss  is  to  be 
attained «     And  the  first  preparatory  step  is  that  all  men  should  be 
disabused  of  the  errors  implanted  by  their  early  local  circumstances 
and  instruction,  in  order  Uiat  their  knowledge  should  be  all  founded 
ia  facta,  and  not  derived,  as  now,  from  the  imaginations  of  our 
•4iipioraiit  ancestors  who  were  without  the  valuable  experience  acquired 
since  their  day.    If  I  could  so  far  impress  upon  the  people  of  Cine  in- 
atti  the  value  of  the  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  twelve  funda- 
inental  principles  of  human  nature,  derived  from  daily  existing  facts, 
as  to  give  them  a  sufficient  degree  of  interest  to  examine  whether 
thsy  are  true  or  fiJse;  my  conviction  is  that  a  large  majority,  if  not 
the  whole  population,  would  be  convinced  that  they  arc  true.     It 
,  would  not  then  be  difficult  to  direct  to  the  means  by  which  y(Mi  might 
'  all  become  virtuous,  intelligent,  independent  and  happy.     1  di»  not 
say  that  this  chans;e  could  l>e  effected  in  you  to  the  same  extent  tlijU 
your  adoption  of  these  laws  iii  practice  would  enable  you  to  effect  in 
your  children.    The  latter  would  have  so  little  comparatively  to  un- 
iearn  in  habit,  and  tounassociate  in  their  minds,  that  they  woiild  soon 
exhibit  to  you  a  state  of  human  happiness  and  enjoyment  of  which  k 
has  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive — and  this  happi 
nes8  of  theirs,  after  a  short  time,  would  be  so  stningly  reflected  back 
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upon  yoiirselvcs,  that  a  largo  increase  of  happiness  would  accrue  to 
you.    My  fn^nds,  this  is  do  chimera  existing  oi)1y  iu  my  uoa^^^wv 
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tton.  Nol  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  this  beautiful  effect  pio* 
duced  upon  a  whole  population*  I  have  seen  the  children  of  some  of 
Che  most  ignorant  and  deformed  in  their  habits  and  conduct  more 
amiable,  interesting,  and  happy,  than  the  most  sangvine  could  antic^ 
pate  under  the  other  injurious  circumstances  in  which  they  wen 
placed,  and  have  seen  that  happiness  and  the  influence  of  the  superior 
characters  which  were  formed  for  these  children,  most  strongly  and 
most  beneficially  reflected  back  upon  their  parents^ 


Mr.  Campbell^s  next  address. 
That  my  opponent  labors  under  some  sort  of  mental  illusion  ismoi^ 
apparent  from  his  style  of  reasoning  and  argument.    He  has  heU 
two  bodes  before  your  eyes,  and  asked  you  if  he  did  not  hold  boe 
ni  either  hand,  and  whether  one  plus  one  equal  three?.   Now,  in 
the  name  of  common*  sense,  what  bearing  had  this  occular  appeal 
upon  tbe  subject  matter  in  contrm-ersy?    What  is  the  extent  of  tin 
mental  hallucination  exhibited  by  Mr.  Owen-?    It  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  a  character  with  that  of  the  herbalist  who  would  attempt  to  ascer 
tain  the  specific  gravity  of  his  simples  by  the  use  of  a  yard  stick;  or 
Uke  that  of  the  vintner  who  should  attempt  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
cubic  inches  in  one  of  his  casks  by  tlic  use  of  pounds  avoirdupois. 
0f  such  a  character  is  the  illusion  which  perverts  Mr.  OwenVi  un- 
derstanding.   Is  it  an  arithmetical  quostion  that  we  have  before  ust 
Or  are  we  to  test  the  verity  of  historic  facts  by  the  use  of  mathema- 
tical demonstrations?     Have  we  uttered  any  thing  eo  absurd  as  the 
proposition  that  one  book  plus  one  book  equal  three  books?    But  what 
was  the  argument  to  which  my  opponent  alluded,  as  involving  this 
absurdity?     So  far  from  attempting  any  refutation  of  our  arguments, 
I  cannot  discover  tliat  he  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  them  in  his 
discourses.    He  docs  not  deny  that  all  religion  is  built  upon  faith. 
Now,  is  this  proposition  as  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  as  i 
that  these  two  books  make  three  hooks?    I  repeat  that  all  religioa 
purports  to  be  established  upon  testimony :  and  I  ask  again,  Wherein 
is  this  proposition  repugnant  to  reason?  Wherein  is  it  assimilated  to 
the  proposition  that  one  book  added  to  another  makes  three  books?  , 
Why  this  is  equal  ingenuity  to  the  boy  who  tried  to  convince  his  father  j 
by  his  logic  that  the  two  ducks  on  the  table  made  three ;  and  after  the  j 
old  gentlemen  had  heard  the  denioiisl ration,  he  said  to  the  lad^  j 
mother,  "Do  you  take  one  duck,  and  I  will  take  the  other,  and  Bti  \ 
may  have  the  third  for  his  logic !-'    I  am  willing  to  concede  to  my 
opponent  equal  merit  and  reward  for  his  logic ;  init  1  protest  against 
it  as  altogether  impertinent  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  debate.    In- 
deed, I  apprehended  from  the  confidence  of  my  friend's  manner,  when 
he  held  up  the  two  books,  that  he  \vas  about  to  apply  some  touchstone} 
or  test,  whereby  I  might  be  discomfited ;  but  what  was  my  surprize  at 
only  finding  myself  opposed  by  this  same  old  sixth  fact !   And  wbit  ] 
is  the  mighty  import  of  this  sixth  law?    It  docs  not  even  purport  to 
be  any  thing  more  than  an  assertion  that  our  belief  is  independfatof 
ous  volitions. 
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But  my  opponent  soems  to  imagine  that  his  bare  asseltion  of  this 
fact  is  sufiicient  to  carry  conviction  to  every  mind.  Mr.  Owen  has 
isked  me  to  believe  Christianity  untrue  for  five  minutes.  Now  lock  at 
the  illusion  here.  The  question  is  not,  Are  tte  able  to  disbeUevej  or 
iiseard  our  pre-existing  beliefs  from  our  ndnds  at  will?  in  order  to 
Me,  it  is  as  necessary  to  have  rays  of  light  as  the  organs  of  vision. 
Now  if  my  opponent  had  asked  mo  to  believe  for  a  moment  that 
the  Sun  was  not  now  shining,  and  afterwards  triumphed  at  the 
impossibility  of  the  thing,  what  would  it  all  amount  to?  Would 
it  prove  that  the  fact  ot  seeing  was  in  all  cases  independent  of 
vc^ition?  But,  I  contend,  that  our  volitions  have  as  much  control 
over  the  mental  as  the  corporeal  eye.  I  admit  that  frequently  our 
e3resight  is,  perhaps,  involuntarily  exercised.  But  from  these  jpar- 
tietdar  premises,  am  I  to  argue  to  the  general  conclusion,  that  in  no 
case  whatever  is  my  belief,  or  my  vision,  under  the  control  of  my 
volition.  Have  I  not  documented  with  proof  that  my  belief  in  testi- 
mony  is  as  much  under  the  control  of  my  volition,  as  are  my  ac- 

?ui8itions  in  any  department  of  science?  I  know,  indeed,  that  if 
am  sitting  in  a  room,  and  a  person  open  the  door,  and  suddenly 
present  a  monkey  before  my  eyes,  I  cannot  help  seeing  it.  In  like 
manner,  a  person  may  suddenly  enter  my  room,  and  announce  to  rac% 
an  interesting  fact.  From  the  high  character  of  the  narrator,  and 
other  adjuncts  accompanying  the  fact,  I  may  not  be  able  to  witliholii 
my  belief  in  it ;  but  is  it  a  logical  conclusion  from  these  particular  pre- 
mises, that  I  must  necessarily,  in  every  instance,  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  sec  monkeys,  without  the  least  exercise  of  volition.  It  isi 
oontrary  to  all  correct  principles  of  reasoning  to  ai^gue  thus  from 
panieidara  te  generals.  Who  does  not  know  that  we  may  occasion- 
ally acquire  knowledge  without  the  exercise  of  volition?  But  our 
acquisitions  of  information,  made  in  this  way,  do  not  constitute  a 
thoiisandth  part  of  our  stock  of  knowledge  acquired  in  the  ordinary 
natural  way;  viz.  by  a  voluntary  exercise  of  our  senses.  Mr.  Oweu 
cannot  sustain  his  position,  because,  for  one  case  which  ho  may  ad- 
duce wiierein  beHef  is  exercised  independently  of  volition,  wc  can 
produce  hundreds  wherein  it  is  exercised  voluntarily. 

Put  Mr.  Owen  affirms  that  this  is  not  a  metaphysical  question: 
nevertheless  a  metaphysical  question  it  certainly  is.    And  yet  my 
Aiend  says  he  will  rest  the  truth  of  his  theory  upon  a  metaphysics^^ 
discrimination. 

[Mr.  Owen  said^  ^  contend  that  it  i»  a  question  of /ocf,  and  not  a 
metaphysical  question.^ 

\piix.  Campbell  resumes] — 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  new  vocabula- 
ry. But  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  the  argument  should  be  read  by 
Ihe  public  as  my  opponent  has  presented  it.  It  will  be  for  the^public 
to  decide  whether  it  be  metaphysical  or  not. 

In.  the  prosecution  of  my  argument  I  had  advanced  so  far  as  to  de- 
monstrate, 1  trust,  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  divine^  and  that  all  its 
iftea  were  in  theixnature  symboUcal  and  prophetic;  that  the  sacrificcv 
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of  a  Iamb,  the  building  of  on  altar,  the  consecration  of  the  priesthood; 
and  the  whole  ritual  of  Moses  were  symbolical  and  prophetic  of  ehrS^ 
tianity;  that  this  ritual  was  designed  to  have  a  two-fold  operation — 
jlrst,  upon  the  generation  thee  living;  and  secondly,  upon  posterity. 
With -the  first  to  keep  up  the  constant  recollection  of  the  divine  insti- 
tions  of  their  religion.     Vour  children,  says  Moses,  will  ask  you  what 
is  the  meaning  of  your  eating  the  paschal  lamb ;  and  then  you  must 
tell  them  the  circumstances  by  which  you  became  a  nation.    And 
such  was  the  import  of  every  one  of  the  Jewish  institutions.     Wheo 
they  paid  their  ^ve  shekels  per  head,  fi)r  the  redemption  of  the  fi^s^ 
born,  their  children  were  to  be  informed  that  these  iirst-born  were 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord ;  and  this  tribute  was  rendered  in  perpetual 
commemoration  of  that  event.   This  is  implied  in  the  rendition  of  this 
tribute  up  to  the  present  time.     Their  successors  were  also  to  be  In- 
informed  that  the]  Pentecost  was  Holcmnly  observed  as  commemo- 
rative of  the  promulgation  of  the  law  from  Mount  Sinai;  the  feast  of 
the  tabernacles  for  so  many  days,  to  commemorate  that  thsy  once 
dwelt  in  tents  in  the  wilderness;  that  on  the  fiftieth  day  afler  their 
redemption  they  heard  the  voice  of  God  promulgating  the  lawr-had 
seen  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  divine  presence^  and  reorived 
ihc  autograph  of  their  constitution  from  the  Lord. 

All  these  things  the  children  of  the  I??raelite8  were  to  be  taught; 
and  they  were  so  contrived  as  to  be  equally  prospective  and  retro- 
spective, so  as  to  preserve  and  conduct  forward  tho  miraculous 
c\'idenco9  of  their  religion.     Hence  the  deliverance  of  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  their  Pentecost,  and  every  part 
of  their  ritual,  looked  forward  to,  and  anticipated  a  new  state  of 
things,  in  which  a  certain  system  of  existing  realities  was  to  corre- 
spond with  tho  past.     Was  there  ever  presented  an  exhibition  of 
wisdom  and  benevolence  comparable  to  this?    Every  part  of  the 
ritual  operates  as  a  commemoration  of  its  divine  institution,  and  to 
produce  faith  in  all  future  generations.     It  was  denned  to  stand  for 
a  perpetual  monument  of  their  miraculous  history  to  the  nations;  and 
its  consummation  in  the  developemcnt  of  that  order  which  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  the  christian  religion,  was  as  natural  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bird  from  its  shell.    And  thus  the  consummation  of  its 
cfvery  type  is  portrayed  in  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  Christ.     On  these  accounts  we  consider  these  memorials  as  of 
high  moral  power  and  dignity,  and  the  facts  which  they  commemorate 
as  rational  and  demonstrably  established.    To\i  have  seen  what  all 
the  gatherings  and  gleanings  of  my  opponent  during  a  period  of  forty 
years,  have  enabled  him  to  bring  forward  against  these  evidences. 

Witli  regard  to  tho  means  employed  for  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuation of  these  holy  oracles,  there  were  not  only  the  temple  and 
tabernacle,  but  men  set  apart  to  take  care  of  tlie  record.  And  the 
necessity  of  their  care  emphatically  impressed  upon  them.  This  was 
tho  way  to  prCvServe  it  from  interpolation.  No  man  dare  touch  it  at 
peril  of  his  life;  jind  this  is  the  reason  why  Uzzah  was  struck  dead 
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for  touching  the  chest,  in  which  was  the  sacred  deposiic,  to  reprcseni 
the  majesty  of  that  power  which  guarded  it. 

Now,  in  process  of  time,  the  copy  of  this  record  l)egan  to  be  read  in 
every  synagogue.  Their  land,  like  other  ciuntrics,  in  time,  becain»? 
too  small  for  its  [jopulation.  In  consequence,  they  cniip:rated,  and 
carried  with  them  their  religion,  their  history,  and  law,  to  the  ends  of 
tibe  earth.  These  migrations  ca<ised  the  Jewish  scriptures  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  Greek  language,  about  300  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  By  the  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  whole  writings 
oC  Moses  and  the  Prophets  were  translated  by  seventy-two  Jews,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  foreign-born  Jews,  and  of  the  proselytes  made  from 
other  nations.  Thus  by  this  singular  wisdom  were  these  oracles 
handed  to  every  nation  under  heaven ;  insomuch  that  tlie  learned 
sages  of  Greece  became  conversant  with  these  oracles.  The  Jews 
traversing  all  parts  of  the  earth,  carried  along  with  them  their  reli- 
gious peculiarities;  thus  all  nations  were  called  to  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  these  sacred  scriptures.  This  singular  people  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  philosophic  nations  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  notions., 
of  God,  exhibit  a  phenomenon  which  can  only  bejexplained  on  the  ad- 
mission of  a  supernatural  revelation  being  bestowed  upon  tliem. 

,  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  cultivated  philosophy  very  extensive- 
ijrir  Tttir  languages  exhibit  the  most  polished  intellectual  refinement, 
Ad  express  every  ramification  of  human  thought ;  they  not  only  in- 
vented, but  compounded  i^ad  remodified  words  so  that  any  idea 
whatever  could  be  forcibly  expressed  thereby.  They  had  cultiva- 
ted science  to  an  extent  far  beyond  any  other  nations;  but  they  had, 
nevertheless,  a  thousand  foolish  superstitions  composing  their  my- 
thology. But  here  were  a  people  called  Jews,  ignorant  of,  and  con- 
temning philosophy,  who  considered  the  Greeks  absolutely  stupid  and 
blind  in  matters  of  religion.  Yes,  the  acute,  the  polished,  and  re- 
fined Greeks  were  sots  in  theological  matters;  but  the  Jews,  destitute 
of  philosophic  taste  and  acquirement^  were  nevertheless  in  possession 
of  a  religion  every  way  honorable  to  the  character  of  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  World.  Now  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  A 
polished  nation,  like  the  Greeks,  embracing  a  system  full  of  theolo- 
gical absurdities;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rude  and  unlettered 
Jews  holding  the  only  rational  views  of  the  Creator,  and  contending 
ftr  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  God!! 

But  this  same  people,  being  a  travelling  people,  carried  their  ora- 
cles with  them  every  where;  and  by  this  universal  promulgation  of 
themcomm^unicatedtoall  nations  the  confident  expectation  that  some 
wonderful  person  was  to  be  born,  through  whose  influence  there  was 
to  be  brought  about  a  universal  revolution  in  society;  through  whom" 
a  new  oider  of  things  was  to  arise,  and  the  world  be  blest  thereby, — 
For  tills  universal  promulgation  of  the  Jewish  record,  nil  nations 
f>ndly  cherish^  the  idea,  that  at  the  very  time  of  the  actual  birth  of 
Cte  Jilessiali^  a  person  in  that  character  shovM.  nppcar  in  the  land  of 
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Judea;  the  Roman  Poct"^  sings  of  it;  all  nations  had  arrived  at  aA 
uniformity  and  universality  of  anticipation  in  this  matter,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  there  was  not  a  nation  which  was  not  as  fully 
prepared  as  the  Jews  to  anticipate  the  advent  of  the  Messiah . 
Adjourned  till  aflcrnoon. 

Thursday^  April  16,  3  o^dod^,  P.  M, 
•Mr.  Owen's  next  address. 

My  friends — As  1  mentioned  this  forenoon,  I  might,  with  safety, 
rest  this  portion  of  tliis  discussion  entirely  upon  the  last  law  that  I 
have  read.  My  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  deems  it  a  metaphysical 
question.  I  conceive  it  to  be  entirely  a  question  of  fact.  And  I 
think  the  whole  point  was  conceded  when  Mr.  Campbell  discovered 
that  he  could  not  disbelieve  Christianity,  or  believe  Mahometanism 
at  will.  However,  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should  be  present- 
•»d  in  every  varied  point  of  view,  in  order  to  enable  men  to  unasso- 
•('iate  their  early  implanted  ideas  opposed  to  it.  Mr.  Campbell  was  a 
little  surprized  to  discover  that  this  was  one  of  the  old  laws  of  nature 
lor  which  I  have  been  contending;  but  truth  is  immutable;  it  is  the 
same  to-day  that  it  ever  has  been,  and  will  ever  continue  to  be. 
Therefore,  in  all  future  preachings,  after  the  truth  shall  be  clearly 
and  fully  developed,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  have  any  more  texts 
uf  scripture  than  is  contained  in  these  twelve  laws ;  for  they  |rip  0#r 
remain  immutably  true,  and  be  a  foundation  for  an  ample^oiftir^f 
moral  law,  sufficient  to  lead  us  unerringly  to  every  beneficial  practi-. 
<'al  result. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  statements  in  Mr.  Campbell's  last 
half  hour's  discussion j  which  1  might  very  easily  refute ;  but  as  they 
do  not  in  the  least  concern  the  true  merits  of  the  argument,  I  deem  it 
an  unjustifiable  waste  of  time  to  do  more  than  merely  to  mention 
them.  For  example,  when  Mr.  Campbell  said  he  could  not  avoid 
seeing  the  Sun,  he  committed  a  mistake;  for  he  might  shut  his  eyes, 
and  then  he  could  not  see  it. 

The  last  law  on  which  I  commented,  was  that  which  declares  that 
our  belief  is  involuntary,  and  therefore  all  religions  are  untrue,  as  they 
pre-suppose  our  belief  to  be  voluntary,  or  they  are  perfectly  needles;?, 
and  mean  nothing.  The  next  law  is,  that  each  individual  is  so  created,     ] 

*Note  bi/  the  Reporter, — The  harmonious  genius  of  the  Mantuan  bard«  htf 
taught  us  m  all  the  charms  of  his  exquisite  muse,  tlie  expectations  of  the  Romtn 
world,  upon  this  subject.  A  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  vmeiL  ongs 
of  him  like  one  inspired:  "The  last  age  (saith  he)  is  at  length  arrived,  predic- 
ted by  the  prophetess  of  Cumae.  The  great  order  of  ;Bges  begins  .to  circle 
unew;  justice  returns  to  the  earth,  and  the  peaceful  reign  of  Saturn;  and  from 
heaven  descends  a  new  and  divine  offspring.  He  shall  rule  the  tranquil  worid 
with  his  father's  virtues.  Soon  the  great  months  shall  beg^u  to  roll  on,  and 
every  vestige  of  our  former  crimes  shall  be  effaced.  Enter  on  thy  mighty 
work,  O  Son  of  Supreme  Jove,  dear  offspring  of  tlie  gods." 

Late  researches  mto  the  antiquities  of  Judea,  Persia,  and  China,  sbow  tbattbe 
same  traditions  and  hopes  existed  in  tjie  most  distant  eastern  nations.    XiAt    I 
Asiatic  researches,  Indian  aptiquiticsi    Piere  Du  Hold's  history  of  Chin»^ 
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that  he  must  like  that  which  is  pleasant  to  him,  or  that  which  produces 
Iftgreeable  sensations  on  his  individual  organization,*  and  he  must 
dislike  that  which  creates  in  him  unpleasaiU  or  disagreeable  sensa- 
tions; while  he  cannot  discover,  previous  to  experience,  what  those 
sensations  shall  be.  A  large  portion  of  all  the  religions  of  which  I 
hnowany  thing,  presuppose  that  man  is  ?o  created  that  he  can  love 
or  hate  at  pleasure.  Now  thn  law  (lif  our  nniM-c  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  this  notion.  There  are  no  individuals  in  this  assembly  Who 
can  like,  be  indifferent  to,  or  dislike  me,  for  instance,  by  any  effort 
of  the  will  in  opposition  tg  the  impressions  which  all  my  proceedings 
have  already  made  upon  them.  They  are  obliged  to  receive  exactly 
the  impressions  which  my  exterior,  my  manners,  and  my  whole  con- 
duct make  upon  their  individual  organizations;  and  whether  they 
like,  are  indifferent  to,  or  dislike  mc,  I  cannot  in  consequence  blame 
them.  And  when  this  principle  of  human  nature  shall  be  understood, 
it  will  be  discovered  to  be  of  the  highest  practical  importance — it  will 
tend  (concurrently  with  the  one  immediately  preceding)  to  implant 
and  to  root  principles  of  kindness  and  knowledge  so  deeply  in  the 
human  heart  and  understanding,  that  we  shall,  indeed,  have  unlimited 
charity  for  the  whole  family  of  man.  Theuj  instead,  of  being  angry 
with  our  children  when  they  have  not  affection  for  us,  we  shall  scru- 
tinize into  the  cause  why  they  do  not  feel  as  much  love  as  we  wish 
them  to  entertain  for  us;  and  we  shall  look  for  that  cause  in  ourselves. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  scolding  our  children,  or  of  quarrelling  with 
them,  we  shall  devote  our  attention  to  self-examination,  and  be 
patient,  calm,  kind,  and  affectionate  to  them.  This  is  another  of 
those  invaluable  practical  results  which  will  be  produced  by  our 
obedience  to  these  laws  of  our  nature.  Then,  my  friends,  we  shall 
cease  to  blame  our  children  for  their  feelings,  their  thoughts,  or  their 
actions.  Oh  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  taught  to  know  that  we  have 
efficacious  means  of  correcting  the  defects  of  our  children,  whether 
organic  or  superinduced  upon  their  defective  organization,  and  this 
without  the  slightest  emotion  of  anger  or  irritation.  And  a  know- 
ledge of  these  laws  or  principles  will  force  the  same  rational  practice 
from  us  to  all  the  rest  of  our  fellow-beings  as  well  as  to  our  offspring. 
There  can  be  no  error,  no  irrationality  in  any  of  our  proceedings, 
when  we  understand  these  laws,  and  that  knowledge  will  compel  us 
to  act  upon  them. 

I  have  now,  perhaps,  proved  sufficiently  in  detail,  that  all  religions 
wre  founded  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts  which  now  exist,  ever 
have  existed,  or  can  exist.  I  am,  therefore,  quite  willing  to  rest  this 
part  of  the  subject  upon  what  has  now  been  presented  to  you  to  prove 
thai  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  being  altogether 
irreconcileable  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  are  founded  in  the  igno- 
rance of  man.  The  next  part  of  my  duty  is  to  demonstrate  that  these 
religions  are  the  true  and  only  source  of  all  the  vice  and  misery  which 
have  been  experienced  in  the  world.  The  latter  clause  of  the  pro- 
position is  so  intimately  connected,  so  inseparately  interwoven  with 
tlie  fgrmer,  that  what  proves  the  onclnust  necessarily  prove  the  other. 
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Vrofa  the  facts  exhibited  to  yon,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  aK 
tlie  religions  of  the  world  are  directly  opposed  to  the  never-changing 
Hiws  of  our  nature,  and  that  which  compels  men  to  act  unnaturally, 
must  be  a  never-failing  source  of  error,  contradiction,  vice,  crime,  and 
mi9er>\     In  the  nature  of  things,  as  we  find  them  actually  existing, 
no  other  result  could  arise.     It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  observe  that 
all  the  religions  of  the  v.'orld  arc  unnatural,  or  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  man;  to  demonstrate  thctrutliof  all  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
prove,  when  1  show  the  factt«,  capable  of  hourly  inspection,  every 
where,  that  man  is  not  tlic  being  that  all  these  religions  presuppoae 
him  to  be.     It  is  here,  my  friends,  1  take  my  stand  upon  all  these 
important  questions.     And  it  is  my  deep-rooted  conviction,  after  forty 
years  of  the  closest  investigation  of  this  subject,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  man  living:  to  prove  any  of  these  facts  untrue,  or  any 
of  tiie  deductions  from  them  erroneous.     But  you  will  ask  me,  How 
<'an  religion  be  the  source  of  vice?     My  friends,  I  have  already  told 
you  that  that  which  opposes  the  immutable  laws  of  our  nature,  will 
be  sure  to  be  found,  in  its  consequences,  productive  only  of  vice. 
Religion  lays  the  foundation  for  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  and  deception 
"^f  every  description.    Your  spiritual  pastoins  tell  you  that  you  must 
believe  according  to  their  fanciful  notions,  and  the  laws  of  your 
nature  are  continually  impelling  \'ou  to  rise  up  in  rebellion  against 
such  instructions.    No  man  likes  to  appear  singular  or  disagreeable 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  and  still  less  to  have  the  means  of  his 
subsistence  withdniwn  from  himself  and  family  for  expressing  his 
thoughts ;  and  therefore  men  arc  under  a  strong  necessity  to  say  they 
believe  as  their  neighbors  appear  to  believe,  and  to  feel  as  their 
iieii-hbors  and  friends  think  thcv  ought  to  feel ,  and  from  this  besin- 
:iin«f  a  complicated  system  of  fiUsehood  and  deception  takes  its  rise. 
\nd  whenever  falsehood  is  thus  implanted  in  our  nature,  it  soon  per- 
vades the  whole  man,  making  his  whole  life  one  continued  lie  to  his 
;5enui no  thoughts  and  feelings;  his  conduct  and  conversation  are  one 
continued  lie  against  his  nature;  and  thus  there  is  an  end  of  all  real 
virtue  among  mankind.    Virtue  and  falsehood,  ordeception  can  never 
cxi^t  well  together.     I'ho  religions  of  tho  world  have  produced  such 
an  accumulation  of  irrational  habits,  false  notions,  and  bad  feelings, 
n.rising  from  thi?,  as  circumstances  now  arc,  unavoidable  hypocrisy, 
ihat  we  cannot  bo  in  the  world  without  feeling  the  necessity  to  cover 
our  vciii  thoughts  and  feclingH — ^without,  in  fact,  living  in  an  atmos- 
:)ho,re  of  perpetual  falsehood  and  deception.     Our  words,  looks,  and 
action?,  ore  scarcely  any  thing  else  but  falsehood  and  deception. 
Who  dares  speak  his  real  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religion  and 
Tiflections,  without  being  subjected  to  injury  in  his  reputation  and 
property?     Are  not  thes(»  fears  sufRciently  operative  to  deter  men 
and  women  fr(»m  speaking  their  real  thoughts  and  feelings?  Talk  not 
to  me  of  virtue  ho  long  as  men  and  women  are  compelled,  by  the 
absurdities  of  yo!ir  iiL^titutions  and  erroneous  conceptions  of  all  things 
around  you,  to  he  insincere  in  their  language  and  deceptions  in  their 
■^onduet.  Fal  S'^hovl  and  virtue  can  never  exist  together;  and  now  yovtr 
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whole  system  is  false  from  its  foundation  upwards.  Every  profession, 
trade,  or  occupation,  supports  itself  by  its  deceptions.  Where  aro 
the  individuals  now  to  be  met  with  who  speak  the  language  of  truth 
and  no  other  language  to  each  other?  Almost  the  first  thing  you  are 
compelled  to  teach  your  children  is  falsehood  and  insincerity.  Our 
language  to  our  little  ones,  when  they  are  about  to  speak  the  truth,  is, 
K)  my  dears,  you  must  not  say  this,  that,  or  the  oAer  thing  I"  The 
poor  children  cannot  imagine  why  they  should  be  inhibited  ir(»a 
speaking  the  truth ;  and  it  is  a  system  of  severe  training  to  the  infant 
mind,  before  we  can  give  children  that  degree  of  insincerity  and  de- 
ception which  is  necessary  to  constitute  them  what  is  called  ^rational 
in  society .^^  But  I  trust  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  no  child, 
shall  be  (as  at  present)  systematically  instructed  in  fidsehood  and 
insincerity — ^when  there  will  not  exist  a  motive  for  deceptions  conduct 
or  behavior. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
extent  of  falsehood,  deception,  and  hypocrisy  which  is  every  where 
prevalent?  Do  you  not  find  yourselves  surrounded  with  these  crimes 
from  morning  till  night,  and  wherever  you  go?  I  appeal  to  your 
personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  what  is  passing  in  every  de* 
partmeut  of  life,  and  even  in  all  the  little  coteries  of  my  female 
friends.  But  when  we  discover  that  we  cannot  love  or  hate,  believe 
or  disbelieve  at  our  will,  1  shall  act  openly,  honestly,  and  consistent- 
ly from  the  knowledge,  no  rational  being  will  discover  any  motive  for 
any  kind  of  deception  or  insincerity.  But  at  present  we  are  not  in  a 
situation  to  incur  the  hazard  incident  to  the  speaking  of  the  truth. 
Wimt  would  be  the  consequences  if  all  these  young  ladies  now  before 
me  were  to  begin  to  speak  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  whole  truth 
to-day  ?  What  would  the  stayed  and  grave  members  of  society  say  about 
them?  Why,  that  they  were  fit  only  for  a  lunatic  hospital !  So  would 
they  say  of  every  man  or  woman  that  dared  to  speak  the  truth;  and 
this  derationalizing  and  corrupting  efiect  has  been  produced  by  re* 
ligion  alone.  It  is  by  falsehood  and  deception  of  the  grossest  kind 
that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been  established,  and  by  these 
arts  they  are  now  alone  supported.  Hypocrisy,  deception,  and  false- 
hoods are  the  floodgates  of  every  kind  of  vice.  ITiey  destroy  all  con- 
fidence between  man  and  man,  and  between  man  and  woman,  and 
they  create  a  large  portion  of  the  most  inferior  and  disagreeable  feel* 
ings  that  can  be  implanted  in  our  nature.  They  force  us  to  suppress 
nnd  disguise  the  expression  of  our  feelings  before  the  individual;  but 
-the  moment  his  back  is  turned,  we  launch  out  with  great  latitude  upon 
all  his  defects  and  peculiarities,  not  one  word  of  which  would  w^ 
ever  utter  to  his  face.  Such  we  know  to  be  almost  the  universal 
practice  of  mankind.  Now,  simply  because  I  have  dared  to  speak 
openly  exactly  what  I  feel  and  think,  for  the  benefit  and  happiness  of 
my  species,  and  thus  to  proclaim  my  convictions,  and  come  forward 
and  act  upon  them,  I  have  been  called  a  fool,  a  madman,  fit  only  for  a 
lunatic  asylum.  This  has  been  my  reward  for  having  the  moral 
t<tourage  to  speak  the  simple  truth  as  nature  compels  me  to  compre* 
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hend  it;  therefore,  my  young  friends,  you  cannot,  with  safety,  3ret 
venture  to  speak  out  the  truth :  for  if  you  do,  you  will  assuredly  nsk 
confinement  in  a  lunatic  hospital ! 

It  would  require  a  groat  deal  of  time  and  reflection  to  trace  and 
deduce  all  the  other  vices  which  necessarily  flow  from  deceptioii| 
hypocrisy,  and  falsehood.  I  leave  this  to  your  imagination,  becau90 
it  has  heen  well  cultivated ;  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  for 
me  to  detail  them. 

The  next  evil  is  disunion.  All  religions  are  peculiarly  well  adapted 
to  disunite  the  human  family.  No  device  so  effectual  in  its  nature  to 
create  disunion  amongst  mankind,  as  religion.  At  the  same  moment 
when  a  system  was  introduced  and  adopted,  ascribing  merit  or  demerit 
to  any  particular  opinions,  likings,  or  dislikings,  was  the  foundaticm 
laid  for  all  the  dissentions  amongst  mankind,  which  have  ever  dis- 
tracted the  world.  I  need  not,  my  friends,  refer  you  to  the  religiou? 
wars  and  massacres  of  former  times,  or  to  the  angry  controversies  of 
our  fore&thers,  when  they  were  debating  what  mysterious  or  absurd 
creeds  should  be  devised  to  be  forced  into  the  minds  of  human  beings 
from  their  birth;  nor  need  I  refer  you  to  all  th^  public  calamities 
which  religious  dissentions  have  caused  amongst  Various  nations  of 
the  earth.  I  need  only  to  refer  you  to  your  own  experience  of  the 
divisions  and  jarrings,  bad  feelings  and  passions,  which  occur  in 
families  and  neighborhoods,  solely  because  they  cannot  force  them- 
selves to  think  alike  on  the  subject  of  religion.  You  find  mankind 
every  where  herding  in  sects  and  parties,  excluding  from  their  frater- 
nal sympathies  all  who  possess  a  different  faith.  These  differing 
creeds  form  an  impassable  barrier  to  keep  asunder  the  various  reli- 
gious sef  ts  and  parties.  See  how  the  Christians  and  Turks  are  now 
contending  against  each  other.  Christianity  arrayed  on  the  one  side 
and  Mahometanism  on  the  other.  Why,  my  friends,  tigers  could  n<?t 
be  more  savage  than  they  are,  or  exkibU  conduct  more  irrational. 

Mr.  Campbell  rises. 
I  had  hoped,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  document  which  I  presented 
to  Mr.  Owen  on  the  subject  of  his  favorite  position,  would  have 
merited  liis  consideration ;  that  the  objections  which  I  there  offered 
to  his  favorite  thesis  would  have  commanded  some  attention;  thai 
before  repeating,  and  rehearsing,  and  then  re-reciting  his  twelve 
propositions,  he  would  have  made  an  effort  to  reply  to  these  objection^. 
But,  instead  of  such  an  attempt,  my  opponent  has  repeated,  almost 
verbatim,  what  he  had  antecedently  told  us  at  least  three  or  four 
tSmes.  I  must  again  solicit  an  exposition  of  some  of  the  important 
terms  which  my  opponent  uses ;  for  example,  I  solicit,  and  I  have  » 
right  to  claim  from  him,  his  definition  of  the  term  factj  the  term 
millennium^  and  the  term  heaven.  These  are  terms  of  very  frequent 
recurrence  in  my  opponent'^  vocabulary;  and  1  think  it  more  thaa 
probable  that  the  ideas  which  we  attach  to  these  names  difler,  Mo 
ccbIo,  from  those  which  are  attached  to  them  by  my  opponent.  That 
'knowledge,  sincerity,  and  candor,  which  my  opponent  af>  mudi 
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^extols,  would  not  appear  disadvantageously  in  himself,  on  this'occa- 
sion.  It  is  a  disingenuous  and  unfair  imposition  upon  us  to  use  terms 
except  in  their  current  application  and  according  to  their  usual  and 
most  known  signification.  My  opponent  has  given  us  a  terrific  picture 
of  Christianity.  To  the  triumphs  of  Christianity  has  he  attributed 
all  the  insincerity,  malevolence,  and  other  vices  of  society.  From 
the  address  which  you  have  heard  from  Mr.  Owen  you  would  natu- 
rally conclude  on  opening  the  sacred  volume  to  find  it  filled  with  such 
beatitudes  as  these,  Blessed  are  the  slanderers,  blessed  the  hypocrites ; 
happy  the  liars,  happy  the  miscreants.  You  would  from  Mr.  Owen's 
account  of  the  book,  expect  to  find,  at  least,  one  section  inculcating 
such  moral  precepts  as  these,  <<Thou  shaU  kill,  thou  shalt  commit 
adultery,  thou  ahali  bear  false  witness,  thou  shaU  hate  thy  neighbor, 
and  thou  skaU  live  in  discord  and  dissention  with  thy  fellows,  and  in 
the  practice  of  every  thing  calculated  to  destroy  human  happiness." 
If  you  pay  any  attention  to  Mr.  Owen's  libels  on  the  scriptures, 
what  else  could  you  expect  to  find  in  them  but  benedictions  of  such 
import?  He  has,  however,  given  us  some  idea  of  his  standard  of 
morality.  Afler  speaking  of  the  mischievousness  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  priesthood,  he  tells  us  that  he  would  not  displace  them.  He 
would  have  these  priests  supported  in  their  lying  and  deceptious  trade, 
lest  this  projectea  revolution  should  deprive  them  of  bread.  He 
has  told  you  that  you  ought  not,  yet  awhile,  to  tell  the  truth  if  you 
expect  to  be  tolerated  in  society.  By  his  own  showing,  such  are  my 
opponent's  views  of  morality  and  sincerity.  So  much  in  passing, 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Owen's  last  address. 

In  the  prosecution  oT  the  argument  we  have  before  us,  we  have 
arrived  at  that  period  of  Jewish  history  which  gave  to  the  whole  world 
(Jews  and  Greeks)  the  oracles  containing  the  religion  which  Moses 
taught  the  children  of  Israel.    We  have  alluded  to  the  effect  which 
the  dissemination  of  these  oracles  produced.    We  have  noticed  the 
universal  anticipation  of  a  new  order  of  society — insomuch  that  this 
Messiah  might  be  called,  as  he  is  in  ancient  prophecy,  the  ^Desire  of 
ALL  na<iof»."    This  is  the  very  name  which  the  ancient  prophet 
Ilaggai  so  significantly  and  so  emphatically  bestows  upon  him.    But 
it  was  now  become  necessary  that  these  oracles  should  be  universally* 
disseminated  in  order  to.p;roduce  such  a  desire  as  this.     When  we 
Gome  to  speak  of  the  prapkecies  we  shall  more  fully  show  that  such 
was  the  universal  desire  and  expectation,  and  that  it  sprang  from 
this  source.    Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  the  historic  eviden- 
ces of  the  Jewish  religion,  we  asserted  yesterday  that  these  historic 
records  of  the  Old  Testament  were  not  only  written  and  read  to  the 
whole  congregation  of  Israel  by  Moses,  that  an  exhortation  predicated 
up(Hi  them^  was  delivered,  viva  voce^  and  afterwards  written  by 
Aloses,  during  the  last  month  of  his  life,  called  Deuteronomy,  and 
deposited  in  the  sacred  chest;  but  also  that  there  are  in  the  histories 
of  the  world  remotely  as  they  penetrate  so  many  allusions  to  these' 
molds  afi  to  render  it  almost  absolutely  certain,  even  upon  Pagan 
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testimony,  that  these  writings  are  genuine,  and  were  received  and 
venerated  by  tlio  nation,  from  the  earliest  notices  of  them  as  a 
people. 

It  is,  however,  enough  for  us  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  counter  tes- 
timony in  the  world.  There  is  no  way  to  set  aside  historic  testimony 
except  by  adducing  counter  testimony  of  greater  validity.  The 
sceptics  have  been  called  upon  for  their  counter  testimony.  They 
have  been  coolly  and  calmly  requested  to  search  the  annals  of  the 
world  in  order  to  produce  it.  Tliey  have  been  asked  whether  it  was 
possible  that  the  Egyptians  and  Israelites  could  have  existed  together, 
and  such  stupendous  miracles  falsely  asserted  concerning  the  mani- 
festations of  divine  wrath  against  the  Egyptians,  and  of  divine  &vor 
towards  the  Israelites;  and  yet  no  document  can  be  found  to  contra* 
diet  them.  The  sceptics  have  been  repeatedly  challenged  to  this 
investigation.  But  you  may  search  all  the  sceptical  books  in  the 
world  without  finding  even  an  attempt  to  produce  such  testimony. 
But  we  are  not  only  able  to  produce  these  documents  and  these 
criteria  as  sufficiently  attesting  the  truth  of  these  historic  facts;  but 
we  can  also  show  from  all  ancient  history  that  there  are  many  referen- 
ces and  allusions  to  facts  mentioned  in  them  which,  in  their  direct 
tendency,  go  to  attest  the  verity  of  the  Mosaic  account.  We  shall 
just  take  a  peep  into  the  most  ancient  Greek  historians,  and  see 
whether  they  furnish  any  data  confirmatory  of  the  historical  records 
found  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 

It  is  universally  admitted  by  Deists,  Atheists,  and  all,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  world.  No  counter  testimony  can  then 
be  brought  against  the  facts  related  in  the  most  ancient  parts  of  the 
Jewish  history.  But  we  will  here  attempt  to  show  that  all  tbd 
ancient  historians  which  peep  into  the  depths  of  reipote  antiquity  do, 
in  all  their  allusions,  confirm  the  sacred  history. 

1.  AU  the  Ghreek  writers  acknowledge  and  represent  Egypt  as  the 
most  ancient  and  best  policied  empire  in  the  v>orid. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Moses.  So  early  as  Abraham^  time  we  find 
a  regular  dynasty  of  the  common  name  of  Pharaoh.  This  kingdom 
(Gen.  xii.  15.)  is  represented  as  abounding  in  com  and  having  a 
surplus. 

It  appears  from  the  princes  of  Pharaoh's  court,  his  prinedy 
presents  to  Abraham,  and  his  retinue  of  state,  that  his.court  at  that 
time  had  attained  to  great  splendor. 

From  the  caravans  of  Ishmaelitish  merchants  who  traded  in  spices, 
much  used  in  embalming  the  illustrious  dead,  and  the  slaves  which 
they  carried  down  for  sale,  it  would  appear  that  the  f^ptians  at 
that  time  were  refined  in  the  arts  of  opulence  and  splendor. 

From  the  standing  militia,  the  chariots,  and  the  cavalry,  too,  IB 
Egypt,  the  time  the  Hebrews  wcro  in  bondage,  in  building  treasure 
cities,  it  appears  that  the  Egyptians  were  very  far  exalted  above 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  Greekf 
were  entirely  unskilled  in  cavalry  until  long  after  the  Trojan  war. 

2}  But  not  only  do  the  ancient  Greek  writers  speak  of  the  magni« 
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ticeneo  of  the  Egyptiali  empire  in  that  early  period,  but  also  in 
detailing  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  that  people  they  afford 
additional  evidence  of  tlieir  high  advances  in  all  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment. 

Of  the  priesthood  Diodorus  Siculus  thus  writes :  "The  whole  country 
being  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  belongs  to  the  body  of  the 
{^ests,  an  order  in  the  highest  reverence  among  their  countrymen; 
for  their  piety  towards  the  gods,  and  their  consummate  wisdom  acquired 
by  the  best  education  and  the  closest  application  to  the  improvements 
of  the  mind.  With  their  revenues  they  supply  all  Egypt  with  public 
sacrifices.  They  support  a  number  of  inferior  officers  and  maintain 
their  own  families,  for  the  Egyptians  think  it  utterly  unlawful  to  make 
any  change  m  the  public  worship,  but  that  every  thing  should  be 
administered  by  their  priests  in  the  same  constant  and  invariable 
manner.  Nor  do  they  hold  it  at  all  decent  that  those  to  whose  care 
tho  public  are  so  much  indebted  should  want  the  common  necessaries 
c^  life.  For  the  priests  are  constantly  attached  to  the  person  of  the 
king  as  coadjutors,  counsellors,  and  instructers,  in  the  most  weighty 
matters.  For  it  is  not  among  them  as  among  the  Greeks  where  one 
single  man  or  woman  exercises  the  office  of  the  priesthood.  Here  a 
number  are  employed  in  sacrificing  and  other  rites  of  public  worship 
who  transmit  dieir  profession  to  their  children.  This  order,  likewise, 
is  exempt  from  all  charges  and  imposts,  and  holds  the  prime  honors 
under  the  king  in  the  public  administration.^^ 

Herodotus,  also,  to  the  same  efiect  testifies,  he  observes:  <K>f 
sdl  the  colleges  of  the  priesthood,  that  of  Ueliopolis  was  the  most  famed 
finr  wisdom  and  learning.^'  Strabo  also  declares  that  in  his  time  very 
ipacious  buildings  yet  remained  in  Heliopolis,  which,  as  the  report 
ran,  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  priests,  who  cultivated  the  stu* 
lies  of  astronomy  and  philosophy.'* 

N.  B.  The  E^gyptian  word  chohen,  which  the  Chaldaic  paraphras^ 
•mnslsLteaprinceps^  and  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Samothra' 
:iaa  «oe9  denotes  both  a  prince  and  a  priest;  this  is  explained  by  the 
act  that  the  privy  counsellors  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  were 
nriests,  and  were  therefore  called  princes;  and  as  Pharaoh  intended 
io  place  Joseph  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  he  could  not  have  allayed 
the  envy  and  prejudices  of  the  priests  and  privy  counsellors,  better 
than  by  causing  Joseph  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Heliop« 
cdis,  in  Hebrew,  On. 

The  priest  of  Heliopolis  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  order,  for  as 
Diodorus  Sicnlus,  informs  us,  the  sun  and  moon  were  the  first  god& 
(if  "Egypt,  and  this  city  of  the  sun  was  so  called  because  he  was  piin- 
dpuly  worshipped  there ;  and  as  Strabo  informs  us,  the  priests  studied 
tttronomy .  The  theology  of  the  E^ptians  made  it  peculiarly  fitting 
that  ^e  priests  who  resided  at  Heliopolis  should  direct  their  attention 
to  this  subject  naturally  and  religiously.  The  Egyptians  taught  either 
out  of  reverence  to  iheir  jchief  god  the  sun,  or  from  astronomical 
observation,  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  whole  system.  From 
*WatbuKoo,ToL  2*  page  33^ 
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Elgypt,  Plutarch,  in  his  history  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  says  that  Pyth|(- 
goras  obtained  this  knowledge  from  Gihiupliis,  a  priest  of  On,  or  oi 
ileliopolis,  llie  city  of  the  sun. 

3.  The  religious  rites  of  the  Egyptians,  as  described  by  the  Greeft 
historian,  is  another  proof  corroborative  of  the  Mosaic  account.  He- 
rodotus expressly  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  held  it  a  profanation  to 
sacritice  any  kind  of  cattle,  except  swine  and  bulls,  clean  calves,  and 
geese,  and  that  they  hold  heifers,  rams,  and  goats  sacred ;  ibr  at  tbif 
time  the  Egyptians  had  not  deified  animals.  This  explains  Moses^ 
saying,  <<It  is  not  meet  so  to  do,  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abominatioDS 
of  the  Egyptians,  to  the  Lord  our  God ;  so  shall  we  sacrifice  the  abom* 
inations  of  Egypt  before  their  eyes.''  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Budi 
impiety  was  punished  with  deadly  hatred  by  the  Egyptians. 

4.  The  civUrites  of  tfie  Egyptians,  Concerning  the  practice  of  pby* 
sic,  Herodotus  says  it  was  divided  among  the  faculty  thus:  Every  du- 
tinct  distemper  had  its  own  physician,  who  confined  himself  to  the 
study  and  cure  of  that,  and  meddled  with  no  other;  so  that  all  .places 
are  crowded  with  physicians;  for  one  class  had  the  care  of  the  eyet, 
another  of  the  teeth,  another  of  the  belly,  and  another  of  tha  occuh 
distempers .  From  this  accou  nt,  it  does  not  appear  strange  that  MonB 
represents  the  household  of  Joseph  as  well  replenished  with  physiciaDS. 
^^And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians  to  embalm  hii 
father,  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel.'' 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  allusion  .  to  this  practice  of  the  £^|;y|h 
tian  skill  in  Jeremiah,  when  that  prophet  foretells  the  overthrow  of 
Pharaoh's  army  at  the  Euphrates :  "Go  up  into  Gilead,  and  take  balm, 
O  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Egypt!  In  vain  thou  shalt  use  many  medi- 
cines, for  thou  shalt  not  be  cured."  The  same  prophet  under  the 
same  liorurc,  alludes  to  the  Egyptian  superstition  in  his  own  time.  He 
says,  "Egypt  is  like  a  fair  heifer,  but  destruction  comes  from  the 
north,  also  her  herdsmen  are  in  the  midst  of  her  like  fatted  bullocks, 
for  tliey  also  are  turned  back  and  fled  away  tc^ether."  The^lluyioo 
here  is  most  apparent  to  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  under  a  cow 
«nd  a  bull.     The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Egyptian  ritual. 

The  medical  profession,  naturally  and  according  to  history,  is  divi- 
ded into  surgery  and  pharmacy  and  the  diatetic  practice.  Suigery 
was  naturally  the  most  ancient,  pharmacy  was  next  to  it,  and  the  dia- 
tetic the  last.  Hence  physic  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  Egypt 
at  the  time  to  which  Diodor'is  alludes. 

5.  The  funeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians  are  thus  described  by  Hero- 
dot'js :  "Their  mourning  and  funeral  rites  of  sepulture  are  of  this  kind: 
when  a  principal  person  dies,  all  the  females  of  that  family  besmear 
their  heads  and  faces  with  loam  and  mire,  and  so  leaving  the  dead 
body  in  the  hands  of  the  domestics,  march  in  procession  through  the 
city,  with  their  garments  close  girt  about  them,  their  breasts  laid  open, 
beating  themselves  and  all  their  relations  attending.  In  an  opposite 
procession  appear  the  males,  close  girt  likewise,  and  undergoing  the 
Lame  discipline.  When  this  is  over,  they  carry  the  body  to  be  salted 
—there  are  men  appointed  for  this  business,  who  make  k  their  trade 
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and  emplo3rment ;  they  ^t  of  all  draw  out  the  brain,  with  a  hooked 
iron,  through  the  nostrils.  Afler  this  they  hide  it  in  nitre  for  seventy 
dfeiyBy  and  longer  it  is  not  lawful  to  keep  it  salted. 

Diodorus  Siculus  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  all  the  essential  circum- 
stances  of  mourning  and  embalming,  except  he  varies  in  one  particu- 
lar: he  says  they  anoint  the  whole  body  with  gum  or  resin  of  cedar 
and  of  other  plants,  with  great  cost  and  care,  for  above  thirty  datfs; 
and  afterwaros  seasoning  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  other  costly 
spices,  not  only  to  preserve  the  body  for  a  long  time,  but  to  give  it  a 
grateful  odor;  they  then  deliver  it  to  the  relations. 

All  this  scripture  history  confirms  and  explains,  and  does  more,  it 
reconciles  the  two  Greek  historians  concerning  the  number  of  days 
during  which  the  body  was  in  the  care  of  the  embalmers.  Moses  says, 
^And  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel — and  forty  days  were  fulfilled 
for  him;  for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  who  arc  embalmed ;  and 
the  Egyptians  mourned  for  him  three  score  and  ten  days.'^  Now  we 
learn  from  the  two  Crreek  historians  that  the  time  of  the  mourning 
Una  while  the  body  remained  with  the  embalmers,  which  Herodotus 
lidls  us  was  seventy  days.  This  explains  why  the  Egyptians  mourned 
for  Israel  three  score  and  ten  days.  During  the  time  the  body  lay  in 
Aitre,  and  when  in  the  compass  of  thirty  days,  this  was  reasonabl  y 
irell  effected,  the  remaining  forty  of  Diodorus  were  employed  in 
anointing  it  with  gums  and  spices  to  preserve  it,  which  was  the  pro- 
per way  to  embalm  it;  and  this  explains  the  meaning  of  the  forty 
disys,  which  were  ^Ifilled  for  Israel,  being  the  days  of  those  which 
were  embalmed.  Thus  the  two  Greek  writers  are  reconciled,  and 
tiiey  nnd  scripture  are  mutually  explained,  and  supported  by  each 
other.* 

By  the  way  we  may  remark,  that  the  infidel  objection  against  Jo- 
seph for  making  the  free  monarchy  of  Egypt  despotic,  is  without  foun< 
dation.  The  law-giving  power  Pharaoh  did  not  transfer,  but  reserved 
it  in  his  own  hands,  in  these  woitls:  "0/iZy  on  the  throne  mil  I  be  greater 
dkan  ih(nP — Joseph  as  prime  minister,  administers  justice,  but  Pha- 
raoh guards  to  himself  the  prerogative  of  giving  law.  In  commanding 
the  people  to  give  their  money,  cattle,  and  lands  to  Pharaoh,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  law  emanated  from  Pharaoh. 

In  one  sentence,  we  may  affirm  that  the  farther  we  penetrate  into 
remote  antiquity,  the  more  reason  we  will  have  to  place  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  divine  mission  of  Moses, 

Mr.  Owen  rises — 
My  friends :  Mr.  Campbell  has  very  correctly  informed  us  that  the 
christian  scriptures  do  not  indirect  terms  command  us  to  tell  lies,  to 
steal,  and  to  commit  all  sorts  of  crimes.  But  if  we  are  told  to  do  one 
thing,  and  circumstances  of  our  nature  irresistibly  compel  us  to  ano- 
ther thin;;  directly  opposed  to  tho.  precept,  wc  are  by  such  precepts 
com))eUed  to  speak  falsehood  continually.  The  fact  can  be  easily 
established,  that  throjighout  all  Christendom  there  is  very  little  truth. 

;  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  vol.  3.  pp.  46  &  4T. 
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spoken  between  man  and  man;    and  it  is  the  Christian  religicMi 
which  has  created  the  Christian  character.     1  am  told  that  tniUi  19 
much  more  generally  spoken  among  the  Mussulmen  than  among  the 
christians;  but  there  can  be  very  little  truth  spoken  by  either  party. 
I  recommend  to  my  young  female  friends  here  not  to  speak  the  truth 
upon  many  subjects  most  interesting  to  their  happiness  through  life, 
because,  if  they  did,  they  might  lay  their  account  in  meeting  ail  man-    \ 
ner  of  persecution  and  inconvenience.    Nor  did  I  recommend  in  a 
preceding  address  that  the  gospel  ministers  of  the  present  day  should 
be  paid  for  disseminating  and  perpetuating  falsehood,  which,  to  my 
certain  knowledge,  many  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  of  the 
cloth  know  and  believe  to  be  such.    I  meant  simply  to  give  utterance 
to  a  great  principle  of  justice;  to  state  that  those  who  had  been  train- 
ed to  the  gospel  ministry  were  compelled,  by  circumstances,  to  adopt 
that  course  oif  life;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  portion  of 
them  adopted  this  course  most  conscientiously;  therefore,  I  deemed 
it  unjust  that  the  great  and  overwhelming  change  in  society  antici- 
pated and  predicted  by  me  should  deprive  any  man  of  his  livelihood. 
But  if,  as  I  confidently  expect,  these  principles  shall  rapidly  pervade 
society,  another  and  a  better  employment  will  be  assigned  to  the 
reverend  clergy.     They  will  then  become  the  most  efficient  and  use- 
ful oracles  to  promulgate  and  expound  the  divine  laws  of  human  na- 
ture, and  demonstrate  their  high  importance  in  producing  irresistible 
motives  to  virtue  from  their  pupils ;  and  afler  much  calm  deliberation 
I  am  quite  sure  that  this  will  be  the  most  economical  and  by  far  the 
best  mode  of  disposing  of  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy.     It  will  not 
only  be  the  most  economical,  equitable,  but  also  the  most  beneficial 
for  themselves  and  all  mankind,     i  have  told  you  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  deprive  any  individual  of  his  present  support  in  order 
to  effect  these  anticipated  changes ;  because  there  exists  in  society 
nn  artificial  producing  power  almost  immeasurably  beyond  the  wants 
of  man .    Although  still  rapidly  and  annually  increasing,  this  artificial 
producing  power  is  even  now,  if  it  were  well  understood  and  rightly 
directed,  greatly  beyond  our  wants — it  is  already  far  more  than  equal 
to  the  supplying  of  every  child  that  shall  be  born  into  the  world  a 
mos^  ample  store  of  every  thing  that  is  best  for  human  nature.     But 
before  this  change  can  commence,  we  must  discover  the  true  principle 
and  the  true  bond  of  social  union — for  most  true  it  is,  that  there  can 
be  no  real  substantial  happiness  and  improvement  in  the  constitution 
and  frame  of  society,  until  men  do  really  and  strictly  learn  to  love 
one  another.     But  have  the  different  religions  inculcated  in  the  world 
yet  enabled  you  to  love  one  another?    In  this  very  city  are  you  not 
calling  yourselves  the  friends  and  acquaintanres  of  each  other,  and 
at  the  same  time  striving  and  contending  against  each  other  as  if  you 
were  avowed  and  professed  enemies. 

Where  is  the  mercantile  man  to  he  found,  who,  if  he  loarns  by 
some  private  intelligence  that  certain  nrJicles  of  merchandize  will 
^eatly  enhance  in  value,  will  pot  go  to  his  dcan^st  friend^  r.nd  buy 
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all  that  he  lias  of  those  articles,  at  the  lowest  price  he  can  procure 
therau    Now  this  is  very  loving  to  be  sure! 

We  are  deceived  by  high  sounding  empty  words,  and  the  present 
state  of  commercial  society  is  any  thing  but  rational ;  and  all  socie- 
ty, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  all  countries,  is  beconiiug  cohi- 
mercial,  and  daily  more  and  more  ignorantly  selfish.  Our  circum- 
stances compel  us  to  become  covert  enemies  to  each  citlicr.  Instead  of 
oodeavonag  to  promote  each  other's  happiness,  we  are  straining  evcr\' 
nerve  to  take  from  others,  in  order  to  add  superfluiiies  wliioh  we  can- 
not enjoy,  to  ourselves.  Does  not  the  Cliri»tian  religion  in  many  other 
ways  create  dissentions  among  men?  What^ay  ye  to  tljis,yc  people 
of  Cincinnati  t  Are  all  the  religions  of  this  city  united  heart  and  soul 
together f  are  there  no  divisions  among  them?  are  they  always  wil- 
ling to  accommodate  each  other?  are  there  not  divisions  and  dissen- 
tions among  those  who  are  designated  by  the  same  name,  and  classi- 
fied as  belonging  to  the  same  sect?  Are  there  no  dissentions  among 
the  Baptists,  the  Quakers,  Presbyterians,  nor  among  the  Plpiscopal- 
ians?  My  friends,  there  is  nothing  but  dissentions  and  divisions  un- 
der the  present  system,  from  one  end  of  it  to  tho  other;  dissontion 
pervades  the  whole  mass  of  society— ^it  leavens  (he  whole  lump;  and 
as  the  march  of  mind  advances,  these  dissentions  will  increase,  and 
be  the  cause  of  their  ultimate  overthrow-  They  have  inci-cased  alrea- 
dy to  that  extent,  that  those  who  understand  the  signs  of  the  times, 
;5ee  plainly  that,  ere  long,  religion  must  receive  its  death-blow.  In- 
stead of  a  system  which  derationalizes  the  human  race,  other  times 
are  approaching  when  we  shall  have  our  attention  and  our  faculties 
jdirected  to  what  we  can  comprehend — to  the  acquisition  of  real  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  matter;  and,  my  friends, 
Sat  us  to  attempt  the  investigation  of  any  other  laws  but  trm/maZ  laws 
is  every  whit  as  futile  as  an  attempt  to  fly  from  tlie  earth  to  the  sun. 
Depend  upon  it  that  you  only  waste  your  time  in  such  searching  after 
immaterial  things;  such  search  can  only  lead  you  into  the  wildest 
regions  of  the  imagination,  and  then  y«u  will  find  it  very  difTicult  to 

rback  again  into  the  paths  of  common  sense.  Therefore  I  strong- 
recommend  to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  real  knowledge  not  to 
sacrifice  their  time  in  speculations  upgn  subjects  beyond  the  compre' 
hension  of  human  faculties. 

When  we  direct  our  attention  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, no  quarrels  are  originated;  and  why?  l)ecause  we  can  recur  to 
facts;  we  can  re-examine  and  discriminate  by  the  criteria  of  real 
knowledge  the  truth  from  error.  We  may  say,  indeed,  that  the  pres*- 
eat  era  is  the  commencement  of  a  search  into  the  real  nature  of  exist- 
ing facts  which  will  bring  about  the  ^liUenniwn,  by  which  term  I 
simply  mean  a  rational  state  of  social  existence,  in  which  sincerity 
and  candor  shall  universally  prevail-^when,  through  a  knowledge  of 
facts,  human  nature  will  be  laid  open  to  that  extent  that  we  shall 
know  ourselves  and  know  our  fellow-beings  even  as  we  are  known, 
fiat  the  only  way  to  commence  this  rational  state  of  existence,  is,  to 
lav  a  solid  foundation  for  genuine  charity  and  social  afTection ;  snrd' 

^9     ' 
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there  are  no  principles  under  heaven  that  can  guide  ub  to  these  deai- 
rablc  results,  unless  it  be  the  knowledge  that  we  have  no  will,  power, 
or  control  in  framing  our  belief  on  any  speculative  subjects  and  no 
free  agency  or  volition  in  the  matter  of  our  likings  and  dislikings. 
These  are  the  only  sure  foundations  for  a  genuine  love  and  universal 
charity  among  mankind.    When  these  admirable  principles,  old  as 
they  are,  shall  begin  to  be  comprehended,  love  ana  charity  will  be 
sure  to  extend  themselves  even  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Let  but  these  twelve  laws  be  once  generally  understood,  and  I  Know 
of  no  motive  which  could  actuate  any  human  being  to  enter  into  strife 
and  contention  with,  or  to  think  or  feel  uncharitably  towards,  any  of 
his  species.    Therefore,  my  friends,  by  discarding  the  practices  of 
the  wild  imagination  of  our  easily  deluded  ancestors,  in  which  all  the 
jreligionti  of  the  world  have  had  their  origin,  and  which  they  have  for- 
ced into  our  minds  by  the  means  ef  the  mutual  laws  which  I  have  ex- 
plained, you  will  in  lieu  thereof  adopt  the  laws  of  nature  for  your 
guides;  and  these  will  always  lead  you  to  the  best  and  most  rational 
practice  that  can  be  adopted ;  a  practice  of  those  amiable  virtues  and 
that  genuine  charity  which  will  better  prepare  you  for  heaven,  if  you 
are  destined  to  go  thcro,  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  taught  you, 
or  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  done  for  you;  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  a  life  approaching  to  what  is  represented  by  your 
spiritual  teachers  to  be  a  heavenly  <!onduct  here,  can  unfit  those  who 
have  had  this  foretaste  of  heaven  in  this  life,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
superior  existence  licreafter.    But,  my  friends,  I  have  not  the  remotest 
idea  that  in  a  future  state  of  re-animation  we  shall  retain  the  least 
consciousness  of  our  former  stale  of  vitality.     My  investigations  on 
this  subjcst  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  a  speculation  in  which  no 
man  ever  has  or  can  arrive  at  any  thing  tangible.     1  believe  that  in 
one  sense,  we  shall  live  forever,  for  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  particles 
of  which  we  are  compounded  have  ever  been  out  of  existence.     It 
seems  reasonable  that  the  material  particles  of  which  we  are  compo- 
sed are  uncreated,  that  is,  that  they  belong  to  the  original  stock  of 
matter  which  forms  the  miiverse.     In  my  judj^mcnt,  there  is  nothing 
so  absurd  as  the  supposition  that  a  particle  of  matter  could  be  created 
out  of  nothing.     If  you  are  prepared  to  swallow  such  an  absurdity  as 
this,  you  may  swallow  a  camel  or  any  thing  else.     I  have  said  that 
to  me  it  appears  the  greatest  of  all  impossibilities,  that  one  atom  of 
somethmg  could  be  created  out  of  nothing;  but  it  also  appears  to  mo 
an  equal  impossibility  that  one  atom  of  matter  consisting  of  something 
can  ever  be  reduced  to  nothing.   I  conceive,  therefore,  that  the  supreme 
poircr  consists  in  the  indestructible  vitality  pervading  the  whole  mate- 
rial universe,  and  that  each  particle  of  this  universe  contains  within  it- 
self everlasting  and  unchangeable  Jaws ;  and  it  is  by  tjjie  action,  the  har- 
mony, and  the  co-operation  of  these  laws,  that  all  composition,  decom- 
position, and  recomi)osition  in  the  universe  are  cfTectcd.     Let  us  not 
•therefore,  waste  our  valuable  time  about  spiritual  nonentities  which 
cannot  interest  us — ^but  let  us  rather  diliigently  apply  all  our  facul- 
tios  to  c\r:5cover  the  yet  unltnown  laws  of  nature,  by  which  we  shall 
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iiisdcftain  the  Aieans  to  make  onr  species  as  happy  and  prosperous  as 
the  materials  of  which  we  are  organized  will  permit.  If  we  will  adopt 
this  COUFS3  of  practice,  and  strictly  adhere  to  it,  I  can  see  nothing 
than  can  possibly  prevent  our  attainrlent  to  a  very  high  degree  of  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  perfection  and  happiness^  I  have  now  perhaps 
f(iven  suiTicieat  details  to  prove  that  all  religions  tend  directly  to  pro- 
duce vice  and  disunion  among  mankind.  I  have  now  to  show  that 
tlicy  produce  the  natural  consequence  of  vice  and  dis-union ;  viz : 
migenf. 

The  errors  which  the  various  religions  of  die  world  have,  for  agey 
past, forced  into  the  minds  of  the  human  race,  have  been  tlie  cause  of 
«ill  the  poverty  which  now  exists  in  the  world ;  and  these  religions 
have  generated  this  poverty  in  two  ways :  firstj  by  creating  universal 
disunion  among  men,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  cordial 
c*o-operation  for  their  reciprocal  benefit  and  advantage ;  and  secondly^ 
by  reason  of  the  very  large  appropriations  of  the  time  and  gains  of  the 
people,  which  the  clergy,  like  the  Levites  of  old)  have  engrossed  te 
themselves  and  their  mysterious,  and  therefore  useless  objects. 

I  discover  from  Mr*  Campbell ,  that  the  Levites  could  not  be  con* 
tented  with  less  than  one  half  of  the  property  of  the  whole  nation. — 
Now  it  really  does  appear  to  me  that  a  society  which  could  permit  u 
small  select  tribe  to  appropriate  to  their  own  use  one  half  of  the  whole 
revenue  of  the  nation,  and  allow  that  tribe  to  form  and  keep  the  re- 
coords  of  their  mysteries  and  even  to  make  it  a  capital  crime  to  approach 
-the  sacred  chest  which  contained  them>  must  be  in  the  extreme  of  ig^ 
norance  and  easily  duped.  I  must  also  say  that  under  such  circum- 
stances there  never  was  a  set  of  men  who  had  a  finer  chance  of  manu- 
.facturing  and  perpetuating  fables  to  suit  their  own  purposes;  and  of 
obtaining  the  means  to  degrade  and  enslave  their  fellow'^beings,  than 
had  this  same  tribe  of  I^evL  There  is  nothing  more  true,  my  friends, 
than  that  religion  has  been  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  poverty  that 
has  for  ages  past  affhcted  the  world.  You  have  all  of  you  received 
your  religious  notions  at  an  age  so  early  that  your  reasoning  faculties 
have  been  thereby  not  only  injured,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  de- 
stroyed to  an  extent  which  cannot  be  estimated  or  understood  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  present  adult  population.  In  consequence,  the  mind 
of  man  instead  of  being  rationally  directed  to  discover  what  is  best 
for  human  nature,  has  been  so  perverted  as  to  consider  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  as  thefgrand  desideraiam;  and  to  appropriate  millions  to 
themselves  whilst  their  fellows  were  starv^ing  around  them,  as  the 
swrnnum  bonum  of  human  felicity.  Now  it  was  my  lot  to  commence  the 
^iTorld  with  no  property  at  all;  and  since  that  time  I  have  experienced 
as  gradual  a  change  of  fortune  upwards  as  most  individuals,  but  I 
jnever  found  that  I  enjoyed  happines  as  wealth  increased,  or  in  propor- 
tion to  any  expenditure.  I  never  found  that  I  could  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep  any  more  in  a  state  of  affluence,  than  when  through  my  own 
industry  I  procured  the  simple  necessaries  of  life  in  comfort.  But  I 
found  by  experience  that  when  I  had  the  most  wealth  I  had  the  most 
care  ai^  anxiety.    1  have  lived  on  intimate  terms!  with  some  very 
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wer'.lthy  ir.cn,  some  of  thci-n  [K^seflsinga  property  e^imated  atsevfixw 
8l1  iuiadred  thousand,  aiid  millions  sterling — these  men  I  have  trtudied 
clcsuly,  and  I  think  them  and  fhoir  families  less  happy  than  many 
vhom  1  have  known  with  little  more  than  barely  suificient  to  supply 
tha  necet^sary  wants  of  life.  If  it  were  not  for  the  abbcrrations  of  thd 
human  mind  originating  in  tlio  errors  of  religion,  we  should  aooii 
(Uscover  the  means  of  creating  and  enjoying  an  ample  supply  of  the  best 
of  every  thing  for  human  nature,  and  of  cultivating  our  physical  and 
jutellectnal  faculties  toacompartivo  high  degr^ Of  perfection. 

Me.  Campbell  rises. 

If  we  be  mere  particles  of  matter,  self^existing  or  derived  ftom  tbd 
Iptiat  whole,  or  entirely  material,  springing  from  the  earth  and  rcturtf> 
kig  thereto  again,  and  that  the  less  of  this  world^s  goods  we  have  the 
iJetter — let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

T  must  correct  an  allusion  of  my  opponent  to  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood.     I  observed  that  the   consecration  of  this  priesthood  was 
designated  to  be  the  most  effectual  commemorative  monument,  because 
it  was  compelling  the  passions  of  the  people  to  attest  and  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  fact  of  their  redemption  from  Egypt.     The 
destroy irg  angel  passed  over  the  land  and  destroyed  the  first-bom  of 
man  and  boast,  belonging  to  the  Egyptians,  and  ttie  Israelites  to  a 
J  nan  escaped.    To  perpetuate  the  nienicry  of  this,  God  claimed  the 
iirstbornof  that  nation  in  all  time  coming.     Subsequently,  in  lieu  of 
the  first  born,  one  tribe  of  the  twelve  was  set  apart.     This  tribe  was 
to  receive  so  much  real  estate,  and  be  supported  by  the  whole  naticHi. 
And  1  have  asked,  Would  any  nation,  except  under  divine  coercion, 
have  submitted  to  such  an  exaction  as  this  upon  their  time  and  their 
real  and  personal  property?     [Mr.  Owen  saysy  YeSj  aU  Turtions  have 
i^one  it.]     Mr  Cumpbell  resumes,  I  have  asked  if  any  nation  would 
have  submitted  to  such  a  heavy  taxation  as  this  in  support  of  their  reli- 
gion had  they  not  been  absolutely  certain  of  its  divine  origin  and 
authority  ?    Mr.  Owen  says.  Yes,  they  have  all  done  it.     Well,  now, 
tiais  assertion  will  not  prove  that  the  first  nation  did  it  without  a  divine 
<lnithority.     They  set  the  example.— And  we  can  easily  test  the  prin- 
<'i()lo  whether  nations  will,  without  good  reasons,  submit  to  such 
i*mjK)Sts,  by  bringing  the  case  within  our  own  experience.    Let,  then, 
=^ach  an  experiment  be  attempted  in  this  country,  and  it  will  soon  be 
discovered  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  induce  us  to  support  a  reli- 
gion so  onerous,  without  affording  the  most  incontroyertible  eviden* 
.'•es  of  its  divine  authority.     Mankind  part  with  money  and  property 
f^^r  reli/i-ious  uses  only  when  conscientiously  convicted  of  a  d[ivine 
ubllgation.     To  exact  it  from  them  without  presenting  some  plausible 
^^rounds  for  such  authority,  requires  compulsion .     And  however  easy 
i.t  may  be  jto  perpetuate  such  a  usage,  it  never  could  have  commenced 
without  the  strongest  evidence  of  divine  authority.     But  to  test  this 
matter  I  appeal  to  universal  experience,  and  to  the  impossibility  of 
instituting  such  a  custom  now, 
•  I  protest  against  Mr.  Owen's  objocting  to  any  part  of  these  writinge 
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ae  feet,  without  acknowledging  the  whole  of  thorn  as  feet.  Does  he 
believe  that  th3re  was  an  Aaron  or  a  tribe  of  Levi?  If  so,  on  the 
same  authority  he  must  believe  that  there  was  a  Moses  and  twelve 
tribes,  led  by  him  through  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  unfeir  to  garble  the 
document,  admitting  thu  truth  of  one  part  and  objecting  to  the  truth 
of  another.  He  must  take  it  all  or  none.  Does  my  opponent  believe 
that  there  were  Levites;  that  there  was  a  Moses,  an  Aaron,  and  a 
Levitical  priesthood ;  that  the  nation  were  convened  at  Sinai,  received 
the  law  there  attested,  and  that  there  wais  a  place  of  deposit,  a  sacred 
chest,  first  in  the  tabernacle  and  thsn  in  the  temple,  containing  a 
copy  of  this  law?  Does  he  believe  these  things?  And,  if  he  does, 
why  not  believe  all  the  other  facts  ?  I  repeat  that  it  is  neither  a  fair 
nor  a  manly  style  of  reasoning  to  take  a  part  of  these  facts  and  pre- 
dicate arguments  upon  them,  without  receiving  the  whole. 

Mr.  Owen  has  given  us  his  definition  of  the  term  millenniitm,  but 
will  give  us  no  definition  of  fact,  and  says  he  knows  nothing  about 
heaven — neither  will  he  take  any  notice  of  the  document  which  I 
presented  to  him.  I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  tliat  he  pretermits  all 
notice  of  this  document. 

Fact  is  derived  from  factum.  It  means  that  which  is  done.  Now 
it  19  not  a  fact  that  I  have  two  eyes.  This  is  not  a  facty  but  a  truth. 
It  is  a  feet  thai  I  rose  up  or  sat  down.  Any  thing  I  may  have  done  is  a 
feet.  No  speculation  can  be  a  fact.  It  may  be  a  fact  that  a  man 
expressed  such  an  opinion ;  but  the  opinion  itself  is  no  fact.  It  is  a 
ffkctthatMr.  Owen  conceived  these  twelve  positions,  wrote  them,  ex- 
pressed, or  read  them ;  but  the  twelve  opinions,  assertions,  or  propo- 
sitions are  not  fects. 

Christianity  is  a  positive  institution.  An  institution  built  upon 
facts.  So  wa?  Judaism.  The  christian  facts  are  all  matters  of  record 
The  record  or  testimony  is  the  object  of  faith.  Hence  faith  requires 
tsstimony,  testimony  concerns  facts,  and  facts  require  a  witness. 
The  historian  recdrds  facts.  The  philosopher  speculates  upon  opin- 
ions or  abstract  truths.  Mr.  Owen's  system  is  the  system  of  a  phi- 
losopher ;  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  historian.  He  confounds  speculations^ 
asseirtions,  laws  of  nature,  and  facts;  and  from  a  fondness  for  the 
terra  fad  he  calls  all  his  y\ews  facts.  His  propositions  may,  or  may 
not,  be  truths;  hut  facts  they  cannot  be.  If  I  could  correct  Mr. 
Owen's  misapplication  and  erroneous  use  of  this  single  term,  it  might 
tend  to  dissolve  the  chafm,  and  dissipate  the  illusion  which  his. 
sportive  fancy  throws  over  all  his  lucubrations. 

There  arc  yet  remaining  a  few  documents  which  I  desire  to  read, 
IB  ^rther  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  Jewish  scriptures  are 
corroborated  by  all  ancient  historic  writers.  There  is  not  only  no 
counter  testimony,  but  a  strong  concurrence  6f  testimony  in  attesta- 
tion of  the  facts  recorded  by  Moses.  We  penetrated  into  very  remote 
lintiquity  in  order  to  illustrate  this  accordance,  and  ^ve  proved  that 
Harjdotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  are  reconciled  by  a  reference  to 
Mos'js;  and  tliat  these  Uiree  writers  mutually  explain  and  support 
each  other. 
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There  k  one  consideration  which  is  worthy  to  be  kept  continualfy 
before  our  minds  in  this  investigation^  and  that  is  the  advanced  state 
o£  civilization  in  the  country  when  the  Jewish  religion  was  first  pro- 
pounded. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  Moses  was  surrounded  by 
acute,  learned,  and  sagacious  enemies,  when  he  led  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  But  we  must  go  further  back  into  antiquity 
in  order  to  show  that  the  most  ancient  traditions  confirm  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  deluge,  &c. 

^<As  to  the  history  of  Berosus,  the  substance  of  it,  as  it  is  given  na 
by  Abidenus  Apollodorus  and  Alexander  Polyhister,  is  to  this  purt 
pose,  that  there  were  ten  kings  of  Chaldea  before  the  flood;  Alorus, 
Alasparus,  Amelon,  Amenon,  Metalarus,  Daorus,  Aedorachus,  Amr 
phis,  Oliartes,  Xisuthrus.  That  Xisuthrus  was  warned  in  a  dream 
that  mankind  was  to  be  destroyed  by  a  flood  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  Dsesius,  and  that  he  should  build  a  sort  of  ship,  and  go  into  it 
with  his  friends  and  kindred,  and  that  hp  should  make  a  provision  of 
meat  and  drink,  and  tal^e  into  his  vessel  fouls  and  fourfooted  beasts: 
that  Xisuthrus  acted  according  to  the  admonition ;  built  a  ship,  and 
put  into  it  all  that  he  was  commanded,  and  went  into  it  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  dearest  friends.  When  the  flood  was  come,  and 
began  to  abate^  Xisuthrus  let  out  some  birds,  which  finding  no  food 
nor  place  to  rest  upon,  returned  to  the  ship  again ;  after  some  dajrs  he 
let  out  the  birds  again,  but  they  came  Imck  with  their  legs  daubed 
with  mud.  Some  days  afler,  he  let  them  go  the  third  time,  but  then 
they  came  to  the  ship  no  more  Xisuthrus  understood  hereby,  that 
the  earth  appeard  above  the  waters,  and  taking  down  some  of  the 
boards  of  the  ship,  he  saw  that  it  rested  upon  a  mountain ;  some  time 
after,  he,  and  his  wife,  and  his  pilot  went  out  of  the  ship,  to  oflfer 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  they  were  never  seen  by  those  in  the  ship 
more.  But  the  persons  in  the  ship,  afler  seeking  him  in  vain,  went 
to  Babylon.  The  Xisuthrus  here  mentioned  was  evidently  Noalk 
And  Berosus  supposes  from  Alorus  to  Xisuthrus  ten  generations,  and 
so  many  Moses  computes  from  Adam  to  Noah.''* 

This  is  the  Chaldean  history  concerning  their  own  nation.  They 
wished  to  trace  themselves  up  to  (he  commencement  of  time — and 
g^vQ  an  account  of  the  ten  patrisut^hs  before  the  flood,  making  Noah 
one  of  their  kings. 

"The  history  of  SanchOniatho  is  to  this  effect  That  the  first  mortals 
were  Protogonus  and  ^on ;  that  by  theses  were  begotten  Genus  and 
Geneaj  the  children  of  these  were  Phos,  Pur,  and  Phlox;  and  of 
these  were  begot  Cassius,  Libanus,  Antilibanus,  and  Brathys.--* 
Memrumus  and  Ilypsuranius  were  descended  from  these,  and  their 
children  were  Agreus  and  Halieusj  and  of  these  were  begotten  two 
brothers,  one  of  them  named  Chryspr  and  Haephaestus ;  the  name  of 
the  other  is  lost.  Prom  this  generation  came  two  brothers,  Technites 
and  Autochthon,  and  of  them  were  begotten  Agrus  and  Agrotus^ 
Amynus  and  Magus  were  their  children,  and  Misor  and  Sydec  were 
descended  of  Amynus  and  Magus.    The  son  of  Misor  was  Taaulus 

^Shuckford's  Conneotion^  vol.  1,  p.  41. 
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or  Tyoth.  This  is  the  Phoenician  genealogy  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
world,  and  it  requires  no  great  pains  to  show  how  far  it  agrees  with 
the  accounts  of  Moses.  The  first  mortals  mentioned  by  ^nchonia- 
tho,  and  called  Protogonus  and  iEon,  were  undoubtedly  Adam  and 
Eve;,  and  his  Misor,  the  father  of  Ttiautus,  is  evidently  the  Mizraim 
of  M'.)ses.  From  Protogonus  to  Misor,  Sanchoniatho  computes  eleven 
generations,  and  from  Adam  to  Mizraim,  Moses  makes  twelve;  so 
that  Sanchoniatho  falls  short  of  Moses  only  one  generation,  and  this, 
I  conceive,  happened  by  his  not  having  recorded  the  flood."* 

These,  now,  are  the  two  most  ancient  traditions  in  the  world,  and 
belong  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Chaldeans. 

"The  Chinese  have  been  supposed  to  have  re'cords  that  reach  hj^er 
than  the  history  of  Moses ;  but  we  find  by  the  best  accounts  of  their 
antiquities  that  this  is  false.  Their  antiquities  reach  no  higher  than 
the  times  of  Noah,  for  Fohi  was  their  first  king.  They  pretend  to 
no  history  or  memoirs  that  reach  up  higher  than  his  times;  and  by  all 
their  accounts,  the  age  of  Fohi  coincides  with  that  of  Moses^  Noah. 
Their  writers  in  the  general  agree,  that  Fohi  lived  about  2952  years 
before  Christ.  The  author  of  Mirandorttm  in  Sina  et  Europa  com- 
putes him  to  reign  but  2847  years  before  our  Saviour;  and  Alvarez 
Sevedo  places  his  reign  not  so  early,  imagining  it  to  be  but  2060  years ; 
and  all  these  computations  agree  well  enough  with  the  times  of  Noah; 
for  Noah  was  born,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  2948  years,  and 
died  2016  years  before  Christ;  so  that  all  the  several  computations 
about  Fohi,  fall  pretty  near  within  the  compass  of  Noah^s  life.  But 
we  shall  hereafler  see  many  reasons  to  conclude  Moses^  Noah,  and 
the  Chinese  Fohi,  to  be  the  same  person."! 

"The  first  king  of  China  was  Fohi ;  and  as  I  have  before  observed 
that  Fohi  and  Noah  were  contemporaries  at  least,  for  there  are  hiany 
reasons,  firom  the  Chinese  traditions  concerning  Fohi,  to  think  him 
and  Noah  the  same  person.  P*irst,  they  say  Fohi  had  no  father,  i,  e. 
Noah  was  the  first  man  in  the  post-deluvian  world ;  his  ancestors  per- 
ished in  the  flood,  and  no  traditipn  hereof  being  preserved  in  the 
Chinese  annals,  Noah,  or  Fohi,  stands  there  as  if  he  had  no  father 
at  all.  Secondly,  Fohi's  mother  is  said  to  have  conceived  him  en- 
compassed in  a  rainbow;  a  conceit  very  probably  arising  from  the 
rainbow^s  first  appearing  to  Noah,  and  the  Chinese  being  willing  to 
give  some  account  of  his  original.  Thirdly,  Fohi  is  said  to  have 
carefiilly  bred  seven  sorts  of  creatures,  which  he  used  to  sacrifice  to 
the  Supreme  Spirit  of  heaven  and  earth :  and  Moses  tells  us  that  Noah 
took  into  the  ark,  of  every  clean  beast  by  sevens,  and  of  the  fowls 
of  the  air  by  sevens;  and  afler  the  flood  Noah  built  an  altar,  and  took 
of  every  clean  beast,  and  every  clean  fowl,  and  offered  burnt  offer- 
ings. Fourthly,  the  Chinese  derive  the  name  of  Fohi  from  his  obla- 
tion ;  and  Moses  gives  Noah  his  name  upon  account  of  the  grant  of 
the  crejitures  for  the  use  of  men,  which  he  obtained  by  his  offering. 
Lastly,  the  Chinese  history  supposes  Fohi  to  have  settled  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Xeusi,  which  is  the  northwest  province  of  China,  and  neap 
to  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested."! 
«^ackfotd»  vol  li  p.  i2.    flbid.  vol.  1,  p<  4^    ^Ibid.  vol.  1.  p,  82/ 
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une  God,  could  have  accidentally  found  a  place  among  men  originally 
^separate,  aiid  remote  i'nnn  each  -other? 

< 'Traditions  have  been  traced  over  the  globe  of  the  creation — -of  the 
Sabbath  day--of  Paradise — of  the  fall  of  man-^^ftheserpent-^Kyf  the 
])romised  Atessiuh — of  Cain  and  Abel— of  the  longevity  of  the  Ftoi- 
archs — of  the  number  of  generations  between  Adam  and  Noah— Hof 
the  Deluge — of  the  dove  sent  out  by  Noah-^-of  the  rainbow  as  a  mga 
•^f  the  number  of  persons  preserved  in  the  ark— of  No&h  and  his 
three  sons— of  the  Tower  of  Babel — of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  with  a 
variety  of  circumstances  respecting  these  particulars. 

<^The  great  tower  in  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  which  was  built  there  at  the  confusion  of  tongim 
As  described  by  Strabo,  it  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  woriks  jii 
the  world.     Although  it  fell  short  of  the  greatest  of  the  f^yptiui 
pyramids,  (which  was  a  square  of  700  feet  on  every  side,  while  this 
was  but  of  IKK),)  yet  it  far  exceeded  it  in  the  height;  the  perpendicu- 
lar measure  of  that  pyramid  being  481  feet,  and  that  of  the  tower  000. 
It  is  particularly  attested  by  several  authors  to  have  been  all  built  of 
bricks  and  bitumen,  as  the  scriptures  tell  us  the  tower  of  Babel  was.  f 
Herodotus  says  that  the  going  up  to  it  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside^ 
round  it.     When  Alexander  took  Babylon,  Calisthenes  the  philoso- 
pher, who  accompanied  him  thither,  found  they  had  astronomical 
observations  for  1903  years  backwards  from  that  time ;  which  canied 
up  the  account  as  high  as  the  1 15th  year  after  the  flood,  which  was 
Vkithin  15  years  after  the  tower  of  Babel  was  built. 

Concerning  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Tacitus,  relates,  that  a  tradition 
Htill  prevailed  in  his  days,  of  certain  powerful  cities  having  been  do- 
titroyed  by  thunder  and  liglitning ;  and  of  the  plain  in  which  they 
were  situated  having  l>cen  burnt  up.  He  adds,  that  evident  traces 
of  such  a  catastrophe  remained.  This  historian  concludes  with  ex- 
pressinji  his  own  belief  in  this  awful  judgment,  derived  from  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  said  to  ha^"* 
happened.  In  a  similar  manner  Strabo,  ailer  describing  the  nature 
of  the  lake  Asf)haltis,  adds,  that  the  whole  of  its  appearance  gives  an 
-jir  of  probability  to  the  prevailing  traditunij  that  thirteen  cities,  tbe 
chief  of  which  was  Sodom,  were  once  destroyed  and  swallowed  up  \iPj 
earthquakes,  lire,  and  an  inundation  of  boiling  sulphureous  water. 

^^The  account  which  Lucian  ^a  professed  scofler  at  all  religions, 
who  lived  in  the  second  century,)  has  given  of  the  tradition  of  the 
nood,  in  his  Dialogues,  is  as  follows:  Having  visited  the  temple  of 
Ilierapolis,  he  says,  "The  popular  story  is,  that  this  temple  wa3 
founded  by  Deucalion,  the  Scythian,  in  whose  time  the  great  flood , 
is  said  to  have  happened.     I  was  no  stranger  to  the  account  of  it  by  | 
the  Greeks,  which  is  as  follows;  "Not  one  of  us  now  living  is  dc-  1 
scended  from  the  original  race  of  men,  who  all  perished ;  and  ve, 
numerous  as  we  are,  are  no  other  than  a  second  race,  sprung  from 
Deucalion.     The  Aborigines,  we  are  informed,  were  apt  to  be  veiy 
arrogant,  full  of  mischief,  and  continually  transgressing  the  laii'S, 
inhospitable  tf>  strangers,  deaf  to  supplications,  and  would  sky  or 
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^ear  any  ^ng;  in  vtiich  offences  they  were  overtaken  by  the 
ieverity  of  justice.  The  earth  on  a  sudden  opened  its  sluices,  heavy 
fliiowers  of  rain  came  down,  the  rivers  swelled,  the  sea  rose  till  the 
tvaters  every  where  prevailed,  and  eveiy  mortal  was  drowned  except 
DiBucalion  alone,  whose  discretion  and  piety  were  such,  that  he  was 
ftpBi^,and  became  the  fiither  of  a  new  generation.  Having  a  large 
t^est,  he  put  his  wives  and  children  in  it,  and  then  went  into  it  him- 
self; which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  there  came  to  him  boars,  and 
horses^  and  lions,  and  serpents,  and  in  short  every  species  of  land 
animals,  all  in  pairs.  He  took  them  all  in,*  and  Jupiter  had  ordered 
it  flo,  that  they  neither  did  him  nor  one  another  the  least  injur}',  but 
lived  and  sailed  together  in  perfect  harmony,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  flood,  all  in  the  same  chcst.^'  This  I  was  told  by  the  Greeks, 
In  addition  to  which  the  Hierapolitans  relate,  that  a  large  chasm  was 
pvovided  in  their  country  to  absorb  the  water;  and  that  Deucalion^ 
idler  seeing  it  thus  disposed  of,  raised  altars,  and  built  a  temple  to 
Junoj  over  the  chasm.  It  was  but  a  small  hole  in  the  earth  when  1 
saw  it;  but  how  much  larger  it  might  have  been  formerly,  when  it 
lieild  so  much,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say.  Ifewever,  as  a  proof  of 
Irhat  -they  advance,  water  is  brought  twice  in  the  year,  from  the  sea 
to  the  temple,  not  only  by  the  priests,  but  from  the  whole  country  far 
and  near,  by  S3rrians,  Arabians,  and  great  multitudes  beyond  the 
Eaphrates.  It  is  emptied  in  the  temple,  and  runs  into  the  opening 
■Mow,  which,  small  as  it  is,  takes  in  such  a  quantity  as  is  truly 
amazing.  This  it  seems  was  a  law  of  Deucalion,  to  perpetuate  tlie 
^aemcHry  of  his  deliverance  from  the  general  calamity.^' 

"Various  Pagan  historians  speak  of  Moses,  the  lawgiver  of  the 

Jews:  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him  a  man  of  most  superior  wisdom 

"and  courage.    He  mentions  the  departure  of  Israel  from  Egypt ;  of 

'Ibeir  advancing  into  Palestine,  and  seizing  upon  a  number  of  cities, 

particularly  Jerusalem.  He  speaks  of  their  worship,  their  tribes,  their 

code  of  laws,  by  which  they  were  kept  separate  from  every  other 

people;  of  the  priesthood  appointed  in  one  family;  of  judges,  instead 

of  kings,  being  appointed  to  decide  all  controversies  among  them,  of 

'the  superior  authority  being  vested  in  the  chief  priest ;  and  that  Moses 

^concluded  the  volume  of  his  laws,  with  claiming  for  them  divine  in- 

miration.   Strabo  also  mentions  various  particulars  respecting  Moses. 

EupoUmus  likewise  celebrates  him  as  being  the  first  wise  man,  and 

the  inventor  of  letters,  which  the  Phceniciaus  received  from  the  Jews, 

and  the  Greeks  irom  the  Phoenicians.^' 

Friday  forenoon  y  V7th  Aprils  1829. 
Mr.  Owen  rises. — 
My  friends — Mr.  Campbell  put  to  me  yesterday  one  or  two  ques- 
tions, to  which  he  requested  a  reply.  One  of  these  questions  was, 
Whetlier  I  helieocd  in  the  testimony  of  history?  Now  I  believe  tlio 
historical  fact  recorded  in  Roman  history,  that  Cesar  conquered 
Pompey,  and  that  Cesar  was  assassinated  in  the  senate  house;  and 
Jibelieve  a  certain  number  of  the  prominent  and  leading  facts  of  aU 
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histories  which  seem  to  be  generally  attested,  and  upon  what  is 
deemed  the  best  authority  that  can  be  obtained,  when  not  opposed  by 
the  divine  laws  of  human  nature.  But  I  do  not  believe  much  of 
the  details  of  either  profane  or  sacred  history.  I  know  how  difficolt 
it  is  for  individuals  to  go  away  from  this  meeting  and  relate  facta 
precisely  as  they  occurred  here.  Then  what  degree  of  faith  can  we 
have  in  narratives  put  upon  record  many  years  afler  the  facts  whidi 
they  relate  are  said  to  have  happened,  and  every  conceivable  oppor- 
tunity and  motive  to  falsify  them?  I,  therefore,  believe  but  few  of 
the  facts  related  in  history,  where  the  historian  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  the  motive  of  the  actors;  for  almost  all  the  proceedings  of  men 
have  been  secret  measures,  of  the  real  motives  to  the  performance  of 
which  the  public  knew  nothing,  or  were  grossly  deceived.  I  know  of 
nothing  more  fallacious  in  its  nature  than  history,  sacred  or  profime; 
and  when  opposed  to  the  known  laws  of  nature,  their  testimony,  how- 
ever testified,  is  of  no  value  whatever.  It  is  a  sure  sign,  when  these 
are  received  with  authority,  that  early  erroneous  impressions  hate 
not  been  obliterated. 

Mr.  CampbelPs  next  question  to  me  was,  What  is  a  fatif  I  re* 
plied,  that  a  fact  was  any  thing  which  exists.  Mr.  Campbell  savi 
that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  he  has  two  eyes;  but  it  surely  is  a  fact  that  he 
has  two  corporeal  eyes.  It  may  be  a  fact  with  regsurd  to  our  mental 
vision  that  we  may  not  have  two  eyes;  for,  most  unfortunately  fiir 
many  of  us,  we  have  not  yet  been  enabled  to  see  with  more  than 
half  an  eye. 

Some  gentleman,  to  me  unknown,  has  handed  me  a  note,  which  I 
will  read: — 

^^3/r.  Owen — Was  man  origingll]/  created  or  uncreated?'*^ 
Now,  my  friends,  when  I  can  answer  this  question,  I  can  answer 
every  other  of  a  similar  mysterious  nature.  I  do  not  know  whether 
an  original  man  was  created  or  not.  And  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  much 
consequence  to  any  of  us  that  we  should  know  the  fact.  As  soon  aB 
we  shall  have  facts  to  enable  us  to  form  a  rational  conjecture  upoB 
this  topic,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  discuss  it. 

Yesterday  I  was  obliged  to  conclude  my  address  in  the  midst  of  my 
<Mideavors  to  explain  to  you  the  facts  which  compel  me  to  lielieve  that 
the  religions  of  the  world  are  the  cause  of  almost  all  its  Sufierings« 
The  sufferings  produced  by  religion  are  all  those  which  emanate  from 
falsehood,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy,  from  poverty,  and  from  disunion 
Arising  from  a  difference  of  feelings,  opinions,  and  interests.  But 
the  sufferings  arising  from  these  causes,  the  genuine  fruit  of  all  re- 
ligions, are  tolerable  applicable  to  the  common  affairs  of  life.  But 
not  so  when  compared  with  the  miseries  experienced  by  so  many 
human  beings  from  a  disappointment  of  the  affection^*,  or  from  a  deep 
conviction  that  they  are  not  sound  in  the  true  faith ;  and  that,  from  the 
advanced  state  of  their  minds  in  a  knowledge  of  some  facts,  it  i9 
impossible  to  become  so.  And  thus,  with  the  fear  of  hell  and  eternal 
punishment  continually  before  their  eves,  tlieyare  made  as  miserable 
OS  human  nature  can  endure  this  side  ofmadnc^'i-' j  or,  nntil  after  majgf 


years  oC^uffering,  insanity  comes  to  the  relief  of  their  nature — for  «a 
wounded  conscience  who  can  liear?"  All  these  sutlbrings  are  j)ro- 
duced  solely  by  religion;  and  if  you  wish  details  of  the  overwhelni- 
ilig  afflictions  arising  from  a  system  wliich  exacts  a  compulsory 
belief,  I  will  refer  you  to  the  proceedings  on  the  subject  of  religiourj 
belief  in  the  early  ages — to  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition — to  the 
burnings  which  have  taken  place  in  Christendom,  even  in  England — 
and  to  the  numerous  receptacles  for  mad  persons,  to  be  f()imd  at  this 
day,  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world:  to  siiy  nothing  of  the 
annual  murders  perpetrated  under  the  chariot  wheels  of  Juggernaut, 
or  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  the  Suttee,  In  the  course  of  my  travels  J 
have  uniformly  taken  occasion  to  inquire  of  the  supc^rintendents  of 
lunatic  asylums  what  was  the  most  fruitful  source  of  insanity;  and 
they  have  invariably  informed  me  that  it  was  over-excitement  of  mind 
on  the  subject  of  religion — that  religious  insanity  constituted  by  fur 
the  most  numerous  class  of  case?.  In  reply  to  the  question.  What 
was  the  next  most  fruitful  source  of  mental  alienation?  rhey  l»ave  told 
me  that  it  was  the  disap|>ointment  of  the  affections.  Such  have  Ikjoii 
the  consequences  of  attempting  to  com|>el  men  to  think  that  they 
were  culpable  on  accoHnt  of  their  thoughts,  belief,  and  o])inion>. 
never  yet  under  the  control  of  their  will,  or  lor  their  likings  or  dis 
likings  towards  their  fellow-creatures,  which  were  etiually  forced 
upon  them  by  the  laws  of  their  nature.  Many  in  this  assembly  hav<*, 
I  doubt  not,  experienced  grievous  suffering  in  conse<juence  of  having 
been  trained  in  these  pernicious  errors;  whereas,  had  you  been  tniiu- 
ed  to  have  rational  views  upon  these  subjects,  you  would  just  as  s<K)n 
have  thought  of  tormenting  yourselves  because  you  wer<^  not  six  ieet 
high.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  and  common  sense  in  attem])tiu«; 
to  compel  men  and  women  to  be  of  the  same  height,  as  to  endeavor  to 
make  them'  think  and  feel  alike  upon  subjects  not  resting  upon  certain 
and  unchanging  facts. 

i  have  only  laid  before  you  a  few,  out  of  the  innumerable  reasons 
which  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  religiims*  of  the  world  have 
been  the  real  cause  of  the  vice,  disunion,  and  unhappinqss  which  now 
pervade, society;  and  that  it  has  been,  mediately  or  immediately,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  real  cause  of  all  the  evils  with  which  the 
human  race  has  been  afflicted.  We  come  now,  my  friends,  to  tlic 
fourth  division  of  our  subject,  which  is,  if  I  recollect  aright,  that  "the 
errors  in  which  all  religions  are  founded,  are  the  real  cause  which 
BOW  prevents  the  establishment  over  the  earth  of  a  society  of  virtiu-, 
of  intelligence,  of  charity  in  its  most  genuine  sense,  and  of  sincerit\ 
and  kindness  among  the  whole  human  family.^'  And,  my  fricnfii",  if 
religion  be  the  only  obstacle  to  such  a  happy  consnnmiation  as  th»t»,  it. 
is  surely  high  time  that  this  obstacle  were  removed.  '^Whal  is  rirtuc?"^ 
is  another  question  which  has  been  put  to  me.  Virtue,  my  friends, 
'according  to  the  best  idea  I  can  form  of  it,  is  that  course  of  conduct 
which  promotes  most  eficetually  the  happiness  of  man  individually 
and  collectively;  and  vice  is  that  course  of  conduct,  which,  by  the 
laws  of  maa^s  nature,  tends  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  and  to  r(;ndcv 
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him,  individually  and  collectively,  unhappy.    Now  the  whole  coun^ 
of  my  reading,  reflection,  and  observation — of  my  knowledge  of  man, 
derived  from  extensive  travel  and  observation  of  the  animal  man  in 
his  va,rious phases^  and  from  intimate  communication  and  interchange 
of  intelligence  with  the  first  minds  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with — Sll 
these  reasons  concur  to  iii^prcss  upon  my  mind  a  resistless  convictioa 
that  the  only  barriers  now  existing  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  a 
virtuous,  happy,  and  rapidly  progressive  state  of  society,  are  the  re- 
ligions now  taught  in  the  world.     To  me  it  appears  the  essence  of 
f  .)lly  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  real  virtue  among  a  people  taught  to 
believe  that  they  have  the  power  of  controlling  their  belief,  and  of 
liking  and  disliking  at  their  will.     These  two  errors,  so  long  as  they 
remain  the  paramount  circumstance  in  forming  thp  mind  and  feelings 
of  the  human  race,  must  ever  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  our 
progress  in  the  paths  of  virtue ;  nay,  while  these  errors  continue  to  be 
impressed  on  the  infant  mind,  real  virtue  must  remain  hidden  Iran 
man.     These  two  pernicious  errors  engender  all  falsehood,  deception, 
and  hvpocrisy.     These  arc,  indeed,  the  natural  and  necessary  fhuft 
of  the  tree — and  where  there  is  falsehood  and  deception,  there  can  be 
no  virtue;  and  where  these  errors  exist,  truth  cannot  be  known;  and, 
in  consequence,  your  present  state  of  society  is  built  altogether  upon 
ialsehood  and  deception.     Wliere  there  is  disunion  of  feeling  and 
.-^cntinicnt  there  can  be  no  more  than  the  appearance  of  virtue;  ^and 
jeligion  compels  you  to  imbibe,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  sole  cause  of 
this  disunion  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  virtue. 
When  niid  where  has  there  ever  been  harmony  and  unison  of  opin- 
ion on  the  subject  of  i-eligion?    So  well  is  this  understood  amongst 
rhe  most  enlijrhtened  and  refined  circles  of  society,  that  they  have  ta- 
•  itly  entered  into  a  convention  never  to  broach  the  subject  of  religion, 
c?o  well  is  it  known  lo  the  intelligent  and  best  educated  part  of  the 
['European  population,  thattlie  discussion  of  religious  topics  tends,  for 
Th«  time,  to  render  the  parties  beside  themselves  or  partially  insane. 
They  generally  esta])lish  it  as  one  of  the  rules  in  their  learned  socie: 
ties,  for  the  improvement  of  tlie  human  mind  in  real  knowledge,  that 
religion  shall  710/  be  introduced.  In  those  minds  in  which  there  is  not 
a  pure,  a  genuine  or  universal  charity,  derived  from  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  which  excludes  not  a 
single  individual  of  the  human  family,  from  our  kind  feelings  for  their 
happiness,  there  can  he  no  virtue.   Ajid  where  is  tlie  religion  that  does 
not  in  its  immediate,  direct,  and  necessary  tendency,  steel  the  heart  rf 
man  against  the  admission  of  this  universal  charity  ?    I  can  command 
no  language  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  strength  of  my  conviction, 
that  religion  locks  up  the  heart  of  man  and  renders  it  impenetrable  to 
the  reception  of  a  single  charitable  feeling  for  those  who  are  opposed 
to  their  religion,  or  most  ennobling  sentiment  are  not  materially  injured 
by  it.  To  what  country  shall  I  betake  myself,  in  order  to  find  true  chttri' 
ti/,  which  is  the  most  rational,  amiable,  and  beneficial  quality  of  human 
nature?  Has  it  e\er  been,  even  up  to  the  present  hour,  allowed  feir 
play?    Had  it  not  been  checked  in  the  bud  by  religion,  it  would  have 
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been  the  m08t  natural  and  the  most  general  attribute  of  human  chaz- 
acter.     But  as  the  character  of  man  has  been  formed  by  the  religions 
of  the  world,  is  this  pure  charity,  or  even  the  semblance  of  it,  to  bo 
found  in  Europe,  Africa  or  America?     I  have  sought  for  it  every 
where  as  the  pearl  above  all  price,  but  no  where  can  I  find  it,  or  even 
trace  a  faint  resemblance  to  it.     I  have  long  since  abandoned  tho 
search)  for  to  find  it  where  any  religion  prevailed,  I  discovered  was 
utterly  hopeless,     Tliis  divine  charity,  to  l>c  derived  only  from  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  never  has  existed  as 
a  virtue  to  any  people  from  the  beginning  of  time.   IIow  was  it  to  b<5 
produced?    Can  doctrines  which  teach  that  ma!i  can  believe  or  dis- 
believe, love  or  hate  at  pleasure,  teach  charity  ?    To  expect  the  tree  of 
religion,  my  friends,  to  produce  the  fruit  of  charity,  were  just  as  irra- 
tioiml  as  to  expect  "figs  from  thorns,  or  grapes  from  thistles/''     There 
can  be  no  real  virtue,  where  there  is  not  kindness  and  allection  exist- 
ing amongst  the  population — but  where  shall  wo  look  for  tliis  ?    The 
Society  (^  Friends  have  made  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  that  I 
have  yet  seen — but  have  they  been  able  to  attain  to  this  indispensable 
pre-requisite,  for  virtue  and  social  happiness?  N-j,  my  friends,  with 
the  moBt  ardent  desire  on  their  parts,  the  Sr>ciety  of  Friends  have  not 
been  able  to  attain  this  happy  state  of  individual  and  social  feeling. 
They  have  failed  entirely,  and  why?   Because  there  can  be  no  real 
affection,  kindness  or  benevolence  of  feeling,  amongst  the  members  of 
any  class,  sect  or  party,  who  are  trained  in  the  notion  that  they  can 
believe  or  disbelieve,  like  or  dislike  at  will.     No,  to  search  af\er  a 
virtuous  population,  whilst  those  pernicious  and  fundamental  errors'. 
are  taught  to  the  people,  will  be  only  to  waste  our  time.     Then,  my 
friends,  if  you  really  wish  to  be  virtuous,  and  to  have  kind  and  atfec- 
tkmate  feelings  one  towards  another;  to  acquire  the  feelings  of  a  pure 
and  genuine  charity^  that  shall  perpetually  exclude  fi-omyour  bosoms 
every  unpleasant  and  unkind  feeling  towards  any  of  your  brethren 
of  the  human  family;  the  very  first  step  that  you  must  take  is  to 
discard  and  to  reject  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  together  with  all 
those  errors  which  these  religions  have  forced  into  your  minds.   When 
you  can  effect  an  amalgamation  between  oil  and  water,  you  may  ex- 
pect to  find  real  virtue  and  religion  co-existed  in  the  same  people.     A 
peculation  virtuous ,  and  at  the  same  tima  religious,  never  has  existed ; 
and  if  I  know  any  thing  of  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  never  will 
exist.    And  as  to  our  progress  in  improvement  in  intelligence  in  other 
matters,  it  has  been  majde  unaided  by  system  in  opposition  to  the 
established  and  prevalent  systems  of  religi.m  in  the  place  where  the 
improvements  were  made.    Religions  in  general  set  no  value  upon 
real,  or  what  they  term  worldly  knowledge. 

Amongst  every  population  over  the  world,  in  which  any  religion  has 
acquired  the  full  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  tliere,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  have  young,  old,  and  middle  aged  been  plung- 
ed in  the  darkest  night  of  ignorance.  IIow  indeed  is  it  possible,  Ihav 
religion  and  intelligence  ever  can  exist  togetlier?  The  one  has  its 
source  in  the  wildest  fancies  of  a  romantic  and  overstrained  imagina- 
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tion — ^the  other  is  derived  from  fact,  and  is  founded  in  real  knowledgj^ 
and  discoverable  only  by  the  clear  light  of  natural  revelation.  If  the 
Christian  religion  had  not  induced  and  sustained  and  continued  the 
dark  agot«,  as  they  arc  called,  Tiow  different  would  havebedn  the  state 
of  the  world,  during  that  period,  from  what  we  learn  from  history  it  has 
been  and  from  our  experience  it  is  now?  Why,  my  friends,  under  a 
rational  system,  founded  on  the  obvious  laws  of  nature,  it  will  be  easy 
ill  practice  to  give  more  knowledge  requisite  to  happiness  to  a  popula- 
Cion  in  ten  years  to  come,  than  the  world  has  been  permitted  to  acquire 
i^  the  last  two  thousand  years.  If,  therefore,  we  are  ever  to  become 
a  people  truly  intelligent,  our  first  preliminar}-  step  must  be  to  discard 
all  religions  and  the  incalculable  errors  of  every  description  which 
they  have  eagendered.  It  is  religion,  my  friends,  which  destroys  all 
our  reasoning  faculties,  and  conjures  u{>  phantoms  to  affright  ana  coL- 
Cb' :nd  all  the  human  facuities.  Were  it  not  for  the  degrading  and  de- 
basing effects  of  the  various  religions  of  the  world,  bowing  down  the 
minds  of  mankind  to  receive  the  teachings  of  a  few  ignorant  mortals, 
who  pretend  to  instruct  them  in,  to  them,  inconceivable  heavenly  mys- 
tcriee,  children  by  the  time  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  ten  yearp, 
miglit  with  ease  to  their  iustructers,and  great  delight  to  tbemselvesy be 
trained  to  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  than  is  at  present  poss^sch 
ed  by  any  priest  or  all  the  pricstA  in  the  world.  Then,  my  friends, 
wc  come  next  to  that  charity  whicli  it  is  necessary  to  possess  in  de- 
vising a  system  for  the  education  of  children ;  and  the  only  barrier 
that  1  know  of,  to  the  introduction  of  the  most  necessary  charity,  is 
reliirioi).  But  so  long  as  reli<rion  is  tolerated,  this  charity  also,  can 
fiJi :1  no  resting  place  upon  earth. 

Mr.  Campbell  rises — 
"A  copious  history  of  the  Jewish  legislator  is  given  by  Antapanus, 
in  which  tho  oppression  of  the  Israelites;  the  night  of  Moses  into 
Arabia,  and  his  subsequent  marriage;  a  circumstance  similar  to  that 
of  the  burning  bush;  his  divine  commission  to  deliver  his  country- 
men; the  transformation  of  his  rod  into  a  serpent;  the  various 
plagues  of  Egypt,  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians ;  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea;  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host;  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  Israelites  by  manna  in  the  wilderness,  are  all  mentioned. 
He  is  furtJier  said  to  have  been  the  person  whom  the  Greeks  call 
Museus,  the  preceptor  of  tiio  celebrated  Orpheus.  The  same  author 
asserts  that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  was 
not  unknown  to  tho  HelioiKjlitans,  who  gave  the  following  account  of 
that  supernatural  transaction.  ^-The  king  of  Egypt,  as  soon  as  the 
Jews  had  de[)arted  from  his  country,  pursued  them  with  an  immense 
army,  bearing  along  with  him  the  consecrated  animals.  But  Moses 
having,  by  the  divine  command,  struck  the  waters  with  his  ro^, 
they  i)arted  asunder,  and  afforded  a  free  passage  to  the  Israelites. 
Tho  Egytians  attempted  to  follow  them,  when  fire  suddenly  flashed 
in  their  facet?,  and  the  sea,  returning  to  its  usual  channel,  brought  a 
iinivorsal  dostnictiou  n|ion  their  whole  army." 
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"The  circumstance  of  the  Egyptians  being  struck  with  lightning, 
as  well  as  being  overwhelmed  by  the  waves,  is  mentioned  in  the  77th 
Rialm,  althou^i  unnoticed  in  the  Pentateuch. 

**Dijdorus  Siculus  relates,  that  the  Ichthyophagi,  who  lived  near 
the  Red  Sea,  had  a  tradition  handed  down  to  them  through  a  long  line 
of  ancestors,  that  the  whole  bay  was  once  laid  bare  to  the  very 
bottom,  the-  waters  retiring  to  the  opposite  shores;  and  that  they 
afterwards  returned  to  their  accustomed  channel  with  a  most  tremen- 
dous revulsion. 

><£vea  to  this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  of  Corondcl 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  a  mighty  army  having  been  once 
drowned  in  the  bay  which  Ptolemy  calls  Clysma. 

*'The  very  country  where  the  event  is  said  to  have  happened,  in 
some  degree  bears  testimony  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Mosaical  narra- 
tive. The  scriptural  Etken  is  still  called  EttL  The  wilderness  of 
jSfttir,  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  and  the  country  of  Par  an,  are  still 
known  by  the  same  name;  and  Marah,  Elathy  tind  Midian  arc  still 
filiniliar  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  The  grove  of  Elim  yet  remains, 
imd  its  twelve  fountains  have  neither  increased  nor  diminished  since 
the  days  of  Moses. 

-  *<The  names  which  are  assigned  by  Moses  to  eastern  countries  and 
cities,  returned  to  them  immediately  from  the  patriarchs,  their  origin- 
al founders  are  for  the  most  part  the  very  names  by  which  they 
were  anciently  known  all  over  the  Eist;  many  of  them  were  after- 
wards translated,  with  little  variation,  by  the  Greeks,  into  tlieir 

Systems  of  geography.  Moses  has  traced  in  one  short  chapter,  all 
e  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  from  the  Caspian  and  Persian  seas  to 
extreme  Gades,  to  their  original,  and  recorded  at  once  the  period  and 
occasion  of  their  dispersion. 

-  <'The  late  Sir  William  Jones  has  very  satisfactorily  traced  the 
origin  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth  to  the  three  roots,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth;  according  to  the  account  given  in  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  fact  mentioned  by  him  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
first  dynasties  of  Peruvian  kings  are  dignified  exactly  as  those  of 
India  are,,  by  the  name  of  the  Sun  and  Mtx)n. 

"Sir  William  Jones  has  shown,  that  the  traditions  of  the  present 
heathen  nations  of  Asia  are  not  of  more  ancient  authority  than  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe. — "States  and 
jampires,^'  he  says,  "could  scarcely  have  assumed  a  regular  form  till 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  christian  epoch ;  and  for 
the  first  thousand  years  of  that  period  we  have  no  history  unmixed 
with  fable,  except  that  of  the  turbulent  and  variable,  but  eminently 
distinguished  naiion  descended  from  Abraham. 

"The  Chinese  themselves  do  not  pretend  that  any  historical  monu- 
fioent  existed  among  them,  in  the  age  of  Confucius,  iVoro  ancient 
than  1100  years  before  the  christian  epoch. 

"The  da\yn  of  true  Indian  history  appeai-s  only  three  or  four  centu- 
ries before  the  christian  era ;  the  preceding  ages  being  clouded  by 
allegory  or  fable,-' 
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^^Truth  is  ahvaye)  consi^ilcnt  with  itself,  and  acquires  an  accession 
of  evidence  from  every  thing  with  which  it  stands  connected.  It  is 
not  only  beyond  the  power  of  penertcd  ingenuity  and  learning  to 
invalidate  tlie  truth  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  ^uiier  parts  of  the 
scriptunil  history,  but  tliey  are  confirmed  by  the  traditions  of  all 
nations  in  a  manner  the  most  indubitable.^* 

We  have  now,  we  presume,  exhausted  your  patience  on  this  dry 
but  still  interesting  part  of  the  argument.  We  predicate  nothing  on 
these  documents  further  than  this,  that,  so  far  as  the  antiquities  of 
nations  have  descended  to  us,  there  is  corrobarative  evidence  of  the 
IMosaic  account,  and  not  a  single  testimony  against  it. 

TUere  is  more  absurdity  in  my  friend^s  last  address  than  ceuld, 
perh  ips,  l»e  disproved  in  a  week.  I  have  enumerated  fifly-fbur  dis- 
tinct asvsertions  adduced  in  his  last  address,  and  in  the  same  space  of 
tim3  !  could  utter  fifly-four  entirely  distinct  from  my  opponent'b. 
Bat  tvhat  would  be  the  results,  what  the  convictions  arising  fiom 
s  jch  a  style  of  disputation.  If  this  is  to  pass  for  argument,  deniaii- 
stration,  or  prrK>f  among  the  scepacs,  I  think  their  case  is  indeed 
irremediable.  ^Mon  do,  indeed,  talk  of  reason,  and  eulogise  her, 
and  compare  her  with  Christianity ;  but  I  have  uniformly  remarked 
that  sceptics,  afler  a  few  compliments  to  theu*  goddess  at  the  thresh* 
hold,  a{ler>\'ards  treat  her  with  great  neglectA  I  had  intended  to-day 
to  pi'osont  a  recapitulation  of  my  argument,  and  of  my  opponent^ 
also ;  but  on  examination  1  could  not  find  that  he  had  advanced  a 
sirinrje  new  idea.  I  could  discover  nothing  but  what  he  has  already 
Di'^re  than  once  presence  I.  lie  has  only  given  us  another  revisal  ojf 
his  divine  code.  In  reiterating  this  code  he  did,  I  acknowledge,  pass 
a  tow  compliments  upon  the  general  character  of  man.  We  have 
l>oe»i  told,  among  other  things,  that  we  have  not  rational  faces;  that 
Hicr^  are  fuw  indices  or  proofs  of  any  sort  of  reasoning  powers  ex- 
iiibitod  in  anv  christian  community:  and  to  christian  conununities 
;k>  «i>(',rib(»s  all  the  vices  of  the  world.  For  what  purpose  should  I 
aUon.-i  to  such  a  style  of  argument?  No  good  could  result.  By 
r  ^rosrnizing  it  as  worthy  of  notice  I  should  be  deprived  of  opportunity 
!<>  advance  any  good  arguments  in  favor  of  Christianity.  On  Mr. 
Owen's  principles  he  can  commit  no  sin  against  decorum  or  any 
ihiix^  else.  He  cannot  recognize  any  being  taking  cognizance  of  hu 
iiiOtivcs  against  whom  he  can  sin.  He  acknowledges  no  responsi* 
bility  to  any  tribunal,  none  to  the  moderators,  none  to  the  audience. 
l^>oa  his  own  principles  he  cannot  sin,  and  is,  therefore,  incapable 
of  <'.  )nvi<'.tion  upon  our  premises. 

Yt^sterday  we  were  told  that  we  were  neither  more  nor  less  than 
i-.<  n^  particles  of  matter,  consequently  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
•  irii'ir  virtue,  re^isrion,  or  morality,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
J  M>s>  tcrm^.  I  know  that  the  terms  heaven^  divine  lawj  reVgicn^ 
yii'tuc^  and  morality^  are  occasional'y  used  by  Mr.  Owen.  But  in 
v»l:it  sense  or  apphcation  he  uses  them  are  not  knov.n.  We  hatd 
.;  illrvl  \}\Y}u  hiin  repeatedly  for  a  definition  of  these  terms.  Surelv 
*IJalJane*s  Evidences,  vol.  p.   179— 194, 
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it  muist  be  known  to  Mr.  Owen  that  in  argument  definitions  mnst 
be  settled.  Now  I  would  ask  this  audience  if  they  have  any  idea  of 
what  Mr.  Owen  means  by  viriuel  What  are  his  ideas  of  virtue? 
What  virtue  can  a  being  who  is  altogether  material  possess?  Why^ 
he  tells  us  that  it  is  to  pay  a  just  regard  to  our  passions  and  feelings; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  a  virtuous  course  is  that  which  secures  to  us 
the  greatest  amount  of  animal  enjoyment.  So  that  virtue,  witli  Mr. 
Owen,  is  nothing  more  than  a  new  name  for  appetite  gratified,  and 
his  morality  is  nothing  more  than  the  capacity  to  minister  to  animal 
enjoyment.  This  is  most  unquestionably  what  Mr.  0^ven  means  by 
virtue  and  morality. 

In  regard  to  the  term  fact  Mr.  Owen  repeats  that  "awy  tMng  which 
exists  is  fdctT^  Now  I  believe  I  hold  mere  verbal  criticism  in  as 
blight  regard  as  most  men,  but  by  this  loose  method  of  defming  terms 
and  using  them,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion. 
We  asserted  yesterday  that  wJiateToer  is  done  is  a  fact ;  but  that  nothing 
nvbich  is  not  done  can  be  called  a  fact — ^this  I  affirm  is  the  true  im- 
port of  the  term.  In  common  parlance  we  use  this  and  other  terms 
vaguely,  but  when  we  come  to  logical  and  philosophical  discussion 
this  will  never  do.  If  it  be  necessary  in  mathematics  to  have  a  strict 
definition  of  our  terms,  it  is  equally  necessary  here.  What  is  the 
dilfl^rence  between  a  fact,  a  truth,  an  opinion,  and  a  belief?  Why, 
there  is  just  as  distinct  a  meaning  annexed  to  these  terms  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  or  any  other  organ  or  member  of  the  human 
body.  The  term  truth  is  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  of  all. 
We  ha¥e  logical  and  mathematical  truths,  and  so  on  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciencs;  and  it  means  no  more  than  a  coexistence  and 
f^nsentaiieousness  with  the  thing  of  which  it  is  affirmed.  When  facts 
are  called  stubborn  things  which  are  to  revolutionize  the  world,  it  is 
Burely  necessary  that  we  should  understand  the  import  of  the  term ; 
but  here  we  are  at  issue — lfxi\  Owen  says  a  fact  is  that  which  exists; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  affirm  that  a  fact  is  that  which  is  done.  Now, 
according  to  Mr.  Owen^s  definition  every  thing  that  has  ony  existence 
leal  <»r  imaginary,  is  a  fact.  If  a  house  is  composed  of  fif\y  thousand 
bricks,  it  is  coii^>oecd  of  fifty  thousand  facts  1  It  is  true  that  I  have 
two  eyes;  but,  in  the  legitimate  use  of  terms,  it  is  not  a  fact.  It  is 
a  fiu;t  that  Mr.  Owen  has  addressed  you;  that  he  has  exhiirited  his 
twelve  laws  several  times;  expounded  and  applied  them.  But  their 
existence  upon  that  paper  is  not  a  fact.  It  is  a  fact  tliat  they  were 
wntten,  read,  and  explained;  because  all  these  things  were  done. 
Historic  fiurts  are  those  which  have  been  done  in  former  times,  and 
put  upon  record. . 

After  my  oppcnent^s  definition  of  the  term  factj  he  was  pleased  to 
admit  that  he  nad  some  credulity ;  that  he  bcuevea  that  JuHms  Ce^ar 
was  assassinated  in  th^  Capitol,  and  that  this  same  Cesar  e  mqueied 
Pompey.  He  also  admitted  that  he  believed  some  other  facts  in 
Roman  history.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  an  inquisition,  of 
the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Puritans,  and  he  believes  in  the  prac- 
ticability of  instituting  anew  social  system  which  is  to  revolulionizie 
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,the  world :  these  ^re  facts  which  he  says  he  believes.  Now  take  the 
lost  notorious  of  these  facts — ^viz.  that  Cesar  was  assassinated  in 
f:the  senate  house,  and  let  him  produce  the  evidence  on  which  his 
belief  rests.  I  say,  let  him  produce  the  historic  evidence  oih  which 
he  rests  his  belief  in  this  fact;  and  I  will  produce  a  hundred  icAA 
^fnore  historic  evidence  of  every  species  to  prove  that  Jesus  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead. 

My  friend  is  himself  a  striking  contradiction  to  his  whole  doctrine 
of  circumstances,  because  we  see  him  before  us  such  a  being  as  it  ia 
impossible  his  circumstances  could  ever  have  formed.  His  views^ 
sentiments,  feelings,  and  whole  course  of  conduct  are  antipodes  to 
those  of  men  reared  and  trained  under  circumstances  of  the  same 
character  with  his  own.  What,  I  should  like  to  be  infonned,  haa 
difiered-Mr.  Owen  from  his  neighbors?  He  has  asserted  that  our 
faith  is  entirely  involuntary,  and  that  our  volitions  have  nothing  to 
do  with  our  belief;  but  he  has  just  shown  you  that  he  disbelieves  hja 
pwQ  sixth  law.  He  has  the  most  voluntary  kind  of  faith  I  ever  knew« 
fllQ  wills  to  believe  all  history  that  reflects  any  stigma  upon  nominal 
christians — the  cruelties  and  persecutions  practised  by  pretended 
disciples  of  him  who  prohibited  all  violence,  cruelty ,  and  revenge ;  he 
wills  to  believe  certain  matters  of  fact  from  Roman  history.  Tlie 
rest  he  wills  to  disbelieve. 

The  reason  why  I  have  not  replied  to  the  calumnies  cast  by 
Mr.  Owen  upon  the  Christian  religion,  is,  because  we  thought 
them  unworthy  of  a  reply.  But  Mr.  Owen  ought  to  come  to  close 
quarters,  armed  with  the  artillery  of  his  twelve  facts.  In  order  to 
bring  Mr.  Owen  to  close  quarters,  I  presented  him  with  a  written 
outline  of  my  exceptions  to  some  of  his  most  important  facts,  Cdf 
laws  of  human  nature,  or  whatever  he  may  prefer  to  call  them.  This 
paper  Mr.  Owen  has  not  condescended  to  notice.  I  shall,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  to  read  it  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  judge  for  your- 
selves whether  it  merits  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  treated. 
You  will  then  judge  whether  Mr.  Owen,  as  a  philosopher,  is  not 
bound,  and  especially  on  the  ground  he  has  assumed,  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  document  presented : — 

EXTRACT  FROM  OWEN^S  LAWS  OF  OUR  NATURE. 

6.  **Thut  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  he  must  believe  accord- 
ing to  the  strongest  impressions  that  can  be  made  on  his  feelings  and 
other  faculties." 

9.  **That  the  highest  health,  the  greatest  progressive  improvements, 
and  the  most  permanent  happiness  of  each  individual,  depend,  in  a 
;rreat  degree,  upon  the  proper  cultivation  of  all  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  faculties  and  powers,  from  infancy  to  maturity; 
»nd  upon  all  thcee  parts  of  his  nature  being  duly  called  into  action 
at  their  proper  period,  and  temperately  exercised  according  to  the 
rtroiigth  ^n'\  capacity  of  the  individual.'' 
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.NOTES  UPON  MR.  OWEN's  SIXTH  LAM'. 


le  object  of  this  law  is  to  prove  man  a  necessary,  and,  therefbre, 
Tesponsible  agent. 

p*Beliermust,  in  all  cases,  be  tlie  effect  of  testimony,  as  know« 
J  is  of  experience ;  which  latter  is  always,  and  in  ail  cases,  the' 
5r  and  necessary  effect  of  sensation,  perception,  mcraory,  and 
piousness ;  or,  is  the  necessary  result  of  one  or  more  of  theso 
ties.     Wherefore,  unless  we  confound  belief  with  knowledge, 
i  nothing  to  do  with  our  sensations  or  feelings,  whether  external 
itemal  feelings;  but  depends  entirely  upon  testimony— of  the 
ity  of  which  reason  is  the  sole  and  competent  judge.     But,  sup- 
with  the  said  law,  that  "our  belief  has  no  dependence  upon  our 
— What  then?  How  does  this  effect  our  responsibility,  to  destroy 
h  ia  the  obvious  design  of  said  law?    Is  aot  xriU,  or  volition^ 
Lst  practical  act  of  the  mind — the  determination  of  the  mind  to 
n,  whether  internal  action  or  external?    Is  it  not  the  effect  of 
ite — of  affliction — of  passion — of  judgment?    And  although  ii 
proceed  from  any  one,  or  more,  of  these  motives ;  yet,  in  rational 
ures,  ought  it  not  to  be  always  under  the  control  of  reason — of 
aent?    And  if  we  judge  or  reason  rightly,  according  to  the 
nents  within  our  power,  we  will  necessarily  vill  to  do  what, 
the  whole,  appears  right,  or  preferable  to  do.     And  this  we  will 
certainly  do,  if  we  possess  the  documents  of  Christianity,  and 
ccordingly.    For  it  is  axiomatically  right  for  the  rational  creature 
'e,  adore,  and  obey  its  Creator,  Preserver,  Redeemer,  and  graci- 
tenefactor;  to  whom  it  stands  indebted  for  every  thing  enjoyed 
jmised.     These  things  being  so,  the  only  necessity  the  rational 
lire  is  subject  to,  according  to  its  nature,  is  to  act  right ;  that  is, 
ccording  to  the  best  documents  which  are  within  its  power,  or  of 
i  it  can  avail  itself.     To  act  thus,  would  most  certainly  be  to 
ircumstantially  right;  than  which,  no  rational  creature  can  act 
::  and.  in  the  case  supposed,  would  inevitably  lead  to  piety, 
jrance,  justice,  and  charity; — ^would  infallibly  secure  benevo- 
to  all.  according  to  our  ability  and  their  necessity,  &c.     Now, 
he?e  happy  results  of  the  just  necessity  of  acting  up  to  this  6th  law 
r  rational  nature,  as  explained  above,  we  add  the  requirements 
J  9th.  in  order  to  promote  and  secure  our  highest  and  most  perma- 
mppinesfi,  by  cultivating,  in  the  best  and  highest  manner,  all  our 
rs  and  faculti<^s,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  from  infancy 
turity,  nnd  in  calling  them  forth  into  action  at  the  proper  pe- 
\ — ^will  we  not  especially  cultivate  and  call  into  action,  as  fast, 
3  far  as  possible,  these  powers ;  the  improvement  and  exercise 
lich,  contribute  most  to  this  high  and  benevolent  design  of  our 
ion :  namely,  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God ;  with  all  the  bliss- 
id  glorious  hopes  and  assurances  of  the  gospel  >  both  present  and 
» :  all  of  which  are  attainable  by  faith  only  ?    Will  we  not,  therc- 
nltivate  the  faculty  of  believing,  with  which  we  are  so  liberally 
vet]  from  our  very  infancy,  that  our  progressive  happiness,  our 
•iiied  gratification,  may  increase  as  fast  as  possible— may  grow 
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with  our  growth,  and  strengthen  with  our  strength.  For  who  knows 
not  that  O^Tnhechief  of  our  gratifications  consist  in  the  exercise  ctf  our 
minds  upon  the  most  lovely  and  interesting  objects?  And  what  can 
equal  for  grandeur,  for  beauty,  for  variety,  for  interest,  for  permaneiH 
cy — the  glorious,  the  wonderful,  and  lovely  objects,  presented  to  oat 
minds  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  allure  our  souls  to  the  love  of  piety 
and  benevolence — of  all  manner  of  virtue  and  goodness?  Or  what  so 
terrible  or  dissuasive  as  the  exhibitions  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 
every  species  of  impiety,  of  iniquity,  and  cruelty  to  our  rellow* 
creatures?  And  are  not  these  things  addressed  and  adapted  Jo  ou^ 
intellectual  faculties?  Have  we  not  the  faculty  of  believing  npoti 
testimony — of  discerning  its  credibility — of  loving  and  hating-— of 
hoping  and  fearing — of  admiring,  desiring,  rejoicing— of  gratitude 
and  resentment?  And  does  not  our  intellectual  happmess  conBiHt  in 
a  duly  apportioned  succession  of  those  exercises  towards  their  proper 
objects?  Does  not  the  8th  law  of  our  nature  demand  variety  in  ami 
to  healthful  enjoyment?  And  does  not  the  law  under  consideration 
call  for  the  cultivation  of  our  moral  faculties?  And  are  not  the  abofve 
objects  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  these  faculties? 

But  to  proceed.    We  have  farther  proof  of  the  desired  or  involinh 
tary  ambi;;^ity  of  our  opponent.     He  still  persists  m  the  use  c^ths 
word  created.    What  is  the  import  of  the  word  created?    In  reply  to 
this  question,  Mr.  Owen  says  that  he  does  not  know  whether  he  ever 
was  created.     Therefore,  for  Mr.  Owen  to  use  the  term  created  is  an 
imposition  upon  our  language  and  feelings.    What  is  the  import  of  the 
word  feeling?    What  does  Mr.  Owen  mean  by  applying  the  term 
belief  to  the  strongest  impressions  made  upon  out  feelings?    If  I  put 
my  finger  into  the  fire  I  feel  that  I  am  burned ;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Owen's  use  of  terms,  from  this  feeling  results  my  belief  that  I  am 
burned ;  and  I  ought,  to  speak  in  his  style,  to  say  that  I  believe  I  am 
burned,  and  that  this  belief  is  involuntary.   We  have  protested  already 
against  this  licentious  use  of  terms.     We  have  affirmed  that  the  term 
belief  cannot  have  reference  to  our  sensations,  but  can  only  be 
applied  legitimately  to  matters  dependent  upon  testimony ;  that  where 
there  is  no  testimony  there  can  be  no  belief.   It  is  common,  we  admit, 
to  say,  that  we  have  the  testimony  of  our  own  eyes,  or  ears ;  but  this 
is  language  merely  eulogistic  of  the  utility  and  perfection  of  thoee 
organs;  but,  in  strict  propriety  of  speech,  we  cannot  use  the  term 
belief  where  there  is  neither  oral,  written,  nor  traditional  tesUmo^ 
But,  with  Mr.  Owen,  the  word  beliefls  nomen  generalissimvm — awoid 
of  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  signification — almost  equiva- 
lent in  the  latitude  in  which  he  uses  it  to  a  universal  language.    If  I 
feel  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  sick  or  well,  we4ry  or  refreshed,  accofj- 
injr  to  Mr.  Owen's  latitudinous  use  of  the  word,  I  must  say  that  I 
believe  that  I  feel  all  these  varied  sensations. 

He  says  that  each  individual  is  so  created  that  he  must  believe 
according  to  the  strongest  impression  made  upon  his  eye,  or  ear,  or 
nose,  or  heart,  or  any  appetite,  passion,  or  power  which  he  posaesdes; 
or,  in  other  words,  fire  will  bum  him,  water  will  drowQ  him}  and 
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the  breeze  will  cool  liim  whether  he  will  it  or  not;  and  tRerefore  this 
Mief  is  involuntary.  From  such  confusion  of  terms  we  may  infer 
||i^  there  is  a  corresponding  confusion  of  ideas ;  for  confusion  of 
tarms  is  the  ofispring  eitlier  of  confusion  of  ideas,  or  a  mistake  of 
the  meaning  of  terms.  Whatever  n  person  clearly  conceives,  he  can 
clearly  express — Verba  sequntutumres-,  or,  in  English,  words  follow 
ideas  is  a  tnie  and  instructive  maxiTn.  Whole^)'>tems  of  crrcir,  when 
analysed,  have  been  found  to  proceed  from  a  misapprehension  and 
misapplication  of  terms.  And,  indeed,  1  am  not  without  very  con- 
aiderable  misgivings  that  this  may  be  one  radical  cause  of  the  illusion 
which  has  captivated  my  friend  and  opponent  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  Owen  rises. 

My  friends — ^In  this  discussion  I  am  to  prove  and  establish  certain 
points.  Mr.  Campbell,  on  the  other  hand,  has  undertaken  to  disprove 
them.  The  course  I  have  pursued,  plainly  indicates  how  much  I 
vuih  to  reply  to  Mr.  Campbell's  observations,  whenever  he  brings  for- 
ward any  thing  that  to  me  appears  rationally  and  legitimately  enti- 
tled to  a  grave  reply ;  but  when  Mr.  Campbell  endeavors  to  intro- 
duce into  this  debate  theological  speculations  which  none  but  those 
trained  in  them  can  perceive  belong  to  the  subjects,  I  really  cannot 
reconcile  it  to  my  notions  of  the  propriety  and  decorum  which  the 
dignity  of  this  debate  requires  to  be  mutually  and  reciprocally  obser- 
ved; to  indulge  myself  in  any  reply  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  so  im- 
purtinently  irrelevant  to  the  real  merits  of  the  question;  therefore 
when  I  do  not  give  Mr  Campbell  a  direct  reply,  you  must  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  I  cannot  recognize  the  matter  propounded  as 
applicable  to  the  questions  before  us.  I  now  perceive  that  Mr.  Camp- 
bellHi  associations  of  ideas,  are,  indeed  very  diflferent  on  these  subjects, 
to  thoee  combinations  which  have  been  formed  in  the  most  intelligent 
minds  in  the  most  advanced  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  Ho 
has  been  evidently  always  within  religious  circumstances  and  his 
mind  is  overwhelmed  witli  their  influences.  While  I  have  fortunate- 
ly escaped  out  of  them,  and  freely  examined  and  experienced  the  in- 
fluences of  almost  all  the  other  circumstances  to  be  found  in  civilized 
society.  Mr.  Campbell,  therefore,  thinks  that  important  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subjects  before  us,  which  I  know,  in  the  present  com- 
paratively  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  not  to  be  deserving  of  any 
record  in  our  proceedings,  and  I  therefore  pass  it  over  without  further 
notice.  Mr.  Campbell  has  informed  you  that  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  man  to  be  compelled  to  support  clerical  institutions  against  their 
will,  and  to  pay  them  money.  In  reply  I  request  him  to  ask  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  if  the  large  sums  which  they  annually  contribute 
to  support  the  established  church  of  England,  in  Ireland,  are  not  ren- 
dered solely  against  their  will;  and  in  England  large  sums  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  Jews  and  dissenters  in  support  of  their  established 
relifl^on,  solely  asainst  their  inclination. 

Bat  the  most  singular  misconception  of  Mr.  Campbell  is  in  relation 
Co  the  laws  which  govern  our  belief  of  facts.    Now  there  is  no- 
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(hing  more  familiar  to  the  human  mind  than  that  Wlien  we  read 
•jhistory  and  find  the  facts  stated  to  be  in  the  regular  order  of  nature) 
<o  be  well  attested,  and  not  contradicted,  by  other  equal  authority,  fiw 
us  to  believe  such  facts  to  be  true.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  wh^i  we 
.read  of  facts  stated  to  exist,  which  are  opposed  to  the  well  ascertain- 
ed laws  of  our  nature,  and  which  require  stronger  evidence  than  any 
history  can  atiford;  we,  as  rational  beings,  are  compelled  to  withhdd 
our  belief  in  such  statements;  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  our  will, 
for  we  cannot  do  otherwise.  In  the  reading  of  history,  it  does  not 
depend  upon  me  to  believe  or  disbelieve  the  historic  facts  related — 
one  set  of  facts  I  can  believe  without  effort,  whilst  another  appears  so 
improbable,  it  becomes  impossible  to  force  myself  to  believe  them. 

1  have  been  asked  for  my  definition  of  the  word  fact.  Now  using  the 
word  in  its  common  acceptation  it  is  considered  to  be  a  fact  or  no  fiict 
that  man,  at  birth,  is  ignorant  of  his  organization;  and  so  on  lhro'i?gh- 
out  the  whole  twelve  facts  which  I  have  stited.  These  are  either 
facts  or  no  facts ;  and  it  is  Mr.  CampbelJ^s  business  and  duty  to  show 
to  the  contrary,  if  he  does  net  believe  them  to  be  factt*.  B-jt  what 
perplexes  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  exclusive  attention  h=:  b.'s  jiaiJ  to  met- 
aphysics— his  attention  has  never  been  directoc'  t-  the  examination 
and  ascertainment  of  facts.  The  diflercnco  between  Mr.  CampbeH 
and  myself  is  this :  I  have  for  many  ye:< is  attended  to  nothing  but 
facts,  and  Mr.  Campbell  to  nothing  but  imagination.  For  instancer 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature,  h  is  cither  a  fact 
or  no  fact  that  we  have  the  power  of  belie  vinjr  or  disboHeving  at  will. 
I  have  put  the  test  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  he  has  shown  the  fact  to 
be  so  true  that  there  is  no  opposing  of  it.  In  like  manner  J  would 
say  tliat  it  is  a  fact  that  man's  will  has  or  has  not  i>ower  over  his  be- 
lief; in  like  manner,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  know  those  things  of  which 
we  arc  informed  by  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  believe  those  things  which  are  thus  forced  into  our  minds  upon  th^ 
merits  of  the  testimony  which  verifies  them.  In  like  manner  it  is  or  • 
is  not  a  fact  that  all  religions  of  the  world  have  been  founded  in  igwv- 
ance.  My  affirmative  is,  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been 
founded  in  ignorance;  lofier  proof  and  arguments  in  support  of  this 
proposition;  and  all  Mr.  Campbell  might  say  for  a  thousand  years 
would  be  but  idle  words  unless  he  can  disprove  this  fact.  1  tell  you 
nothing  but  truths,  my  friends,  and  when  you  come  to  reflect  coolly 
upon  my  statements,  and  to  study  facts  for  yourselvs,  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  you  will  find  these  much  more  true  than  the  gospel ;  and 
it  is  now  these  very  errors  that  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  society 
of  charity  in  its  most  extensive  sense  over  the  world.  Mr.  Campbdl 
and  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  not  to  be  angry  with  each  other,  hot 
^vcre  it  not  for  the  erroneous  notions  implanted  by  religion,  we  should 
have  no  angrv  feelings  on  account  of  difierence  of  opinion,  and 
our  present  discussion  would  only  be  a  little  pleasant  excitement 
to  us  both. 

But  to  be  again  serious  upon  these  important  subjects.     Tlie  rcli 
gions  of  the  world  are  the  only  cause  why  we  cannot  cstablisl)  a  89 
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ciety  that  shall  have  sincerity  for  its  foundation — for  where  religious 
notions  prevail  there  can  be  no  real  sincerity.  All  religions  pro-sup- 
pose that  all  men  should  think  alike  upon  the  fundamental  principles 
of  each  peculiar  religion;  and  therefore  many  professors  of  it  are 
compelled  by  various  considerations  to  conceal  their  real  sentiments, 
and  to  live  in  a  state  of  continual  decept  ion.  At  present  there  is  scarce  ■ 
ly  any  thing  to  be  found  in  society  that  merits  the  name  of  truth — 
scarcely  upon  any  occasion  are  you  told  the  truth,  except,  perhaps, 
when  I  come  among  you,  and  then  I  know  how  disagreeable  it  is  to 
you.  But  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  we  shall  all  have  the 
happiness  of  speaking  what  we  think  and  feel;  and  to  do  this,  and  to 
experience  all  the  beneficial  results  of  a  conduct  so  rational  would  be 
to  produce  heaven  upon  earth.  We  have  discovered  by  cxpci-ience 
in  some  few  instances,  what  fine  feelings  are  produced  by  such  con- 
duct. If  we  only  knew  each  other  as  we  are  known,  as  we  should 
do  by  speaking  only  what  we  really  thought  and  felt,  we  could  not 
^YQ^  acquiring  great  kindness  towards  each  other.  Wherever  you 
nncrttu  open,  honest  character  without  deceit,  that  character  gets 
through  (he  world  without  difficnlty.  It  is  a  thorough  kiiowlcrli-e  of 
ourselves  and  of  each  other,  that  can  alone  lay  the  foundation  of  love 
and  afiection,  inhuman  society.  Upon  no  other  base  can  permanent 
and  extensive  kindriess  and  sincerity  be  established ;  and  that  not  in  a 
Ottle  circle  of  a  few  hundred  thousand,  or  a  few  njillions,  but  among 
the  whole  family  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  true,  as  I  have  stated,  that 
leHffion  is  the  only  barrier  in  the  way  of  forming  a  society  of  virtue, 
intelligence,  and  kindness,  and  charity  in  its  most  extended  sense, 
among  the  whole  human  family;  for  as  soon  as  we  can  get  rid  of  the 
errors  of  religion,  there  can  be  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  forming 
a  society  witlfi  these  qualifications.  Then  we  shall  have  no  local  or 
geographical  prejudices — ^no  district  religions;  but  all  will  be  so  train- 
ed as  to  recognize  no  line  of  demarcation  between  man  and  his  fellow 
— ^we  shall  all  feel  ourselves  to  be  of  one  family,  and  act  as  if  we  really 
were  so.  But  to  form  a  society  of  virtue,  intelligence,  and  charity  in 
its  most  extended  sense,  and  of  sincerity  and  kindness,  we  must  first 
know  what  manner  of  beings  we  are;  and  when  we  discover  how  we 
are  organized,  and  how  our  character  is  subsequently  produced,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  establishing  a  society  of  this  kind  as  soon  as 
every  thing  in  religion  that  is  opposed  to  the  laws  of  our  nature,  shall 
he  withdrawn  from  the  world.  We  shall  then  know  how  to  create 
circumstances,  which  cannot  fail  to  communicate  to  each  individual, 
the  most  superior  character,  of  which  his  organization  is  susceptible. 
No  religion  has  ever  yet  formed  any  uniformly  good  character  for 
mankind;  hut  understanding  the  laws  of  our  nature,  we  learn  to  take 
a  niathematical  course,  to  form  a  character  greatly  superior  to  any 
that  ever  has  existed. 

We  may  think  the  invention  of  a  ship,  of  a  time-piece,  of  spinning 
machines,  or vthe  steam  engine,  &c.  of  great  importance ;  but  what 
are  these,  compared  with  the  science  which  shall  teach  us  the  ri^ht 
mode  to  form  into  exceUcncei  evcrv  child  that  &hall  come  into  exist- 
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ence.  By  this  science,  we  shall  be  instructed  how  to  train  the  phyS^ 
icul,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualities  of  children,  in  the  best  manneri 
and  thereby  enable  them  to  attain  a  high  point  of  perfection — and  yet 
their  faculties  will  never  be  exercised  beyond  the  point  of  temperance. 
The  constitution  of  our  nature  is  such,  that  all  our  fiiculties  must  be 
cultivated  and  exercised,  or  else  we  become  but  parts  of  human 
beings,  and  therefore,  but  partially  happy.  Your  existing  modes  6f 
training,  cause  you  to  be  human  beings  but  in  part — not  one  part  id 
ten  of  your  faculties  have  ever  been  developed,  or  called  into  action; 
but,  understanding  the  laws  of  our  nature,  wediall  knowmathematio- 
ally  how  to  train  every  child  that  comes  into  existence. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  each  of  us  might  have  been  trained 
to  be  much  superior  to  what  we  are.  Individually,  we  are  but  mMe 
pigmies,  compared  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  although  as 
nations,  the  modems  are  superior  to  them,  lliese  ancients  cultivated 
many  more  of  the  faculties  of  each  individual,  than  is  the  practice  in 
modem  times^  and^nany  of  their  powers  were  much  better  boMigbt 
out.  But  neither  these  ancients,  highly  as  their  physical  aluftntol- 
lectual  powers  have  been  cultivated,  nor  any  of  our  immediate  ances- 
tors, will  be  at  all  comparable  to  men  whose  physical  and  intellectual 
faculties  shall  be  understood,  experienced,  and  developed  as  they 
ought  to  be.  Our  present  views,  my  friends,  are  very  cheenz^;  we 
have  the  prospect  of  breaking  the  shell  of  ignorance  and  datEness, 
which  has  so  long  imprisoned  our  faculties — we  are  now  like  the 
chicken  picking  at  the  shell,  in  order  to  set  itself  at  liberty  and  seethe 
light.  Tliis  will  be  a  glorious  era,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Campbell,  will 
assist  in  hastening  its  arrival,  for  he  has  a  strong  yearning  after  an 
improved  state  of  society,  which  he  calls  the  millennium.  At  present 
it  cannot  be  expected,  that  Mr.  Campbell  should  think  with  me — he 
has  a  powerful  mind,  but  has  experienced  the  natural  result  of  early 
prepossessions,  and  it  has  been  hurt  by  too  much  learning — but  When 
he  comes  to  compare,  to  investigate,  and  to  ascertain  facts,  I  do  ex- 
pect that  he  will  become  a  powerful  apostle  in  the  cause  I  advocate. 
I  have  told  you  that  these  same  twelve  old  laws,  which  Mr.  CampbeU 
4oes  not  seem  to  like,  will  point  out  to  us  practical  measures,  for  the 
promoting  and  securing  of  our  true  interests  and  happiness.  They 
develope  to  us  distinctly  the  mode  m  which  the  worst  chara^^tershaTe 
been  formed;  and  also,  how  the  medium  character  of  man,  (now  tbc 
only  kind  to  be  met  with)  has  been  produced.  They  fbrther  point 
out  to  us  the  manner  in  which  all  may  be  made  to  possess  die  most 
superior  character.  And  1  have  very  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  found 
quite  easy  in  practice,  to  make  every  individual  of  the  seccmd  genera- 
tion greatly  superior  to  the  present;  and  beyond  all  comparison, 
iMiperior  to  any  human  being,  whose  character  has  been  formed  under 
the  old  systems  of  the  world. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  four  clauses  of  this  part  of  the  subject;, 
I  have  given  you  my  reasons  for  being  compelled  to  believe  that  all 
religions  have  been  founded  in  the  ignorance  of  man,  that  they  arecf»- 
posed  to  thp  unchanging  laws  of  our  nature,  and  arc  thp  ireal  source  of 
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vice,  didUQion,  and  mtsory  of  every  description;  and  that  they  are 
now  the  only  bar  to  the  formation  of  a  society  over  the  eiffth,  of  virtue, 
intelligence  and  happiness. 

We  now  come  to  the  last  clause  of  the  subject,  which  is,  that  these 
relinrions  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  except  tit  rough  the  ignorance 
of  uie  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over  tha4! 
mass. 

Do  you  know,  my  friends,  that  the  beginning  of  this  week,  in  this 
place  was  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  man,  when  truths  the  most 
fiimple  in  their  nature,  and  the  most  important  to  the  happiness  and 
well  being  of  man,  could  be  publicly  spoken.  There  never  has  been 
any  antecedent  time,  in  the  history  of  any  country,  in  which  any  indi- 
vidual has  been  permitted  to  speak  as  I  have  done. 

Mr.  Campbell^s  next  address. 

We  would  suppose  from  the  various  oracular  predictions  which  my 
IHend  delivers,  that  he  was  a  prophet.  He  has  been  giving  us  pre- 
diction upon  prediction ;  but  unfortunately  his  prophetic  reputation 
is  not  uniformly  sustained  by  the  accomplishment  of  former  predic- 
tions. The  treachery  of  his  former  predictions  forbids  confidence 
in  the  present.  We  waited  past  the  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy,  three  years  ago  uttered,  that  Cincinnati  would  become  a 
deserted  or  evacuated  city  before  two  years ;  that  the  citizens  would 
all  migrate  to  New  Harmony.  But  wo  still  find  a  few  people  living 
here,  and  the  sound  of  the  workman  is  yet  heard  in  the  streets. 

I  concluded  my  last  address  by  remarking  that  the  document  read 
to  you,  and  presented  to  my  friend,  was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to 
elicit  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Owen's  favorite  position.  I  have  done 
every  thing  in  my  power  to  bring  him  to  an  issue  on  this  point,  but 
with  what  success  you  all  sec.  We  have  given  you  definitions  of 
the  terms  /ocf,  faith^  testimony,  &c.  but  all  that  we  can  elicit  from 
Mc  Owen  is  a  reiteration  of  the  assertion  that  every  thing  which  ex- 
ists is  a  fact;  that  is,  if  his  library  contains  ten  thousand  books,  it 
consists  of  exactly  ten  thousand  facts.  Now  this  is  a  language  as 
novel  and  strange  as  is  the  theory  of  Mr.  Owen. 

We  have  asserted  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  were  foundedj 
upon  matters  of  fact — upon  things  done  by  the  divine  power;  thatj 
these  facts,  in  the  first  instance,  were  attested  by  the  most  competent, 
and  credible  witnesses;  that  their  testimony  was  delivered  to  the; 
people  orally,  and  that  millions  believed  upon  their  oral  testimony ;  | 
that  this  testimony  was  ailerwards  put  into  a  written  form,  and  that  1 
in  this  shape  it  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  that  upon  this  kind  of' 
testimony  our  faith  in  Christianity  chiefly  rests.     Now  the  question- 
before  us  is,  Whet^  fajth^jhux  buijU  i4poiL.le^ilm(my^  jg,  or-ii.not^  ^ 
u^ueneed  by  aurvolsiiQas,?    This  is  the  naked,  simple  question,  which 
we  ought  now^to  dbcuss.    I  therefore  ask  my  friend,  for  the  sake  of 
coming  to  an  issue,  Whether  the  term  belief  im[)orts  any  thing  more 
than  the  cordial  reception  of  testimony  ?     Is  this  belief  in  any  degree 
influenced  by  our  volitions?    {s_ not  volition  the  last  dictatej^Lihg 
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^h^p^1f)i\'inrf}_  Uni  wQYe  he  to  define  the  term  tolitUm^  we  \vouI<! 
nioist  probably  discovep  that  our  opponent  differs  from  us  in  his  accep- 
lati  Jn  of  the  term.  But  suppose,  for  example,  I  have  a  friend  and  an 
enemy:  I  h;i\'e  conceived  such  a  character  of  my  enemy  as  to  find  it 
»^i;ncult  to  believe  a  good  report  of  him.  As  to  my  friend,  I  am  weU 
disposed  to  believe  all  good  of  him.  Suppose,  then,  that  diflerenl^ 
persons  should  testify  to  me  something  in  favor  of  my  enemy  and  oT 
J  iky  friend  too — ^\vould  the  same  amount  of  evidence  in  both  cases 
produce  in  my  mind  the  same  degree  of  assurance  in  regard  to  the 
ilicts  related  ?  This  illustration  does  not  come  altogether  up  to  the 
poiat,  but  it  comes  near  enough  to  elicit  a  fair  investigation,  if  Mr; 
Owen  would  maet  the  question  upon  its  merits.  It  is  an  old  adage, 
that  wc  too  easily  believe  what  we  wish  to  he  true;  and  what  we  do  not 
u'ish  to  be  true,  with  diiSiculty  we  believe. 

Mr.  Owen  says  he  tells  the  truth:  that  is  enough;  you  must,  be- 
lieve him.  But  when  did  I  say  that  persons  could  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  money  against  their  wills  to  support  any  religion?  I  perceive 
that  if  I  continue  in  this  way,  merely  excepting  to  my  opponent^ 
premises,  he  will  continue  repeating  them,  as  if  a  repetition  of  his 
iheory  was  sufficient  to  silence  all  objections,  and  carry  conviction 
?l)  every  heart.  These  twelve  facts,  in  this  way,  might  be  brought  to 
prove  or  disprove  any  thing.  Mr.  Owen  is  like  certain  witnesses 
which  sometimes  appear  in  our  courts :  when  cross-questioned,  they 
imagine  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  go  over  the  whole  stfflpy 
again ;  and  if  they  are  ten  times  cross-examined,  they  cannot  be  made 
fo  underjitand  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and 
fell  the  whole  story  over  again.  But  I  will  try  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
Oil  with  the  arorument  in  some  other  way.  I  had  intended  a  fhll  re- 
«'apituladon  of  my  argument  fmm  the  beginning,  but  circumstances 
•^mpel  me  to  confine  my  recapitulation  to  my  last  argument  finished 
\ ;  sterday.     The  following  were  the  outlines: — 

^— I.  We  attempted  yesterday  to  develope  still  farther  the  criteria  by 
'wliicJi  we  distiif^uish  the  historic  facts  that  are  certainly  true,  from 
tliDso  that  are  false  or  doubtful. 

2.  We  showed  that  the  facts  on  which  the  Jewish  religion  is  predi- 
<:ated  have  these  criteria. 

3.  \V(j  next  demonstrated  that  it  would  be  impossible^  according  to 
o'.ir  experience,  to  institute  monuments,  or  commemorative  institutions, 
a£  alleged  Diets  \\hich  never  happened. 

4.  We  showed  that  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  the  passover,  the 
ede.nption  of  the  first  born,  tiio^  selection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  all 
le  Jewish  festivals,  were  commemorative  institutions  to  assure  pos- 
erity  of  the  indubitable  certainty  of  the  facts  on  which  their  religion 
yas  built. 

5 .  We  alleged  that  the  types  and  symbols  of  the  Jews'  religion 
were  most  v/isely  designed  to  furnish  the  world  with  a  supernatural 
vocabulary;  and  not  merely  to  establish  the  past  institutions,  but  to 
introduce  the  christian  religion 
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CO.  "VVe  then  asserted  that  there  was  no  contradictory  tostiniony  cofi- 
raporaneous  with  the  Jewish  institution. 
\    7.  We  next  produced  corroborating  documents  from  the  remotest 
antiquities  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

^  An  ingenious  opponent  might  have  presented  me  with  one  or  other 
of  the  only  two  conceivable  objections  to  my  reasoning.     As  Mr, 
Owen  has  not  presented  them,  I  will  do  it  myself.     Human  ingenuity 
can  devise  but  two  objections  to  this  argument.    The  one  is,  that  these, 
commemorative iastitutiong  were  impoood,.upon  tli^'JeWidh  Ration  at'a 
[tef!o(I  long  po8te»-'^r  t^  ^^^  tjp^^sjyhen  the  allegedl^te  were  recorded 
toTiUve  transpired :  tliat  is  tojautylth''*  °^mfi  fiigliungyd  yearg  ffff?»r" 
the  Tiappenin^"Tyrtil5^  events,  it  was  required  of  the  people  to  perfom> 
certarnactions  ronu^iemorative  oCihenir^  Now  the  question  iy^  Is  it  ; 
Within  the  compass  of  our  experience  to  conceive  of  the  possibility  otT 
\a.ny  people  being  induced,  at  a  prescribed  time,  to  begin  solemnly  anrf 
Scrupulously  to  observe  all  these  religious  customs,  and  conf  jrni  to\ 
kil  these  commemDrative  institutions,  if  the  reasons  assigned  were  noti 
Founded  on  demonstrated  facta?    The  question  is  just  this,  Could  we) 
.pf  the  present  day  now  be  induced,  by  any  sort  of  influence,  from  this 
time  forth  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  an  event  said  to  have  hap- 
pened a  hundred  years  ago,  of  which  we  have  no  satisfactory  prof>f? 
The  universal  experience  of  mankind  proves  that  we  could  not — it 
would  be  an  imposition  which  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  submit  t(\ 
Tnbe.jfir""<l-Qtj^^*'^"  wVii/*h  might  bejirgfiiLtoJhese  premises,  is,  that 
jHoses  found  the  Jews  in  the  practice  and  observance  ol  tliese  in- 
itiitions,  and  that  from  his  own  brain  he  maniTfilcturtid  the  rcas'briis 
^S  ttienifrttel  he  t'ound^  lor  example,  tiierite  of  circumcision  ifn J  tholl 
mstitutionot  theXevitical  priesthood  held  ii[>  great  reverence  byTheso 
people"rand  that  T^Jold  them  these  were  commemorative  of  certain 
matters  of  fact  recf^rdH^?"  *\^^^^  hUtnry^  writtprn  ihyTjTmaplfj  whirh 

thev  liad  never  heard  before ;   but  thayLhs.  now  _rgiW2ala_to- them 


the  reason,  and  onno^y^lg^'^fTinn^  try  ^ny  fliftt  t,bege_commemorative 
actions'^Ye  respect  to  events  of  which  jhe^  nevernjefbre  heard, 
"Oh  this  hypolhesis  the  ditiiculty  is  this  r  thaFatlhis  very  time  he  sug* 
sested  these  things  to  the  people,  they  must  have  inquired  with  deep 
interest  whether  these  reasons  assigned  by  Moses  were  the  true  ones; 
and  moreover,  this  absurdity  is  implied  in  the  objection  that  the 
people  had  been  long  in  the  practice  of  these  observances  without 
knowing  any  reason  for  them !  Neither  of  these  hypothesis  are  con« 
ceivable  upon  any  known  principle  of  human  nature,  and  these  are 
the  only  two  objections  which  can  be  offered  to  the  conclusion  which 
I  have  deduced  from  these  premises. 

I  know  that  the  reason  why  my  opponent  objects  to  receiving  the  ^ 
testimony  of  these  holy  men,  is  predicated  upon  a  principle  which  he 
has  not  avowed.     That  principle  we  wish  now  to  expose;  and,  there- 
fore, before  we  enter  on  the  historic  argument,  we  must  present  you 
with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  reasonings  and  objections  of  David  Hume.  ) 

David  Hume  affirms  that .  "experience  is  our  only  guide  in  reason- 
ing concerning  matters  of  fact,^  and  that  ^'oux  belief,  or  assurance 

21* 
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of  any  fact  from  the  report  of  eye-witnesses,  is  derived  from  qo  other 
principle  than  experience ;  that  is,  our  observation  of  the  veracity 
of  human  testimony,  and  of  the  usual  conformity  of  &cts  to  the 
reports  of  witnesscs.^^ 

To  detect  the  sophistry  of  Hume,  we  must  give  a  true  definition  of 
experience : — • 

Experience  U  eiiher  perMtial  or  derived. 

''Pergonal  experience  is  founded  in  memory,  and  consists  solely  of 
the  general  maxims  and  conclusions  that  each  individual  has  fiMrmed 
from  the  comparison  of  the  particular  facts  he  hath  remembered.^ 

^Derived  experience  is  founded  in  testimonffj  and  consists  not  only 
ef  all  the  experiences  of  others,  which  have,  through  that  channd, 
been  communicated  to  us;  but  of  all  the  general  maxims  or  concliH 
sions  we  have  formed,  from  the  comparison  of  particnlar  fiusts  at- 
tjjsted;' 

Our  opponents,  by  the  term  experiencej  must  mean  personal  ex- 
perience, unless  they  make  use  of  the  sophism  called  by  logicians, 
»*a  circle  in  causes-^  for  derived  experience  is  derived  firom  testimony, 
and  cannot  be  contrasted  with  it;  for  it  is  the  same  with  the  assu- 
rance attendant  on,  or  is  the  result  of  faith, 

f  Now  if  all  testimony  is  to  be  judged  by  our  personal  experience^  or 
by  our  memory,  or  senses,  we  shall  be  reduced  in  the  measure  of  oar 
information  even  below  the  savage  himself.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
.m  injiabitant  of  the  torrid  zone  to  be  assured  that  water  can  become 
rioVid  as  a  rock ;  or  for  an  Icelander  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 
iinimal  called  a  Negro.  No  number  of  witnesses,  however  crediblej 
^^ould  establish  such  facts  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  no  recollec- 
'ion  of  seeing  them. 

The  sophistry  of  the  whole  reasoning  of  Hume  on  this  subject  is 
involved  in  this  one  period : — 

•^Testimony  is  not  entitled  to  the  least  degree  qffaithj  but  as  far  as 
'i  t  is  supported  by  sach  an  extensive  experience^  as  if  we  had  not  a 
previous  and  independent  faith  in  testimony  we  never  could  have  ac- 
quired.'^ 

David  Hume  asserts-^"  A  miracle,  supported  by  any  human  testimo- 
ny, i3  more  properly  a  subject  of  derision  than  of  argument."  p.  IWl 
Again — "No  testimony  for  xyY  kiivd  of  mibaclb  can  ever  possibly 
irnount  to  a  probability,  much  less  to  a  proofs*  Yet,  page  203,  he 
owns,  "there  may  possibly  be  miracles  or  violations  of  the  usual 
'  ourse  of  nature  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  testi- 
mony;  though,  perhaps,  it  will  he  impossible  to  find  any  such  in  all 
tlic  records  of  history."  "Suppose,"  adds  he,  "all  authors  in  all 
*anguages  agree  thaA  from  the  1st  of  January,  1700,  there  was  a  total 
Jiirkness  over  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days.  Suppose  that  the  tra- 
il irions  of  this  extraordinary  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among  the 
people,  that  all  travellers  who  return  from  foreign  countries  bring  ns 
accounts  of  the  same  tradition,  without  the  least  variation  or  contra^ 
U  :tion,  h  is  evident  that  our  proEcnt  philoeophersyinstead  of  doubting 
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of  that  fact^Aught  to  receive  it  for  certain,  and  ought  to  search  for  the 
'caused , whence  it,might  be  derived.'*' 

This  same  Mr.  Hume  asserts  that  ^Heaiimony  has  no  ecidenee  but 
tohat  U  derives  from  experience:  these  differ  from  each  other  only  as 
ft  species  from  the  genus." 

^The  love  of  the  marrellous^^  and  ''religious  affecUonp  are  assign- 
ed  as  the  great  causes  of  imposition  in  matters  of  tostimoiiy  concerning 
miraeles  and  prodigies.  Mr.  Hume  and  other 'sce])tics  have  in  their 
constitution  a  little  of  the  love  of  the  mar^'ellous;  but  instead  of  the 
religious  affectioti^  they  have  a  strung  religious  antipathy.  Hence 
Mr.  Hume  says,  <<Should  a  miracle  be  ascribed  to  any  new  system  of 
religion,  this  very  circumstance  would  be  a  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and 
flufiicient,  with  all  men  of  sense,  not  only  to  make  them  reject  the  fiictp 
but  even  reject  it  without  fiirther  examination.'^^ 

<^The  violatidns  of  truth  B.Te  more  common,'^  juiys  the  same  author 
"in  the  testimony  concerning  religious  miracles."  [Gratuitous  decla- 
ration  !]  This  <%hould  mak<^  us  form  a  general  resolution  never  to  lend 
attention  to  it,  with  whatever  specious  pretext  it  may  be  covered." 

Mr.  Hume  and  other  Free  Thinkers  preach  implicit  faith,  and  warn 
their  followers  of  the  danger  of  consulting  reason.  "Beware,"  says 
Hume,  ^of  inquiring  into  the  strength  of  the  plea;  for  those  who 
will  be  so  sUly  as  to  examine  th^  b&At  by  that  medii^m,  and  seek 
particular  flaws  in  the  testimony^  are  almost  sure  to  be  confounded.^ 

Miracles  are  not  aided  in  gaining  credit  by  the  religious  affection; 
for  all  the  Bible  miracles,  at  least  those  in  support  of  Christianity, 
are  rather  impaired  by  it.  Miracles  performed  in  proof  of  a  religion 
to  6e established j  and  in  contradiction  to  opinions  generally  received^ 
and  the  evidence  of  miracles,  performed  in  support  of  a  religion 
already  established  and  in  confirmation  of  opinions  generally  receiv* 
ed,  are  in  the  former  case  not  aided  by  the  religious  aifoction ;  and 
in  the  latter  case  they  are;  but  as  is  the  advantage  in  the  latter,  so 
is  the  disadvantage  in  the  former.    Let  this  be  weighed. 

If  Mr.  Hume's  dogmas  can  be  believed,  or  if  his  positions  on  testi-^^ 
mony,  evidence,  and  experience  are  to  be  admitted,  then  it  follows ^^ 
^r  this  is  his  system  in  one  sentence) — "It  is  impossible  for  the\ 
Almighty  to  give  a  revelatioa  attended  with  such  evidence  that  it  can  | 
be  reosonably  believed  in  after  ages,  or  even  in  the  same  age,  by  any  > 
person  who  has  not  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  miracles  by  which  it  id> 
aunported.'' 

Dr.  George  Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  Ecsay  upon  Miracles,  has/> 
made  these  and  other  positions  of  the  celebrated  ftume  appear  subjectsl 
oS  derision  rather  than  of  argument.  I  do  not  think  there  is  to  be  \ 
found  in  the  English  language  a  more  complete  and  masterly  refuta-  ' 
tion  of  anv  system  of  error,  than  is  the  Essay  upon  Miracles  of  the 
system  of  JSumo.  Hume  felt  himself  defeated — completely  defeated* 
Ae  iKfver  replied  to  it.  And  1  have  it  fiom  living  testimony,  that, 
when  Hume's  friends  jested  him  upon  the  complete  defeat  of  his 
^tyst^m,  he  acknowledged  that  "the  Scotch  theologue  had  beatea  / 
huz^^    Bot  such  was  his  pride  of  understandings  that  he  did  not  j 
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publicly  acknowledge  his  defeat  in  any  other  way  tlian  by  never  pre- 
«umin2  to  answer  the  Essav.  It  is  mortifvintir  to  hear  the  doormas  of 
Hume  brought  forward  by  his  sceptical  disciples,  and  attempted  to  be 
passed  current  as  oracular  precepts,  when  their  master  dared  not  to 
defend  them  himself.  There  is  not,  from  so  able  a  pen,  a  more  yuluer* 
able  position  tlian  that  which  is  the  corner  stone  of  the  temple  of 
scepticism.  iLJs  that  on  which  Mr.  Huine  rears  jiigjabric,  viz.  that 
ovf> ry  pin  '2  j*4!r:!j?J-^IHL!  pv pp^ift nre  jsToJje  TRc  measure.  aiiJ  standard  of ^ 
SFs fairh .     lie  fhat  has  never  seen a^wlialccannot  believe  that  thcro ■ 


^s.pne. 

No  man  can  have  any  experience  of  the  future.  Query — ^How  da 
we  learn  that  ihe  future  will  resemble  the  past? 

<^Our  belief  of  the  contintumce  of  the  laws  ot  nature  cannot  be 
rounded  either  upon  knowledge  or  probability,"  and  is  not  derived 
from  reason ;  and  how  comes  it  that  Mr.  Owen  talks  with  so  much 
certainty  about  wliat  will  come  to  pass  hereafter!  No  man  can  speak 
ofthoj\iturej_pretendiiig  to  any  certain  knowledge^^^nt  ^^^  rbrigtian 

Here  the  infidel-'s  r^TTTthr>-ff?gqnn^f  j^nnH  f*vp^pfhf^nhta^f]^^f|Y|ft  rkil  fw^yp 
the TamJT^7|rrftVAth1FnT|^-|^^  /»";;;rF||^f)A  i^]  ppirpf!tixnl  il.riliiuum 

It  was  necessary,  my  trieuds  to  introduce  this  brief  analysis  of  th& 
principle  objections  against  the  truth  of  the  christian  miracles.  You 
will  easily  perceive,  that  sentiments  contained  in  my  extract  from 
Mr.  Hume,  are  the  reasons  of  Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  Owen  will  not  believe 
a  miracle,  because  it  is  contrary  to  his  experience — and  for  precisely 
ihe  same  reason,  no  people  who  had  not  travelled,  could  be  made  tx> 
believe,  that  there  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  any  other  nation  or 
•country  than  their  own. 

Jjord  Bacon  himself  lays  the  foundation  for  correcting  oivr  reasonings 
upon  this,  as  well  as  upon  other  subjects — some  of  his  aphorisms  are: 

Man  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  antecedent  to  observation, 

Tliereis  not  a  single  department  of  inquiry  in  which  a  man  does  not 
err,  the  moment  he  abandons  observation. 

The  greater  part  of  all  human  knowledge  is  derived  from  testimony, 
but  testimony  docs  no  mere  tlian  hand  doxcn  to  us  the  obseroaticns  of 
others. 

What  is  science  but  a  record  oj  observed  phenomena  grotq^ed  togctk- 
er  according  to  certain  points  of  resemblance j  which  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  an  actual  attention  to  the  phenomena  themselves? 

In  none  of  the  inductive  sciences  can  the  student  verify  every  thing  by 
his  own  observation;  he  must  rely  upon  testimony  for  the  large  majori- 
ty of  facts.  This  is  especially  true  in  tlic  natural  sciences  of  geography f 
geology^  and  cliemUtry, 

These  principles  are  not  contrary  to  a  single  position  we  have  ta- 
ken in  this  discussion ;  indeed,  our  investigation  has  proceeded  upon 
these  as  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  investigation. 

The  great  question,  as  Glial mcr's,  I  think,  or  some  other  veiy  ar- 
gumentative writer,  states;  the  great  question,  on  which  the  wholo 
argument  rests,  is  this:  Shall  we  admit  the  testimony  of  the  aposUeSf 
Upon  the  application  of  principles  founded  upon  obsen^tionf  and  as 
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€Main  as  is  our  experience  of  hitman  affairs;  or  shall  we  reject  that 
iestimony  upon  the  application^  of  principles  thai  are  altogether  beyond 
the  range  of  observation^  and  as  doubtful  and  imperfect  in  their  na* 
ture  as  is  our  ^perience  of  the  counsels  ofHeavenl 

The  former  is  founded  upon  expekience,  the  latter  upon  assump* 
TioN;  and  he^^  I  make  my  stand,  and  say.  Attack  it  who  iimy»-4bat 
our  laith  in  Christianity  is  most  certainly  based  upon  experiencerr: 
dnd'infidelity  upon  aSsSnwtion — upon  AssuittPrioN  throughout],!  lifMr. 
fJH'ISli  <*ikll  me  not  to  account  for  this,  1  hopiS  wiiiie  p^rsoiimore  phi- 
losophic than  he,  may  yet  do  it.  I  will  make  the  principles  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy,  too,  my  rule  and  guide  in  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Owen  has  frequently  told  us  of  our  extreme  ignorance — but 
how  emphatically  does  experience  contradict  Mr.  Owen— only  look 
at  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  the  lapse  of  the  last 
300  years — and  who  have  been  their  authors — who  have  laid  the  foun* 
Nations? 

Mr.  QwKK  rises. 

My  friends — ^Mr.  Campbell  tells  you  that  I  am  a  false  prophet;  that 
I  prophesied  some  time  ago,  that  in  a  few  years  Cincinnati  would  b6 
depopulated.  But  you  know,  my  friends,  that  years  do  not  mean 
the  same  thing  in  the  language  of  prophecy,  that  they  do  in  common 
language. 

[nst^ui,  however,  of  Cincinnati  only  being  depopulated  in  a  few 
3rear8,  the  fact  is,  that  all  large  cities  will  cease  to  be  such.  Their 
inhabitants  will  discover,  that  cities  are  combinations  of  circumstan- 
ces extremely  injurious  to  every  individual,  and  therefore,  they  will 
be  compelled  by  a'  distinct  knowledge  of  their  own  interest  to  remove 
€Hit  of  large  cities,  and  to  form  smaller  associations,  to  enable  each  to 
enjey  all  the  advantage  of  a  town  and  country  residence.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  shall  discover,  that  all  large  cities  are  highly  unfavor- 
able to  the  happiness  of  individuals;  so  much  for  the  prophecy  of 
-small  and  large  congregations  of  men  into  one  society.  Now,  my 
friend  suppcses  that  there  really  exists  a  desire  on  my  part,  not  to 
believe  the  truth;  but  I  can  assure  him,  that  my  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  originated  against  my  will.  I  was  most  anxious  to 
swallow  the  camel.  I  exerted  all  the  volition  of  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell speaks,  in  fighting  against  my  disbelief.  But  the  more  I  investi- 
gated, the  more  strongly  was  I  compelled  to  believe  that  Christianity 
and  all  other  religions  were  founded  in  the  grossest  error.  With  all 
the  enei^  of  volition  which  I  could  summon  to  my  aid,  I  found  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  which  was  contrary  to  nature,  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  power  which  fills  immensity,  which  pervades  all 
space,  and  occupies  the  universe,  contracted  itself  into  a  little  bush, 
in  order  to  speak  to  a  man.  I  am  just  as  much  able,  by  the  exorcise 
of  my  volition,  to  fly  to  the  stars,  as  I  am  to  believe  this.  Now  I  am 
come  to  tho  last  clause  of  this  discussion,  in  which  I  state,  'Hhat  the 
religions  of  the  world  can  be  no  longer  maintained  except  through 
'tilye  Ignorance  of  the  many,  an<l  the  tyranny  of  the  few  over  the  many*^' 
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Now,  my  friends,  wlrnt  do  yon  think  is  the  most  powerful  engine,  tliat 
ever  was  contrived  by  human  ingenuity,  to  impose  the  srossest  igno- 
rance upon  mankind,  and  to  keep  them  in  that  stale?     Why  it  is  that 
cunning  contrivance  which  exists  so  generally,  pcr\'ading  every  vil- 
lage and  hamlet,  of  preaching  Sunday  by  Sunday  to  the  people,  and 
most  arbitrarily  and  irrationally  withholding  from  them  the  right  of 
reply.     Train  up  any  population  in  such  a  system,  and  there  is  no 
absurdity  which  they  may  not  be  made  to  believe  implicitly ;  and  by 
this  training  their  reasoning  faculties  are  sure  to  be  destroyed.    So 
long  as  society,  shall  tolerate  such  an  abuse  as  this,  ignorance  must 
continue  to  pervade  the  world.     While  a  particular  tribe  of  men,  shall 
be  permitted,  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  to  impress  upon 
your  minds  their  own  peculiar  notions,  without  any  right  of  reply  on 
your  side,  their  is  no  belief  however  monstrous  that  may  not  be  for- 
ced into  your  minds.    Thus  it  is  that  these  religions  contain  the  seedsp 
and  the  germs  of  every  evil  that  the  human  mind  can  conceive.    And 
unless  tliis  tremendous  engine  can  be  altered,  or  destroyed,  it  must, 
my  friends,  continue  as  heretofore,  to  afflict  our  race  with  all  kindiof 
suftcring.     So  long  as  it  is  permitted  to  continue  in  operation,  there    i 
is  neither  health  nor  hope  for  you ;  you  must  forever  be  kept  in  the    ' 
lowest  mental  degradation;  and  so  long  as  the  governing  powers  and 
that  engine  are  united  and  conjperative,  or  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple shall  support  such  a  system,  their  prospects  are  gloomy  indeed.— 
This  engine  presses  them  down  into  the  lowest  depths  of  ignorance; 
they  are  solemnly  assembled  to  receive  any  impression  their  instruc- 
tors may  choose  to  give  them.     I  speak  not  this,  with  any  view  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  those  individuals,  whom  circumstances,  and  thQ 
customs  of  society  have  place'd  in  the  station  of  spiritual  teachers.— 
J  know  that  some  of  the  tincst  minds  among  them  do  not  believe  one 
word  of  what  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  compel 
them  to  preach ;  for  when  their  existence,  and  the  support  of  their 
families,  depend  upon  their  perseverance  in  that  course,  they  must  go 
forward  in  preaching  that  which  they  disbelieve,  or  they  must  starve. 
Therefore,  before  we  can  calculate  upon  any  valuable  improvement 
in  society,  we  must  secure  to  those,  whom  society  has  encouraged  to 
become  preachers  of  error,  the  continuance  of  their  former  support,  in 
order  that  no  preacher  shall  be  made  liable  to  poverty,  or  be  deprived 
of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  but  be  placed  in  an  independent  situa- 
tion, to  teach  the  truth ;  and  this  is  the  best  practical  mode,  by  which, 
to  effect  the  change  without  evil.     I  know,  my  friends  how  strongly 
you  must  feel  the  first  time  you  have  your  edrly  pejudices  thus  oppo- 
sed ;  but  I  do  not  come  before  you  as  a  quack  doctor,  who  promises 
to  do  much  for  you, in  order  to  obtain  your  money;  but  I  come  to 
probe  your  wounds  to  the  bottom,  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  your 
tflseases.     And  I  only  give  you  this  temporary  pain,  in  order  that 
yon  may  be  placed  in  a  condition  to  enjoy  future  permanent  happi- 
ness.    If  the  few  can  be  convinced,  (is  I  trust  they  shortly  will  be,) 
that  the  old  systems  of  the  world  are  entirely  worn  out ;  then  I  hope 
and  believe,  Uiat  they  will  of  their  own  accord,  assent  to  the  adoption 
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.^rational  measures,  gradually  to  make  the  beneficial  change  1  pro« 
pone.  But  this  change  should  not  be  effected  by  harsh  measures, 
which  might  inflict  injury  upon  any  one;  I  should  regret  exceedingly 
that  any  individual  should  be  a  sufferer  by  the  introduction  of  the 
great  improvements  which  I  contemplate  for  the  human  race.  The 
great  object  I  have  had  in  view^  has  been  to  prepare  the  means  by 
which  this  mighty  moral  change  may  be  developed  and  consummated 
without  distujrtmnce,  without  shock ,  without  anger  or  strife  of  any 
kind.  And  I  think  I  do  see  most  distinctly,  all  the  necessary  steps 
which  maybe  taken  to  secure  the  attainment  of  these  highly  benefi- 
i»al  objects.  I  am  busily  engaged  in  these  measures  at  present. 
When  I  leave  you,  I  shall  go  to  use  my  utmost  exertions,  to  lay  the 
basis  of  a  solid  and  permanent  peace  amongst  nations,  who  are  now 
doing  all  they  can  to  ii^ure  each  other,  although  they  are  nominally 
at  peace.  I  have  a  great  many  arguments  by  which  to  prove,  that  it 
is  now  the  true  interest  of  all  nations  to  adopt  this  course ;  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  thing  now  existing  in  the  condition  of  civilized  na- 
tions to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  solid  and  permanent  peace.-^- 
The  peace  which  now  exists  amongst  them,  in  which  the  nations  are 
undermining  each  other,  whenever  their  interests  come  into  collision , 
is  a  peace  much  more  nominal  than  real ;  a  mere  trifle  would  break 
it;  a  whim  or  caprice  upon  the  part  of  one  or  two  individuals  might 
easily  set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and  thence  carry  war  and  devastation 
into  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  and  for  no  good  purpose  produce 
endless  sufiering  and  misery  to  individuals.  Nations,  like  individu- 
jils,  are  now  injuring  each  other  without  any  benefit  to  themselves. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object,  I  shall  probably,  before  you  see  me 
agaiii,  travel  half  round  the  world;  and  before  1  return  from  the 
pursuit  of  public  affairs, in  most  countries  great  changes  maybe  ex- 
pected. Having  now  got  through  the  exposition  of  my  views,  I  am 
quite  willing  to  leave  the  matter  with  the  public.  After  Mr.  Camp- 
beirs  reply;  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  rejoin. 


END  or  VOL.  I. 
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What  then  is  unbelief^ — Tis  an  exploit, 
A  strenuous  enterprize.     To  giun  it  man 
Must  burst  through  every  b^i^  of  common  sense. 
Of  common  shame — ^raagnanimoudy  wrong! 

Who  most  examine,  most  belicTef 

Farts,  like  half  sentences,  confound. 

Bead  his  whole  volume.  Sceptic,  then  reply! 

vows. 
O  Lord  of  Hosts!  blessed  is  the  man  that  trustetji  in  thee! 

SAvnf. 
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Mk.  OWEN  rises,  and  observes  that  Mr.  Campbell  may  reply  15 
him,  and  prosecute  liis  arguments  without  half  hourly  interruption^ 
that  when  Mr.  C.  gets  through  with  his  reply,  he  will  be  ready  with 
his  rejoinder. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  rises— 

II  now  appears  that  we  are,  at  length,  in  full  possession  of  all  the 
arguments  and  evidences  Mr.  O.  has  to  offer  in  support  of  his  posi- 
tions. You  will,  no  doubt,  observe,  that  although  his  matter  has  been 
exhausted,  and  his  comments  finished,  he  did  not  once  advert  to  tho 
very  important  points  submitted  in  my  last  speech ;  and  submitted  with 
the  intention  of  eliciting  from  him  something  like  an  issue.  But  this 
he  appears  now,  as  formerly,  studiously  (o  avoid.  One  allusion,  in 
the  form  of  an  objection,  was  made  to  my  last  speech.  This  was  an 
objection  to  the  arguments  and  views  ofl^ed  on  the  nature  of  evidence - 

He  said  '<  he  could  as  soon  fly  to  the  stars  as  believe  that  God  con* 
fra(^€(2  himself  in  to  a  little  bush  to  speak  to  Moses.'' — ^But  who  is  it 
that  believes  this?  I  do  not.  All  that  the  intelligent  have  ever  con- 
tended for  is,  that  the  Omnipotent  and  Omnipresent  Creator  of  this 
vast  universe,  can  assume  any  visible  form  in  any  particular  place,  and 
exhibit  himself  just  where,  and  when,  and  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  O.  cari- 
catures, rather  Uian  quotes,  or  directly  alludes  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  case.  Why  is  it  that  he  cannot  meet  us  on  such  ground  as  reason 
presents,  that  he  must  present  himself  on  such  ground,  as  no  person  g£ 
sentiment  or  sense  ever  pretended  to  stand  upon?  But  what  I  have 
particular  reference  to,  at  this  time,  is  the  reason  he  assign^ for  his  disbe^ 
lief  in  miracles. — His  reason  for  disbelieving  miracles  is  because  ho 
never  witnessed  one.  It  is  contrary  to  his  own  experience.  But  wo 
have  already  shewn,  that  for  the  same  reason  he  rejects  this  species  ol* 
evidence,  or  a  miracle  itself,  he  would  be  compelled  to  reject  all  testi- 
mony upon  any  matter  of  fact  that  had  not  come  under  his  own  perso- 
nal observation.  It  would  be  as  impossible  for  Mr.  Owen  to  convince 
a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,  that  water  became  in  these  United  States  as 
hard  as  a  stone,  or  that  hail  stones  sometimes  fell  from  the  clouds,  as  it 
Tonld  be  for  roe  to  convince  him  that  Jesus  Christ  fed  five  thousand' 
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persons  on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes,  or  cuied  the  lame,  ihe  dea^  and  the 
blind,  by  a  smgle  word  or  a  toach.  The  reason  which  a  native  of  that 
region  would  assign  for  his  unbelief,  is  just  the  same  which  Mr.  Owen 
assigns  for  his  disbelief  in  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Christ.  They 
are  contrary  to  his  experience, — ^Mr.  Owen,  however,  is  not  consistent 
with  his  own  theory  in  any  case  whatever-^he  seems  to  believe  just 
what  he  pleases.  He  believes  that  meteoric  stones,  or  stones  compo- 
sed of  terrene  substances,  weighing  from  ten  to  one  hundred  ponndi, 
Imve  fallen  from  the  clouds  in  difi^nt  parts  of  the  earth.  This  is  alw 
contrary  to,  or  beyond  the  bounds  of,  his  experience.  In  fine,  Mr.. 
Owen^s  faith,  small  as  it  is,  wonld  be  very  consideraUy  reduced  in 
quantity  and  strength,  were  he  to  aeC*  Consistently  with  hus  own  expe- 
rience. But  we  luLve  already  sufficiently  exposed  his  iuconadstency  m 
this  particular. 

As  I  have  got  the  Arena  to  mys^,  I  will  now  submit  to  yoturcomid- 
eration,  the  course  which  I  infmd  to  puisne  in  conductmg  thk  ufff- 
ment,  to  something  like  a  natural^  and,  as  fiur  as  ciicaourtaiioeft  w 
permit,  to  a  logical  termination. 

.   h  I  shall  call  your  attention  to  the  historic  evidence  of  the  ChAh 
iian  religion. 

2.  Ishdlthengive  a  Inriefoutlin^  of  the  prophetic  evideiioesyor'nk 
ther  the  evidence  arising  from-  the  prophecies^  foond  in  the  iMfM 
|volume. 

j    3.  We  shall  then  draw  some  arguments  firom  the  genius  and  tendcn*' 
y  of  the  Christian  religion. 

4.  We  sliali  then  pay  some  attention  to^' the  social  system,^'* 

This  method,  adopted  nOiw  at  tlie  impulse  of  the  moment,  as  besta- 
dapted  to  this  crisis  and  stage  of  the  discussion,  may  not  be  the  most 
unexceptionable ;  but  the  suigularity  of  the  crisis  to  which  we  are  come, 
will,  I  hope,  apologis;^  for  its  defects.  If  an^  thing  should  be  onutted, 
bcciause  not  coming  within  the  logical  purview  of  this  division  of  fbe 
subject,  we  shall  ramer  endure  the  charge  of  being  immetho^Ucal,  tbfldi 
to  omit  noticing  it,  whenever  it  presents  itself  to  our  view. 

But  as  we  are  soon  to  adjourn,  I  wilt  occupy  a  few  minutes  in  fin^ 
ishiug  some  remarks,  which  were  cut  short  by  the  ex{Mration  of  my 
last  half  hour.  It  was  said.  Jhat  we  are  indel^fH  ^'^^  '^^^  the  great  iB^ 
l^I^yfliy"^'' '"  ^^^^^Y  *^  *^'^  p^^W^p^^y-of^Christifl^g,  i^^^TS^*^  tl^r 

Igophy  of  scegti^^    A  free,  a  just  and  equitable  govpmment  his 

ways  developed  tliGpowers  of  the  human  mind.  Political  or  civil H- 
l)erty  is  essential  to  the  expansion  and  developement  of  human  intal*^!!|] 
lect.  All  history  is  appealed  to  in  proof  of  tliis.  Just  in  proportion  as  ' 
civilliberty  has  been  enjoyed,  have  mankind,  in  all  ages,  distmguisbBd  "^. 
themselves  by  the  vigor  and  expansion  of  their  minds.  Let  any  ma^. ' ' 
/contrast  the  ancient  Greeks  who  were  free,  with  tlieir  cotemponuieiy , 
Nlhe  Persians,  who  were  under  a  despotic^ government,  and  be  will.see.'' 
llie  influence  of  free  institutions  in  the  genius,  eloquence,  and  daring'''^ 
fcnterprize  of  the  former,  compared  with  the  latter.  Should  be  ascribe:  ' 
ilie  superiority  to  thoir  being  of  a  different  race,  or  to  the  mfluenee  of '*^ 
climate,  let  him  turn  his*attention  to  the  Laceda»aoiii«is  and  tiwir'    ' 
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iaelots  or  slavcs.-^When  the  Messenians  were  two  centuries  in  slavcr 
ry,  one  Lacedaeinonian  possessed  the  mental  vigor  and  valor  of  half  a 
score  of  them. — But  only  draw  the  contrast  which  our  country  pre-*^ 
sents,  and  mark  the  difference  between  tlie  citizen  and  the  slave.  The  * 
?njoymentof  civil  liberty  18  shewn  from  reason  and  experience,  from 
he  faithful  page  of  history,  to  give  a  new  impetus  to  all  llie  faculties 
jf  niaji. — To  this  liberty,  then,  we  are  constrained  to  ascribe  the  great 
mprovements  in  all  tlie  arts  of  civilized  and  social  life.  But  to  see  the 
connexion  between  tliis  liberty  and  tliese  free  institutions,  and  Christi- 
inity,  we  have  only  to  ask,  to  whom  are  we  most  indebted  for  the  im- 
provements in  government?  The  Reformation  from  Popery  gave  the 
irst  shock  to  the  despotism  of  Europe.  The  labors  of  the  Reformers — 
md  tlie  more  recent  labors  of  Milton  the  poet,  and  Locke  the  philoso* 
pher,  have  done  more  to  issue  in  the  free  institutions  of  Europe  and  A> 
merica,  tlian  the  labors  of  all  tlic  sceptics  from  Celsus  to  my  friend  ) 
Mr.  Owen, 

We  ascribe  much,  to  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism,  of  our 
evolutionary  heroes  and   statesmen.     But  there  was  one  Christian 
philosopher  to  whom  we  arc^morc  imIcISteH  l3iajLia.Any  of  them.    Way^ 
[^rVinjgj  fji^n  |fi>^ll  fig-ii***m     The  causo  of  cjxiLaad  religiousJUhfirly.. 
Iw^more  tnthr, l^l^ftya  €\C  ^\r^Jt}]}i}7lM^e^  than  to  all  the  sceptics  in 
Chnstciiclom.     His  essay  on  toleration,  first  burst  the  chains  tliat  held 
England  an^  Eiffope  fastboiflnd  xmderuTgtigiDtrs  and  civil  idegiKiiiaaar-*-^^ 
He  had  the  hohor^  as  Lord  Veriilam  had,  of  originating  anew  ei:^^  As 
Lord  Verulam  had  the  honor,  by  his  Novum _Organum^  of  originating  a 
iicw  era  in  physiCTiijO^toSkB^the  philosopher,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  order  of  society  by  his  'Essa^on  Toterdtion,     This  "Essay  gave 
thft'^irgtjmpii^tflrthg  fip"f<^  ftf  **F^qmryj  and..l^nie~tbimdation'of 
QM  present  libCTties.     This  Christian  i)hilosopher,  drafted  the  first  in- 
Hniinent  called  a  constitution,  imported  into  America.     It  was  a  form 
ofgovemmentforthe  CaroUnas.      While  we  are  grateful  to  all,  who 
luive  labored  in  the  cause  of  tlie  emancipation  of  the  human  mind 
from  the  shackles  of  King-craft  and  Priestcraft;  and  while  we  arc 
Uiindful  of  our  more  immediate  benefactors,  we  are  not  to  forget  the 
praises  due  to  those  who  have  long  since   died,  and  whose  victories 
y^ere  more  eflicient,  complete  and  salutary  in  their  consequences,  tho' 
^esB  boisterous,  and  less  noisy,  than  those  achieved  by  the  sword  or  the 
Cttmon.     Yet  it  should  be  known,  and  eveijLjvhere  divulged,  ifr'^lja- 
lands  and'aOrong'st all peopt^ that  Europe  and  AmericfLa^e  mose. in.-..- 
debted  to  the  elaborate  discussions^andlprofi^und  rffflfmrnngw-Trf  Our 
ChrutiaJi  philowiulierr  for  ihe  quantum   of  civil  and  religiftTip  liberty 

nqy  g^y>yfed»]'^^'*"  */^  ^UAP^t  qf^jrg jjjinjmyfi  i^^  thfi  days  of 

Pynrhus'40  my  friend  Robert  Q.weii« 

'TnBie'p*inc}plS'"ormvestig^        on  which  the  inductive  philosophy  < 
of  Lord  Bacon  is  founded,  and  those  adopted  by  the  Cliristian  philos- 
opher^  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  are  those  which  sliould  govern  us  on  tliis 
oceasion.    ^^  Every  thing,^  says  this  great  teacher,  ^^  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  tlie  most  minute  observation. — ^No  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn  | 
boat  ffuesses  or  conjectures.    We  are  to  keep  within  the  certain  lim-  1 
Vol  2.  1* 


■        1         . 

$  0E&A1lli. 

^  of  experimefttd  tnitli.    We  irst  ascertain  tfie  fiets,  theii^gmjtt> 
fihBm  together,  and  after  the  classificatioo  and  compaiiabn  elf  dieflk, 
f  draw  the  conclusion.    There  are  generic  heads  or  chapters  in  eveiy 
departnientofi^ysicalorinoralscienoe.    We  are  never  to  sbnnk  fitom 
tiid  lest  of  those  principles.^    Any  argaments,  Iherefiite,  whieli  ute 
may  offiar,  we  wish  to  beexamined  by  the  improred  prlndpleB  of  the 
inductive  philosophy^  by  those  \Fety  principles  which  right  reason  and 
und  experimental  philosof^y  have  sanetioiied  as  their  aptHropritfe 
sis.    But  questions  of  fad  are  not  to  be  tried  by  mathemitml  e^* 
leace.    It  has  been  well  observed,  tlmt  *^  tbesciences  ue  of  a  sodil 
i^xisition,  and  flourish  best  in  the  neighboriiood  of  eadi  otfier;  nevr 
heless  each  of  them  claims  to  be  governed  by  laws  wUdi  are  per* 
tly  <m*  ^n«rt«;aiid  mme  of  them  can  be  constrained  to  agree  to  an 
tercommunity  of  jurisdiction  with  the  rest:  it  ishdd  esaeDtislto 
e  truth  and  d^ity  ofeach  of  them,  that  itis  to  be  tried  only  by  its 
own  laws.^    When  we  enter  iiito  an  examination  of  tile  lefHaumy.cn 
which  religion  is  predicated,  we  have  no  other  scientific  .ndes  tfriertrt 
to,  than  Siose  which  regulate  and   govern  us  in  asceitaittittgf'diB 
weight  ciM  histdtic  ovidenoe. 

The  first  position,  then,  winch  we  sulmiit  hi  examinatitm,  iteoB 

which  property  belongs  to  themoie  general  bead  of  Ustorie  eiUUiBL 

iit  is  m  the  following woids :  <*  ^wkme  eaUed  Ae  Nem  l\'il JsaKiif iwri 

^^miuenb^l^  persons  w^kote  names  U  hemv^imd  oTHbei^MslK-dUei 

/tVit  said  to  Aotfe  been  wHUenJ*^    This  is  now  an  iUiwie  JUti  sm-  : 

teJ.    It  10  not  proved  as  yet  by  us — but  we  will,  anon,  proceed  to  the 

piroof  of  it.     This  is  to  be  examined  in  its  own  court;  that  is,  as  all 

matters  or  questions  of  fact  are  investigated — that  we  may,  however^ 

"fDel  the  need,  and  appreciate  the  importance,  of  proving  tfais^ftct,  wc 

must  premise  a  few  things:  The  book  called  the  New  Testament  now 

exists.    It  existed  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  of  our  grand-flidieis,  of 

0ur  great  grand-fiithers.    It  came  into  existence  some  vray,  by  some 

means,  at  some  particular  time.    Now  we  thank  not  lb;  O«ren,nor 

any  person  else,  for  admitting  all  this.    They  cannot  deny  one  of  these 

assertions.    But  the  question  is,  H<mo  eameUkiio  tmatmcef   Now 

let  us  see  how  ri^  and  severe  we  must  be,  and  genefoUy  ate^  in  ex* 

amtning  or  decidmgthis  question. 


! 


When  we  open  any  ordinary  volume,  and  look  upon  its  title  paft 
jsiorAre  discover  that  it  purports  to  be  the  productimi  of  A.  B.  orC;.| 
and  this  merelnscription  of  the  author^s  name  on  tfa6  title  pc^  te,^ 
f%e  absence  of  counter  tesimonyy  univeraally  admitted  to  be  mtiaail 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  authorship.  There  being  so  couirtnto 
timopy,  we  conclude  fran  the  title  page,  that  the  book  is=  tfae|BoiaiUioa  J 
of  the  autBor  whose  name  it  bears.  If  vro  have  the  geneiil  couttaiijlida  1 
Af  our  cotefnporaries  in  the  belief  that  such  a  book  wts  wfittehji^rMk  I 
a  person  whose  name  it  bears,  vre  rationally  rest  satjaftedonlbf  Ms- 1 
tion  of  its  authorship.-»*But  in  &e  exammation  of  the  mulboMpqf  j 
the  New  Testament,  we  feel  itnecessan^  to  scratiniae  more  miyeidyr  , 
But  men  approach  the  examination  of  tJue  questioi^  iiot  as  lUjI^ip^ 

tnmcb  tha  examinatioii  of  any  other.    The  btfaKriBd^^  wk^^ 
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rar  approach  it  under  great  disadvantages.  Religious  men  arc  afraid 
to  call  its  truth  in  questiom  Tiiis  religious  awe  acts  as  a  sort  of  illu- 
Lusion  on  their  minds.  The  sceptics  are  prejudiced  against  it.  This 
prejudice  disqualifies  them  to  judge  fairly  and  impartially  upon  tlic 
merits  of  the  evidence.  The  religious  awe  of  the  Christian,  and  tho 
prqudices  of  the  sceptic  are  real  obstacles  in  the  way  of  both,  in  jud- 
ging impartially  of  the  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  or  any  oth- 
er position,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Christian  faith.  Dr.  Chalmers  very 
convincingly  illustrates  this  matter  in  sec.  16,  17  &  18,  of  the  article 
written  by  him  in  the  Encyclopaedia  on  Christianity.  We  shall  beg 
the  liberty  to  read  it: 

<«  16.  To  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  strength  and  decisiveness  of  tho 
Christian  argument,  we  should,  if  possible,  divest  ourselves  of  all  ref- 
erence to  religion,  and  view  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  purely  as  a 
question  of  erudition.     If  at  the  outset  of  the  investigation  we  have  a 
pr^udice  against  the   Christian  religion,  the  effect  is  obvious;  and 
without  any  refinement  of  explanation,  we  see  at  once  how  such  a  pre- 
judice must  dispose  us  to  annex  suspicion  and  distrust  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  the  Christian  writers.     But  even  when  the  prejudice  is  on  the 
side  ofChristianity,  the  effect  is  unfavorable  on  a  mind  that  is  at  all 
scrupulous  about  the  rectitude  of  its  opinions.     In  these  circumstan- 
ces, the  mind  gets  suspicious  of  itself.     It  feels  a  predilection,  and  be- 
comes apprehensive  lest  this  predilection  may  have  disposed  it  to  cher  • 
ish  a  particular  conclusion,  independently  of  the  evidences  by  which 
it  is  supported.     Were  it  a  mere  speculative  question,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  man,  and  the  attachments  of  his  heart,  had  no  share,  he 
would  feel  greater  confidence  in  the  result  of  his  investigation.     But  it 
is  difficult  to  separate  the  moral  impressions  of  piety,  and  it  is  no  less 
difficult  to  calculate  their  precise  influence  on  the  exercises  of  the  un 
derstanding.    In  tlie  complex  sentiment  of  attachment  and  convic- 
tion, whict  he  annexes  to  the  Christian  religion,  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
aay,  how  much  is  due  to  the  tendencies  of  the  heart,  and  how  much  is 
due  to  the  pure  and  unmingled  influence  of  argument.    His  very  anx- 
iety for  the  truth,  disposes  him  to  nanate  the  circumstances  which  give 
a  bias  to  his  understanding,  and  through  the  whole  process  of  the  en- 
quiry, he  feels  a  suspicion  and  an  embarrassment,  which  he  would  not 
have  felt,  had  it  been  a  question  of  ordinary  erudition. 

"  17.  The  same  susiHcion  which  he  attaches  to  himself,  he  will  be 
ready  to  attach  to  all  whom  ho  conceives  to  be  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces. Now,  every  author  who  writes  in  defence  of  Christianity  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Christian ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  every  argument  to  the 
Qontrary,  has  the  actual  eflect  of  weakening  the  impression  of  his  tes- 
thnony.  This  suspicion  afi^ts,  in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  the  tes- 
.  tiibony  of  the  first  writers  on  the  side  of  Christianity.  In  opposition  to 
it,  yoQ  have,  no  doubt,  to  allege  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
testunony  was  given ;  tiie  tone  of  sincerity  which  runs  through  the  per- 
fbnnance  of  the  author;  the  concurrence  of  other  testimonies;  the  per- 
aecutions  which  he  sustained  in  adhering  to  them,  and  which  can  be 
flecoonted  fiMr  onao  other  principlei  than  the  power  of  consdeAce  and 
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conviction ;  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  impcMsiug  a  false  tcatimoBjr 
on  the  world, hadtliey  even  been  disposed  to  do  it.  Still  tliere  is  a 
lurking  suspicion,  which  oilen  survives  all  this  strength  of  argument, 
and  whicii  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  even  after  it  has  been  demon"^ 
strated  to  be  completely  unreasonable.  He  is  a  Christian.  He  is  one 
of  the  party.  Ami  an  intidel?  I  persist  in  distrusting  the  testixno- 
ny.  Am  J  a  Christian?  I  rejoice  in  the  strengtli  of  it;  but  this  very 
joy  becomes  matter  of  suspicion  to  a  sciupulous  enquirer..  He  feels 
something  more  than  the  concurrence  of  his  belief  in  tlie  testimony  of 
tlie  writer.  He  catches  the  infection  of  his  piety  and  his  moral  senti- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  acquiescence  of  the  understanding,  there  is 
a  con  amor e  feeling,  both  in  himself  and  his  author,  which  he  had  rath- 
(^r  been  without,  because  he'  finds  it  difficult  to  compute  the  precise 
amount  of  its  influence;  and  the  consideration  of  this  restrains  him 
from  that  clear  and  decided  conclusion,  wliich  he  would  infallibly 
have  landed  in,  had  it  been  purely  a  secular  investigation. 

"  1 8.  TJiere   is  something  in  the  very    sacredness  of  the  subject, 
v;hich  intimidates  tlie  understanding,  and  restrains  it  from  making  the 
same  firm  and  confident  application  of  its  faculties,  which  it  would 
have  felt  itself  perfectly  warranted  to  do,  had  it  been  a  question  of  or- 
dinary history-.   Had  the  apostles  been  the  disciples  of  some  eminent 
philosopher,  and  the  fathers  of  tlie  church,  tlieir  immediate  successors 
in  the  office  of  presidmg  over  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  tlie  nu-. 
J  nerous  schools  which  they  had  established,  this  would  have  given  a 
secular  complexion  to  the  argument,  which  we  think  would  have  been 
more  satisfying  to  tlie  mind,  and  have  impressed  upon  it  a  closer  and 
more  familiar  conviction  of  the  history  in  question.     We  should  have 
immediately  brought  it  into  comparison  with  the  history  of  other  plii- 
Josophers,  and  could  not  have  failed  to  recognize,  tlwit,  in  minuteness 
of  information,  in  weight  and  quantity  of  evidence,  in  the  concurrence 
of  numerous  and  independent  testimonies,  and  in  the  total  absence  of 
every  circumstance   that  should  dispose  us  to  annex  suspicion  to  the 
recount  which  lay  before  us,  it  far  surpassed  any  thing  that  had  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity.     It  so  happens,  however,  that,  instead  of 
being  the  history  of  a  philosopher,  it  is  the  history  of  a  prophet.     The 
veneration  we  annex  to  the  sacredness  of  such  a  character,  mingles 
v/ith  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  history.     From  a  question  of  simple 
IrutJi,  it  becomes  a  question  in  which  the  heart  is  interested;  and  the 
subject  from  tiiat  moment  assumes  a  certain  holiness  and  mystery, 
-which  veils  the  strength  of  the  argument,  and  takes  oflffrom  that  fami- 
liar and  intimate  conviction,  which  we  annex  to  the  far  less  authentica- 
ted histories  of  profane  authors." 

It  is  hard  for  any  man  to  inspect  this  oracle  with  that  degree  of 
impartiality  and  mental  independence  necessary  to  demonstrate,  or 
discriminate,  its  truth.  Many  have  suspicions  of  its  truth,  which 
arise  solely  from  the  awful  import  and  inexpressible  grandeur  of  the 
subjects  on  which  it  treats.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  evidence 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  the  real  authorship  of  the 
«  Annals  of  TacUus;^'*  which  they  require  to  satisfy  them  of  the  an* 
thorship  of  these  eacr^  books. 
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Making  all  due  allowance-  for  these  odds  and  disadvantages  against 
US,  and  acknowledging  that  we  claim  no  exemption  from  the  inilu 
cnce  of  these  causes,  we  are  disposed  to  approach  this  volume,  as  far 
as  in  us  lies,  without  being  influenced  by  that  awe^  nr  thnsy^  Mfik'*^*" 
ces,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Divesting  ourselves"  there- 
fore,  of  all  partialities,  pro,  or  con^  let  us,  my  friends,  approach  this 
position. 

I  need  scarcely  inform  this  intelligent  audience,  that  the  volume 
called  the  New  Testament,  is  tlie  production  of  eight  diflerent  au- 
tliors  or  writers — that  it  contains  many  different  treatises  in  the  form 
x)f  Narratives  and  Epistles,  written  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
at  sundry  intervals,  and  afterwards  collected  into  one  volume.  Those 
eight  writers  are,  Matthew,  Mark.  Luke,  John^  Paul,  Peter,  James» 
and  Judo,  Four  of  them  wrote  Memoirs  or  Narratives  of  Jesus 
CKnst;  and  four  of  them  wrote  letters  to  different  congregations  and 
ladividuals,  in  Asia  and  Europe. 

Each  of  these  pieces  was  deemed  by  the  writer  perfectly  sufficient 
1o  accomplish  the  object  which  he  designed  by  it.  But  when  all  is 
collected  into  one  volume,  corroborating  and  illustrating  each  other^ 
bow  irresistible  the  evidence,  and  how  brilliant  the  light)  which  they 
display!  To  him  who  contemplates  the  New  Testament  as  the  woik 
of  one  individual,  all  written  atone  time,  and  published  in  one  coun« 
try;  and  to  him  who  views  it  as  the  work  of  eight  authors,  wdtten  in 
liflferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  intervals  in  the  extremis  more  than 
lalf  a  century  apart,  how  different  the  amount  of  evidence,  intrinsic 
ind  extrinsic,  which  it  presents!  The  wriJters  themselves,  though  all 
Tewd,  bom  in  different  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  having  each 
I  provincial  dialect,  a  peculiarity  of  style,  and  some  of  them  of  difler- 
»nt  ranks  and  avocations  of  life,  give  great  variety  to  the  style,  and 
veight  to  the  authority  of  this  small  volume.  They  are  eight  witncs- 
GS,  wko  depose  not  only  to  the  original  facts  on  which  Christianity  is 
^aedj  but  to  a  thousand  incidents  which  directly  or  indirectly  bear 
tpon  the  pretensions  of  the  Founder  of  this  religion :  and  from  tlie 
aiiety  of  information,  allusion,  description,  and  reference  to  persons, 
laces,  and  events,  which  they  present  to  us,  they  subject  themselves 
ot  only  to  cross  examination  among  themselves,  but  to  be  compared 
ad  tried  by  cotemporary  historians,  geographers,  politicians,  states- 
len,  and  orators:  in  fact,  they  bring  themselves  into  contact  with  all 
be  public  documents  of  the  age  in  which  tliey  lived  and  wrote.  But 
f  this  hereafter,  in  detail. 

But  to  approach  the  position  to  be  proved,  still  more  closely.  This 
olume  purports  to  be  the  writings  of  these  eight  persons,  and  has. 
leen  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  as  sucli.  ^Ve  ascend 
be  stream  up  to  its  fountain.  '  We  find  it  ascribed  to  them  in  tlie 
ast  century.  Millions  believed  it.— In  the  century  preceding  that, 
aillions  believed  it:  and  so  on,  till  we  come  up  very  nigh  the  times 
n  which  the  works  were  written.  What  would,  let  me  ask— whai 
Tould  be  the  quality  and  amount  of  evidence  necessary  to  establisli 
ho  &ct  of  authorehip  of  any  otlier  work  of  antiquity  ?•  We  daim  nc 
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favon.  We  ask  fiurM  peeulitr  process,  no  bcw  fst  tnitriejl  iMKkm 
examination.  We  will  constitute  no  new  Gourt  of  enquiry.  W^  nil 
submit  the  question  of  anihorahip  to  be  tried  b j  aU  the  canoii^^^ 
T^gulatieps^  or  roles,  which  the  literary  world,  wliidi  the  nuMil  ill^. 
critics,  have  institat^  or  appealed  toj  in  settling  any  fiteraiy  qnestil 
bf  this  sort.  Let  me,  then,  a^'.  in  such  »  tourt^  woold  tn  ftet  nf 
these  writings  having  been  universally  received  b^  all  the  {MniliMl 
Christians,  as  the  works  of  th^  repnted  anthers,  be  Adtaittigd  assrfl^'  J 
jCient  proof?  Would  the  fact  of  these  writings  having  been  qm^sd'ii  1 
tlie  genuine  woiks  of  their  repnted  dnthofs,  by  the  earliest  ChriillHi  < 
writer?,  by  the  cotemporaries  and  immediate  snccessoiB  of  the  Qiici? 
nal  witnesses,  be  admitted  as  prol^f?  Would  the  testimony  of  aeotmnt 
would  the  testimony  of  apostates,  would  the  ticstiniony  bf  thelfint  Hk^ 
ponents  of  the  Christian  religion,  be  admitted  as  prooft  Woiildms 
concuntot  an<i  bombiiied  testimony  of  all  these  be  admitted^  to 
jthe  mere  question  of  authorship?  Most  unquestionably  tiieweni__^ 
■all  the  proofs  which  human  reason  can  require,  and  aU  wfaicb  tto^*tf^ 
chives  of  human  learning  can  furnish,  in  proof  of  the  tnOorahhaC 
any  literary  woric  in  the  world.  Tea,  nuAifidd  more  ftan  trMm$ 
been  called  for,  and  much  more  than  can  be  adduced  to  prof^  t&e'ilH' 
Uiorship  of  any  wOrk  of  the  same  antiquity;  The  poems  of  V1i||plaM| 
^lorace,  Ihe  Annals  of  Tacitos,  the  orations  of  Gicei(Oy  tfie  JBOat  popft'*^ 

works  of  antiquity,  cannot  afford  half  the  proofr  that.tihej  tib'iBa 

luine  worics  of  tho  pelrsons  whose  names  they  bear,  as  can  be  addti^ 
teed  to  prove  the  authorship  of  the  Memoirs  of  iesits  Christy  written 
Iby  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  J^ohn* 

Although  we  might  not  be  able  to  sumnxm  into  one  and  the  same 
court,  all  the  friciids  and  all  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  who  Wrote 
something  upon  the  subject  in  the  Apostdic  and  in  the  sooceediog 
age,  to  attest  that  all  the  writings  now  ascribed  to  those  lagbt  anthitts 
were  actually  written  by  them;  yet  we  do,  in  eflfect,  the  same,  bf 
hearing  them  in  piecemeal  or  in  detail.  For  example:  It  is  to  qiioM 
the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  <<  the  unexcepted  testimony  of  all  soM 
quent  writers,  that  two  of  the  Go^ls  and  serernl  6[  the  Episdet  weM 
written  by  the  immediate  discipl^  of  our  Saviour,  and  published  ill 
/their  life-time.^'  Even  Celsus,  an  enemy  of  the  Christian  feiA,  anl 
Vthe  first  Gentile  writer  who  publicly  opposes  Christianity,  admits  tHjl 
(or  referB  to  the  affmrs  ofJesu»  as  written  by  his  dieci]^.  TtoA 
the  extracts  which  he  makes  in  his  book,  there  can  be  no  doobf  N( 
that  he  refers  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  Goroels.  He  wrote  AuM 
one  hundred  years  after  the  first  publicatum  of  the  Narrative.  *  Bi 
takes  it  up  upon  the  strength  of  its  general  notoriety,  and  tho  wh^ 
history  of  that  period,  furnishes  nothing  that  can  att^  any  doubt  "dl 
suspicion  to  this  circumstance.  The  distinct  assertion,  of  CefamB  W 
ing  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  that  the  pieces  in  question  were  lriitMl{ 
by  the  companions  of  Jesus,  though  even  at  the  distuice  <«f  a  hmdMt 
years,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  authenticity,  which  caandf  M 
alledgcd  for  many  of  the  most  esteemed  compositions  of  antiquh^.*'  \ 

But,  although  we  give  the  testimony  of  Celsus  fifM;  itis  not  fceCMK 
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re  is  no  more  ancient  witness,  but  because  he  is  the  first  philoso- 
c  adversary  of  the  faitli.  There  is  a  series  of  writers,  in  unbroken 
cession,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  all  attesting  the  truth  of  the 
ition  before  us.  I  liave  lying  upon  the  table  here  before  me,  a  vol- 
8  of  the  writings  of  the  primitive  disciples  of  Christ,  and  first  teach- 
of  Christianity,  the  cotemporaries,  and  successors,  of  the  Apos- 
I.  Here  (lifting  up  the  volume  Mr.  C.  said)  here  is  the  testimony 
Samabas,  of  Clement,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp — Bamabag 
companion  of  Paul,  Clement  the  bishop  of  the  congregation  in 
me,  whom  all  antiquity  agrees  to  be  the  person  mentioned  by  Paul, 
iL  4, 3. — H^rmas,  whom  Paul  mentions  m  hip  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
ns— ^Ignatius,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  who  flourished  there  A.  D.  75, 

0  took  the  oversight  of  that  congregation  37  years  af^er  the  ascen- 
D  of  Christ.  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  had  seen,  conver- 
,  with,  and  was  familiar  with  some  of  the  Apostles — all  these  di- 
dy  quote  the  historical  or  the  epistolary  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
a^rrand  refer  to  these  writings  as  of  general  notoriety.  To  these, 
eed  scarcely  add  the  testimony  of  Papias,  the  hearer  of  John,  of 
neus,  Justin  and  others,  their  cotemporaries. — ^They  either  quote 
m  by  saying,  as  it  is  written^  or  by  name.     Let  us  have  an  exam- 

or  two:  Barnabas  in  his  epistle  says,  ^^  Let  us  therefore  beware 
t  it  come  upon  us  as  it  is  toritten.  There  are  many  called  but  few 
leen.^'  Now  this  mode  of  quoting  Mathews'  testimony  is  more  au> 
ritative  than  the  naming  of  him :  for  this  appeal  to  his  writings 
kes  it  evident  that  they  were  notorious,  and  of  unexceptionable  au- 
nty, even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Barnabas.  In  the  letter  writen  by 
io&ent  from  Rome  to  Corinth,  in  the  naine  of  the  whole  congrejsfa- 
\  in  Rome,  to  the  whole  congregation  in  Corinth,  say  from  50Q 
ristians  in  Rome  to  50Q  Christians  in  Corinth,  the  sermon  on  the 
Mint  is  directly  quoted,  and  other  passages  of  the  testimony  of  Ma* 
tw  &  LukOi-^But  it  would  be  tedious  to  be  minute  in  furnishing 
imples  of  each  sort  of  quotations  here;  more  than  forty  clear  allu- 
08  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  found  in  the  single 
gment  of  Polycarp,  and  there  are  more  quotations  in  TertuUian  of 

1  second  century,  from  the  New  Testament,  than  are  to  be  found  of 
\  writings  of  Cicero,  in  all  the  writers  of  two  or  three  centuries.— 
leed,  from  the  very  time  in  which  these  writings  first  appeared,  they 
ire  received  according  to  their  dates,  and  quoted  and  applied  in  the 
euftmi  of  aU  controversies,  by  all  the  Commentators,  as  possessed  of 

•nthoribr,  and  to  be  heard  with  a  reverence,  paramount  to  all  other « 
(  scrupulous,  too,  were  the  ancient  Christians  of  the  authority 
these  writings,  that  when  collecting  them  into  one  volume  (for  many 
an  they  were  written  and  read  in  detached  pieces)  they  would  not 
ree  to  bind  in  the  same  parchment  with  them,  any  other  writings 
t  from  the  same  authors.  Some  of  them  even  objected  to  adding 
B  ISpistle  to  the  Hebrews,  because  it  wanted  Paul's  name-  and 
me  denpiurred  to  the  Revelation,  written  by  John,  and  to  the  Ep.  of 
lines,  iq  ihe  ^d  of  P^ter,  the  2d  &^  3d  of  John,  and  to  that  of  Jude^ 

muMtfaqr^MwtmfiMfion&pl^^  But 
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after  imJciiig  themsdves  better  acquainted  with  Atf  ehiifui  of  tliM»' 
writings,  tbey  were  added  with  the  consent  of  all  the  Christittni  m  Ae 
Eastern  as  wdi  as  in  thie  Western  Roman  empire. 

There  is  not  a  writer  on  religion,  which  has  come  down  to  us  fiom 
die  second  century  (and  of  such  writers  the  2d  century  wasaot 
barren)  who  has  not  quoted  these  writing8|  less  or  mpre^  as  we  da 
at  this  day.    But  why  occupy  so  much  time  in  provin^r  a  matter  whid|i 
we  presume,  neither  Mr;  Owen  himself  nor  any  sceptic  of  the  praMt 
day,  will  deny?  Hie  laborious  Lardner  has  given  most  copioos  prodAr 
of  the  notoriety  of  these  writings,  and  of  tte  many  qnotatioDS  fite 
them  by  all  the  earliest  Christian  writers :  and  it  is  well  obemed  hf  • 
Paley,  that  ^  besides  our'  Gospels'  and  the  acts  of  the  AposHie^  te 
Christian  history  cluming  to  be  written  by  an  Apostle,  or  Apoetofiiid . 
man,  is  quoted  within  300  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,!^  any  Wlfler  | 
now  extant  or  known;  or  if  quoted,  is  quoted  with  maiks  of  eedbsiffrife 
rejection.^  It  is  also  well  remarked  by  another  writer,  ^  that  tte 
ment  of  Christians  respecting  the  Scriptures,  when  all  the  otfaeH 
feronces  are  consider^,  is  the  more  lemaikable  that  it  tookjillifea 
without  any  public  authority  being  interposed.    The  oifly  hifet' 
on  record  is  that  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  363.    This  CMfr'  j 
cil  only  declared,  and  did  riot  r^ulate  the'piiblic  juidgmeift  of  ol^a 
few   nei^boring  churches,  the  council  Only  consisting  of  dutty 
or  forty  Bishops  of  Lydia,   and  the  adjoining  country,     llteeitah 
gregation^  of  Christians,  all  independent  kt  first,  received  tho^' wri- 
tings universally,  because  of  their  irresistible  claims  upon  their  fiutb. 
But  I  doubt  not  that  as  sceptics  have  the  most  faith  in  one  anotlter, 
they  will  prefer  the  testimony  c^onc  Celsus,  an  infidel,  to  the  testmio- 
liy  of  six  men  who  had  seen,  conversed  with,  and  were  familial^  with^ 
the  Apostles — These  six  are  Barnabas,  Clement,  Hcrmas,  Igilatiiis,pQ- 
Jycarp  and  Papias.— Let  them,  however,  remember,  that  thek  owb 
Celsus,  who  had  much  better  opportunities  of  detecting  any  in^fifOBitiQn 
or  fraud  than  they,  appeals  to  the  afl^urs  of  Jesus,  as  written  byhtf 
own  companions,  and  quotes  these  histories  as  notorious  docum^nU 
in  his  own  time. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  three. 

Friday,  17th  Apkil,  182^^ — AfteiJiocn, 

The  Honorable  Chairman  rose  and  stated,  that  in  c<»aeqiMe9tf 
notice  given  by  Mr.  Owen,  that  he  has  offered  aU  he  has  to  My  inlli 
Opening,  we  propose  that  Mr.  Campbell  will  proceed  ntftil  li6  ^iililiii  Ita 
ailment  now  begun  ;ai\d  that  Mr.  Owen  may  th^  i^y»  Afa.CI;  f^  |i 
Join,  and  the  discussion  close,  .      '  H 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  rises—  It 

Mr.  Chairman — Befbre  resuming  my  argument,  I  ppeatmio  it  iril 

not  be  amiss  to  state  soine  fects  relative  to  this  discussion.     AiiMte 

to  Mr.  Owen^s  last  visit  to  Europe,  I  had  the  fdeasure  of  an  itiMVlnl^ 

with hirt^  atwfajcfalttno  wnnwdo our  ammgwaartito  fli»  fMmm' 
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$y.    From  the  Huency  with  which  Mr.  Owen  sjK>ke  of  his  system,  and 
of  the  present  state  o^ocicty,  and  from  his  known  lahors  and  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  scepticism,  I  did  expect  to  find  in  him  a  very  formidable 
disputant,  and  concluded  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  provide  a 
great  variety  of  documents  for  tliis  discussion.     The  positions  which 
have  been  so  often  read,  I  expected  Mr.  Owen  would  logically  defend, 
.one  by  one. — He  affirmed,  and  I  denied.     The  onus  probandi  lie  topk 
Qpon  himself.     Conscious  of  his  inability  to  support  these  positions, 
it  seems  he  has  now'  abandoned    them,  any  farther   than  assertions 
without  proof,  and  declamation  without  argument,  upon  twelve  otiicr 
positions,  may  be  imagined  to  have  some  bearing  upon  then.     I  was 
repared  to  rebut  his  proofs  and  arguments,  had  he  presumed  lo  defend 
affirmations,  but  did  not  expect  to  have  to  assume  propositions  af 
rmative  of  the  authenticity  of  Christianity,  and  prove  Ihem  while  I 
Diust  rebut  him. — ^This  failure  of  my  friend,  has  very  much  embarras- 
sed tiiis-  discussion,  and  has  obliged  me  to  change  my  course,  and  to 
' '  new  modify  my  defence  of  Christianity.     Mr.  Owen  had  not  finished 
his  prefatory  address,  until  I  saw  tliat  he  could  not  argue  the  verity  of 
fm  assertions.     I  was,  however,  so  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of  logic 
«nd  decorum,  as  not  lo  feel  myself  authorized  to  pay  no  attention  to 
bis  propositions  and  heterogeneous  matter,  but  to  go  on  and  argue  po* 
0itionsof  my  own.     I  have  stood   in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  embar- 
rassments— embarrassed  by  the  obliquity  of  Mr.  Owen^s  method,  and 
Ilis  disregard  to  the  decisions  of  the  presiding  Moderators — at  one  time 
4«minded   that  the  ladies  do  not  hear  me ;  at  another,  the  stenogra- 
oher groans  under  the  rapidity  of  my  pronunciation;  anon,  the  appre- 
hension that  my  half  hour  is  almost  fled,  restrain  my  tongue  and  em- 
bargo my  thoughts;  so  that  I  am  surrounded  with  very  vicious  circum- 
fitances,  as  Mr.  Owen  would  say.     But  now  I  hope  to  be  in  some 
measare  relieved  from  the  influence  of  these  embarrassing  circum'- 
«tances — although  the  singularity  of  this  issue  may  oblige  me  to  omit 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  documents  which  I  had  expected  to  of- 
fer. 

Authorized  as  I  now  am,  by  the  decision  of  the  bench,  I  proceed  to 
the  furtlier  confirmatipn  of  the  truth  of  tlie  position  under  discussion. 
at  the  time  of  our  adjournment. 

That  the  historical  and  epistolary  books  of  the  New  Tectament, 

were  written  by  the  persons  and  at  the  times  alleged  by  themselves,  is, 

^peiiukps,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  already  sufficiently  established.    It 

r  would  be  easy  to  swell  the  listof  the  original  vouchers  with  many  dis- 

•tinguished  names  of  the  primitive  defenders  of  Chnstianity,  against 

•/tlie  cavils  snd  objections  of  Jews  and  Pagans. — But  the  real  strength  of 

the  evidence  in  fevor  ef  the  authorship  is  in  the  cotcmporary  writer*. 

'  When  ve  descend  the  page  of  history  no  farther  down  than  the  times 

of  Origin,  who  succeeded  TertuUian  only  about  25  years,  we  ^d  such 

'dedanUians  89  the  folio  wing:    ^  Tlie  four  Gospels  (says  he,  and  he 

anEmges  them  as  we  Imve  them  now  arranged)  alone,,  are  received 

:mtiMNit  dispute  by  the  whole  church'  of  God  under  Heaven.^**   That 

'^i^  CMuistiana-diffeied fiOiOtber  matteriifi ^d in  this  iwe pi»nt  al^e 

Vol  «.  jf 
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tbcre  wasnot  a  single  dissentient.  It  would  oolf  davor  of  dttplli^' 
to  add  the  names  of  Justin  Martyr,  Dio&ysius,  Troan,  "Begeampotfi 
Athcna^oras,  Miltiades,  and  a  Irandied  others,  who  quote  these  wntum 
as  the  woiks  of  the  persons  whose  names  they  now  bear.  It  was  w^ 
asLxi  by  Origin,  in  his  dispute  with  Celsus,  the  £|iicttrian  pbilosqibari^ 
and  opposcr  of  the  faith,  when  quoting  a  passage  from  ttaie  inqmei 
books:  ^^T^us  it  is  written,  not  in^ny  private  book,  or  such  as  aie 
read  by  a  few  persons  only,  but  in  books  read  l»y  every-  body.^  We 
cannot  proceed  to  anotlier  item  intimately  connects  with  tlaB,witboiit 
reading  from  the  argumentative  Chalmers,  the  foUowiqg  teiDark»«B 
these  testimonies : 

'-In  estimating  the  value  of  any  testimony,  there  are  two  ^db;. 
ilnct  subjects  of  consideration;  the  person  who  gives  the  testUDoay^.' 
and  the  psople  to  whom  the  testimony  is  addressed.    It  is  quite  jaaeir 
J^ss  to  milarge  on  the  resources  which,  in  the  present  ioataiioey  we'dtff  . 
vivo  from  both  these  considerations,  and  how  much  each  of  them  cseilr^i 
tributes  to  the  triumph  and  solidity  of  the  Christian  aivuma&t.  •  ianib  \ 
far  a>  the  people  who  give  the  testimony  are  concerned,  now  o^nHA  Am    ■ 
bo  mistaken  in  their  account  of  the  books  of  tho  New  Testaraenl,  wim   ^ 
S3me  of  them  lived  in  the  same  ag3  with  the  original  vrntmiy  ftad  wm 
ihdir  intimate  acquaintances,  and  when  all  of  them  had  the  beaefii  of  a4 
uncontrolled  series  of  evidence,  reaching  down  Iran  the  dateoftfas 
earliest  publications,  to  their  own  times?    Or,  how  can  we  8a0|Mel 
that  they  falsified,  when  there  runs  thro'  their  writings  the  same  totte  of 
plainaes?  and  smcerity,  which  is  allowed  to  stamp  the  character  of  an^ 
ihenticity  on  other    productions;    and,  above  all,    when    upon  the 
strensfth  even  of  heathen  testimony,  wc  conclude,  that  many  of  them; 
by  their  sufferings  and  death,  gave  the  highest  evidence  that  man  can 
u'lve,  of  hLs  speaking  under  the  infiuence    of  a  real  and  honest  con» 
viction?    In  as  far  as  the  people  who  received  the  testimcmy  arc 
concerned;  to  what  other  circumstances  can  we  ascribe  thar  eonpur* 
reaca,  but  to  the  truth  of  that  testimony?     In   what  way  was  it  possi- 
ble to  deceive  tliem  upon  a  point  of  general  notoriety?     The  books  of 
the  New  Testament  are  referred  to  by  the  ancient  fathers,  as  vmtings 
aenerally  known  and  respected   by  the   Christians  of  that  period,    n 
they  were  obscure  writings,  or  had  no  existence  at  the  time,  how  eta 
we  account  for  the  credit  and  authority  of  those  fiithers  who  appealed 
10  them,  and  had  the  effrontery  to  insult  their  fellow  Christians  byt 
falsehood  so  palpable,  and  so' easily  detected?    Allow  them  tobect^ 
pable  of  this  treachery,  we  have  still  to  explain,  how  the  people  came 
to  be  the  dupes  of  so  glaring  an  imposition;  how  they  could  be  pennit* 
ted  to  give  up  every  thing  for  a  religion,  whose  teachers  weie  ao  an- 
prirxipled  as  to  deceive  them,  and  go  unwise  as  to  commit  thaoEUidfis 
upon  ground  ^vhere    it  was  impossible  to  elude  discovery^    Coajd 
Clement  have  dared  to  refer  the  people  of  Corinth  to  an  epastie  mA 
to  be  received  by  themselves,  and  which  had  no  ezistence?  or,  ooaii 
he  have  referred  the- Christians  at  large  to  writings  which  they  sever 
heard  of?    And  it  was  not  enough  to  maintain  i&  aembkneei  oClralh 
with  IkQ  people  of  theic  ovm  party.    Wleat  man  Uie  JbiPi  al  Jte 

X, 
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time?  and  how  was  it  possible  to  escape  ihc  correciioii  of  liic.-o  keen 
and  vigilant  observers?  We  mistake  the  matter  much,  if  we  think, 
iliat  Christianity  at  that  time  was  making  its  insidious  way  in  silence 
and  in  secrecy,  through  a  listless  and  unconcerned  public.  All  hif- 
tory  gives  an  opposite  representation.  Tlie  passions  and  curiosity  of 
men  were  qnito  upon  the  alert.  Tlie  popular  enthusiasm  liad  bec.i 
excited  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  had  drawn  the  attention  o^ 
the  established  authorities  in  ditferent  provinces  of  ih?  empire,  and 
Ibe  merits  of  tlie  Christian  cause  had  become  a  matter  of  frequent  and 
moral  discussion  in  courts  of  judicature.  If,  in  tliese  circumstances, 
the  Christian  writers  had  the  hardihood  to  venture  upon  a  falsehocd,  it 
would  have  been  upon  safer  ground  than  what  tlicy  naturally  adoj- 
ted.  They  would  never  liave  hayrded  to  a;-:seirt  what  was  so  open  to 
contradiction,  as  the  existence  of  books  held  in  reverence  ajnon;| 
all  tlio  churches,  and  which  yet  nobody,  either  in  or  out  oftheso 
churches,  everlieard  of.  TLoy  would  never  have  been  so  unwiso  as  to 
commit  in  this  way  a  cause,  which  had  not  a  single  circumstoiice  to 
recommend  it  but  its  truth  and  its  evidences. 

•*  Tho  falsehood  of  the  Christian  testimony  on  this  point,  car- 
ries along  with  it  a  concurrence  ofxircumstances,  each  of  which  is 
the  strangest  and  most  unprecedented  that  ever  was  heard  of.  First, 
that  men,  who  sustained  in  their  writings  all  the  characters  of  sinceii- 
t}%  and  many  of  whom  submitted  to  martyrdom,  as  the  hi^^licst  pledge 
of  sincerity  which  can  possibly  be  given,  should  have  been  capable  oi 
fidseliood  at  all.  Second,  That  this  tendency  to  falsehood  shoull 
have  been  exercised  so  unwisely,  as  to  appear  in  an  assertion  perfectly 
open  to  detection,  and  which  could  be  so  readily  converted  to  the  dis- 
credit of  that  religion,  which  it  was  the  favorite  ambition  of  their  live"; 
to  promote  and  establish  in  the  world.  Third,  That  this  testimony 
could  have  gained  the  concurrence  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed, and  that,  with  their  eyes  perfectly  open  to  its  falshocd,  thoy 
should  be  ready  to  make  tlie  sacrifice  of  life  and  of  fortune  in  suppor- 
ting it.  Fourtli,  That  this  testimony  sljould  never  have  been  con'ri:- 
dicted  by  the  Jews,  and  that  they  should  have  neglected  .so  <jiibctual  at 
opportunity  of  disgi*acijig  arelif^ion,  the  prcrjrcss  cf  v/lilcli  tJicy  roi> 
templated  with  so  much  jealousy  and  alairn.  Add  to  tlil?,  iliat  it  if 
not  the  testimony  of  one  writer,  which  we  are  making  to  pars  iijrou/jii 
the  ordeal  of  so  many  difiicultics.  It  is  tJic  tesftjmci*y  ot^many  wr. 
ters,  who  lived  atdiflerent  times,  and  in  dillbrent  countries,  and  \\l;o 
add  tlie  very  singular  circumstance  of  their  entire  agreement  witli  ciio 
another,  to  tho  other  circumstances  equally  unaccountable,  wiiich  w«: 
have  just  now  enumerated.  The  falsehood  of  their  united  testimony 
is  not  to  bo  conceived.  It  is  a  si^pposition  which  we  arc  warr-iuted  to 
condemn,  upon  the  strength  of  any  one  of  the  above  improbabiliiicslr..- 
ken  separately.  But  the  fair  ^\^•ly  of  estimating  their  efiof.t  i?pon  thr^ 
argument,  is  to  take  them  jointly,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  dcctrir.,? 
of  chances,  to  take  the  product  of  all  tho  improbabilities^  into  ah^^ 
another.  The  argument  which  this  product  furnishes  for  the  truih  <  \ 
the  Christian  testimony,  has,  in  strength  and  conclusivencsjs,  no  parn'- 
l^i  in  the  whole  compass  of  ancient  literature/' 
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To  this  wc  shall  onTy  add,  that  <<  tbe  fiMce  of  the  Adre.  taatmiQttjr  it' 
greatly  strengthened  hj  tbe  consideratioQ  that  it  is  the  ooncmra^  en? 
donee  of  separate  independoit  andwdl  infimned  writenLiribo  lived  bi 
countries  remote  from  one  another.     CSement  Kved  at  Rome;  l^iBa^- 
iios  at  Antioch;  Polyeorp  in  Smyrna;  Jwtin  Martyr  in  Bytia;  Irenvoa. 
Tp  'FnLnce;TertuI!taQ  at  Carthage;  Origin  in  £flmpt;Biiflebtii8  it  Onn- 
iiea,  and  Victorin  in  Germany.  The  duigen  wch  they  ineunted,  and 
the  hardships  and  persecutions  wluch  they  sufiered,  some  of  tfaenrf^ 
even  unto  deatli,  on  accocmt  of  their  adherence  to  the  (3uiirtiaii  fiuA^ 
^f^e  irresistaMe  weight  to  Aeir  testimony.^ 

That  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  are  now  read  in  laagmfs 
communicating  substantially  all  tlmjipmft  ideasi  oiigiBiny  expmmi 
in  them,  a{^)ears  fit>m  the  quotatidiflPbiand  in  the  worto  of  tlieae  Itnt 
advocates  of  the  Christian  cause.  "fS  present  the  allenitioii  or  tntaiw 
polation  of  these  documents,  the  nunooa  sects  which  joottiMniMiiijy 
aHbrdcd  every  sort  of  safeguard.  Various  sectaries  aiMeiuaaer  miih 
lluence  oftheChrieotal  philosophy,  who  ntherengrmf^  Clirisliipiiy 
upon  their  own  philosophy,  than  Mtibraoed  Cfaristuuiitj  m  U  uMlf 


new  systenh  The  Platonie  philooo]^  beeame  the  t^annt  ^di^mj 
sects.  The  Pktonists  began  to  expound  the  iHrnptttresp^ 
ly^andtbisled  to  n^myfiustions  amongst  the  Chnsfians.  bch  party' 
Boon  got  into  the  practice  of  qnotiiiir  tbe  scriptmms  lopniveitseM 
tenets.  The  opposing  party  narrowfy  scrutintaed  these  qnotitisM.— p 
This  prevented  the  corruption  of  the  tast.  And  thiw,  by  that  gomn- 
ment  which  from  evil  still  educes  good,  the  v&f  heresies  tfaemsehes 
which  disturbed  the  peace  and  retarded  tbe  progress  of  C^xistiaiii^, 
became  the  guardians  of  the  integrity  and  puri^  of  the  text.  ^ 

But  I  have  not,  as  yet,  to  my  own  satisihction  at  least,  sufficieiitly 

fixed  upon  your  memory,  what  I  have  more  than  once  asserted,  vis; 

That  the  testimony  which  the  apbstles  and  first  Christians  gav^todie 

£icts  composing  the  gospel  narrative,  was  not  opposed  b^  any  eoonter 

testimony.    Neither  the  authorship  of  the  Apostolic  writings,  nor  Ihir 

Hicts  attested  in  them,  were  ever  opposed  by  any  contradictory  stal»- 

/^ments.    All  antiquUy  does  not  afford  a  vesilge,  pubUe  or  pmatej  of 

Y  dny  contradictory  testimony.    The  appearance  and  life  of  Jesus  CSinsfi 

^the  miracles  which  he  performed,  the  lives,  and  labors,  and  migbly 

(  deeds  of  his  Apostles,  his  death  and  its  accompaniments,  are  matten 

)  *]ff(^  uncontradicted  in  the  annals  of  Rome,  and  of  ike  world,   Nt7» 

^they  are  universally  admitted,  both  by  Jews  and  Pagans.    Thou^ 

the  opposition  was  a  most  violent  one,  though  ridicule,  defematkm 

and  persecution,  were  all  employed  and  displayed  against  the  CSuristian 

cause,  no  one  presttmcd  to  deny  the  facts,    **  What  but  irM  alifli^ 

ty  could  have  stood  such  an  ordeaifK>r  commanded  such  an  acmiiies- 

ionce!    Edicts  were  promulged  against  the  Christians;  and  phuoao- 

phers  employed  to  write  against  th^,  but  the  former  never  questioned 

the  facts,  and  the  latter  quoted  the  gospel  lastory  as  aalhentiCy  and  at* 

tempted  to  explain  it  away. 

Now  the  facts,  many  of  them  at  least,  were  most  easily  disproved*—* 
Such  as  Herod's  summoning  the  scribes  «&d  rbief  priflAs  dntiie  apph- 
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cation  of  the  Magi ,  tlie  slaughter  of  the  infant  in  Bethlehem ;  that  Johiii 
the  Baptist  proclahnod  Jesus,  ami  was  hchcaded  by  I  lie  iutrigncs  (>t" 
ITerodias ;  that  Jesus  feil  many  thousands  on  a  lew  leaves  and  tit^hcs; 
that  Lazarus  was  raised  from  the  grave;  that  Jesus  wascruciticd;  that 
the  Apostles  were  gifted  with  foreign  tongues  on  Pcnlocost;  that  Pete* 
and  John,  by  tie  name  of  Jesus,  cured  a  cripple  of  the  greatest  noto- 
riety, at  the  beautiful  gate  of  tiie  temple;  that  Paul  was  detained  a  pri- 
soner by  Felix;  tlie  conduct  of  the  magistrates  at  Phillippi.  His  ap 
pcarance  before  Agrippa,and  Gallio,  the  elder  brollier  of  tlie  pliilosc- 
phcr  Seneca;  and  a  thousand  others  recorded,  tlie  mc:rt  easy  of  detec- 
tion and  refutation,  yet  not  one  of  all  these,  contradicted  by  any 
writer  of  tliat  age,  Jew,  Pagan,  or  apostate  Christian! 

But  so  far  from  being  contradicted  by  any  of  tlje  cotcmporaric?,  all 
the  important  facts  are  admitted  by  the  adversaries  themselvcL-\  Wo 
shall  examine  a  few  of  the  first  adversaries  of  the  Christian  religion. — 
We  shall  begin  with  the  celebrated  Tr}^pho.  This  violent  opposer  of- 
tlie  Christian  religion  was  born  before  John  the  Ajx^stlo  died.  Thia 
is  quite  probable,  for  he  held  a  public  debate  or  dialogue  with  Justin 
Martyr,  A.  D.  140,  in  tlie  city  of  Ephosus.  During  the  debate,  Jus- 
tin Martyr  mentions  many  of  tlie  gospel  facts,  and  ap^xjals  to  the  mira- 
cles. Trypho  and  his  lour  companions  admit  the  fiicts,  but  ridicu'o 
the  idea  of  Jesus  being  born  of  a  virgin,  as  absurd;  and  say  "  it  ifi 
foolish  to  suppose  tliat  Christ  is  God,  and  becavno  man.*'  He  says  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  that  any  can  be  CJod,  but  tlic  maker  of  the 
world.  He  denies  not  the  facts,  which,  as  a  Jewy  ke  liad  oveiy  facility 
to  liave  done,  had  they  been  controvertible. 

Justin  cited  tlie  prophecy  of  Daniel,  7,  13,  and  argues  from  it.«— r- 
"  But,"  replies  Trypho,  "  tliese  prophecies  constrain  us  to  expect  the 
Messiah  to  he  great  and  illustrious;  but  he  who  is  called  your  Christ,. 
waa  without  reputaiion  and  glory,  so  that  be  fell  under  the  greatest 
curse  c^  the  law  of  God  :for  he  was  crucified.'" 

Trypho  tells  Justm  that  "  in  the  tables  of  the  Greek?,,  it  is  said,  that 
Perseus  was  bom  of  Danae,  whilst  a  virgin,  he  who  is^  by  them  calloi 
Jupiter, having  fallen  wixyn  her  in  the  form  of  gold;. now,  sayis  lie,  you 
who  affirm  tlie  same  tiling  ought  to  be  a? hanied,  and  should  ratlier  say 
that  tlii3  Jesus  was  man  of  man.'' 

Again,  Justin  affirms  that  tlje  Jews  knev/*  tliat  Jesus  rose  from  tlio 
dead.  He  adds,  "  the  other  nations  have  not  proceeded  so  far  in- 
wickedness  against  Christ,  as  you,,  who  are  even  to  them  the  authors 
of  evil  suspicions  against  that  holy  person,  and  against  us,  his  disci- 
ples; for  afler  you  had  crucified  that  only  blameless  and  just  person,  by 
whose  striped  healing  has  come  to  all  who  approach  the  Father  thro^ 
him,  v^n  you  knew  that  he  was  fisen  from  the  dead,  and  ascended 
into  Heaven,  as  tho  prophets  foretold  should  happtn,  you  not  only  did 
not  repent  of  the  evil  things  you  had  committee!,  but  choosing  chief 
men  at  Jerusalem,,  you  sent  them  forth  into  aLl  the  earth  to  publish  that 
tlie  sect  of  the  Christians  were  Atheists." 

Justin  liaving shown,  from  the  Jewish  scriptures,  that  another  be- 
sides tliG  Father  is  called  Godj  Tr}-pho  replied — "  You  have,  my 
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frigid,  strongly  and  by  many  pungeB  danoottnted  tUss^— H  namof- 
that  you  shew  that  this  person,  a^ordiog  to  the  will  of  the  FadMf^ 

teneard$,amdioreiMmto  Htwoem?*    Doesnot  tiyspiofetiMU  Aew^ 
&cts,  though  ridicaled  and  deftmed,  oonldiiot  becontiidietedff 

Lncian,  the  Syrian,  who  wis  bom  aboatthe  year  IS^  gmstbaM^ 
lowing  account  of  cxie  Fetegrinus,  idbo  pafalidy  bnmt  Irimgrltf  !■' 
Greece  soon  after  the  Olympic  games,  about  the  year  165: 

^LuGiANwasanativeofSaiMMataiB  Sytia:be  waBbomwflietiiitf 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  which  began  in  the  year  117,  aaad  tuiliiinalei 
in  138.    Althouj^  he  did  not  expressly  write  ia  oppositifNilo  Cknrit 
anity,  he  was  strongly  prejudiced  against  it.    He  ^rMa  dieluihmiM; 
account  of  Per^rinos,' who  pablicly  barntlnniacAfmGieeoe  MOB  at 
tcr  the  Olympic  games,  about  the  ye^  165.    **  PeieyimM|  or  IhnUm 
us,  appears  for  awhile  to  have  imposed  on  the  C3ir»tiaa%te<«»  Ihm^ 
joined  himself  to  them.    Lucian,  after  sayittg  that  ^  Fawjpifctw Iwa 
ed  the  wonderful  doctrine  of  the  Ohristians  by  ooovenidff -  imdi  tbiM 
priests  and  scribes  ipor  Palestine,^  and  after  gooig  on  to  wmity  Ait 
they  *<  still  worship  that  great  man  who  was  eiucified  in  Fateiihic, 
beouise  he  introduced  into  the  wodd  tfaifl  new  rdiyoa,^  he  adds"! 
^'  For  this  reason  Pftiteus  was  taken  up  and  pot  in  pnaen,  whidk  Mjf 
ihinp  was  of  nosmall  service  to  him  afterwalda,  for  givintf  ittjWHnilija 
to  his  impostures,  and  gratifying  his  vanity.    The  OfaniliaBe  wen 
much  grieved  for  his  imprisonment,  and  tried  aH  ways  to  proeunf  Us 
liberty.    Not  being  able  to  eflSsct  that,  they  did  him  au  sorts  ofkad  0^ 
fices ;  and  that  not  in  a  careless  manner,  but  with  the  greatest  assidai- 
ty;  far  even  betimes  in  the  morning,  there  would  be  at  the  prison  old 
women,  SQme  widows,  and  also  little  orphan  children ;  vdA  some  of 
the  chief  of  their  men,  by  corrupting  the  keepers,  would  get  into  pris- 
on, and  stay  the  whole  night  there  with  him:  there  they  had  a  good 
supper  together,  and  their  sacred  discourses.    And  this  e]Ceellent  Fer^ 
egrinus  (for  so  ho  was  still  called)  was  thought  by  Aefti  to  fae  an  ex- 
traordinary person,  no  less  than  anotlier  Socrates.    Even  Itom  the* ci- 
ties of  Asia,  some  Christians  came  to  him,  by  an  order  of  the  body,  to 
jrelieve,  encoumge^  and  comfort  him.    For  it  is  incredible  whateQ^ 
dition  they  use,  when  any  of  their  friends  are  known  to  be  u  tnouW. 
Jn  a  word,  they  spare    nothing  upon  such  an  occasion;  and  Peimi* 
nus^s  chain  brought  him  in  a  good  sum  of  m<mey  fk«n  diem.    Jra 
these  miserable  men  have,  no  doubt  but  they  shall  be  immevtal)  and 
live  for  ever ;  therefore  they  contemn  deaUi,  and  maily  sunender  dMtf* 
selves  to  sufferings.    Moreover,  their  first  lawgiver  has  tangiit  tiMBf 
that  they  are  all  brethren  when  once  they  have  timied,  and  vmomoed 
the  gods  of  the  Greeks,  and  worship  that  Master  of  flieiis  wlio  wtf 
crucified,  and  engage  to  live  according  to  bis  laws,    lliey  have  aba* 
sovereign  contempt  for  all  the  things  of  this  world,  and  lo^kvpen  thou 
as  common,  and  trust  one  another  vnth  them  wttliont  any  fufHodv 
security;  for  which  reason,  any  subtile  fellow,  by  ceod  maifiagemcttt, 
may  impose  upon  this  simple  people,  and  grow  tim  among  ^ina:*^— 
Luciaa  afterwards  informs  us,that'Peie^riB«p«le  aetmtifteri^ 


the  governor  of  Syria,  and  that  at  length  he  parted  from  tlic  ChriiJ 
tians. 

*'  We  have  here  an  authentic  testimony,  from  a  Heathen  writer,  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  mankind,  to  some  of  the  main  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  That  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion 
was  crucified  in  Palestine^  that  he  was  the  great  Master  of  the  Chris- 
tians, and  the  first  author  of  the  principles  received  by  them ;  that  these 
men  called  Christians  had  peculiarly  strong  hopes  of  immortal  life,  &. 
a  great  cont^npt  for  tliis  world  and  its  enjoyments;  that  they  courage- 
ously endured  many  afflictions  upon  account  of  ti^ir  principles,  and 
sometimes  surrendered  themselves  to  sufferings.  Honesty  and  probity 
prevailed  so  much  among  them,  that  they  trusted  each  other  without 
security.  Their  Master  had  earnestly  recommended  to  all  his  follow- 
ers mutual  love,  by  which  also  they  were  much  distinguished ;  and 
their  assiduity  in  relieving  and  comforting  one  another  when  under  af- 
ffiction,  was  known  to  all  men.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  them  that 
they  were  imposed  upon  by  Peregrinus,  who  was  admired  by  many 
others.^' 

"  Oelsits,  cotemporary  with  Lucian,  was  an  Epicurean  phiioso- 
{^er,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  He  was  one  of  the  most  viru- 
lent adversaries  the  Christian  religion  ever  had,  and  also  a  man  of  con- 
siderable parts  and  learning.  The  book  which  he  wrote  against  the 
Christians,  in  the  year  176,  was  entitled,  the  "True  Word."  He 
there  introduces  a  Jew  declaiming  against  Jesus  Christ,  and  against 
such  Jews  as  were  converted  to  Christianity.  Origen's  answer  to 
Cebus  is  not  a  general  reply,  but  a  minute  examination  of  all  his  ob- 
jections, even  those  which  appeared  the  most  frivolous.  He  states  the 
objections  of  Celsus  in  liis  own  words ;  and,  that  nothing  might  escape 
him,  he  takes  them,  he  says,  in  the  order  in  which  Celsus  placed 
them. 

*<  Celsus  used  only  the  Gospels  themselves,  in  search  of  evidence  a- 
gainst  their  truth.  He  never  refers  to  any  spurious  Gospel,  or  to  any 
other  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ.  His  attack  .  is  conducted  not  hy 
denying  thtfax^  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  of  which  he  all  along 
edmiia  the  truth,  but  by  reasoning  from  such  as  the  following  topics: 
That  it  was  absurd  to  esteem  and  worship  one  as  God  who  was  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  a  man,  and  to  have  sufiered  deatli :  That 
Christ  invited  sinners  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God:  That  it  Vas 
inconsistent  with  his  supposed  dignity,  to  come  to  save  such  low  and 
despicable  creatures  as  the  Jews  and  Christians :  That  he  spake  dishon- 
orably and  im;»ously  of  God :  That  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  reli- 
gion are  better  taught  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  than  in  the  Gospels; 
and  without  the  threatenings  of  God.^^  The  following  are  specimens 
of  the  objections  he  brings  forward. 

**  What  need  was  there  for  carrying  thee,  while  an  infant,  into  E-r 
gypt,  that  thou  mightest  not  be  slain?    For  it  did  not  become  God  to 
be  afiaid  of  death." — ^  How  can  we  think  him  God,  who,  to  omit  oth- 
er thii:^,  performed  none  of  those  matters  which  we  are  told  he  pror 
misedf  And  who,  being  condemned  by  us,  when  lie  wai  sought  to 
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be  punitfbcd,  wa^J  caugiit  bastly  lurking  and  flying,  l)cing  bctiaycd  by 
those  whom  h(j  caik^d  hi:^  disciples?-' — "If  you  tell  ihem,  tliat  it  is 
not  tli«^  Son  of  God,  but  he  who  is  Father  of  ail  whom  men  ought  to 
worshiu;  tliey  will  not  be  satisfied  unless  you  also  worship  him  who  is 
the  autlior  of  tiieir  sedition;  not  that  they  exceed  hi  the  worship  of 
God,  but  tliat  they  above  measure  worship  this  man.''  "  Speaking  ot' 
the  crucifixion,  Celsus  says,  "  If  not  before,  why  did  he  not  now,  at 
least,  exert  his  divuiity,  and  deliver  himself  from  this  ignominy,  and 
treat  those  as  tliey  deserved,  who  behaved  ignominiously  both  towards 
.himself  and  his  Father.'** — "  If  tliese  men  worshipped  no  other  but  the 
one  ood,  they  miglit  justly  inveigli  against  all  other  Gods.  But  now 
tliey  out  of  measure  worship  one  who  but  lately  appeared,  and  yet  im- 
a<ane  they  do  not  sin  against  God,  though  they  also  serve  his  minis- 
ter.*' He  aflinns  that  Jesus,  being  "  brought  up  obscurely,  and  obli- 
ged  to  serve  for  liirc  in  E*gypt,  learned  there  certain  powerful  arts,  for 
which  tlie  Egyptians  are  renowned ;  then  returned  greatly  elated  with 
his  power,  on  account  of  which  he  declared  himself  a  God." 

'•  Celsus  represents  Jesus  to  have  lived  but  a  few  years  before.  He 
mentions  its  being  said  tliat  Jesus  was  bom  of  a  virgin;  that  angels  ap- 
peared to  Joseph.  He  speaks  of  tlic  star  that  appeared  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus ;  the  wise  men  that  came  to  worship  him,  when  an  infant,  and 
Herod's  massacreing  the  children ;  Joseph's  fleeing  witli  the  child  into 
ligj'pt,  by  the  admonition  of  an  angel ;  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on 
Jesus  like  a  dove,  when  he  was  baptized  by  John,  and  the  voice  from 
Heaven  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God;  his  going  about  witlihis 
disciples,  whom  he  calls  boatmen,  publicans,  and  wicked  sailors ;  his 
licaling  the  sick  and  lame,  and  raising  the  dead;  his  foretelling  his 
own  sutlerings  and  resurrection;  his  being  betrayed,  forsaken  by  Lis 
own  disciples;  liis  suticrings;  his  praying  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me;"  the  iguomhiious  treatment  he  met  with;  the 
rol)e  that  was  put  upon  liim;  tiie  crown  of  thorns;  the  reed  put  into  his 
hand ;  his  drinking  vinegar  and  gall ;  and  his  being  scourged  and  cruci- 
lied ;  his  being  seen  after  his  resurrection,  by  a  fanatical  woman,  (as  he 
calls  her,  meaning  Mary  Magdalene,)  and  by  his  own  companions  and 
di-sciple?;  his  shewing  them  his  hands  tJiat  were  pierced;  the  marks  oi 
liis  punishment.  He  also  mentions  the  angels  being  seen  at  his  sepul- 
cliro,  and  that  some  said  it  was  one  angel,  otlicrs  that  it  was  two;  by 
which  he  hints  at  the  seeming  variation  in  the  accounts  given  of  it  by 
the  Evangelists.  Upon  the  whole,  there  arc  in  Celsus  about  eighty 
quotations  from  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  references  \» 
them,  of  which  Origcn  has  taken  notice.  And  whilst  he  argues 
from  them,  sometimes  in  a  very  perverse  manner,  he  still  takes  it  for 
granted,  ^^^i^iMi foundation  of  his  argument,  that  whatever  absurdities 
could  he  fasten(;d  upon  any  words  or  actions  of  Christ,  recorded  in  the 
Gospt»ls,  it  would  be  a  valid  objection  against  Christianity. 

•*  7'lic  reasoning  tlien  on  both  sides  of  this  dispute  proceeded  on  the 
suj)posit ion  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history.  Celsus  also  grants 
that  Chfist  wrought  miracles.  The  diilerence  between  him  and  Oii- 
gen,  on  this  subject,  lies  in  the  manner  of  accounting  for  them;  the  one* 
apcribing  them  to  magic,  the  other  to  the  power  <jf  God." 
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"  PoRpnYRY  the  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Tyre,  in  Phenicia,  about 
the  year  233.     He  wrote  a  large  treatise  against  the  Christian  reli-' 
gion,  of  which  he  was  a  very  able  and  learned  opponent.     lie  endeav- 
ors to  overthrow  the  authority  of  tlio  Scriptures,  not  by  denying  their 
authenticity,  but  by  endeavoring  to  point  out  in  them  contradictions  &l 
absurdities;  but  he  opposes  no  contradicting  statement,     tie  does  not 
deny  the  miracles,  but  calls  them  "  the  works  of  cunning  demons,'* 
and  refers  to  some  who  he  asserts  perform^  miracles  ad  great.     He 
appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  refer? 
to  numerous  passages  and  circumstances  in  them,  which  he  perverts, 
after  the  manner  of  Celsus,  pointing  out  what  he  deems  immoral  and 
ahsurd.    "  If  Christ,"  he  objects,  "  be  the  way  of  salvatiorf,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,  and  they  only  who  believe  in  him  can  be  saved,  what  be- 
came of  the  men  who  lived  before  his  coming  ?'' — "  Christ  threatens  ever- 
lasting punishment  to  those  who  do  not  believe  him,  and  yet  in  anoth- 
er place  he  says,  with  what  measure  ye  mete^  it  shall  be  measured  to 
yoa  again,  which  is  absurd  and  contradictory;  for  all  measure  must  be 
lirait^  to  time."    He  objects  that  Pcfter  was  rept6vfed  by  Paul^  for 
tliat  he  did  not  proceed  uprightly  in  preaching  the  Gospel.    Hence  he 
argoas  the  falsehood  of  the  whole  doctrine,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  invent 
tion,  since  the  heads  of  the  churches  disagreed.     Other  passages  of 
Scripture  he  reasons  upon  in  a  similar  manner.     The  cause  why  Ms^- 
culapius  wrought  no  cures,  as  he  says,  in  his  time,  and  why  the  other 
go8a  no  longer  gave  responses,  neither  intermeddled  in  the  affairs  of 
bmh,  he  ascribes  wholly  to  the  honor  that  was  given  to  Jesus;— 
**  Since  Jesus  has  been  honored,  none  have  received  any  public  bene- 
fit from  the  gods-^' 

.  ^  Notwithstanding  what  he  says  against  the  Christians,  Porphyry 
gives  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
his  treatise,  entitled  ^  Philosophy  of  Oracles,'^  the  following  passage, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  occurs : 

<^  What  we  are  going  to  say,  may  perhaps  appear  to  some  a  para- 
dox, for  the  gods  declared  Christ  to  be  a  person  most  pious,  and  be^ 
come  immortal.  Moreover  they  speak  of  hun  honorary  "  And  go-' 
mg  on,  he  adds;  <'  being  asked  concerning  Christ,  whether  he  is  God, 
he  (Apollo)  answered,  <  That  he  who  is  renowned  for  wisdom,  knows 
that  the  immortal  soul  continues  after  the  body;  but  the  pious  soul  of 
tibat  man  is  most  excelling.^  He  therefore  affirmed  him  to  be  a  most 
pimis  person,  and  that  his  soul,  which  tlie  foolish  Christians  worship, 
like  thatt  of  other  good  men,  was  afler  death  made  immortal ;  but  being 
asked  why  he  was  punished?  he  answered,  <  That  the  body  indeed  is 
ever  liable  to  little  torments; but  the  soul  of  the  pious  rests  in  the  plain 
of  Heaven."  And,  immediately  after  this  oracle,  he  adds,  "  He  was 
therefore  a  pious  person,  and  went  to  Heaven,  as  pious  persons  do, 
for  which  cause  you  ought  not  to  speak  evil  of  him,  but  to  pity  the  fol- 
ly of  the  men,''  (namely  who  worship  him.)" 

**  HiERocLRs  the  philosopher,  was  prefect  at  Alexandria,  in  the 
fear  303.  He  composed  two  books  in  order  to  confute  the  Christian 
religiQu.    To  these  books  Eusebius  publish^  a{i  ijiswer,  which  still 
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K^moins.  Ilieroclcs  endeavours  to  prove  the  falseliood  of  the  Scrip* 
tiircsjby  attempt inj?  to  shew  that  they  contradict  tlicmselves,  for  which 
purjiose  he  makes  obserN'ations  on  a  great  number  of  particular  passa- 
ges. Tlic  proof  of  Christianity,  from  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  he  tries  to 
invalidate,  not  by  denying  the  facts  themselves,  but  by  sliBwing  that 
one  AppoUonius  had  performed  equal,  if  not  greater  miracles,  which 
were  recorded,  lie  says,  not  by  ignorant  men  like  Peter  ancl  Paul;  but 
by  Maximus  of  -.Egis,  and  Damis  a  philosoplier.  "  Now,"  says  be, 
*"*  we  reckon  him  wlio  did  such  wonderful  tilings,  not  a  god,  but  only 
a  man,  wlicreas  they  (the  Christians)  give  the  appellation  of  God  to  Je- 
sus, because  he  perfonned  a  few  miracles/'  Lactantius,  in  remarking 
r>n  tliis,  affirms,  that  tlie  difierence  between  the  miracles  performed  by 
Jesus,  and  all  impostors  whatever,  is  evident  from  tho  manner  in 
vcluch  they  were  regarded  by  mankind." 

**  Julian',  the  Roman  Emperor,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Ctt- 
Fars  in  the  year  361  lie  had  once  made  a  profession  of  Christiani- 
ty,  but  afterwards  abandoned  it.  In  the  year  363,  he  wrote  a  treatise 
in  three  books  against  the  Cluristians,  and  to  confute  the  Chrifftian  re- 
ligion, against  which  he  shews  great  inveteracy.  Libanius  the  So|^- 
jst,  who  was  acquainted  with  Julian,  says:  "  He  wrote  a  treatise  to 
«hew  that  these  books  winch  make  the  Man  of  Palestine  to  bo  God, 
contained  nothing  but  silly  and  ridiculous  matters."  Cyril  wrote  an 
nnswc-r  to  tliis  work,  in  which  he  transcribes  many  passages  from  ittt 
length.  Julian,  like  tho  others  whose  works  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, acJcnoxtlcdgrd  the  principal  farts  of  the  Gospel  histor}-.  •  Tlie  na? 
lure  of  Juiia:i*s  objections,  as  well  as  his  admission  of  the  facts  rela- 
ted, Vv'illbcsetn  from  the  following  extracts:  "  Jesus  having  persua- 
ded a  few  among  you,  and  ihose  of  the  worst  of  men,  has  now  been 
celebrated  alK)ut  three  hundred  years,  having  done  nothing  in  his  life- 
time worthy  of  remembrance,  unless  any  one  thinks  it  a  mighty  matter 
lo  licil  lanio  and  blind  people,  and  exorcise  demoniacs  in  the  village?? 
cf  Boih^aida  and  Hetliany." — ^'^  Jesus  whom  you  preach  v.as  one  ot' 
C?rj^TT's>-ubjoctr..  If  you  rrf  ISO  this,  I  will  prove  it  by  and  by.  Biit 
*lio  thiiifiisackiio-vvlodgod:  For  you  say,  that  he,  with  his  father  and 
Mothor,  \v(in  oiirollcd  under  Ceronius.  Now,  after  he  was  l)orn,  what 
:7C)od  did  lie  <lo  lo  his  relations?  For  he  say»  thev  would  not  olcv 
nun. 

'*  Aliiuiing  to  the  superstitious  contentions  of  the  Christians  of  that 

jmo  ahfpit  tho  ohsorvanco  of  Enster,  he  say?,  ••  These  thinss  flow  en- 

•  irely  iVoni  yourselv(»s,  lor  no  whore  has  Jesus   or  Paul  deliveied  you 

;h(.^v>thin!£s  commandhi;L'you  to  do  them.     The  reason  is,  they  did 

not  expect  tliat  cyot  you  would  attain  to  this  degree  of  power:  for  they 

vore  oontoiit  if  they  deceived  servant-maids  and  slaves,  and  by  their 

:r.(\ans  himuo  wives  and  husbands,  such  as  Cornelius  and  Sergius;  of 

vhoiu,  if  the  one  is  remembered  among  the  noted  men  of  that  time,  for 

hcso  things  hap[)ened  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  or  Claudius,  do  you 

lliink  that  I  lie  concerning  the  rest?*' 

*'  You  are  so  unfiirtunate  that  you  do  not  continue  in  thos^  thinp 
-vhich  wore  delivered  to  you  by  tlio  Apostles*    For  their  successor* 
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have  dressed  them  up  for  the  worse,  and  more  impioiwiy.  For  neith- 
er Paul,  nor  Matthew,  nor  Luke,  nor  Mark,  ventured  to  call  Jesus, 
God.  But  that  good  man  Jolm,  perceiving  that  numbers  of  the  Gre- 
cian and  Italian  cities  were  caught  with  that  distemper,  and  hearing. 
as  1  suppose,  tliat  tne  sepulchres  of  Peter  and  Paul  were  privately  wor- 
shipped, was  the  first  who  had  the  boldness  to  pronounce  it."  Fur- 
ther, he  objects  what  John  says.  "  No  man  hath  seen  Jod  at  any  time*; 
the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fatiicr,  he  hath  re- 
i-ealed  him.  Wiietiier  then  is  tliii  God  word  made  flesh,  the  only  be  - 
gotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father?  and  if  he  is  the  same,  as 
I  think,  ihen  certainly  even  you  have  seen  God  j  for  he  dwelt  among 
you,  and  ye  beheld  his  glory.'' 

"  Speaking  of  the  Ciiristians,  he  scoiEngly  says :  "  Not  only  they  of 
his  time,  bat  that  some  of  those  who  at  tlie  beginning  received  the 
word  from  Paulj  were  such,  is  apparent  from  what  Paul  himself  says, 
writing  to  them.  Fori  presume  he  was  not  so  void  of  shame,  as  to 
send  laem  s::ali  reproaches  in  his  letter  to  them,  if  he  had  not  known 
ihein  to  be  just.  These  are  the  things  which  he  writes  of  his  disciples, 
and  to  themselves.  "Be  not  deceived;  neitlier  idolaters,  nor  adulter- 
ers, nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  witli  mankind,  nor 
thieves,  nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners, 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  you  are  not  ignorant,  breth- 
ren, that  such  were  you  also.  But  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are  sanctified 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,"  1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.  You  see  they  were 
such,  but  they  hid  been  sanctified  and  washed,  having  been  cleansed 
and  scoured  with  water,  wliich  penetrates  even  to  the  soul.  And  bap- 
tism, which  cannot  heal  the  leprosy,  nor  the  gout,  nor  the  dysentery, 
nor  any  other  distemper  of  the  body,  takes  away  adulteries,  extortions, 
and  all  other  sins  oi^the  soul."  In  the  above  passage,  Julian  says,  "  I 
presume  lie  was  not  so  void  of  shame  as  to  send  them  such  reproaches 
in  his  letter  to  them,  if  he  had  not  known  them  to  be  just."  This  is 
the  very  argument  formerly  insisted  on  respecting  the  testimony  of  the 
first  Christians,  to  whom  the  Epistles  were  addressed,  which  must  have 
been  applicable  to  them,  or  they  would  never  have  been  received  and 
acknowledged  by  them. 

"  In  a  letter  to  Arsacius,  high  priest  of  Galatia,  referring  to  the  impi- 
ety of  the  Heathens,  Julian  recommends  the  example  of  the  Chris- 
tians :  "  Why  do  we  not  look  to  that  which  has  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  augmentation  of  impiety,  humanity  to  strangers,  care  in  bu- 

Sing  the  dead,  and  that  sanctity  of  life  of  which  they  make  such  a  show?. 
i  which  things  I  will  have  to  be  really  practised- by  our  people  It  is 
jnot  sufficient  Siat  you  are  unblameable  yourself,  all  the  priests  in  Ga;. 
ktia  ought  to  be  so  likewise.  I  will,  therefore,  that  you  persuade,  and 
even  compel,  all  the  priests  in  Galatia  to  live  soberly,  otherwise  do  yoii 
depose  them  from  the  priestly  office,  unless  they,  and  their  wives,  and 
children,  and  servants,  do  religiously  worship  the  gods,  and  also  for- 
bear to  converse  with  the  servants,  children,  and  wives  of  the  Galileans, 
who  are  impious  towards  the  gods,  and  prefer  impiety  to  religion. — 
J^b^ii^.iikeirise  tQ  order  them  not  to  fre<][uent  the  theatre,  nor  tQ 
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drink  iA  taverns,  nor  te  exercise  any  mean,  of  sordid  eaSfioymoafBk^^m 
Such  as  hearken  to  your  directions,  you  are  to  encourage;  othea  jim 
arc  to  reject.     You  are  also  to  erect  hospitals  in  every  city,  thatqttBii* 
G;ers  also  may  sliarc  in  our  humanity ;  and  not  only  thc^  of  our  oim  I9» 
1  igion,  but  others  likewise^  if  they  are  necessitous.'^    He  then  tells  hn 
v  hat  allowance  he  had  made  for  that  purpose.    "  For,^  says-he,  *^  it  ijj 
a  shame  wiicn  there  arc  no  beggars  oniong  the  Jews,  and  tbe  imprai 
Galileans  relieve  not  only  their  own  people,  but  ours  also,  that  oor 
poor  should  be  neglected  by  us,  and  be  left  helpless  and  destitute.^ 

"  After  all,"  says  Julian,  "  these  (Galileans)  have  in  some  degraef 
proper  sense  of  religion,  for  they  worship  no  abject  and  vulgar  deitf^ 
but  that  God  who  is  truly  all-powerful  and  all  good,  by  whose  dinc-  -- 
lion  the  sensible  world  is  conducted ;  tlie  same  I  am  persuaded  tint 
we  also  worsliip,  under  diilerent  names.     They  therefore  seem  to 
to  act  very  consistently,  as  they  are  not  transgressors  of  the  laws,  but 
only  err  in  paying  their  worship  to  this  one  God^  in  neglect  of  alltlM  '{ 
rest,  and  in  thinking  that  we  only,  whom  they  style  the  Gentiles, 
precluded  from  his  influence.""  " 

These  tesUmonies  are  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Christian  pab7 
lie,  as  of  the  sceptics;  for,  while  they  prove  that  neither  infidel  Jews. 
;nor  Pagans,  nor  apost  aces  from  the  Christian  &ith,  in  all  theil*  spite  ua 
malicc,'and  with  all  the  opportunities  wliich  they  had,  ever  attenpled 
to  contradict  one  of  the  great  facts  on  which  Christianity  is  pre&t- 
Icd ;  they  also  give  some  striking  attestations  tp  the  purity,  exce^ 
ieucy,  and  value  of  Christianity,  as  received  and  practised  by  thepri- 
^•nitive  Christians.  But  the  conclusion  from  these  premises  bearing 
u|)on  the  position  hefore  us  (now,  1  hope,  establisJied  in  every  mind  in 
this  assembly)  which  has  led  us  so  far  into  antiquity,  is  this — that  thp 
Christian  Scriptures,  and  the  facts  whiqh  they  record,  wero  admitted  by 
the  euemies  of  Christianity,  as  we  now  contend  for  them.  But  theso 
infidels,  like  the  modern,  attempted  to  explain  them  away,  to  ridicule^ 
or  reproach  them,  as  you  have  hoard  upon  the  present  occasion;  bnt^ 
^.  itii  what  swccess,  let  the  page  of  history,  and  our  own  experience,  de- 
clare. — I  will  only  add,  that  1  see,  in  my  friend  Mr.  Owen,  only  a 
second  edition  of  Celsus,  in  some  respects  abridged,  and  in  others  en- 
larged and  improved.  He  dare  not  to  deny  the  factSf  but  philosoph- 
izes against  them,  because  irepugnant  to  his  Epicuiean  notions  at 
matter,  virtue  and  happiness. 

These  old  sceptics  reasoned  against  Jesus  being  Lord  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  against  his  religion,  just  as  a  modern  atheist  reasons  agun^ 
the  proposition,  that  God  made  this  globe,  A  benevolent  being'^oold 
not  create  a  world  like  this.  See  how  badly  it  b  planned,  armnflecit 
and  adapted  to  the  subsistence  of  animals.  Ono  part  of  it  paidisi 
with  a  vertical  sun;  another  bound  in  perpetual  ice.  One  part  ©fit 
dreary  wastes,  sandy  deserts,  and  three  fourths  of  the  whole  immeDM 

.  oceans.    They  have  formed,  in  their  own  imagination,  a  standaid  rf 
V  benevolence,  and  that  will  not  apply  to  the  appearance  of  tkings-^Huri 

^it  is  more  consistent  with  the  pride  of  philosopJrv  to  annihilat 


pride  of  philosopliy  to  annihilate  ft 
ii^r^  thax^  to  sacrifice  tlioi|r  o^vq,  imagiaati(»i£ito  rcvon,    3d  «fdt' i(0| 


ttive  sceptics;  they  opposed  their  own  ideas?,  or  their  own  supersti- 
toincontestible  facts;  and  ratlierthan  abandon  the  former,  they 
rht  good  to  attempt  to  explain  away  tlie  ialler. 
vo  facts  are  established  from  the  preceding  documents  and  proofs 
r  adversaries,  themselves,  being  judges : 

All  Christian  communities,  from  A.  D.  33  to  101,  whether  prc- 
ly  Jews,  or  Pagans,  or  both,  to  whom  these  writings  were  addres- 
lid  receive  and  retain  these  writings,  as  the  works  of  the  persons 
e  names  they  bear. 

That  all  the  opponents  of  Christianity  wiiose  works  have  come 
I  to  us — or  whose  arguments  have  lyecn  preserved  in  the  wriiiri;,^^- 
nr  opponents,  did  admit  tlie  Gospel  Histories  to  have  been  wriitei-  .■ 
iieir  reputed   authors;  did  admit  the  facts  recorded — and  never/ 
I  to  question  either  the  authorship  of  the  inspired  book.^,  the  ti.ue' 
ice  of  their  publication,  or  the  verity  of  the  facls  t  tated  by  tli'J 
nd  ear  witnesses  of  the  Word. 

lile  on  the  subject  of  the  authorslf  jk  of  these  sacrc.J  writings,  and 
e  incontrovertible  nature  of  the  facts  stated  in  tlieso  narratives,  I 
i  tliink  it  not  unsuitable,  in  tJiis  place,  to  take  notice  (»f  the  char- 
of  these  wTiters.  and  the  circumstantiality  o£ilioiv  narrations, 
■e  question  now  before  us,  is :  Does  the  character  of  these  writers, 
presents  itself  to  our  view,  from  their  own  writings,  or  from  any 
ds  which  have  come  down  to  us,  afford  any  ground  to  suspect 
"  their  sincerity,  or  any  moral  defect  whatever  ?  There  is  a  specie? 
dence,  sometimes  called  tlie  internal  evidence  of  Christianity. — 
is  made  up  from  the  character  of  the  writers,  the  peculiarities  of 
and  sentiment  exhibited,  and  also  from  the  nature,  objirtct,  and  • 
ncy  of  the  doctrine  taught,  or  the  communications  made.  There 
at  is  sometimes  called  the  critical  internal  evidence;  and  the  mo- 
\temal  evidence,    lam  not  however  going  into  this  matter  at  pre- 

I  only  remark,  tliat,  although  the  internal  evidence,  found  with^. 
1  volume,  i^  not  supposed  the  best  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten-/ 
if  the  boldj  declauniag  infidel,  or  the  curious  speculating  sceptic: 
is  is  the  evidence  which  ever  has  made  the  deepest  impression  upr 
3  mind  of  the  honest  enquirer;  and  affords  a  much  greater  assu- 
to  the  believer  of  the  certainty  of  the  foundation  of  his  faith,  tliaij 
3  external  proofs  which  have  ever  been  adduced.     The  moral  in- 

evidence  of  Christianity,  is  that  which  takes  hold  of  tho 
mass  of  mankind,  because  it  seizes  the  soul  of  man;  it  adapts  it- 
9  the  whole  man.  It  speaks  to  the  understanding,  to  the  con- 
ye,  to  the  affections,  to  the  passions,  to  the  circumstances,  of  man, 
ray  which  needs  no  translation,  no  comment. — It  pierces  tlic 
fman,  dividing  even  the  animal  life  from  our  intellectual  nature, 
.eveloping  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  There  is  an 
lal  sense  to  which  it  addresses  itself,  which  can  feci,  examine, 
I,  and  decide  upon,  its  pretensions,  without  pronouncing  a  word, 
silencing,  confuting,  confounding,  and  converting,  tlie  bold  op- 
with  a  hard  heart  and  a  seared  conscience,  we  do  take  hold  of 
strong,  stubborn,  and  prostrating  arguments,  drav/n  from  what . 
«^ol.  2.  ^  3 
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fv-  ?  t'f  n/iHrisV  ri'li  f  n'-  extrinsic  sources      But  when  we  aim  at  coiivin  •  - 
-I'j  ill"  trnat  nnss  of  mankind,  we  only  think  of  laying  open  the  in — 
'  Tpjil  <-vi«liiio'.'5!.     lii  the  Ibrmcr  case,  we  berjin  hy  provin<r  that  God 
-i'c.ikr.:  hn*.  in  lite  l;itter,  we  assume  th.u  fact,  and  prove  it  from   wha<- 
-  s}»uk (.'!•.     'i'iiat  (iod  !?iK'aks,  ten  thous-and  vouchcifj  in  the  volume 
ii'tl:;ri  -  none  of  which  can  he  refuted.     Thetse  are  thcv  which  ai- 
-  irethr'  Citririiian  th.at  his  faith  will  never  make  him  ashamed. 

iiut  I  v»ill  speak  of  the  circumHtavtialUy  of  the  writers,  that  I  may 
I'lustratc  tiiuir  sri/jrm//^.     When' a  person  attempts  to  impose  upofi 
Ts,  he  Si)i!ieliiii(?s  deals  in  generals,  and  avoids  particulars.     He  keeps 
•Mt  to  sf  a.     He  takes  care  not  to  deal  much  in  dates,  times,  persons, 
•i:i.l  })lacesof  easy  referencf.     He  fears   nothing  more  tlian  specific 
*  Till-,  and  minute  details.     But  as  there  is  a  peculiar  air  of  design,  iii- 
.*  i/iue,  imposture,  or  fiction,  so  there  is  an  air  of  frankness,  candor, 
>  Mitisty,  sincerity,  wliichit  is  as  ditHcult  to  counterfeit,  as  to  change 
<  10  linciunents  of  the  face.     Thg^  ^^  ^^^^  physiognomy  of  truth. — 
>•*  »!iietimes  it  is  mimicked      A  labored  minuteness,  instead  of  tlie  un- 
:.  iTccted  details,  an  artificial  particularity   instead  of  the  natural  and 
-.icidental  relation  of  circumstances,  frequently,  in  works  of  fiction, 
'.  55urae  much  of  the  air  of  trutli ;  Hut  never  so  exact  is  the  imitation  as 
^^  e:<cape  the  detection  of  the  well  informed  and  accurate  examiner. — 
.A  sfjcret  consciousness  of  merited  suspicion  will  always  blush   thro' 
<'ic  most  labored  concealment.     But  the  consciousness  of  truth,  will, 
v.iihout  a  challenge,   court  investigation,  and  defy  contradiction. — 
'I'hon*  is  an  air  of  tliis  sort  which  accompanies   conscious  truth,  that 
ivver  cm  he  i>erfe<:tly  counterfeited.     This  fearlessness  of  consequen- 
«*'.^  this  eager  desire  of  examination,  this  courting  of  contradiction,  i? 
.*.i»e  uK^st  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  all  the  original  witnes- 
V  i<  wiio  attest  the  evangeli<-al  story.     They  take  a  range  in  their  nar- 
iaiives,  quite  unnecessary,  aiid  go  into  circumstantial  details,  allusions 
.*'■>  n<Ts<ms,  places,  and  public  events,  which  no  necessity  comjielled. 
;  '..•ere  it  not  tliat  they  defiwl  doubt,  and  solicited  examination.     When     I 
'Jif\v  record  a  miracle,  they  go  into  a  detail  of  circumstances,  wJiich  ren-     ! 
ders  rational  doubt  impossible.    The  witnesses  of  many  of  the  miracles     j 
were  very  numerous,  and  in  recording  them,  they  challenge,  as  it  were^ 
und  summon  all  the  witnesses.     Such,  for  example,  was  the  feet  in  that 
f-ublime  miracle  of  f(*eding  5000  men  upon  fi\^  barley  loaves  and  two 
sm:dl  fishes.     The  place  vvlu>re,  the  time  of  year  when,  and  many  cir- 
f.umstances  connected  with  this  occurrence,  put  it  in  tlie  power  of  each 
one  of  the  5000,  and,  consequently,  in  the  power  of  myriads  of  tlieir 
cotemporaries,  to  contradict  and  repel  such  a  falsehood,  if  it  had  been 
one.     But  the  conversations  of  the  enemies,  the  deeds  and  sayings  of 
the  opponents,  the  objections  and  complaints.of  scribes  and  pharisees, 
are  frequently  detailed  along  w-ith  the  cause  which  elicited  them.     All 
of  which  afforded  the  most  ready  means  of  detection. 

No  country  more  than  Judea,  and  no  age  more  tlian  the  era  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  made  it  difTicult  to  pass  offa  forgery,  if  the  im- 
postors should  be  copious  in  tlieir  allusions  to  the  events  of  the  time 
&pd  place.    Now  the  apostles  and  l^storians  \ver9mo9t  minntc  an4  co- 
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piu«3  in  their  allusion?.     But  wlionco  did  tliis  diflK-Mlt}*  \ix\i.i  ?     Bo- 
cause  the  Jews  were  the  most  cantious  people,  and  tlKMimr't   coiivix 
sant  in  all  questions  afVectin^  tjjeir  leii^ioiis  standing  and  ciiuraciur\- 
because  at  that  time  there  was  an  exjioct^ition  thai  tjib  x\i»jri.siaii  miou]  i 
ti€  born — and  becaui?e  the  land  ofJudea  experienced  so  many  vicisij.- 
tiides  in  its  political  relations,  during  the  tune  this  scene  ol  liimgs  \va:=» 
exhibited.     At  the  commencement  of  the  jK-riod  ol'ilio  evajigciicai 
story,  it  constituted  apart  ol'a  kingdom  under  lierod  the  oiuai.— 
Then  it  c^me  under  the  dominion  ol*  Archelaus,  uiider  new  arran^r  - 
luents;  then  it  passed  under  the  direct  administration  of  the  Koman 
government;  the  exaltation  of  Herod  Agrippa  to  the  sovereign  power 
of  his  grandfather,  for  a  time  interrupted  this  order  of  things:  and  ti 
nally  it  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  province;  when  the  liistory  of  the  Aew 
Testament  closes. — The  surrounding  countries  also  partook  of  smular 
changes  in  their  forms  of  government.     Now  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous in  the^^xtreme,  for  any  impostors,  living  in  any  other  country, 
or  even  in  the  same  country,  forty  years  after  tlie  close  of  tlie  jNev- 
Testament  story,  to  have  attempted  to  forge  such  a  story,  and  antedate 
it  even  forty  years;  especially  as  the  prominent  characrers  of  this  sto- 
ry had  much  to  do  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Judicatories  of  thefc  tinier^- 
and  to  appear  before  several  of  the  magistrates  and  governor?,  then  iii 
office  under  the  Roman  emperors.      No  man  could  now  write  the  Ijir 


which  it  pretended  to  descril^e.     I  ask,  could  such  an  attempt  possio 
bly  escape  detection,  especially  if  copious  in  allusions  and  refcrencrs 
to  the  manners,  custom?,  and  leading  personages  of  the  day?    But 
how  ranch  morediflicult,  if,  in  that  period, four  or  five  changes  in  the) 
government  had  taken  place,  and  in  the  public  management  of  its  po-  v 
litical  concerns? — It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  writings  of '• 
Mathew,  Mark,  Luko,  and  John,  to  have  survived  their  authors^  had 
they  been  either  a  record  of  false  facts,  or  a  disguised  perverted  roprr-. 
sentation  of  facts  which  Iiad  occurred.    It  would  exhaust  your  patience, 
my  friends,  and  our  &tren;]rlh,  to  attempt,  were  we  now  adequate  to 
the  task,  to  detail  the  allusion?,  refeTences.  and  appeals  to  the  illustri- 
ous personages,  lo  the  customs  and  institutions,  Roman  and  Jewii^h, 
which  then  existed  in  tliat  land  and  circumjacent  country;  and  which 
are  found  in  the  historical  hooks    alone,  of  the  New  Testament.     I . 
will  just  give  you  one  example  of  the  circumstantial  minuteness  ofi 
these  historians,  which  may  suflicc  for  a  specimen  of  what  might  be 
exhibited,  were  \ye  to  devote  our  attention  to  such  a  develo]iement. —  "■ 
I  will  only  premise  tJiat,  as  the  circumstance  of  having  four  historians, 
?ivcs  us  the  opfwrtunity  of  cross  examination,  so  the  allusions  to 
Jewish,  Roman,  and  other  usages,   give  us  the  opportunity  of  cross 
examining  the  sacred  with  the  profane  historians  and  writers  of  that 
day;  of  which  we  rejoice  to  state  there  were  not  a  few. 

The  example  to  which  I  refer,  is  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  cnici- 
MxioB,  of  Jesus  Christ.    Seven  or  eight  allusions  to  persons,  cnstotns> 
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•i-;il  ii*aL»'>\  \viin:h  tlic  sacred  \mtcrs  never  explain,  are  Ibiind  in  the 
.ccounts  lif  this  trial,  which  will  bear  a  cross  examination  with  all  the 
.iUihcnlic  rccordd of  lho>'0  times. — Chalmers  notices  them  inthe.fol- 
iir.viiitf  manner: 

"  Tlie  lUct,  that  they  are  borne  out  in  tlieir  minute  and  incidental  al- 
liTbions  by  the  testimony  of  other  historians,  gives  a  strong  weight  of 
.  wlial  has  been  called  circumstantial  evidence  in  tlieir  favor.  As  a 
rpechnen  of  the  argument,  let  us  confine  our  observations  to  the  histo- 
ry ot^  our  Saviour's  trial,  and  execution,  and  burial.  They  brought 
him  to  Pontius  Pilate.  We  know  both  from  Tacitus  and  Josephus, 
lliat  lie  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Judea.  A  sentence  from  him 
was  necessary,  before  they  could  proceed  to  the  executioii  of  Jesas; 
and  we  know  that  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  usually  vested  in 
ihe  Roman  governor.  Our  Saviour  was  treated  with  derision;  and 
\\i\d  we  know  to  have  been  a  customary  practice  at  that  tim6,  previous 
to  ilie  execution  of  criminals,  and  during  the  time  of  it.  '  Pilate  scour- 
ged Jesus,  before  he  gave  him  up  to  be  crucified.  We  know  from  an- 
cient ^authors,  that  this  was  a  very  usual  practice  among  the  Romans, 
'i'hc  account  of  an  execution  generally  run  in  this  form: — ^He  was 
stripped,  whipped,  and  beheaded,  or  executed.  According  to  the  evan- 
gelists, his  accusation  was  written  on  the  top  of  the  cross;  and  we 
iCarn  fiom  Suetonius  and  others,  that  the  crime  of  the  person  to  beex- 
^cttted  was  affixed  to  the  instrument  of  his  punishment.  According 
to  the  evangelists,  this  accusation  was  written  in  three  different  lan« 
pfiiage?  ,*  and  we  know  from  Josephus,  that  it  was  quite  common  in  Jer- 
uiraleni  to  have  ail  public  advertisemenls  written  in  this  manner.  Ac- 
torJiiiir  lo  the  evangelists,  Jesus  had  to  bear  his  cross;  and  we  know> 
(r.^rn  other  sources  of  information,  that  tliis  was  the  constant  practice 
r.i  tiiese  tiinf  ?.  According  to  the  evangelists,  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
'f  v»:n  up  to  be  burird  at  the  request  of  friend?.  We  know  that,  unless 
•  'J  criminal  was  infaniout',  tljis  wc:s  tlio  law,  or  tlie  custom  with  all 
P.ornan  governor.^."' 

»'  'i'hcrc,  312(1  a  fev/  rncro  particulars  of  \hc  same  kind,  occur  within 
t'-.')  rciiipL  •.:?  t.f  ;i  sln:j!e  ydgo  of  tliC  ovun  .ji'lical  history.  The  circum- 
s:  •aii'.i  i?. wrxr  (jI'  tno  history  atTords  a  presumption  in  its  favour,  ante- 
i »  r.^)  «.  vuii;li.:,lio!i  i:>i()  tlio  truth  of  the  circumstances  thc'm- 
H.«i  ";t  iiiakf.^iLi,  s;ro:i',' addition  to  iho  evidence,  when  we  find, 
Lvt  i  •  r)l  {.'v'.^  .sTii.Oiij'M.'to  [KiiiA  Dt*  tlio  main  story,  the  evangelists 
ci::.  :.T;...-  :',^:  ;.t  a  ,-o:i^i.;:oTicy,  vviili  tho  t(.stimony  of  other  author.-:, 
an.i  ..  'I'l;  ■  i  .tw;?  •  .".i  rolloct  ih/m  ctlior  .^(HUces  of  information,  as 
tf^  l.'O  iji:i!;r;'.':.i  zim  -uftil!*i!u  l-5  oi'  tl.r.t  period.  Tt  is  dilEcult  lo  con- 
'*  ,t\  in  *!i'.- r*i  ii.stanc'^\  L'.)V/  iIjo  inventor  of  a  fabricated  storj 
1:1  'Oil  su'  li  .1  ?iiir.:!»(  r  orciio'.irr.itance.?,  each  of  tJiem  supplyin«^. 


iiSi^liood  in  the  c  ^liposition  of  ihl:^  Tiiiiiali\o,  particularly  ils  v/epcr- 
•c'vcnoth>:\ifj  hho  a,  i(;r«.(;d  i/.trodiicti(.\  of  any  cue  circi:Jii::.tance  •• 
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we%v  of  inipartmp;  an  air  of  probability  to  the  Kislury.  The  cironin- 
slaiico  upon  which  we  bring  the  evangelists  into  comparison  with  pro- 
fane authors,  is  ot^en  not  intimated  in  a  direct  form,  but  in  the  form  ef 
a  slight  or  distant  allusion.  There  is  not  the  most  remote  appearance 
of  Its  l)eing  fetched  or  sought  for.  It  is  brought  in  accidentally,  an<l 
Hows  in  the  most  natural  and  undesigned  manner  out  of  the  progress 
of  the  narrative.'' 

But  as  from  tlie  extraordinary  circumfiiantiality  of  these  historiar;:^  '. 
and  writers,  so  from  every  lineament  of  their  character,  fnmi  every  ac     , 
tion  of  their  lives,  from  all  their  labors  and  sullcrings  in  the  cause,  we    j 
may  derive  irrefragable  proofs  of  their  sincerity.     To  the  whole  phen- 
omena of  the  characters  of  the  original  witnesses,  it  has  l)een  often  ob- ' 
jected,  or  rather  insinuated,  that  men  have  been  frequently  moved  by 
pride  of  opinion,  the  hope  of  reward,  by  avarice  or  ambition,  to  feiiin  • 
characters,  and  impose  upon  the  credulity  of  tlie  world;  that  it  is  nr^*  j 
improbable  but  that  the  original  reporters  and  publishers  of  Christian'.-  ; 
ty  conspired  together  from  some  of  tliese  sinister  motives  to  impose  up 
on  the  credulity  of  posterity.     Singular  conspiracy  indeed  I     A  con-  , 
spiracy  to  make  mankind  just,  merciful,  pure,  forgiving  and  aflJ.ction- 
ate  to  one  another;  to  teach  them  to  live  in  accordance  with  hnmari 
nature,  its  origin  and  its  destiny;  to  fix  all  their  supreme  ho])es  upon 
objects  unseen  and  future;  and  to  deny  themselves  of  all  unhallowed 
gratiiicatioiLs!     Singular  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators*, 
to  forsake  all  carthborn  hiterests,  to  expose  themselves  to  shame,  pei*- 
secution,  and  death,  for  making  mankind  pure  and  happy;  to  court, 
infamy  with  those  in  power,    and  to  render  themselves  obnoxious  to 
the  indignation  of  all  the  reputed  wise,    religious,  and  honorable 
among  men!     Astonishing  conspiracy,  which  promises  to  the  conspi- 
rators the  absence  of  all  worldly  good,  and  the  presence  of  all  tenijio- 
ral  evils,  in  proportion  as  they  would  be  successful  in  accomplishing 
the  objects  for  which  they  had  conspired ! ! 

Any  suspicion  or  conjecture  against  the  Founders  of  Christian  it  y,\ 
drawn  from  any  document  upon  earth.  Christian  or  infidel,  is  as  unreci-  . 
eonable  as  Atheism  itself. 

Viewed  in  whatever  light  we  may,  the  Apostles,  and  first  propaga- 
tors of  Christianity,  are  the  most  extraordinary  men  the  world  ever 
saw.  As  historical  writers  and  laborers  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  they  leave  a  character  perfectly  sui  generi'i.  They  ap«- 
pear  to  have  been  selected,  not  only  because  they  were  oi)Scure  and  il- 
literate, but  because  they  were  men  of  the  humblest  capacity.  J 
have  often  admired  the  wisdom  of  the  Founder  in  selccimg  sucli  ad- 
vocates of  his  cause.  He  wanted  eye  witnesses  and  ear  tritucssesj  and 
selected  men  from  a  calling  which  was  more  favorably  to  tlie  produc- 
tion of  good  eyes  and  ears  than  perhaps  any  other,  Ciood  eyes  and 
«.»ars  were  better  qualifications  for  the  original  Apostles,  than  all  the 
learning  and  talents  of  the  Archbishops  i»f  York  and  Canterbury — 
Ciood  eyes',  good  ears,  and  a  good  memory,  were  the  only  indispensa- 
ble (qualifications  to  constitute  sucli  witiK^sses  as  Jesus  C-hrist  requir 
red.  The  most  important  part  of  their  offito  was  to  identify  the  person 
Vol.  2.  S* 


.siMt;:  .IS  (yjiii:.;,  v-.iu  10  a.iOstthe  fact  uf  his  rj>.irrcviiunlroin  the  dead. 

To  l;no'v  hu?  voici\  and  to  distinguissli  his  person,  were  matters  of  more 

Mnisoinieuco  than  niodt  of  us  imagine.     In  truth,  upon  this  depended 

:ln.;  proci'of  fJic  vory  fact,  upon  which  all  Christianity  rests:  viz.   the 

-osuin  utloi.  of  Ji?iUs  Chri-t  fioui  the  dead.     Now,  I  ask,  what  school 

<nor..- fivovn.blr  to  qualify  mon  for  such  an  office,  than  the  fisherman's 

.11'.;'     A'cn  whcr^.;  oars,  and  whoso  *^yc*2,  ire  accustomed  to  the  open 

..!••,  1,7  iii'htf  !id  dnv:  to  ih'.'  roarinir  of  the  hillows,  and  who  are  con- 

oUriuly  ()'r>«  i\  iD'T  the  face  of  nature,  aro  tlie  most  likely  to  possess  those 

vjii.:(  r :!:  VI-  (rc:-  tci-t perfection.      And,  ridicule  the  idea  who  may,  I 

.*'!:  *  o»itt:..Lt!ii'.t  r^ood  oyc.--,  v.iA  ^ood  ears,  were  first  rate  qualifica-    • 

lori-  'n  n'l.Aposilo — a  dtf:ct  incitfuv  would  kare  made  them  perfecUif 

.:Cvi.'ipfWnt  !i  the  duties  of  ifiaf  ojficc. 

.   JVii.  thij  v/iis  not  all.      lie  wanted  plain,  unlettered  men;  men  rath- 

(  r  .ipproac!iiiv;f  to  dnllno-ss  than   to  Jicuteness  of  intellect ;  that  inge- 

j  Mity  i(.-elf  niirjfht  not  bo  able  to  attach  suspicion  to  their  testimony.—' 

'Tiioy  v;<»r(i  neither  fluent  nor  intelligent.    They  had  no    personal 

Nm:::--  derived  from  learning  or  talent.     On  the  other  hand,  it  ap* 

D.'ar-,  iVoin  their  frequent  colloquies   with  Jesus,  that  they  were  un- 

.omiiionJy  d'.ill  of  apprehension.     Had  the-  original  witnesses,  whose 

;}rsi  (h)ty  it  was  to  identify  tlie  person  of  Jesus,  and  to  prove  his  resur- 

:c!<;t!uii,  been  men  so  acute  and  learned  as  Paul,  educated  in  the  best 

,<:-Ji<><)!rf  of  that  day,  and  possas-jcd  of  such  a  knowledge  of  men  and 

<hi;)L' ',  somomiiri.t  Lave  attributed  their  success  more  to  na/i/raZ  than  to 

si/jhi'iiaftirai  uid«». 

Tli,^  duty  of  the  ori^*ln:J  eye  witnosfcies  and  ear  witnesses  who  were 
V)  identify  tlv;  person,  narrate  the  miracles,  and  repeat  tlic  discourses 
jf  the  Messiah,  in  all  ib.ir  tirst  embasa'ies.  was  to  proclaim  a  few  facts 
-.'.i'iiont  comment,  antl  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  JJf/brma/ion,  because 
.^f  tiio  advent  of  the  iVk\5i<iah,  and  tlio  approach  of  his  reign.  He  did 
■■v)t  si?nd  thoin,  as  some  snpp^jse,  to  make  orations  or  sernrans  upon 
oxts  of  Scripture,  but  to  proclaim  that  tlie  era  of  Reformation  hadar- 
lixv'J,  and  to  confirm  their  prochimation  by  miraculous  benefits  be* 
.>to\vxwl  promiscuously  upon  all. 

J.  'riicre never  wa:i  such  a  model  of  finished  human  testimony,  since  : 
^or  before^,  as  that  whioh  the  New  Testament  exhibits ;  in  which  no hu  j 
Viiiii  being,  how  ingenious  or  malicious  soever,  can  find  a  flaw,  or  even  a  \ 
.•  .veaknesH.  ! 


igular  appearance 
John,  yo«i  must  recollect  that  the  Jewish  people  were  at  this  time  di- 
vided into  two  rcligiojis  5(?cts,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees.  TJi^ 
Pharisees  were  the  most  numerous  and  decent  religionists  in  their  day. 
The  Sadducees  were  the  most  wealthy  class  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  ; 
indulged  themselves  in  all  sensual  pleasures. — Lilco  the  rich  generallVf 
ih^'Y  wished  for  no  future  state,  and  fondly  believed  there  was  none.— 
They  had  not  much  moral  influence  with  the  people  on  these  aC' 
"01?  atsv    But  tho  Pharisees  had .    Ko\y  it  was  more  necessary  that  the 
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p>.«Lcadion:i  of  John  shouKl  be   fiivorably  re^iiraod  by  ino  Pharit.t»or- 
lliaa  the  Sadducees :  for  if  favoraljly  received  by  the  Pharisees,  the 
;  more  general  would  be  the  reception  of  the  Messiali  l»y  tJie  whole  na 
tioii.    Now  tJie  Pharisees  placctl  the  hi<(IiCS5t  degree  of  sanctity,  just  in 
snch  a  demeanor,  dress,  and  manner  of  life,  as  Jolui  the  Baptist  assu 
med.     Thus*  he  dressed  himself  to  the  taste  of  those  who  could  ^ivc 
the  most  influence  to  his  message.     Ilonce  we  find  that  so  soon  ns  iiis 
preaching,  dress,  food,  and  manner  of  life,  were  known,  the  Jews  hi  Jo- 
nisalem  deputed  very  honorable  characters,  both  Priests  and  Levitet, 
lo  wait  upon  him  to  hear  his  testimony,  and  to  report  it  in  the  metrcp 
alis.    Thus  tlie  testimony  of  John  in  favor  of  the  Messiah  was  fa  vera 
bly  announced  through  J  udea,  and  to  the  nation,     fn  all  respect^',  th*j 
L^timony  of  the  harbinger  wonderfully  accords  with  that  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  twelve  original  Heralds,  both  in  its  general  character  and 
accompaniments 

But  with  Rgard  to  the  testimony  of  tlio  twelve  original  witnesses, 
I  have  to  remark,  that  not  one  of  them  understood  for  years  either  tlic 
nature  or  design  of  the  mission  of  Jesus.     This  fact,  if  correctly  un- 
derstood, and  applied,  is  of  immense  importance  to  the  Christian  pub- 
lic in  correcting  some  mistakes  into  which  they  liavo  fallen,  and  it 
gives  very  great  additional  weight  to  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles. 
respecting  the  capital  item  in  the  Ilcccrd,  viz.  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  , 
from  the  dead.     They  all,  without  exception,  ^expected  the  Messiali 
would  found  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  reiijn  over  it  forever.     Their 
imaginations  pictured  out  to  them  tlic  mighty  conquests,  and  illustri- 
ous victories,  they  would  achieve  under  him.     Even  the  most  gifted 
saints  who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  when  they  first  saw  the  won^ 
derful  child,  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  it  spake  in  the  ancient  pro- 
phets (not  always  understood  by  them  whose  tongues  uttered  its  sug- 
gestions) expressed  their  joy  and  hopes  in  such  strains  as  indicated  ex- 
pectations similar  to  tliosc  of  his  disciples — "  that  we,  said  they,  bein£» 
delivered  from  our  enemies  might  worship  him  ttithovt  fear  all  the 
days  of  our  lives."      They,  one  and  all,  exixKited  an  all-conquerin«» 
king,  in  the  person  of  Jesus.     Hence  so  much  of  the  warspirit  in  some 
of  the  Apostles,  and  so  much  worldly  ambition  in  tlie  mother  of  Zcbi^ 
dee^s  sons.    Let  yy  two  sons,  said  she,  sit,  good  master,  one  on  your 
right,  and  the  otlier  on  your  left,  when  you  ascend  the  throne.     A  cni- 
cified  Messiah  was  as  far  from  her  thoughts,  as  the  day  of  judgment  is 
now  from  the  anticipations  of  Mr.  Owen.     Not  a  man  or  woman  on 
earth,  till  within  a  few  days  of  the  event,  could  understand  or  brook  tho 
idea  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. 

I  do  not  say  that  tho  Apostles  were  quite  disinterested  in  leaving 
their  occupations  to  follow  Jesus.  This  diminishes  nought  from 
their  testimony.  They  expected  he  was  able  to  reward  them ;  and  that 
he  would  reward  them.  They  looked  for  something  in  this  world  when 
they  first  set  out  as  volunteers  in  his  cause.  Peter  says — •'•  Now  Lord^ 
what  shall  we  have,  who  have  forsaken  ail,  and  followed  you?*'  lie 
made  him  a  liberal  promise  which  pleased  him  and  his  associates  too, 
6utthi:3  proimse,  cvea  then,  they  misapplied.    Whca  he  tgld  thciTt 
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without  a  fii^Tire,  that  ho  would  be  crucified,  \hc-y  cbuid  not  believe  it; 
po  contrary  was  this  issue  of  his  life  to  their  expectations.  And  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  and  the  chief  priests  came  to  take  him  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  Peier  was  more  disposed  to  fight  than  to  surrender.  In  a 
word,  the  whole  company  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  male  and  female, 
were  disappointed  when  Jesus  was  crucified.  Fear  and  constematiofi 
seized  them  all.  Peter  acted  the  coward,  and  they  all  fled.  Even  on 
the  day  of  his  resurrection,  while  two  of  them  were  going  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Emmaus,  they  spake  of  his  demise  as  a  complete  frustration 
of  all  their  hopes.  "  We  expected^'*  said  they,  "  that  he  would  hate 
redeemed  liiracl''^  But,  alas!  we  arc  disappointed.  He  has  not  re- 
deemed Israel,  was  their  conviction  at  that  moment.  A  temporal  re- 
demption was  their  exi>ectation.  And  as  for  his  resurrection  from  the 
.  iletidjso  far  from  plotting  any  story  about  it,  it  was  ihe  farthest  thought 
\irom  their  mind;  the  female  disciples  were  preparing  to  embalm  the 
body,  when  tliey  found  the  grave  empty ;  and  when  they  told  the  disci- 
ples that  "  the  Lord  ivas  risen  indeed j"^"*  their  *'  v/ords  seemed  to  them 
as  idle  tales,  and  ihey  believed  them  not."' 

Now  this  being  the  expectation  of  these  witnesses,  as  every  docu- 
ment on  earth  proves — to  suppose  them  capable  of  plotting  and  execu- 
ting such  a  fraud,  as  the  stealing  of  the  body,  betrays  the  grossest  ig- 
norance of  the  whole  history  of  the  times,  of  the  nation,  and  of  the 
Apostle."!.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  than  that  when  Joseph  the  Sen- 
ator petitioned  tlic  Governor  for  the  body,  and  interred  it,  the  hopes 
•and  pros|)cctsof  tlic  disciples,  as  respected  worldly  objects,  were  buried 
■^in  the  same  grave  with  it. 

Heiicc  the  incredulity  of  all  the  Apostles  at  first  hearing  of  his  result 

rection,  and  the  stubborn  incredulity  of  Thomas  who  liappened  to  be 

'  absent  when  the  Lord  appeared  to  the  others — /  will  not  belietCj  said 

':  ho.     I  would  not  believe  my  own  eyes :  for  unless  I  handled  hira  and 

'  felt  the  wounds  made  by  the  si)ear  and  the  nails,  I  would  not,  I  could 

•  not,  believe.  But  a  single  sight  of  Jesus  overcame  all  his  resolution) 
and  he  is  constrained  to  exclaim,  j\fy  Lord  and  my  God! 

But  as  I  am  brought   forward  to  this  most  wonderful  of  all  events, 

Jhe  resurrection  of  Jesus  CAW*/,  which  is,  too,  the  capital  item  in  the 

Apostolic  testimony ;  and  the  fact  on  which  the  whole  religion  and 

■  hopes  of  Christianity  diepend  and  terminate,  I  feel  sftongly  disposed  to 

•  sliew  that  it  is  the  best  attested  fact  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Fori 
wisli  to  have  it  placed  upon  record,  and  to  be  known  as  far  as  this  work 
ever  shall  extend,  either  iu  time  or  place,  that,  in  our  view,  the  shor- 
test and  best,  because  the  most  irrefragable  way,  to  prove  the  whole 
truth  and  absolute  certainty  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  to  prove  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.  This  proved,  and  Deism, 
AMieism,  and  Scepticirini  cf  every  name,  fall  prostrate  to  the  ground; 
The  Alhoi.n  will  himself  say,  let  this  be  proved,  tliat  Jesus  Christ  rose 
fron  the  dead,  walked  upon  this  earth,  eat,  drank,  and  talked  with  men 
fov  forii/  days  afterward?,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses  afscen-* 
dod  up  into  rioavon,  and  after  his  ascent  thither,  sent  down  infalhhla 
prools  that  he  was  wcU  received  in  iliQ  Heavenly  wcrld  j  and  I  will  be* 
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1  Le^  liio  iiiuiilgonco  of  this  ass?  mbly  ho^^      i  wish  to  bf;  tlitliiso 
on  this  one  point.     I  desire  it  lor  the  sake  of  every  ^aiiit   and  s^iniirr 
here — or  vviio  may  read  this  discussfinn.      I  will  aim  at  doin^j  more; 
than  proving  tlie  tact,  thongh  this  sjhall  he  kept  continnally  in  view.— 
This  fact  proved,  and  all  is  proved.     This  is  not  a  conclusion  to  wliich 
I  have  come  from  my  own  reasoning  merely,  nor  from  my  own  experi 
ence,  thongli  both  lead  to  it.     It  is  a  conchision  to  which  the  wisest  ot 
Christians  have  been  led.     But  that  which  gives   the  castincy  \ote  us 
the  court  of  my   understanding,  is  the  fact  that  Paul  sets  the;  (km a  j 
pie.  r 

Paul  was  not  one  of  tlie  original  twelve.  lie  was  not  chosen  to  l*". 
a  companion  of  Jesus,  to  be  an  eye  and  car  witness  of  what  Jesus  said 
and  did.  He  was  called  to  attest  and  proclaim  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity  to  the  world;  to  the  Pagan  world,  savage  and  civilized. — -All  gen- 
tile nations  were  embraced  in  his  commission.  He  saw  Jesus,  aft*  r  ho 
had  spent  some  months  or  years  in  persecuting  him.  Now  the  que?:- 
tion  is,  how  did  this  astonishing  man  argue  the  truth  of  Christianity 
against  the  philosophic  Greek,  Epicurean,  or  Stoic?  iiow  did  ho 
plead  its  truth  with  Barbarian,  Scythian,  noble  and  ignoble.  To  as- 
certain this,  wo  must  follow  him  from  Jerusalem  to  Athens,  from  A- 
thens  to  Rome, from  city  to  city,  from  nation  to  nation;  and  aftrr 
mingling  with  his  congregations  in  all  places,  wc  shall  hear  him  rest  all 
upon  the  fadl  of  Christ's  resurrection.  Begin  where,  and  with  whom 
he  may,  here  always  he  makes  his  stand. 

We  shall  just  hear  him  in  Athens. — ^'^  Athenians,"  says  he,  "  you 
are  in  all  things  too  much  addicted  to  the  worshipping  of  demons.  I 
see  that  you  liave  erected  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God.  This  beings 
whom  you  worship  without  knowing  him,  I  now  declare  to  you :  Go<i 
that  made  the  world,  and  all  thing:}  tliorein,  seeing  he  is  Lord  of  hca\' 
en  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  human  hands,  neither 
ishe  served  as  though  he  needed  any  thing;  seeing  he  gives  to  all  lifb^ 
and  breath,  and  all  things,  and  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
of  men  who  inhabit  the  earth;  now  one  of  your  own  poets  hath  said — 
**  For  we  his  offspring  are, '^^ — Now  let  me  reason  with  you  on  your 
own  principles.  If  we  arc  the  oflspring  of  the  Deity,  there  must  be 
some  similitude  between  him  and  us,  as  between  parent  and  child. — 
We  can  walk,  and  speak,  and  act;  but  your  Gods  arc  dumb,  and  can- 
not move.  They  have  no  seeing  eye,  nor  hearing  ear,  else  the  spiders 
would  not  spin  their  threads  over  their  eyes,  and  weave  their  webs  over 
their  oars.  Yet,  you  say,  "  We  are  the  otlspring  of  God.*'  Thus  HU 
easy  to  refute  their  suiwrstition.  But  after  pulling  down  their  fme 
air-built  speculations,  he  appears  in  the  majesty  of  the  Gospel.  He  an- 
nounce.'i  the  Divine  proclamation.  This  ignorant  superstition  of  yours, 
God,  szys  lie,  has  hitherto  overlooked ;  but  now  he  commands  all  men 
every  where  to  reform.  Reformation  and  remission  of  sins,  he  prc- 
4^1aimsand  enjoins.  These  he  connects  with  the  day  of  judgment : — for, 
ooiitinues  he,  ho  has  api>ointed  a  day  in  which  ho  will  judge  the 
world,  by  that  person  whom  ho  has  constituted  the  judge  of  living  and 
Ji^ad,  concerning  whicli;  matters  ho  has  given  proof,. faith,  or  nssuranr^ 
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foalltho  v.ofi<J,byR.vi5r:.'G  iivi  from  nrr  df.ad.  Iforo  he  stnufe 
this  proves  the  whole  mission  ot*  Jesus,  and  his  Rppolntmcnt  to  be  the 
c5ui)reme  judge.  1  hey  liad  lieard  him  talk  about  the  anastains  in  the 
market  place;  but  not  knowing  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  they  sup 
posi'd  Xlxi^anastasiH  was  a  god  or  goddess  which  Paul  had  proclaimed. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  Uiat  not  only  in  the  market  place  with  tlie 
Epu-.ureqns  and  Stoics,  but  when  amidst  the  arcopagus^  or  aldermen 
of  tiie  city,  he  makes  the  all  conquering  proof  of  his  doctrine,  the  res- 
urrection of  Jesus  from  the  dead. 

But  that  I  may  argue  the  truth  of  tho  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ 
fVom  the  dead,  in  your  presence,  with  the  greatest  possible  effect  on 
this  promiscuous  audience,  let  me  take  another  argument  from  this  A' 
postleas  my  text.     Pennit  me  to  open  the  New  Testament: 

1.  Cor.  15.  You  will  find  Paul  in  argument  with  some  disciple  of 
Epicurus,  or  some  Sadducean  dogmatist.  We  shall  hear  bun 
state  the  old  Gospel  which  he  so  successfully  proclaimed.  This  old 
Gospel  was  not  so  full  of  dogmas  and  opinions  as  some  of  the  modeniv 
We  hajye..heqome  so  spiritual  tliat  our  religion  is  rather  a  reljfflon  tff  . 
opinions  Xlvm  oTjTflcr?."  "Angels  can  live  on  opinions,  oratstrtct 
ItnitHs,  for  aught  1  loiow;  but  so  soon  as  mortals  begin  to  live  on  opin- 
ion.^, thoy  become  le.m.  The  primitive  Christians  believed  facts,  repo- 
Ised  in  them,  and  drew  their  joys  from  them.  But  let  us  hear  lixA 
stBite his  Go'tpcl — "Moreover,  brethren,  I  >vill  declare ^that  Gospd 
to  you,  which  I  once  proclaimed  among  you ;  which  you  then  recei* 
ved  as  true,  in  which  you  now  profess  to  stand ;  and  by  which  you  arb 
JAVED,  provided  you  hold  it  in  your  memory,  unless  forsooth,  'tis  all  a 
•  lie,  and  so  in  believing  it,  you  have  believed  in  vain.^' — ^^  I  delivered 
^to  you  when  1  first  came  to  Corinth,  this  Gospel — 1st,  That  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  our  sins:  2d.  That  he  was  buried;  and,  in  the  third 
'place,  that  he  rose  again  tlie  tjiird  day,  according  to  the  Scriptures.—* 
This  was  the  beginninrr,  middle,  and  end,  of  Paul's  Gospel;  whetlierit 
suit  or  non  suit  the  fastidious  taste  of  the  times. — Ho  proceeds  to 
prove  tlie  third  fact,  not  so  much  to  prove  it,  as  to  argue  from  it,  as  an 
established  fact,  one  admitted  by  all  the  congregation  of  Corinth,  and 
by  myriads  of  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

Old  Plato  reasoned  about  the  immortality  of  the  Bon\;  but  in  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Christianity,  Paul  avers  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  ^0 
and  immortality  to  our  bodies.  The  dispute  among  the  Jews  was  not 
about  the  immortality  of  tlie  soul;  but,  shall  the  generations  of  tlie 
dead  over  come  back  again.  This  was  tlic  question  wliich  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees  ari{ued.  This  is  tho  grand  jwint  which  musi 
br»  always  kept  in  view.  Only  shew  me  the  man,  who,  on  the  testinio» 
ny  of ihe  Apostles  and  prophets,  believes  tliat  Jesus  Christ  rose  froni 
the  dead,  and  I  will  engage  to  shew  you  a  Christian,  not  only  infeitb, 
but  in  works.  A  belief  in  this  fact  is  theybw*  ctprincipivm  of  Chris* 
tianity — the  source  from  which  the  practice  of  all  Christian  virtues 
must  be  derived.  This  Is  the  principle  which  leavens  the  whole  mass  • 
thisis  thebahnofGilead,  the  cordial  which  calms,  and  cheers^  and 
comforts  the  heart 
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A  perscfti  may  believe  opinions  (it  is  howc.-CT  a  misapplication 
fhe  term  bcUcee)  until  his  soul  froezea,  or  falls  asleep  (parJuii 
presdion.)  Factis,  testimony,  and  faith,  lK?iong  to  the  samo 
and  tiie  last  can  only  bo  in  company  with  the  former  two.  J3ut  wf. 
sliall  soon  wander  from  the  point  before  us.  The  old  'iospt?!  was  <unt- 
marily  comprehended  in  these  three  fuctt.  The  meaning  of  those 
iteicts  is,  what  is  called,  the  doctrine  of  (Jhrist. 

Paul  proceeds  to  siate  tlie  evidence  on  which  the  third  fact  was  pro*.    >. 
claimed  in  Corinth.     He  stat<*s  a  number  of  times,   that  Jr-sus  wa,<    / 
seen  alive;  first  by  Cephas — then  by  all  the  Apostles — then  by   50ff>    ' 
disciples  at  one  tune— tJien  by  James — then  by  all  the  Apostles^ — and   / 
last  of  all  Le  was  seen  by  himself.     The  number  of  times  and  witnos  . 
ses  greatly  franscend'all  tliat  is  ever  required  to  prove  any  fact,     lle..^ 
however,  simply  asserts  the  fact  of  his  havihg  been  seen  so  often  and 
by  so  many  witnesses,  the  majority  of  whom  are  appealed  to  as  still 
Utifig.     ^Ve  have  the  fact  of  his   resurrection  here  asserted,  and  thr. 
evidence  adduced.     Now  for  the  argumi'nt  derived  from  tiie  evidencf. 
submitted.     To  estimate  the  weight  of  this,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
Pfeul  had  some  bitter  enemies  in  Cormth.     These  were  the  old  mate 
rialists,  tJie  Sadducees.     Very  like  my  friend  Mr.  Owen,  they  held- 
to  no  spirit,  resurrection,  nor  future  state.     Now,  as  opposers  of  thi. 
Apostle,  they  would  be  disposed  to  detect,  if  possible,  any  error,  weak 
aess,  flaw,  or  falsehood,  in  the  argument.— ^MarK  how  he  challenges 
them — ^^  How  say  some  among  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
deadf'^'*  " They  had  insulted  him.     He  does  not  spare  them.     Surely 
l^riSie  polished,  shrewd,  and  captious  city  of  Corinth,  which   Cicercv 
complements  as  the  lumen  toiius  GraecuB,  the  eye  of  all  Greece,-^  ^ 
Sorely,  1  say,  if  Paul  is  vulnerable,  if  his  facts  are  false,  if  his  argument 
be  inconclusive,  the  "  eye  of  all  Greece''^  will  see  it;  and  the  wounded 
pride  of  his  opponents  will  publish  it  to  the  world. 
•    When  I  came  to  you  first,  did  I  not  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  Je- 
ans?    Did  I  not  prove  it?     Did  you  not  believe  it?     Wiiy  then  deny 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  saints ;  for  both  stand  or  fall  together.— 
If  the  dead  saints  are  not  raised,  then  why  was  Christ  raised?  and  you 
know,  if  he  was  not  raised,  and  we  affirmed  tliat  he  was,  we  are  found 
Uais :  our  preaching  and  your  faith  are  both  vain.    You  are  yet  m  youi 
Ans. 

Did  I  not . tell  you,  he  was  seen  by  me  also?  AVhy  did  you  believf; 
mef  Were  not  the  signs  of  an  Apostle  with  me?  Besides  you  knew 
my  history.  The  Je^  all  knew  it;  and  some  of  you  are  acquainted 
With  it.  I  am  proud  to  confess  it  was  not  my  education,  nor  the  cir- 
cumstances \Wiich  surrounded  me  from  birth  to  manhood,  which  madti 
me  what  I  am.  I  was  born  a  Jew,  and  all  my  prospects  were  Jewish. — 
My  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  Jews.  My  preceptor  Gamaliel,  wa« 
a  learned  Doctor  of  the  Jewish  law;  I  was  educated  in  the  metropolis?, 
at  his  feet.  I  was  intimate  with  the  whole  sanhedrim.  1  was  brought 
up  in  the  greatest  antipathy  against  Jesus  and  the  Christians.  I  be  • 
eame  a  persecutor  as  soon  as  I  finished  my  education.  I  went  even  to 
Btiange  cities  in  pursuit  of  .Christians,  male  and  female.    All  this,  my 
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educatioii  and  the  riicum?lanccs  which  surroundod  mc  from  birth  w 
maiiihood,  prDinpted  mc  to.  But  contrary  to  the  inliuf^nce  of  both,  by 
the  evidence  wliicli  1  have  detailed  to  you,  1  was  constrained  to  re- 
nounce these  vicious  influences,  and  to  proclaim  the  faith  which  you 
kive  received."* 

We  «liall  now  let  Paul  plead  his  own  cause  with  tlic  Corinlliian  mate- 
jrialists. 

lie  o|x?ns  the  case — he  usscns  tlie  fact — Jesus  rosejrom  the  dead, 
>fe  sununonse^  the  witnessLiJ.  They  depose  that  they  saw  the  same 
identical  i)erson  who  way  crucified  ajid  buried,  alive  again.  That  they 
■Vid  the  mo?t  indubiJabb  evidence  of  the  fact  of  his  resurrection. — 
riievaaw^  him,  handled  iii»Ti, '^•at  with  him,  drank  witli  him,  and  ccn- 
"orstul  with  him,  and  saw  :»iai  ascend  into  Heaven. 

Pa' d's  first  arffuiROiit  owi^'X'  i^remices,  is  a  rcdtietio  ad  dhsurdum*'-^ 
\ou  Sadducees,  that  arc  niC!n].'er&  of  t lie  congregation  in  Corinth,  be- 
•ioved,  and  still  declare  your  belief,  of  tlie  above  testimony,  that  Jesu? 
.•ose  from  the  dead.  Now  if  you  deny  the  future  resurrection  of  the 
.^Jiiiits,  you  make  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  none  account.  For  why 
.-hould  Christ  alone  rise  to  die  no  more,  as  one  of  the  sons  of  men!— 
/f,  then,  you  wouUt  prove  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  you 
;.aiist  deny  a  fact  whicli  all  Christians  admit,  and  which  you  yourselves 
admit  upon  tlie  aforesaid  evidence,  namely,  the  undeniable  fact  of  the 
fcsurrection  of  Jesus.  To  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  is,  then, 
to  deny  your  own  acknowledged  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

2.  Again,  if  Chris i  be  not  raised,  our  proclamation  of  that  fact  is 
i'ilse,  and  your  belief  pnulicated  tliereupon,  is  alsio  false.  This  is  ano- 
: -jor  reducfio  ad  ahsunlum. 

^.  Airain,  we  have  been  false  witnesses  concerning  God — when  we 
.'«aid  that  he  raised  uj)  Christ :  if,  indeed,  your  assertion  is  true,  that  the 
ciead  are  not  to  be  raised,  we  are  not  merely  deceivers  of  men,  hut  rc- 
r»r)achers  of  God.    This  is  inadmissil)le,  as  all  our  deeds  declare. 

4.  Again,  on  your  liypothesis,  faith  is  useless.  You  are  still  in  your 
ifins.     This  is  conlrar}  to  your  own  exi>erience. 

5.  Also,  all  who  have  died  for  atte^sting  their  belief  in  Christ's  res« 
i:rrectior-,  have  thrown  their  lives  away,  and  have  actually,  on  your  prin- 
eij)!  H.  perished, 

C.  And  wo  too,  who  are  suffering  shame,  and  hazarding  our  lives  ev- 
ery day,  for  proclaiming  this  fact,  are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable;  for 
v.y  gain  nothing  in  tliis  life,  a.s  you  yourselves  know,  but  stripes,  reproa- 
^•'•les,  and  dangers,  for  publiahing  the  fact  of  his  resurrection.  If  wo 
;}ir»nld  have  to  fight  with  the  wild  beasts  atEphesus,  for  the  amuse- 
numt  of  our  adversaries,  what  would  be  the  avails,  if  there  be  no  resur- 
rection, nor  future  state? 

7.  But,  again,  what  is  more  reasonable  upon  your  ow*n  princiiiles,  Ik- 
^  "^vir.g,  as  you  do,  the  ii\e  books  of  Moses,  than  that  all  the  saints  ly 
or.e  man  should  live  again,  seeing  that  by  a  man  they  all  die. 

8.  But.  in  the  last  place,  if  you  will  not  admit  the  truth  of  the  resiir- 
r'^otion  of  the  dead,  your  creed  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  standard 
ot'tlic  bnitc  J  and,  like  tlicm,  making  eating,  and  drinking,  and  dl.aai-- 


-  jnal  cnjoymcriU.  iLo  all-on;rro:?sin.^  crjncern  oflifo.  For  dealh  w];. 
sfH) II  reduce  us  bnc:!;,  upon  your  principl'.v,  to  js'i'iiscU^ss  matter,  ^n 
reasons  tiic  Apostle  Piiiil  \vit!i  llio  SaJduconn  inalcTuilists,  wlio  llvcci 
too  soon  to  dJMiy  the  ro.-iirrortion  of'Jciiirs,  hut  not  too  .so(»ii  to  quc^lioii 
the  ultimate  resurrection  of  all  tiio  dciid. 

1  ou^ht,  perliap?',  to  ni)olo;^i'/o  tc)  some  present,  for  the  manner  iu 
v;hicli\ve  coimect  the  ar<runvnt  (»f  the  A^^ostle  in  this  chapter.     Vow  . 
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tachcd  from  the  scope  in  wliich  tLoy  gUmuI,  as  ii'the  whole  Xew  Teste-  ' 
mcjit  was  a  hookofpro\erhs.     Ilciico  v.e  cimnot  a::;ree  v/ilh  hirn  who 
makes  tliesc  word?,**  ifin  tliis  lite  only  we   have  hope  by  CJirist,  w( 
arc  of  all  men  the  most  mi:;erahlo,''  a  text  to  prove,  tliat  all  the  rich  and 
honorable  Chris:ia:is  in  lliisd'iy  are  of  all  men  the  most  miseraf;]e— 
nor  with  liim  who  makes  iljese   v.ords — "  As  by  Adam  all   die,  e.  eij 
so  by  Christ  shall  all  oe  ma.le  r.live,*'  a  proof  that  all  men,  <:cod   anii 
evil,  sliall  be  for  ever  happy.     Tiii^  text  preaeliinfr.  wiiirh  has  madL-  th<. 
J.    Bible  the  most  unmea;iin;jj  book  in  the  world,  has  C'intri!)n!ed  niT:e]i  tw 
f     make  such  men  as  iMr.  Owon,  sceptics.     Indeed  the  sects  nnd  parlie.- 
i     jvhich  now  exist,  built,  as  th'7  are,  upon  ?rj-^  taliing  und  sermon  /n::- 
king,  are  Lhe  most  formidable  weapcus  with  whicli  the  sceptics  attaci: 
;     the  citadel  of  Inidi. — But  yet  they  might  as  reasonably  bFame  the  sul 

■  for  all  tlio  darkness  now  on  thi.-!  globe,  as  charge  Christianity  with  sucix 

■  perversions  as  those  to  which  we  now  allude. 

^         Luther  and  Calvin  began  a  great  reformation,  and  ever  since  we* 
f    have  been  quancUing  about  what  Luther  and  Calvin  meant; and  thus  | 
-    people  get  to  hating  one  anotlier  on  account  of  religious  opinions. — .1 
i    JVhenever  men  will  make  the  belief  of  Christian  factSy  and  not  an  ar- 1 
*    gument  in  abstruse  opinions,  or  in  the  interential   reasonings  of  some  \ 
'  orthodox   commentator,  the  bond  of  Christian  union,  divisions,  and  \ 
ftll   their  evil  concomitants,   will  cease;  Init  so  long  as   Christian? 
demand  unity  of  opinion,  or  a  concurrence  in  tlie  conclusion  of  some 
||  f>hilosophic  or  speculative  mind,  essential  to  Christian  faith  and  Chria- 
^    tian  character,  so  long  will  discords  and  divisions  abound. 
5       Sceptics  sometimes  boast,  that  they  are  more  courteous  to  those  wlio 
di^r  from  them  than  Christians.       So  well  they  may  boast!    But 
.(here  is  not  so  much  real  cause  of  triumph  in  this  matter,  as  we  sup- 
pose.    They  feel  so  little  interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  a  future 

iitate,  that  it  gives  tliem  no  concern  what  any  person  thinks  about  it. 

But  Christians  feel  so  much  at  stake,  so  vast  an  interest,  in  all  reliinous 
matters,  that  T  can  excuse  them  much  more  easily  for  iKjing  somewJiat 
warmed  at  times,  than  I  can  praise  the  stoical  apathy  of  the  sceptics.  If 
I  were  a  materialist,  I  might  be  as  courteous,  and  as  indifferent  to  tlic 
opinions  of  others,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Owen.     But  should  I  ever  appear 
to  feel  any  more  in  earnest  than  he,  it  must  be  attributed  to  .the  grea- 
ter interest  I  feel  in  all  matters  whicli  arc  connected  with  immortality 
It  rouses  a  Christian,  to  make  him  a  banknipt  by  a  quibble,  to  rob  him 
'^  of  the  hope  of  immortal  glory.    AVhile  I  disclaim  all  sectarianism,  and 
VoL  ».  4 
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dl  sectarian  f<3elmg,  I  would  be  the  last  to  compliment  avay  for  a  omki 
a  single  filing*  of  sacred  truth,, 

But  to  return  to  the  close  of  the  Apostle's  most  triumphant  orgu- 
launt  with  the  Sadducean  materialist. 

What  could  induce  us  to  die  every  day,  to  rise  every  morning  deter- 
mined  to  die,  if  called  upon,  rather  than  to  deny  the  truth  wlih^  we 
promulge?  What  could  induce  us  not  only  to  hazard  death,  but,  wfaik 
we  live,  to  be  accounted  the  off-scouring  of  the  earth  and  the  filth  of  aH 
things;  to  su^er  hunger,  nakedness,. and  stripes,  for  attesting  and  |Mrc- 
mulging  falsehoods  7  Has  ever  the  like  occurred?  If  we  be  deceiven 
l^nowingly,  and  in  such  a  case  as  this;,  if  deceivers,  we  must  be  design- 
i.dly  so — do  we  not  bear  false  witness  in  the  presence  of  (rod,  and  do 
wc  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  severest  punishment?  We  must  wil- 
lingly prefer  pain  to  happiness,  if  we  are  deceivers— for  pain  is  our 
present  earthly  gain,  and  pain  must  be  ourfliture  reward.  We  aie 
then  not  only  of  all  men  the  most  miserable  here,  but  must  be  so  hei^ 
after!! — ^It  cannot  be;  we  must  cease  to  be  accounted  human  beings^ 
before  we  can  be  accounted  deceivers. 

Bat,  says  some  sceptic  (for  Mr.  Owen  fails  to  make  objections,  and 
we  will  make  tliem  for  mm,)  How  many  thousands  have  soared 
death  in  attestation  of  false  religions?  How  many  have  sufieied  them- 
&;elves  to  be  burned  or  crushed  to  pieces  under  the  ponderous  car  of 
Juggernaut,  in  attestation  of  their  religion?  Will  you,  then,  make  the 
martyrdom  and  sufferings  of  the  ancient  witnesses,  a  proof  of  the  veri* 
ty  of  their  religion,  and  reject  the  same  as  proof  of  the  truth  of  many 
Pagan,  and,  what  you  would  call,  anti-Christian  religions?  This  is 
ssomething  like  you  Christians — but  it  is  a  good  rule  which  works 
both  ways;  and  if  you  will  prove  Christianity  to  be  divine,  because 
some  of  its  votaries  suffered,  you  will  be  able  to  prove  all  the  religions 
of  the  world  divine,  for  the  same  reason;  for  some  of  their  votaries suf- 
tered. 

Not  so  fast  with  your  conclusion. — All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that 
martyrdom  proves  the  sincerity  of  the  witness.  This  is  all  we  want. — 
Now  we  all  admit  that  a  man  may  be  sincerely  wrong  in  his  opinions, 
and  so  misled  as  to  die  for  them,  rather  than  to  retract.  But  if,  in 
matters  of  fact,  such  as  the  assassination  of  Julius  Csesar,  such  as  the 
deatli  of  Napoleon,  or  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  where  the  fact  is 
submitted  to  all  the  senses,  pur  senses  could  not  be  relied  on,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  all  certainty  in  the  world.— Now,  when  a  person  is 
80  fully  persuaded  of  such  facts  as  to  die  in  attestation  of  them,  the 
death  of  such  a  person  is  not  only  a  proof  of  his  sincerity^  but  of  the 
Jnct,  because  it  is  an  object  of  sensible  proof  in  wluch  there  was  no 
j^sibdity  of  deception.       ^ 

The  martyr  to  an  opinion,  in  dying,  says:  I  sincerely  think.  But 
the  martyr  to  a  fact,  in '  dying,  says :  /  most  assyredly  sawy  or  I  ctT' 
tainly  heard.  Now  the  possibility  of  thinking  wrong,  even  after 
having  thought  for  years,  is  quite  conceivable;  but  the  possibility  of 
seeing  or  hearing  wrong,  or  not  seeing  or  hearing  at  all,  when  oppor- 
tgjjities  have  been  frequent,  and  every  way  favorable,  is  inconceividile. 
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A  person  who  sees  an  object  onJy  once,  or  hears  a  narrative  only  once^ 
can  with  difficulty  be  deceived  or  misled :  but  where  an  object  has  been 
repeatedly  addressed  to  the  eye,  or  to  the  ear,  deception  is  not  to  be 
supposod.  Every  man  may  lest  this  principle,  by  enquiring  how  mucJi 
more  certain  he  is  that  a  friend  is  dead  whom  he  saw  expire,  than  he  is 
of  the  truth  of  any  opinion  derived  from  the  mere  compsirison  of  ab- 
stract  propositions. 

It  was  for  publishing  facts,  sensible  facts,  and  not  for  propagating 
opinions,  that  all  the  original  martyrs  suffered  and  died.     Martyrdoro^y 
therefore,  proves  the  sincerity  of  the  martyr,  who  dies  for  an  opinion  J 
but  it  proves  the  truth  of  the  fact,  when  a  person  dies  in  attestation  qn 
a  sensible  fact.'^  ^ 

But  so  soon  as  we  have  rebutted,  and  I  hope  refuted,  the  objection 
made  to  the  superior  credibility  of  the  original  witnesses,  from  the  fact 
of  their  sufferings  and  martyrdom,  I  am  assailed  by  another.  Gran- 
ted, for  the  moment,  says  some  sceptic,  that  you  have  fairly  made  out  the 
fkct  of  Christ's  resurrection,  by  the  testimony  of  his  friends;  still,  there 
is  a  suspicion  resting  upon  that  testimony,  just  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  witnesses  were  Christians. — Let  us  have  some  sceptical  Jew,  or 
some  sceptical  Ghreek,  affirming  the  fact — produce  some  respectable 
Roman  author,  like  Tacitus  or  Suetonius,  who  affirms  the  same  fact, 
and  then  you  may  claim  our  assent  with  more  reason. 

Strange  illusion  this,  which  compels  a  person  to  reject  the  better^r . 
and  to  believe  the  worse  testimony. — ^Nowwhy  prefer  tlie  testimony  oi . 
a  man  who  will  assert  a  great  practical  truth,  and  not  accord  with  it  inl. 
liis  behaviour,  to  the  testimony  of  another,  who  espouses  the  samoS 
truth  and  lives  conformably  to  it.     Does  the  fact  of  a  person's  living! 
conformably  to  what  he  testifies,  discredit  his  testimony?     Yet  this  i-i' 
precisely  the  logic  of  this  objection.     The  man  who  cries  fire,  and  sitrt 
in  tho  burning  house,  is  more  to  be  believed,  than  the  man  wlio  crie5» 
fire,  and  runs  out  of  it!      Now   suppose  Tacitus  had  said  that  Je- 
sus Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  he  believed  it,  would  he  not 

*  Afr.  Addison  regards  the  courage  and  patience  shewn  by  these  wit- 
nesses under  their  tortures  as  of  itself  supernatural  and  miraculous.  "  I 
cannot  conceive  (says  he)  a  man  placed  in  the  burning  chair  at  Lyons* 
amid  the  insults  and  mockery  of  the  crowded  amphitheatre,an  1  still  kee- 
pine  this  seat;  or  stretched  upon  a  grate  over  coals  of  fire,  and  breathinjj 
out  his  soul  among  the  exquisite  sufferings  of  such  a  tedious  execntiou 
rather  than  renounce  his  religion  and  blaspheme  his  Saviour.  Such  tri- 
als seem  to  me  above  the  strength  of  human  nature,  and  able  to  over- 
bear reason;  duty,  faith,  conviction,  nay  and  the  most  absolute  certainty 
ot  a  future  state.  Humanity,  unassisted  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
must  have  shaken  off  the  present  pressure,  and  have  delivered  itself 
out  of  such  dreadful  distress,  by  any  means  that  could  have  been  sug- 
gested to  it.  We  can  easily  imagine,  that  any  person,  in  a  good  cause, 
might  have  laid  down  their  lives  at  a  gibbet,  the  stakej^  or  the  block— 
bui  to  expire  leisurely,  among  the  most  exquisite  tortures,  when  they 
might  have  come  out  oi  them  even  by  \  mental  reservation,  or  a  hy- 
pocrisy which  was  not  without  the  possibility  of  beiiig;  followed  by 
repentance  and  forgiveness,  has  something  in  it  so  far  be}  end  the  force 
and  natural  strength  of  mortals,  that  we  cannot  but  think,  that  there 
v^aa  some  miraculous  power  to  support  the  sufferer."  Reporter, 
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Lave  been  enrolled  among  tJie  Christians?    And  so  of  all  otli^Si  Jewif 
and  Pagans.     The  instant  they  believed  the  &ct,  they  would  have  cea- 

.  sed  to  be  Jews  and  Pagans — they  would  have  been  embodied  in  the 
ranks  of  Christians.  So  that  a  little  common  sense,  or  a  little  reflec- 
tion, would  have  taught  such  a  sceptic  in  Christianity,  that  in  asking 
for  such  evidence,  he  only  asked  for  an  impossibility — ^yes,  ^n  imposBi' 
bility  as  great  as  to  place  two  substances  in  the  same  spot  at  thesams 
instant.  If  I  could  find  a  Pagan  such  as  Tacitus,  affirming  that  Jesus 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  ho  still  continuing  a  Pagan,  1  wcuU 
have  said  that  lie  did  not  believe  it  himself,  or  eke  viewed  at  as  an  in^' 
curative  opinion^  Nay,  indeed,  we  have  infinitely  better  tettunony' 
ylian  that  of  Tacitus,  or  a  thousand  such — ^for  we  have  the  testimotty 

|(of  Paul,  and  myriads  of  Jews  and  Greeks  who  lived  in  those  times' 

Wnd  places,  and  had  access  to  the  evidences;  who  w^re  as  hostile  Is 
.Christians  and  Christianity,  as  any  sceptics  now  can  be;  and  y«t,  s»' 

/  overpowering  was  the  evidence,  that  from  enemies  they  became  friento; 
>Now,  to  a  logician,  every  convert  made  to  Christianity,  in  those  dsy^ 
is  a  disinterested  witness ;  and  a  most  credible  one  too.  For,  if  ibax^ 
sands  of  individuals,  and  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  Nicodimis  and  Jo« 
seph  amongst  the  Jews,  the  Roman  Proconsuls,  the  Athenian  Mayor< 
Dionysius,  down  through  all  the  ranks  in  Judea,  Greece  &>  Home,  and  t& 
flic  very  slaves  themselves,  embraced  at  the  peril  of  rank,  fi»rt«Be^  an^ 
good  name,  of  life  and  limb,  the  testimony  of  the  i^MWtlos  liviiigiu 
their  own  times,  with  all  the  evidences  triable  by  all  the  means  wmdi 
we  could  wish  to  have  had — surely  we  have  disinterested  witnesses  by 
the  hundred,  thousand  and  myriad.  I  would  not  rank  him  amongst 
the  sane  in  intellect,  who  would  not  admit  that  the  three  thousand  on 
Pentecost,  converted  to  the  Christian  failli ;  with  all  the  cotemporary 
converts,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years,  were  disinterested  witnesses. — 
They  were  so.  Their  conversion  was  a  proof  of  the  facts  attested,  and 
their  changing  ranks  made  them  only  better  witnesses,  than  had  they 
continued  to  admit  the  facts  without  being  governed  by  them.  I  hope 
we  shall  hearno  more  about  disinterested  witnesses,  when  we  have  my- 
riads of  them  ready  to  obey  the  summons. 

TliG  hour  of  adjournment,  I  am  admonished,  has  arrived.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Owen  wishes  to  be  hoard.  Before  I  sit  down,  1  would  observe, 
that  it  is  due  to  the  community,  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and 
to  ourselves,  that  we  should  bring  this  su})ject  to  a  legitimate  close. — 
(Circumstances  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  have  deprived  me  of 
bringing  forward  say  two-thirds  of  the  documentary  evidence  I  expec- 
ted to  ofter.  I  do  wish  my  friend,  Mr.  Owen,  to  pay  tlie  greatest  at- 
tention, and  to  offer  every  objection  he  can  frame  to  this  argument. — 
H'e  entreat  any  other  person  present,  who  has  any  objection,  to  make 
it  known,  either  by  word  or  writing.  We  do  confidently  believe,'  that 
we  are  able  to  demonstrate,  that  we  have  not  been  following  any  cun- 
ningly devised  fable,  but  that  we  are  compelled,  by  every  rational  con- 
.-ideration,  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  divine  oracles;  and  to  repose  im- 
plicit faith  on  that  grand  fact  on  which  tlie  whole  of  Christianity  is 
]^rodicated. 
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SATURDAr,  18th  April,  1820 — Forenoon, 

Mr.  Chairjiax — 

When  intemipled,  yesterday  evening,  by  the  arrival  of  the  honi 
f>f  adjournment,  we  were  engaged  in  demonstrating  the  truth  and  cer 
tainty  of  the  historic  fact,  on  which  is  predicated  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. I  mean  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  maiij  Christ  Je- 
sus^from  the  dead.  We  progressed  so  far  in  the  proof  of  tliis  fact,  as 
to  shew  not  only  the  testimony  of  tJie  original  witnesses  themseh  cr^, 
but  also  the  method  in  which  they  argued  upon  tlic  evidence,  and  the 
reasons  urged  why  their  testimony  should  be  accredited.  The  Apos 
ties,  we  saw,  presented  themselves  before  the  public  as  tJie  most  com- 
petent and  credible  witnesses,  that  the  world  ever  saw.  They  resem- 
bled, in  no  one  point,  persons  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  or  attach- 
ment  to  opinions ;  about  which  honest  men  might  differ;  but  as  men 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  proclaim  facts,  which  had  been  sul)mit- 
ted  to  the  cognizance  of  all  their  senses.  They  do  not  merely  afiirm, 
that  they  only  saw  the  Saviour  after  liis  resurrection.  They  urge  tiie 
matter,  not  only  as  affording  ocular  and  audible,  but  every  other  kind 
of  sensible  proof.  Tliey  proclaim  that  he  repeatedly  and  familiarly 
conversed  with  them,  for  forty  days :  and  that,  during  that  time,  he  had, 
by  many  infallible  proofs,  shewn  himself  to  be  tlie  identical  person 
whom  they  had  seen  crucified,  and  concerning  whose  identity  tliero 
coald  not  exist  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Their  testimony  differs,  toto 
celoy  from  any  testimony  on  the  subject  of  speculative  opinions.- 
Their  sincerity  is  also  a  sincerity  sui  generis,  of  its  o^n  peculiar  kind. 
The  difference  between  martyrdom  for  tenacity  of  opinion,  and  for  at- 
testation of  fact,  we  have  shewn  to  be  immeasurable  Martyrdom  is, 
in  all  cases,  evidence  of  sincerity :  in  the  former  case,  it  only  proves  be- 
lief in,  and  tenacity  of  principles:  in  the  latter  case,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
impossible  for  aU  the  senses  of  man  to  be  imposed  upon,  there  cannot, 
in  theiiature  of  things,  be  any  strongerproof  of  the  verity  of  sl  sensible 
fact,  tnan  .to  see  men  dying  in  attestation  of  it. 

These  men  were  never  accused  of  any  crime,  except  what  grew  out 
of  the  pernicious  influence  which  a  belief  in  this  fact  was  supposed  to 
have  upon  mankind.  We  shall  show,  from  all  the  annals  of  ecclesias- 
tic history,  that  their  persecutions  originated  in  a  dread  of  the  influence 
which  the  promulgation  of  these  facts  was  supposed  to  possess.  The 
sole  misdemeanor  charged  upon  them,  was  their  fearless  developcraent 
of  this  fact. 

We  have  stated  that,  oh  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  the 
body  was  missing — we  have  shewn  that  His  resurrection  was  not  anti- 
cipated by  any  of  his  disciples;  that  there  was  not  an  individual  in  the 
whole  Cluristian  fraternity  that  had  the  remotest  expectation  of  his  res- 
urrection. On  the  contrary,  their  expectation  was  that  he  would  have 
redeemed  ferael.  This  precludes  all  possibility  of  his  friends  stealing 
the  body,  for  they  could  have  no  temptation  to  steal  it. 

We  must  look  at  the  state  of  parties,  at  this  time,  in  Jerusalem. — 
Tley  were  divided  into  the  opponents  and  friends  of  Christianity. — 
Vol.  ft.  4* 
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Tiiere  were  no  neulTalitf.  The  abduction  of  tbe  Ixxly  cimi  bo  aecouii' 
teii  lor  only  in  two  ways — Ist.  liis  friends  must  have  been  the  thieves; 
bui  to  give  color  to  ihis  suspicion,  they  must  have  anticipated  such  an 
inhuence  upon  society,  as  that  which  actually  did  result  from  the  fiict 
01  the  resurrection.  But  this,  it  has  been  shewn,  they  never  did  anti- 
cipate, if,  2dly,  his  enemies  had  stolen  the  body  and  had  it  in  iheir 
possession,  tliey  would  have  produced.it,  in  order  to  confound  the  op- 
posite party.  Suppose  that,  on  tlie  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  infla- 
ence  of  ihe  fact  of  the  resurrection  first  began  to  be  remarked,  that  they 
had  then  the  body  in  their  possession,  the  bare  production  of  it  would 
have  silenced  the  Christians  forever. — The  &ct  of  the  non-production 
of  the  body,  by  the  enemies  of  Christ,  proves,  conclusively,  tha.t  Aey  . 
had  not  ^ot  it. 

The  historians  say,  that  the  Jewish  authorities  placed  a  guard  over  tbe 
sepulchre.  When  the  absence  of  the  body  was  discovered,  the  senti- 
nels, in  their  own  exculpation,  declared  tliat  his  disciples  stole  him 
away  whdst  they  slept.  The  story  itself  was  incredible,  and  the  au- 
tiior  could,  therefore,  be  no  better. 

But,  on  analysing  tho  natural  feelings,  both  of  his  eneimes  and 
friends,  wc  can  discover  no  motive  which  could  prompt  either  of  them 
to  such  an  abduction.      The  whole  accumulation  of  evidence  is  of 
^uch  a  character,  that,  in  order  to  estimate  the  exact  w^btof  it,we 
must  take  into  view  all  thq  circumstances  of  the  case.    We  have  not 
jnerely  their  naked  assertion  that  they  had  seen  the  Saviour.    The 
weight  of  the  evidence  does  not  rest  merely  upon  this  statement;  nor 
does  it  rest  upon  our  inability  to  account'  for  the  absence  of  the  body, 
and  its  resuscitation ;  althougli  all  the  witnesses  concurred,  yet  the 
proof  rests  not  there.     7'hougli  these  testimonies  all  corroborate  and 
:«ipport  each  otlier,  still  tho  sequence  and  dependence  of  the  facts,  are 
MO  arranged  in  all  the  histories  of  these  times,  tliat  the  weight  of  tho 
I  testimony  rests  not  upon  tliese  alone,  but  upon  circumstances  of  still 
Wreater  moment,  connected  with  these,  viz.  the  personal  sufl^rings  of 
Ahe  disciples — the  devotion  of  tlieir  whole  lives  to  the  attestatlhi  and 
(promulgation  of  this  fact.     This  is  a  very  difierent  kind  of  testimony 
from  that  of  a  man  who  should    attest  any  particular   fact,   when  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  fact,  could,  in  no  wise,  interest  him.    The 
concurrent  testimony  of  a  thousand  persons  in  proof  of  any  mar- 
vellous event,  would  not  be  the  slronge?t  evidence,  if  it  were  not  an 
event  of  such  a  character,  as  ever  afterwards  to  exercise  a  parajnouot 
influence  over  their  whole  lives,  and  give  birth  to  an  entire  change  of 
conduct.    But  the  naked  assertion  is  but  a  small  pan  of  the  evidence, 
compared  with  the  principles  which  the  fact  itself  necessarily  involves. 
The  twelve  Apostles,  and  many  of  their  coadjutors,  who  were  the  earli- 
est converts  to  Christianity,  and  some  of  whom  had  as  &ir  a  start  in  the 
race  for  honor  and  distinction :  these  individuals,  I  say,  all  go  fbrwaid 
in  attestation  of  a  simple  fact,  and  thereby  expose  themselves  to  not  on- 
ly the  persecutions  of  the  J  ews,  but  also  of  the  RcMnans ;  for  they,  also, 
began  to  be  jealous  of  the  Christians.      They  su&red  not  only  the 
loss  of  popularity  with   theic  countrymen,  bat  ^^ tbe/'  eadangefed 
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tliemselvea  with  tlie  Sanhedrim,  and  with  the  Roman  anthorit 
ties.  TJie  motives  whicli  influenced  them,  in  declaring  this  trul hi 
could  have  been  of  no  ordinary  character,  since  their  attestation  invol-\ 
ved  the  sacrifice  of  every  worldly  interest.  And  not  only  this,\ 
bul  they  were  assured  by  the  Saviour  that,  for  this  very  cause,  they_ 
would  be  put  to  deatli.  lie  told  Peter  that  diis  cause  would  one  day/ 
cost  hini  Iiis  life. 

Peter  was  not  a  brave  man.     He  shews  himself,  in  one  instance,  to 
be  under  Ihe  infli;enceof  the  greatest  weil^ness.     He  denied  his  Lord 
.to  §ave  himself  from  persecution.     These   men  v^rere,  without  any.  re- 
markable exception,  as  great  co'.vard:?  as  any  that  arc  to  be  found  now- 
a-days.     To  be  told,  in  tlie  first  instance,  that  their  declaration  of  this  I 
truth  would  procure  tlieir  persecution  and  deal Ii,  was  presentmg  the  I 
matter  in  such  a  light  as  would  hnve   overcome  their  resolution — but  | 
when  once  they  had  received  the  knowledge  that  the  Lord  had  risen,  / 
they  l)ecame  as   bold  as  lion??.      After  this,  we   see  Peter  and  John 
standing  up  in  the  Temple,  and  proclaiming  this  truth  in  open  defiance 
of  the  whole  sanhedrim.     Ffere  we  see,  tliat  the  influence  of  the  belief 
of  this  fact  of  tlio  resurrection,  midc  cowards  brave.     We  see  the  tim- 
id Peter  St  and  in  or  up  boldly  with  his  associates,  men  of  no  address,  and 
with  no  arm  of  flesh  to  support  them;  yet  they  fearlessly  proclaim  the 
fact.     They  are  put  into  prison ;  when  released,  they  go  back  to  the 
Temple  and  repeat  the  proclamation,  and  travel  from  place  tt)  place,  in 
order  to  disseminate  it  far  and  wide;  until,  at  last,  the  opposite  party 
began  to  perceive,  that  if  they  did  not  put  forth  all  their  power,  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things  would  be  subverted  by  this  sedition.     To  put  a 
stop  to  the  further  spread  of  it,  the  disciples  were  martyrize<l. 

There  is  nothing  like  this,  in  the  ancient  or  modern  world.     Herc'j 
you  sec  men  acting  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  I 
conduct — men  naturally  timid,  shaking  off  their   timidity  and  dying,  / 
rather  than  recant  their  proclamation  of  a  fact.      They  did  not  die  for  I 
their  tenacious  attachment  to  any  speculative  opinion,  but  for  asserting 
that  they  had  seen  their  crucified  Saviour  risen  from  the  dead,  &c. — 
Having  received  those  prooL^,  they  risqued  and  sacrificed  life  in  order 
to  attest  and  to  promulgate  tlie  fact.     The  weight  of  the  testimony 
does  not  consist  in  any  of  these  circumstances  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  evidence,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  inseparable  ad- 
juncts. 

But  we  are  not  yet  done  with  the  proofs.  There  is  no  other  histori-  " 
cal  fact  of  equal  antiquity,  that  can  be  supported  by  one  thousandth 
part  of  the  testimony  that  this  is.  There  is  no  principle  or  criterion  of 
evidence,  but  what  is  to  be  found  in  this  attestation.  Even  experi- 
ence contributes  its  share  to  make  this  matter  of  fact  more  clear,  than 
auy  other  historic  fact  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  antiquity/ 

There  now  exists  tlie  institution  of  a  day  consecrated  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  We  are  not  awaro  of  the 
peculiar  force  of  this  institution.  Had  there  been  no  weekly  appro- 
priation of  time  before  the  resurre<?tion  of  Tesus,  the  commencement  of 
such  an  appropriation  would  be  an  irrefragable  monument  of  the  event. 
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But  still  it  is  attended  with  more  force  than  usually  accompanies  a  new 
institution.  There  was  the  abolition  of  the  seventh  day  among  the 
first  converts,  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  the  first.  The  seventh 
day  was  observed  from  Abraham's  time,  nay,  from  the  creation.  The 
Jews  identified  their  own  history  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
day.  Tiiey  loved  and  venerated  it  as  a  patriarchal  usage.  But  it  was 
not  primarily  observed  on  that  account — for  it  was  given  to  them  as  a 
part  of  their  national  compact.  You  will  find  the  Lord  enjoins  the 
Sabbath  day  upon  them  with  this  prefaco— "  I  brought  you  out  of  the 
fend  of  bondage — therefore  keep  ihe  Sabbath  holy."  The  observance 
of  this  day,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  to  be  regarded  as  an  usage  d^ 
ved  from  the  patriarchs,  as  a  divine  national  institution,  intended  top^- 
petuate  the  memory  of  that  wonderful  deliverance,  which  the  Lord  had  • 
v.Toughtout  for  them.  Here,  then,  is  a  nation  strongly  attached  to 
this  institution  of  the  Sabbath  day,  because  their  forefathers  had  ob- 
served it.  We  well  know  the  powerful  influence  of  ancient  national 
customs.  Men  love  them,  nay,  venerate  them,  because  their  forefa- 
thers were  attached  to  them.  But  taking  into  view  the  re-enactment 
of  that  day,  and  the  making  it  a  part  of  the  national  institution,  and  we 
find  the  Sabbath  existing  in  the  most  pow^erful  force,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  highest  authority.  Now  to  abandon  the  observance  of  that  day, 
as  every  Christian  did,  and  to  substitute  a  new  day  of  the  week  having 
a  different  object  and  view,  was  greatly  more  difficult  than  to  originate 
an  institution  entirely  new — more  difficult  than  to  institute  it  co-ordi- 
nately with  the  old  Sabbath  day,  so  as  to  perpetuate  the  observance  of 
the  first  and  the  seventh  day  also.  I  presume  that  even  Christians 
have  not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  import  of  this  evidence.  .  It  would 
have  been  more  easy  to  have  superinduced  the  first  day,  and  left  the 
e-eventli  day  standing,  because  of  its  antiquity,  and  as  an  important 
part  of  the  national  covenant,  than  to  change  the  day  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  of  the  week.  For  these  reasons,  we  perceive,  that  it  must 
have  been  much  more  difficult  to  abolish  the  old  institution  than  to  ori" 
ginate  a  new  one. 

You  will  remember,  that  our  Saviour  was  frequently  charged  with 
not  keeping  the  Sabbath — how  often  was  he  accused  of  Sabbath  brea- 
king :  tJiere  was  no  disrespect  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  so  frequently  charged 
upon  him.  How  did  he  refute  the  accusation?  Why,  says  he,  the  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  day.  After  his  resunection,  he  explained 
this  (and  other  sayings) — and  w^e  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding  a 
dictum  in  which  we  recognize  a  principle  entirely  new,  which 
is  not  referrible  to  the  decalogue,  and  which,  in  fact,  abrogates  that 
])recept  of  it  which  enjoins  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day.  It  was 
not  the  seventh  part  of  time,  but  the  seventh  day,  which  was  claimed 
by  the  Lord  in  the  first  instance.  The  commandment  was  this: — 
"  But  the  seventh  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God."  The  reason 
assigned,  must  be  changed,  before  the  day  of  observance  could  be  al- 
tered. "  The  Lord  rested  on  the  seventh  day  and  hallowed  it."  We 
could  not  substitute  the  observance  of  the  fifth  for  the  fourth  of  July, 
because  thci:c  exists  no  rational  pretext  for  it.    Not  so  with  regard  to 
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the  coiLiCcraiiou  of  the  sovcntli  part  of  our  time.  But  the  substitution 
of  the  first  day  (or  tlie  Jewish  Sabbath,  was  as  positive  au  origination 
of  a  new  religious  institution,  as  tiic  feast  of  the  passover,  or  Pente- 
cost, or  circumcision,  or  any  other  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual. — But 
what  distin^ishcd  the  first  day  of  the  week?  And  wiiy  was  it  set 
iipart?  Solely  in  commemoration  of  a  new  creation.  The  last  Sabbath  day 
was  kept  by  Jews  in  the  tomb;  and  it  .was  so  ordered  as  exactly  to  coin- 
cide With  that  symbolic  repres  ^ntation  of  tilings  which  we  find  m  the  oU 
Testament.  You  shall  not  go  out  of  your  house  on  the  sabbath  day,  you 
shall  rest  within  your  house.  Now  the  Saviour  did,  through  this  day, 
lie  in  the  grave.  But  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  was  the  commencement  of  anew  creation.  Sublime  as  were  the> 
reasons  which  originally  influenced  the  Patriarchs  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day,  incomparably  more  sublime,  are  those  which  now  influence  Chris 
tiana  to  observe  it.  Hence  the  institution  and  consecration  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  in  commemoration  of  the  matter  of  fact  that  our  Sa- 
viour rose  from  the  dead,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  is  a  positive  com- 
memorative institution,  in  direct  attestation  of  the  truth  of  tJie  matter 
of  foctand  of  the  unspeakable  importance  of  the  occasion.  This  was 
not  an  event  to  be  engraven  on  pillars  of  marble  in  order  to  perpetuate 
it,  but  upon  the  hearts  of  Christians — for  all  Christian  hopes  and  joys 
must  ever  spring  from  it.  It  is  a  perpetual  commemorative  institution 
of  the  birth  of  immortal  hope,  of  the  dawii  of  life  and  immortality,  up 
on  the  human  race. 

Whilst  examining  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  we  remarked  that 
the  criteria  of  the  verity  of  historic  facts,  were  these  :  That  the  facts< 
should  have  been  sensible  ones ;  should  have  been  witnessed  by  many 
persons ;  should  have  some  commemorative  institutions ;  and  tliat  those 
commemorative  institutions  should  have  been  continuous  from  the  in- 
stant in  which  the  facts  took  place,  down  to  our  own  time.  All  these 
strictly  apply  to  this  institution.  For  we  read,  in  the  New  Testament 
history,  that,  from  the  day  of  his  resurrection,  the  Lord  himself  honor- 
ed its  weekly  return.  This  was  the  day  in  which  he  was  w^ont  to 
have  interviews  with  his  disciples.  And  from  that  day  until  now,  all 
Christians,  Jews  and  gentiles,  have  celebrated  it.     To  feel  the  force 

'  of  the  argument,  let  us  place  before  our  minds  a  Jew,  zealous  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  standing  before  a  Christian  preacher.  He  is  convinced 
of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  is  baptized,  and  thus  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian.    In  becoming  a  Christian,  he  not  only  rejects  the  whole  of  the 

■  Jewish  economy,  but  ceases  to  observe  an  institution  as  ancient  as  tJie 
creation,  and  becomes  an  obeerver  of  the  first  day  for  new  reasons, 
and  in  obedience  to  a  new  Master.  The  revolution  wrought  in  such 
an  individual,  is  a  sample  of  the  power  of  truth,  and  of  tlie  changes 
wliich  Christianity  made  upon  whole  communities  at  its  first  promul- 
gation. 

All  histories  declare,  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  day  has 
J)een  continuous,  from  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  down  to  the 
present  day.     All  the  criteria  of  infallible  evidence,  appear  in  this 

instance.    The  resuncction  was  witnessed  by  many,  the  comraemora- 
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lire  in^iltution  iakts  place  immediately,  aiici  has  been  pctpcttiatei 
down  to  the  present  hour.     The  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  has  been  opposed  because  the  seventh  was  enjoined  in  the  Jew- 
ish ritual.     But  they  who  argue  thu;^,  arc  not  thoroughly  converted 
to  Jesus  Christ — they  have  not  been  divorced  from  the  bw-— and  seem 
not  to  regard  the  first  day  in  the  light  of  a  commemorative  institution 
at  all.    They  seem  to  forget,  or  not  to  know,  that  the  observance  of 
days  must  be  necessarily  coipmemorative or  prospective:  for  'all  timCi 
abstract  from  this  consideration,  is  alike  holy  and  religious.     They 
rertainly  live  in  the  smoke  of  the  great  city  Babylon,  who  observe  the 
seventh  day  in  commemoration  of  the  work  of  Creation;  rather  than 
the  frst  day  of  the  week  in  commemoration  of  the  ResurrecticMi  of  our 
Lord.    But  we  must  proceed  to  another  evidence  of  the  Resurrection. 
Before  Jesus  had  ascended  from  Mount  Olivet,  ho  told  them  they 
were  not  to  leave  the  city  of  Jerusalem  in  order  to  promulgate  the 
resurrection,  until  they  were  clothed  with  new  powers,  ever}'  way  ade*- 
quate  to  confirm  their  proclamation.    "  Tarry  there,  (said  he)  until 
you  be  endued  with  power  from  On  high."    The  commemorative  day 
of  pentecost  had  fully  arrived.    In  the  metropolis,  at  this  time,  ther 
was  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples.     They  were  all  convened 
in  one  place  on  the  morning  of  that  memorable  day;  that  day  on 
wJiich  the  first  sheaf  of  wheat  was  to  be  waved  in  the  air  or  cartied  over 
their  heads,  as  a  thank  offering  for  the  new  Harvest.    Mark  the  coinci- 
dence of  time,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  ancient  symbol.    Ob 
that  day,  the  earnest  of  the  harvest,  he  commences  the  new  economy,-— 
that  the  converts  of  that  day  might  indicate  the  immense  in-gathering 
cf  the  nations  to  the  fold  of  the  Messiah.    Now,  when  the  day  of  pen- 
tecost was  fully  come,  that  very  day,  in  commemoration  of  the  Saviour's 
resurrection,  as  "  \he  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,^  that  first  day  of 
the  week — while  the  whole  nation  was  assembled  to  celebrate  this  great 
festival,  and  his  disciples  convened  to  commemorate  his  resurrection,  be- 
hold the  sound  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind  is  heard,  and  all  eyes  and  ears 
arc  turned  to  the  place  whence  it  proceeded.     While  they  are  flock- 
ing from  all  quarters  to  this  place,  in  an  instant  many  tongues  of  fire 
are  seen  encircling  the  persons  of  the  apostles.    These  tongues  of  lam- 
bent flame,  which  covered  the  heads  and  faces  of  these  apostles,  were 
emblems  oi  Xhose foreign  tongues  which,  in  a  moment  oftime,  thej 
were  able  fluently  to  speak  Avithout  ever  having  learned  them.    Not 
only  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  saw  and  heard  the  wonders  of  that  day, 
but  persons  assembled  at  this  great  festival  from  all  the  Roman  em- 
pire, heard  and  saw  these  tokens  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the 
Lord.     There  were  present  foreigners  from  Rome,  Parthia,  Media, 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Asia  Minor,  Phrygia,  E- 
gypt,  Pamphilia,  Crete,  and  all  the  African  coasts  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an.    There  were,  of  all  languages  and  nations,  auditors  and  spectators 
of  this  event.     They  heard  the  marvellous  sound    from  Heaven,  and 
paw  the  tongues  of  fire.     They,  moreover,  heard  the  Galileans,  with 
their  Galilean  brogue,  pronouncing  all   the  languages  of  the  worid; 
speaking  to  every  man,  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  the  wonderful  woiks 
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of  God.  Peter  explained  the  matter  to  them  all.  He  gave  meaning 
4Uid  emphasis  to  the  whole  scene.  "  The  oracle  of  your  prophet  Joel 
is  this  day  fulfilled.  Jesus  has  been  received  into  tlie  Heavens.  He 
promised  us  supernatural  aid  to  attest  his  resurrection  He  has  now 
accomplished  it.  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know,  assuredly,  that 
God  has  made  that  Jesus  whom  you,  with  wicked  hands,  by  the  Ro-^ 
man  soldiers,  slew,  the  anointed  Lord  or  King  of  the  Universe.  He  is 
now  in  Heaven  placed  upon  that  throne  which  governs  all,  and  has 
received  from  his  Father  tliis  gift,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  and  approba- 
tion of  his  wonderful  works  on  earth,  which  he  has  now  exhibited  up- 
on us  in  the  midst  of  you." 

In  full  conviction  of  all  they  saw  and  heard,  as  confirmatory  of  this 
proclamation,  and  deeply  convicted  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  they  ex- 
claimed, "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?'^^  Seeing  them  deep- 
ly penitent  of  their  former  course,  Peter  answers  their  question  by  an- 
nouncing to  them  the  gospel,  or  good  news,  which  he  was  authorized 
BOW,  for  the  first  time,  to  proclaim  totlie  nation.  He  makes  his  proc 
lamation  in  language  clear  and  forcible — ''  Reform  (said  he)  and  be 
immersed,  or  as  it  is  in  Greek,  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  namt'i 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  for  the  remission  op  your  sins;  and  you  shall  re - 
,  ceive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  for  the  promise  you  have  heard  from  Jo- 
el, is  to  you,  and  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  to  as  ma 
ny  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call."  They  rejoiced  that  remission  could  bo 
so  easily  received  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  forthwith  were 
h^-ptized  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  and  were  filled  with  all  jo}, 
and  peace,  and  good  hope ;  so  that  they  eat  tlieir  food  with  gladness, 
and  ^mplicity  of  heart,  praismg  God.  Now  let  me  ask,  what  sort  of 
vouchers  are  these  to  the  truth  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Je- 
sus? Will  the  wonders  of  that  day,  witnessed  by  thousands  of  the 
most  disinterested  persons,  nay,  many  of  them  embittered  enemies  to 
the  truth  of  Christianity;  I  say,  will  the  testimony  of  three  thousand 
&nehundred  and  twenty  persons,  in  attestation  of  a  fact  happening  ou 
'  the  most  public  occasion,  even  on  a  national  anniversary,  in  the  me- 
'  tiopolis,  frequented  and  crowded  with  strangers,  from  all  nations  un- 
der Heaven,  be  admitted  in  the  courts  of  sceptics  as  good  evidence! 

I  would  now  ask,  what  could  be  added  to  the  cumulative  evidences  a 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus?    The  uncontradicted  fact,  that  the  ac- 1 
counts  we  now  have  of  it,  were  written  at  the  times  and  places  alle-  \ 
ged — the  number  and  character  of  the  witnesses ;  the  sensible  and  fre-  \ 
'.  qucnt  interviews  which  they  had  with  him;  the  length  of  time  he  con-  | 
tinued  with  tJiem;  his  visible  ascension  into  Heaven  in  the  presence  of 
all  of  them;  the  descent  of  the  holy  spirit,  just  now  mentioned  in  attes- 
tation of  his  reception  into  Heaven;  the  appointment  of  one  day  in  eve 
ty  we^  to  commemorate  it;  the  effects   it  produced  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  the  sufierings  and  reproaches  attendant  on  the  publication! 
^  of  it,  which  terminated  only  with  the  martyrdom  of  most  of  the  origi- 
>    nal  witnesses.    I  say,  to  ail  this,  what  could  be  added?    And  yet, 
:    when  all  this  is  said,  but  a  feeble  representation  of  the  amount  of  cri^ 
\  denccai^d  documentary  proof,  is  presented. 
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"We  ilull  fellow- the  wi6ie«efl  a  little  fiuther.'  TkoSt 
the  first  day  of  tfae  week.  He  sbewed  bimaelf  sliiQ,  h;  V 
jttoo&j  datutg- forty  dayt.  He  appointed  bis  diBciides  to  dmqJ^^ 
Jiimoti  a  apeciticd  day,  ona  Mount  wliich  bQ.kadiuiiied:  di^'d(4i^ 
He  gave  tlieni  ordeis  concerning  Iheir  future  ctHUse.  .  Thay^^i^jj' 
a  questiDn'concemiag  his  kingdom,  which  be  dedined  aas* 
that  time.  He  forthwith  ascended  up,  gndoally  receding  fi 
sight,  towaids  Heaven.  They  atoodgazii^  after  biin,:es{iGotui8$  . 
to  descend;  and Tiiight  have  stood  th^  till  the  sua  deacondBji,, Iggg^ 
Aottwo  angels  descended  taconsole  them, , with  the  tidings  ihatj^Mf 
gone  to  Heaven,  never  to  return  nniil  he  cttnie  to  judge ,  ttie  .«mrU(K 
They  went  to  Jerusalem — waited  for  ten  daui.  Peatecost  ur^Ri^ 
die  incidents  of  that  day  wehave  noticed.  Tbe&ctsoflus  ns^^ocr 
fion  and  aaceanon,  were  then  fully  proved,  to  the  conviction  of  tl^nib 
sands,  in  one  day.  But  we  mult  accompany  them  a  liule  &itiie[}^n) 
keratinize  theii'doctrisetlQdlbeirproifTWs.  ,. .  f< 

The  next  huMkut  in  Luke's  history  of  the  hiton  a{aOB»j){-ihf 
Apostles',  pteseM*  aao&a  dBTvdloaa  soeu  to  our  eyea^  -Peftr.  M^ 
JaJtn  Biegoutgnp'iMa  AelteipleatlliMB  ia  theailenwo^^  VIMI 
all  the  devout  per«His  ^f  JelraMlein  asseiqblod  fo*  P^^yer,     ^  nCjIlMfl 
oTippte,>uoTethaBfiM^faurold,-w^kni}«i>  &»iBaa|  of  the;4^vM 
of  Jerusalem,  pertwpff  to  all  c^  them,  beca  jw  he  »a&.  tmwf  (lv>  fgfr 
.liedaDdlaid'uponaeoucfa,  at  the  Beairfi/U  jote^f  tbe .Tfl^^ljfg^y    i 
inthe  act  of-asmng  ^ms'&om  two  <^tbe  Apastles,'thM  wew^ag  ftt     I 
stoits."  Peter  and  John  told  him  to- took  on  them,    lie  did  so^  HpQOi 
tiuff  to  receive  alms.     Pater  said,  Bilvcr  niid  gold  I  Iiaiis  (ipno,  }aX  sijoji 
as  [  have  I  give  you — "  In  tlie  name  of  Jesui  the  I^caarcnc,TM(ijig     i 
and  iBoUt."     He  canght  himby  the  Imnd.     The  cripple  aios^  StM^i    J 
Kalked,-leaped,  shouted,  jnaised  4he  Lord  Messiah.     The  congr^Rt 
tfoo  arose,  crowded  out  into  Soh»non's  portico,  which   held  maaj 
thousands.  ■  They  looked  with  aetooishmeut,  first  on  the  cripple,  ihea 
on  Peler  and  John.     Peter  opened  his  moiith  to  explain  this  fiieiia 
them.     He  declined  all  praise,  as  due  tohini,  fi^rthid  miracleof  lieal- 
ing-  the  power  passed  through  Aename  of  Jesus.     He  ttiea  lf>l^ 
them  bo*  tiwy  had  treated  Jesus  in-  the  presence  of  Pontius  £iJ*W» 
iraw  they  renounoed  him  and.  released  a  murderer.     Then  ]ie  ^saem 
Jiifl  resurrection — and  claims  merely  tlie  honor  of  heiug  a  v^iaet^-.ai 
this  fact.  He  explains  how  the  cripple  ivas  cured ;  shews  th«n  iboK 
errar;  excuses  their  infidelity,  as  arising' from  a  misapprehcoaion  o£tbt 
prophets  rappetlla  to  their  own  prophete ;  shews  that  Closes  bod  disliaAlt 
ly  pointed' (he  nation  to'  Jesns  of  Nazuretb.     In  conclueion,  be  ia^ 
nted  ttleoi,  that  Ood,  having  raised  hp  his  son  from  tlie  *lead,  wthMit 
2cd  themjSnriJo  anaoance  him  to  thes«-il  of  Abraham,  withlheaswj 
noce  thtri  Go^  would,  yet  bless  and  pardon  tlieni,  every  one  of  thaab 
^h«  fnmed  fiomhis  ioiqutties.     Here  tiicmiraber  of  liiemalediaGJfto 
is'an;^mented  to  five  thousand.  -  r-* 

^They  were  interrupted,  at  this  time, liy  the  priests  and  the  capnilt 
•flhe- Temple- guard.  The  Sadduoees  dishked  this  new  way  of  |B«H 
clumiog  tbe.jeniaecti(»i  of  diQ  deadki  the  person  ot  Jesns,--fat  it 
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was  irrcsistable,  and  like  to  demolish  their  whole  sect.     They  impris 
cmed  Peter  and  Jolin.     The  next  day,  the  whole  sanhedrim  in  the  ci 
ty,many  being  present  who  had  tried  and  condemned  Jeeus,  a.sscinl)lcd 
to  try  and  interrogate  these  two  witnesses  of  the  resurrection.     Peter, 
formerly  a  coward,  and  constitutionally  a  coward,  rises  above  himself, 
and  with  the  utmost  courage  and  confidence,  addresGCS  thorn  on  tLi* 
indictment,  in  the  following  words: — "  Rulers  of  the  people  and  r^c' 
ators  of  Israel — if  we  are  tliis  day   examined  about  tlie  benefit  conl- :  - 
red  upon  the  cripple,  by  what  means  he  has  been  cured,  be  it  knov// 
to  you,  and  to  all  the  people  ofl^iracl,  that  by  the  naiih  of  Jtjsns  o*! 
Nazareth,  whom  you  cruciiietl,  whom  (lod  has  raised  from  the  dead — 
yes,  by  ium,  this  man  atandc  before  you  sound.     'ITiis  is  the  .'stove 
which  was  set  at  nouglit  by  you  builders,  thai  is  becomo  the  bead 
of  the  corner.     Neitiior  is  there  any  other  xa:ii:  untiLR  iieavewt 
among  men  in  which  ice  can  be  saved, '^ 

When  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  Jc^hn,  perceived  that  <hoy 
were  UlUerate  men,  and  in  private  stations  of  lii'e,  tliey  were  astofiisli- 
ed;  and  recollected  that  they  had  seen  them  in  company  with  Jest]?. 
about  the  time  of  his  trial;  and  when  they  saw  the  cripple,  standing 
-Sound  and  active  before  them,  they  were  every  man  silent  and  con- 
founded. After  sending  them  out  of  the  council  chamber  for  a  Ht 
tie,  they  consulted  on  the  measures  next  to  be  pursued.  That  a  sig- 
nal mltacle  was  done  by  these  men,  they  said,  they  could  not  de- 
Nr,  for  it  was  manifest  to  all  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem;  but  to  proven f: 
its  spreading  farther,  they  agreed  to  severely  threaten  them  to  speak  no 
more  m  thai  name.  They  did  so.  But  Peter  proposed  them  a  quesfr* 
.tion  which  they  did  not  answer  to  this  day — ^^  Whether,  (said  he)  is  it 
righteous,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  obey  you  rather  than  GoH  ?  Decrdf? 
this,  if  you  please.'^  They  threatened  them  and  disnrkissed  them  for 
because  of  the  veneration  of  the  people,  and  the  publicity  of  the  sfood 
deed  done  in  ^  name  of  Jesus,  they  dare  do  no  more  than  threaten 
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Thus  they  proceeded  in  Jerusalem.    Multitu'des  flocked  to  the  me- 
tropolis from  the  surrounding  country  and  villages ;  and  Peter  becamo 
at  &I10US  for  his  miraculous  powers  in  that  ci.ty,  as  Jesus  had  been. — 
They  imprisoned  him  and  somie  of  his  associates;  but,  the  next  morn- 
ing, they  found  them  in  the  Temple,  declaring  the  resurrection  and 
procslaiming  reformation.    The    angel  of  the  Lord  dischatjred  them 
fiom prison;  and  now  the  whole  senate  are  alarmed.^  sind  begin  to  fear 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  would  come  upon  them.     «<  So  mightily  grow 
the  woid  of  the  Lord  and  prevailed.''     They  haf\  Peter  and  his  asso- 
datoi  called  before  them  again.    They  enquire  j  ^hy  they  had  disre- 
^Bidad  their  threats?    Peter,  in  his  Christian   hoMniess,  replied  to  tlie 
dmirge  of  ..havbvo  filled  Jerusalem  wit'  ^  ^i^^^^  doctrine  in  defianca 
af  those  tfireats,  in  these  words — ^^  It  is  nr  j^essary  to  obey  God  rather 
Aon  fpac^ — This  was  his  apology.     Biit    ^^  i^ygt  do  more  than  apolo- 
WOB,     He  must  attest  the  all-conquer*    ^^^  ^^^x      He  adds:     "The 
CM  of  oar  Fathers  has  raided  up  Jesv  ^^yho^m  you  slew,  hanging  hirn 
Sfx  ft  tree.     Unc  has  Ood  exalt         ^  y,  ,^  hand,  to  b»  a, 
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pKir^cE  and  j^^AViom,  logive  ref*yrmation  to  Israel  and  forgwe^M 
of  sins.  And  we  are  witnbsses  of  these  tilings,  and  tl^holy  spirit 
also,  whom  God  has  given  to  them  who  submit  to  his  ooverjoiknt. 
Had  it  not  been  for  (famaliel  the  Pharisee^  who  had  some  reason,  as 
well  as  a  strong  prepossession  in  favor  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  deady 
they  would  havo  attempted  their  martyrdom.  They  were  released, 
Lnd  home  they  wont"  rejoicing  that  they  were  accounted  worthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  his  name?'* 

So  Uiey  pro«rressed,  till  myriads  of  the  Je>vs  became  obedient  to  the 
faith.  Even  many  of  tlie  priests  were  baptized,  and  the  crucified  Je- 
sus was  worshipped  by  tens  of  thousands  of  tliose  who  had  once  con- 
iiidered  him  an  impostor,  or  as  a  doubtful  character.  The  danhedrim 
became  more  exasperated.  The  Sadducees  are  enraged.  Stephen  is 
murdered,  invoking  the  name  of  the  Lord^  and  attesting,  with  his  last 
brcatli,  THAT  HE  SAW  JESUS  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  Qod, — 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  who,  at  that  time,  consented  to  the  death  of  Stephen, 
.afterwards  converted,  saw  jesus  and  attested  it  with  his  blood.  How 
:ncreasing  }'ct  the  evidence  of  the  Resurrection  and  ascension  of  Jesus 
Christ ! 

Persecution  dispersed  the  disciples  from  the  metropolis — the  congre- 
gation is  broken  up:  all  are  dispersed  through  Judea  and  .Susaria, 
«*.xcept  tlie  Apostles.  They  continue  wJiere  the  persecution  rages 
most — and  courageously  hazard  all  in  attesting  the  reswrrediott.  The  ij 
land  of  Judea  fills  before  these  dispersed  proclaimers — and  Samaria  |] 
rejoices  in  the  Lord.  But  to  specify  the  conquests  of  this  truth,  would 
be  to  narrate  the  whole  Acts  of  the  Apostles. — Let  the  sceptics  exam- 
ine Luke's  narrative  through;  his  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  his 
Acts  of  Apostles ;  and  then  reply. 

Were  we  to  follow  those  Apostles  to  Gentile  cities,  we  should  find 
them  proclaiming  the  same  facts,  and  we  should  see  the  same  results 
attending.  In  the  presence  of  magistrates,  philosophers,  and  priests, 
they  narrate  the  same  facts,  exhibit  the  same  proofs — and  all  ranks  and 
degrees  submit  to  tlio  government  of  the  Messiah.  The  idols  are  huri- 
ed  from  their  seats,  the  temples  are  deserted,  and  no  price  is  ofEered 
for  victims.  Rome  itself,  is  now  convulsed,  and  the  <jSallileans  aie 
likely  to  fill  the  imperial  city  with  their  doctrine.  The  Romaa  wri- 
ters now,  we  may  exf>ect,  will  notice  them,  as  soon  as  the  Gospel 
makes  inroads  upon  their  superstitions.  Here  tlien  we  shall  close  the 
testimony  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament,  and  we  will  enquire 
what  the  Pagans  have  to  say  about  these  wonderful  events.  I 

But  I  must  again  remark,  how  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  tbe 
testimony  of  infidel  lews  and  Pagans,  than  to  believing  Jews  andPa^ 
gans,  by  those  who  preend  to  be  so  rational  as  to  doubt  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  How  often  have  we  heard  such  persons  say,  "  Produce 
some  disinterested  witness^  some  Pagan,  or  some  Jew,  who  was  never 
converted  to  Christianity,  who  will  attest  the  Gospel  facts,  and  we 
will  believe."  We  will  believe  an  incredible  witness,  and  reject  the 
credible!  We  would  believe  Tacitus,  but  we  will  not  believe  PiuL—  ^ 
Let  Tacitus  assert  tlic  resurrecUon  of  Jesus,  and  we  wUl  cooteiidiip    ! 
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iger.  Well  now,  suppose  Tacitus  had  unequivocally  said,  Jesus 
\eft'om  the  dead.  What  would  have  been  our  logical  conclusion  ? 
tlier  that  7'acitus  was  a  Christian,  or  a  hypocrite;  and  if  either  tlu^ 
9  or  the  other,  he  would  be  unworthy  of  credit  amongst  sceptics. — 
r,  if  he  were  a  Christian,  he  would  be  as  objectionable  as  Paul  or  Pe- 
:  for  these  raiionals  have  no  other  objection  to  their  testimony, 
\SL  because  it  was  exparte,  or  because  it  was  the  testimony  of  friends, 
iw  if  Tacitus  had  said  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead^  and  continued 
idolater,  he  must  have  acted  the  part  of  a  knave  or  a  hypocrite. 
>  could  not  smcerely  believe  this  fact  and  continue  a  worshipper  of 
»ls.  His  testimony,  in  that  case,  would  be  worth  nothing.  It  is 
ich  more  forcible  as  it  stands,  for  he  goes  just  as  far  as  he  could 
^  to  continue  a  Pagan,  and  be  worthy  of  credit.  The  rationals 
uld  Lave  us  to  produce  an  impossibility  as  glaring,  as  to  pkce  two 
istances  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  They  would  have  us 
produce  an  unbelieving  Pagan,  speaking  and  acting  as,  and  being, 
fact,  a  believiug  Pagan.  They  want  a  Jew  or  a  Pagan  who  will 
iak  like  a  Christian,  but  who  will  net  act  like  one.  Now  as  far  as  I  ji 
I  judge  of  testimony,  I  would  incomparably  prefer  the  testimony  of  n 
I  person  whose  life  conforms  to  his  testimony,  to  the  testimony  off. 
i  p^aon  whose  life  «nd  ^ho:G  tcrtinicny  disagree.  Now  if  I  found  ^ 
I  words  of  Tacitus  to  differ  from  his  character,  I  would  not  rely  up- 
them  as  I  do :  and  taking  into  view  the  character  of  the  man,  1  have 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  his  testimony  is  altogether  credible :  and 
m  sure  proves  every  thing  that  we  wish,  and  every  thing  that  an  in- 
el  can  require.* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  Pagan  authorities.  Taking  into 
w  their  times,  circumstances,  and  general  character,  I  presume 
>y  are  all  worthy  and  credible  witnesses.  Josephus  too,  excepting  that 
erpoloHonfoiuid  in  some  copies,  is  a  good  witness ;  not  respecting  Je 
i  Chrigt,  but  many  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  recorded  or  alluded 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  it  is  more  to 
une  than  to  convince  sceptics,  that  we  trouble  ourselves  with  the  tes  - 
ionies  of  either  unbelieving  Jews  or  Pagans.  Those  who  will  not 
lieve  such  witnesses  as  sacrificed  all  temporal  enjoyments,  and  laid 
wn  their  lives  in  attesting  tlie  Christian  facts,  who  were  above  all 
uptation  to  deceive ; — so  numerous,  so  well  attested  by  their  cotem- 
raries,  for  all  moral  excellence,  will  never  be  convinced  by  the  testi- 
fy of  Pagans  like  themselves. 

Perhaps  I  should  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  iniidel,  Pagan,  and 
ivish  witnesses,  the  testimony  of  one  Judas  Iscariot,  a  traitor  to  Je- 
I  Christ.  The  testimony  of  a  traitor  is  sometimes  more  worthy  of 
»dit  ihan  the  testimony  of  a  friend.  This  Judas,  as  the  case  now 
nds,  is  a  better  testimony  than  the  combined  testimony  of  the  eleven 
snds.    Judas  had  long  been  a  familiar  acquaintance,  and  ranked 

*  I  find  that  I  had  given  these  ideas  in  my  speech,  on  Friday  even- 
5 ;  having  forgotten  this  circumstance,  I  made  the  same  remarks 
Saturday  moniing,  and  give  them  a  second  time  as  I  find  them  in 
B  report. 
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imongj^t  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Jesus.    He  was  enrolled  aaKiif " 
the  twelve  Apostles.     lie  had  l»ecn  so  impartially  treated  by  Senm^ 
Ihfit,  until  the  night    ho  betrayed  him,  not  one  of  the  others  conU: 
i-rispect  tliat  he  would  prove  a  traitor.     Now,  had  there  over  been  tkc'. 
>east  reserve  shewn  by  Jesus  to  Judas,  or  had  he  been  treated  in  uy  ^ 
way  less  confidentially  than  any  of  the  other  Apostles,  so  soon  as  Jertt^i' 
told  them  that  6ne  of  them  should  betray  him,  all  eyes  would  have  tnsiL 
ned  to  Judas.     To  him  they  would  have  all  pointed.     Instead  of  say- 
ing, one  by  one,  "  Lord,  is  it  /,"  the>  w^ould  have  said  within   them-': 
selves,  it  is  Judas.     He  had  been,  during  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesm^'r 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  speeches  and  his  actions.     If  aiqf 
thing  insincere,  political,  or  contrary  to  the  ostensible  object  of  tW' 
mission  of  Jesus,  had  ever  transpired  in  secret,  or  if  ever  th^  had  been 
Piny  conspiracy  amongst  his  followers,  to  delude  or  impose  apon  the.' 
nation,  Judas  must  have  knov/n  it.     This  must  be  conceded  by  all 
^^\\o  have  ever  read  the  Gospel  histories. 

Now  that  J  a  das  was  a  designing,  selfish,  coTs*ows  and  insincere  ad^ 
licrenl  to  the  par*7,  nust  zhz  be  conceded.  Seeing  things  gning  •  con- 
trary to  his  calculations,  that  no  immediate  gain,  honor  or  advaofage 
-r.is  likely  soon  to  accrue — in  an  evil  hour,  his  passion  for  gain  intpel^* 
!r't  hirr.  tc  ncirc  !^o  firrt  cpportunity  of  making  as  much  as  pesailjlfa,ly  ■ 
viy  of  Foprizals,  for  his  disappointment  in  attaching  himsdf  to  tiieiB- 
■  inue  of  Jesus.  He  therefore  covenanted  for  ^irfy  pieces  of  aHveTf 
I'lc  sum  for  which  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  to  deliver  into  tliie  €^  ' 
•  ody  of  the  sanhedrim,  the  person  of  Jesus.  He  did  so.  Now  bad  be 
Seen  able  to  impeach  Jesus  of  aught  amiss  in  word  or  deed,  it  is  evident 
"  0  had  the  disposition  and  the  opportunity ;  nay,  to  extenuate  bis  own 
onanct  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  it  was  neces- 
.  ry  for  him  to  make  a  disclosure;  but  he  had  nothing  to  disclose, 
/:-ve,  after  a  little  reflection,  the  agonies  of  his  own  mind.  I  have,  said 
'/",  betrayed  innocent  blood.  Heart  rending  thought!  Here  is  the 
7-^  '-■ney :  release  him.  If  you  have  done  so,  we  care  not,  said  the  Priests ; 
■  j{  13  y  cur  concern,  not  ours.  Now  the  import  of  the  testimony  of 
» jflcz  is  €Dmcthii)g  like  the  following : 

A,  B.  is  accusSd  of  some  bass  or  unworthy  action.     Eleven  of  his 
\  •:■  irnntc  friends  dvA  acqusinlarxcn,  all  of  good  character  tco,  are  sum- 


'onrl  to  r'lTo  tC3-irnor.y  in  favor  cf  A.  B.     They  all  give  him  a  good 
:^-?'ic:cr  and  excilpi^.e  liii?i  from  (he  chnrge.     Their  testimony,  tho* 


:  c/.  (iiv3  same  v/ord^:,  concurr!  in  every  grand  point  or  fact.  There  is  a 
:Y^'cl:'ih  person  summons: rl,  who  is  knov/n  to  the  court  and  jury  to  be 
•-+  that  instant  a  biticr  cictt'j;  of  ih"^.  Dccused.  He  is  interrogated, 
■-'.k1  deposes—^-  That  ho  hrj?  been  intiinatcly  acquainted  with  A.  B. 
v^r  yp.ars,  and  that  never  did  ho  knov;  liim  speak  an  unbecoming  wcwd, 
:r  r.or^iTiit  an  unworthy  action,  in  any  one  instance,  either  bearing  np- 
">n  the  accused  or  any  other  human  being.  Nay,  so  far  from  that,  he- 
iias  lived  the  most  exemplary  life,  and  hi?  whole  conduct  lias  biecn 
Tiothing  but  a  bright  display  of  purity,  piety,  and  benei^lence ; .  and, 
Kicrcover,  adds  he,  I  do  not  think  him  capable  of  an  evil  word  or  deed.** ' 
TIow  rrich  a  t'-»T,tin:ony  v/ei!»hF  as  much,  yes,  ^veighs  more,  with  tiis  j«* 
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;jfftluii  the  tfistirnony  of  many  fiicndis  liovvcvor  uiiaxccpuonablu  their 
ctmractcr.  Nowjust  such  a  witness  was  Judas.  1  have  betrayed  ix- 
NOOSNT  blood,  said  lie;  I  have  been  instigated  by  the  dev^il:  my  soul 
has-.iioiest;  and  peace  has  departed  from  me.  For  so  worthy  a  per- 
son* as  Jesus  of  Nazaretli  never  lived— release  him,  or  I  die.  He  dies :  • 
and  though  a/e2o  deae^  he  is  a  martyr  to  the  truth  of  tlie  pretensions 
aad  diaracter  of  Jesus. 

-We  shall  now  present  to  this  audience  a  few  extracts  from  the  histo- 
rians of  those  times,  from  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  other 
public  documents: —    ■ 

^  JosBFHUS^  the  Jewish  liistorian,  was  colemporary  with  the  Apos- 
tles^ having  b^n  borii  in  the  year  37.  From  his  situation  and  habits, 
he  bad  every  access  to  know  all  that  took  place  at  the  rise  of  the  Chris- 
tian' religion. 

■/  Respecting  the  founder  of  this  religion,  Josephus  has  thought  fit 
to  be  silent  in  his  history.  The  present  copies  of  his  work  contain 
ooQ  passage  which  speaks  very  respectfully  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  as- 
cnbiss  to  him  the  diaracter  of  the  Messiah.  But  as  Josephus  did  not 
esabcace  Christianity,  and  as  tliis  passage  is  not  quoted  or  referred  to 
tiUtiiie  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  it  is,  for  these  and  other  rea 
scpSy  geaeraUy  accounted  spurious.  It  is  also  according  to  the  mau 
ne^of  Josephus,  in  other  parts  of  his  History,  to  pass  over  in  silence 
whftt  appeared  to  make  against  his  nation.  When  he  wrote,  tJie 
Ciliistian  religion. had  made  considerable  progress,  and  every  tlung 
reqiecting  it  must  have  been  well  known  to  him  He  had  therefore  no 
zoi^eway.  R  was  necessarry  either  to  enter  somewhat  particularly 
ixit^  the  subject,  or  to  pass  it  over  entirely.  To  have  mentioned  it,  as  is 
do^e  in  the  passage  in  question,  would  have  been  to  condemn  himself 
Hia testimony,  then,  to  Christianity,  is  found  in  his  silence;  and  espe  * 
cifjty  as  he  was  a  priest,  is  abundantly  strong.  Not  having  embraced , . 
tbe-Uhristian  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time,. being  unable  to  contra- 
dict the  facts  on  which  it  was  founded,  or  to  set  them  aside,  he  passes 
irifaietly  by.  The  minute  description  he  has  given  of  tlie  other  reli- 
gious sects  in  Judea,  fully  proves  that  his  silence  was  that  of  dcisign,  to 
^cb  his  circumstances  compelled  him. 

..^  His  account,  however,  of  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of  Judea,  of  ^ 
the  Princes  and  Rulers  wlio  governed  the  Yiation,  of  the  situations  of  f 
pUces,  of  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  of  tlic  manners  of  the  pco-  ^ 
pie,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  of  these  things  which  ^ 
we  have  in  the  Gospels.    In  addition  to  this,  he  has  given  a  decided 
testimony  to  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  also  an  account 
o^bis  being  put  to  death  by  Herod.     The  reason  he  assigns  for  his 
execution,  is  difierent  from  lliat  given  by  the  sacred  liistorian ;  but  as  to 
the  &ct,  there  is  an  entire  coincidence  between  tlicm.    His  words 
are— -«  Some  of  the  Jews  tliought  Herod's  army  was  destroyed  of  God, 
he  being  justly  punished  for  tlie  slaughter  of  John,  who  was  sumamed 
th?  Baptist.     For  Herod  had  put  that  good  man  to  deatli,  although  he 
exiiorted.  tlie  Jews,  after  having  exercised  virtue  and  righteousness  to- 
wuda  one  anotber,  and  having  performed  the  duties  of  Piefy  towards 
*  Vol.  2.  *^      6* 
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God,  to  oomo  10  baptism.  For  thus  baptism  would  bo  acceptliUe  to 
iiim,  not  if  they  abstained  from  some  sins  only,  but  if,  to  purity  of  body, 
Ihey  joined  a  soul  first  cleansed  by  righteousncRS.  But  when  many 
gathered  round  him,  for  they  ^'ore  much  pleased  with  tlie  hearing  of 
such  discourses,  Herod,  fearing  lest  the  people,  who  were  greatly  un- 
der the  influence  of  his  persuasion,  might  be  carried  to  some  insuiree- 
tion  (for  they  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  by  his  counsel)  judged  that  h 
might  be  better  to  seize  him  before  any  insurrection  was  made,  and  to 
take  him  of)*,  than,  ailer  affairs  were  disturbed,  to  repent  of  hu  neg^- 
gence.  Thus  he,  by  the  jealousy  of  Herod,  being  sent  bound  to  Mach* 
tenis,  was  tiiereput  to  death;  and  the  Jews  thought,  that,. on  account 
of  the  punishment  of  tliis  person,  destruction  had  befallen  the  army, 
God  being  displeased  with  llcrod.'^  In  this  passage,  JosephuB  attests 
John^s  preacliing  and  baptism,  and  the  general  attention  which  his  nun- 
i^^try  attracted,  as  well  as  liis  being  put  to  death  by  Herod. 

"  Under  tlje  Roman  government,  it  ^^^LS  custumary  for  governors  of 
provinces  to  send  to  the  Emperor  an  account  of  remariiable  transae- 
tions  in  the  places  where  they  resided.     Referring  to  this  custom,  Eif- 
^cbius  says — "Our   Saviour's  resurrection  being  much   talked  of 
^throughout  Palestmc,  Pilate  informed  the  Emperor  of  it,  as  likewise  of 
lliis  miracles,  wliicli  he  had  heard  of,  and  tliat,  being  raised  up  after  Jie 
Vad  been  put  to  death,  he  was  already  believed  by  many  to  be  a  God.^ 
These  accounts  were  never  made  public^  nor  were  any  similar  ones 
likely  to  be  published,  as  such  accounts  w<ere  intended  for  only  thein- 
ibrmalion  of  government.     Augustus  forbade  publishing  tlie  acts  of 
the  Ronato.     But  the  above  fact  is  attested  by  Justin  Martyr  in  his  first 
apology,  which,  in  the  year  140,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Anto- 
J  linus  Pius  and  tlie  senate  of  Rome.  Having  mentioned  the  cmcifixiaa 
of  Jesus,  and  some  of  the  circumstances  of  it,  lie  adds — ^^  And  that 
ihesc  things  were  so  done,  you   may  know  from  the  acts  made  in  the 
lime  of  Pontius  Pilate."    Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  about  the  year 
198,  having  spoken  of  our  Saviour's  crucifixion  and  resurrection,  his 
appearances  to  his  disciples,  and  his  ascension  to  Heaven  in  the  sight 
of  the  same  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  him  to  preadi  the  Gospel 
f)ver  the  world,  goes  on — "  Of  all  these  tilings  relating  to  Christ,  Pi- 
iatc,  in  his  conscience  a  Christian,  sent  an  account  to  Tiberius,  then 
Emperor."    - 

"  Jn  anotjier  part  of  the  same  Apology,  he  speaks  to  this  purpose :-« 

f*  There  wm  an  ancient  decree,  that  no  one  should  be  received  for  « 

/deity  uijess  he  was  first  approved  of  by  the  senate.  Tiberius,  in  whose 

/^  lime  the  Christian  religion  had  its  rise,  having  received  from  Pales- 

.;  line  in  Syria  aji  account  of  such  thing  as  manifested  our  SayiourVdi* 

j  yinity,  proposed  to  the  senate,  and  giving  his  own  vote  as  first  in  his 

favour,  that  he  should  be  placed  among  the  gods.     The  senate  reffiised, 

J  because  he  had  himltelf  declined  that  lionor.     Nevertheless,   the  Em- 

\  peror  persisted  in  his  own  opinion,  and  ordered,  that  if  any  accused 

^  the  Christians  tliey  should  be  punished."  / 

"  TJiese  testimonies  are  taken  from  public  Apologies  for  the  Chris 
^lan  religion  I  presc^tedtor  proposed  and  twimttmiody  to  the  Evipe 
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wi  and  schato  of  Rome,  or  to  magistrates  of  public  authority  and 
great  distinction  in  tlie  Roman  empire. 

"Tacitus,  tlie  Roman  historian,  was  born  in  tlie  year  61  or  62.  He 
was  Pnetor  of  Rome  under  Domitian  in   88,  and  Consul  in  the  short 
reign  of  Nerva  in  97.     In  giving  an  account  of  tlie  great  fire  at  Rome 
in  the  10th  of  Nero,  about  thirty  years  after  our  Itord^a  ascension,  he 
gayg — *<  To  suppress,  therefore,  this  common  nimour,''  (viz.  that  the 
Emperor  himself  had  set  fire  to  the  city,)  "  Nero  procured  others  to 
be  accused,  and  inflicted  exquisite  punishments  upon  those  people  who 
were  in  abhorrence  for  their  crimes,  and  were  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Christians.     They   had  their  denomination    from  Christus, 
who,  in  the  reign  •f  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  as  a  criminal  by  the 
procurator,    Pontius  Pilate.     This   pernicious  superstition,  though 
checked  for  a  while,  broke  out  again,  and  spread  not  only  over  Judea^ 
the  source  of  this  evil,  but  reached  the  city  also,  whither  flow  from  all 
quarters  all  things  vile  and  shameful,  and  where  Ihey  fijid  shelter  and 
encouragement.     At  first,  they  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed 
themselves  of  that  sect;  afterwards  avast  multitude,  discovered,  by 
them :  all  which  were  condemned,  not  so  much  for  the  crime  of  burning 
the  city,  as  for  their  enmity  to  mankind.     Their  executions  were  so 
contrived  as  to  expose  them  to  derision  and  cojitempt.     Some  were 
covered  over  widi  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs; 
some  were  crucified ;  others,  having  been  daubed  over  with  combusti- 
ble materials,  were  set  up  as  ligiits  in  the  night  time,  and  thus  burnt  to 
deatli.    Nero  made  use  of  his  own  gardens  as  a  theatre  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and    also  exhibited  the  diversions  of  the  circus,  sometimes 
standing  in  the  crowd  as  a  spectator,  in  tlie  habit  of  a  charioteer;  at 
other  times  driving  a  chariot  himself,  till  at  length  these  men,  though 
-nally  criminal,  and  deserving  exemplary  punishment,  began  to  be 
oommiserated  as  people  who  were  destroyed,  not  out  of  a  regard  to  the 
pablic  wel&re,  but  only  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  one  man.'^ 

**  Such  is  the  testunony  of  Tacitus,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  with  the 
Apostles,  to  the  principal  facts  which  relate  to  tbe  origin  of  the  Gos-r 
pel,  as  well  as  to  its  rapid  progress.  He  here  attests  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  put  to  death  as  a  malefactor,  by  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  under 
Tiberius;  that,  from  Christ,  the  people  cidled  Christians  took  their 
name;  that  this  religion  had  its  rise  in  Judea;  that  thence  it  was  prop  • 
agated  into  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  far  as  Rome,  where  Christians 
were  .very  numerous;  and  that  they  were  reproached  and  hated,  and 
underwent  many  and  grievous  sufferings. 

^  Suetonius,  another  eminent  Roman  historian,  was  bom  about  the 
year  70.  He  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Emperor  Claudi- 
«Sy  who  reigned  from  the  year  41  to  54,  that  <<he  banished  the  Jews- 
ftcqn  Rome,  who  were  continually  making  disturbances,  Chrestus  be*-- 
ing  their  leader.^'  The  first  Christians  being  of  the  Jewish  nation;' 
were  for  a  while  confounded  with  the  rest  of  that  people,  and  shared 
in  the  hardships  that  were  imposed  on  them.  This  account,  however, 
attests  what  is  said  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  (xviii.  2,)  that  Claudi- 
tM  had  comxnandedftU  Jews  to  depart  torn  lUttie^  when  A^uila  uti 
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Priscilla,  two  Jewish  ClirisLians,  were  compelled  to  leave  it.     lu  tifis? 
life  of  Nero,  whose  reign  began  in  64,  and  ended  in  68,  SaetoniiU:: 
says, ''  The  Christians  too  were  punished  with  death:  a  sort  of  peofrfe,:: 
addicted  to  a  new  and  mischievous  superstition.^'  ,  . .  >: 

^<  On  the  foregoing  passage  of  Tacitus,  and  in  reference  to  the  perso-. 
cution  of  the  Christians  under  Nero,  Gibbon  remarks,  ^^  The  mogt  accp^ 
tical  criticism  is  obliged  to  respect  the  truth  of  this  extraordinary  fiu$t|-i  • 
and  the  integrity  of  this  celebrated  passage  of  Tacitus.    The  foisaer:' 
is  confirmed  by  the  diligent  and  accurate  Suetonius,  who  nk^tionr/ 
the  punishment  which  Nero  inflicted  on  the  Christians  ^'  i  v 

<<  In  this  persecution  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  beheaded.  .      h;; 

'^  The  reign  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  under  whom  the  second  p^,-. 
secution  of  the  Christians  took  place,  be^an  in  the  year  81,  and  term-; 
nated  in  the  year  96,    Domitian  made  inquiry  afler  the  posterity  of- 
Dand,  and  two  men  were  brought  before  him  of  that  &mily.   ;<'  At.- 
thai  time,''  says  Hegesippus,  <<  there  were  yet  remaining  of  th&kiadied 
of  Christ  the  grandsons  of  Jude,  who  wafi  called  his  brother  accoidiog  ,. 
to  the  flesh.    These  some  accused  as  being  of  the  race  of  Davidt  ^^'^ 
Evocatus  brought  them  before  Domitianus  Coesar;  for  be  tQO|i|«.. 
afraid  of  the  coming  of  the  Christy  as  well  as  Herod.^'    Of  these  ni^ 
Mr.  Gibbon  says,  <<  They  frankly  confessed  their  royal  origin,  and  ib^i^ 
near  relation  to  the  Messiah ;  but  they  disclaimed  any  temponU  yi?i^:v  ■ 
and  professed  that  his  kingdom,  ■  which  they  devoutly  expected».=mP:'? 
purely  of  a  spiritual  and  angelic  nature.     When  they  were  examjuaitT 
concerning  theix  origin  and  occupation,  they  shewed  their  hands,  bar-  : 
dened  with  daily  labour,  and  declared  that  they  derived  tlieir  whpk. 
subsistence  from  the  cultivation  of  a  farm  near  Cocaba,  of  the  extent 
of  about  24  English  acres,  and  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  pouad^. 
sterling.     The  grandsons  of  St.  Jude  were  dismissed  with  compassion;' 
and  contempt. 

"  During  the  third  persecution,  which  began  in  the  year  100,  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny  was  appointed, 
pro-consul  of  Bitliynia,  a  province  of  the  Roman  lijmpire,  on  tlieEuz- 
ine  Sea.  In  that  distant  country  there  were  now  vast  numbeis  of 
Christians,  against  whom  the  pro-consul,  according  to  the  Emperor's 
edict,  used  great  severity.  Being  desirous  of  more  full  information 
how  to  proceed  against  the  Christians,  and  "  being  moved,"  as  Eusebiua 
says,  "  at  the  multitude  of  those  who  were  slain  for  tlie  faith,"  h^  wrote: 
the  following  letter  to  Trajan,  in  the  year  107,  which  was  formerly  no- 
ticed, and  in  the  same  year  received  the  Emperor's  rescript. 

"  Pliny,  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  wisheth  iiealth  and  happiness.    It 
is  my  constant  custom,  sir,  to  refer  myself  to  you,  in  all  matters  cod« 
corning  which  I  have  any  doubt.    For  who  can  better  direct  me  y/hejKi 
I  hesitate,  or  instruct  me  where  I  am  ignorant?    I  have  never  boey^: 
present  at  any  trials  of  Christians;  so  that  I  know  not  well  what  iQ.the-.: 
subject-matter  of  punishment  or  of  inquiry,  or  what  strictness  ought  to 
be  used  in  either..  Norhavo  I  been  a  little  perplexed  to  defemunei 
whether  any  difference  ought  to  be  made  upon  account  of  age,  or  whft:.  ^ 
ther  the  young  and  tendez,  and  the  full  grown  and  robusty  ought.  t9-l».. ; 
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tinted  all  alike;  whether  repentance  should  entitle  to  pardon,  or  whc* 
ther  all  who  have  once  been  Christians  ought  to  be  punished,  though 
tbey  are  now  no  longer  so;  whether  the  name  itself,  although  no  crimes 
be  detected,  or  crimes  only  belonging  to  the  name,  ought  to  be  punish- 
ed.    Concerning  ail  these  things  I  am  in  doubt. 

'fin  the  mean  time  I  have  taken  this  course  with  all  who  have  been 
brought  before  me,  and  have  been  accused  as  Christians.  I  have  put 
the  question  to  them,  Whether  they  were  Christians?  Upon  their 
confessing  to  me  that  they  were,  I  repeated  the  question  a  second  and 
a  third  time,  threatening  also  to  punish  them  with  death.  Such  as 
still  persisted,  I  ordered  away  to  be  punished;  for  it  was  no  doubt 
witlrme,  whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  iheir  opinion,  that  contuma- 
cy and  inflexible  obstinacy  ought  to  be  punished.  There  were  others 
of  the  same  infatuation,  whom,  because  they  are  Roman  citizens,  I 
have  noted  down  to  be  sent  to  the  city. 

"In  a  short  time,  the  crime  spreading  itself,  even  whilst  under  pcr^ 
secution,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  divers  sorts  of  people  came  in  my 
WBj.  An  information  was  presented  to  me,  without  ofientioning  tlie 
aotbor,  containing  the  names  of  many  persons,  who,  upon  exapiina- 
tioOy  denied  that  they  were  Christians,  or  had  ever  been  so;  who  re- 
peated after  me  an  invocation  of  tlie  gods,  and  with  wine  and  fhmkin- 
cense  made  supplication  to  your  image,  which,  for  that  purpose,  I  had 
BSfteed  to  be  brought  and  set  before  them,  together  with  the  statues  of 
be  deities.  Moreover  they  reviled  the  name  of  Christ,  none  of  which 
things,  as  is  said,  they  who  are  really  Christians  can  by  any  means  be 
nHfeipeUed  to  do.    These,  therefore,  I  thought  proper  to  discharge. 

^Others  were  named  by  an  informer,  who  at-  first  ccxifessed  them- 
selves  Christians,  and  afterwards  denied  it;  the  rest  said  they  had  been 
Christians,  but  had  left  them  some  three  years  ago,  some  longer,  and 
one  or  more  above  20  years.  They  all  worshipp^  your  image,  and  the 
stataes  of  the  gods; — these  also  reviled  Christ.  They  affirmed  that 
the  ivhole  of  their  fault  or  error  lay  in  this,  that  they  were  wont  to  meet 
together,  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was  light,  and  sing  among  themselves 
tftfernately  a  h3rmn  to  Christ  as  Grod;  and  bind  thems^lJ^es  by  an  oath, 
not  to  the  commission  of  any  wickedness,  but  not  to  be  guil^  of  theft, 
or  robbery,  or  adultery,  never  to  falsify  tlieir  word,  nor  to  deny  a  pledge 
cohimitted  to  them^  when  called  upon  to  return  it.  When  these  tilings 
wane  performed,  it  was  their  custom  to  separate,  and  then  to  come  to- 
gether again  to  a  meal,  which  they  ate  in  common,  without  any  disor  • 
der  j  but  tliis  they  had  forborne  since  the  publication  of  my  edict, 
by  which,  according  to  your  commands,  I  prohibited  assemblies. 

<*  Afler  receiving  this  account,  I  judged  it  the  more  necessary  to  ex- 
amine, and  that  by  torture,  two  maid -servants,  which  were  called  min- 
istefs.  But  I  have  discovered  nothing  beside  a  bad  and  excessive  su-* 
peCstition. 

<*  Suspending  therefore  all  judicial  proceedings,  I  have  recourse  to 
yoa  for  advice;  for  it  has  appeared  unto  me  a  matter  highly  deserving 
consideration,  especially  upon  account  of  the  grsat  number  of  persons 
vho  aie  in  danger  of  suflfering;  for  many  of  all  ages,  and  every  rank,  of 
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both  sexes  likewise,  are  accused,  and  will  bo  accused.  Nor  Lcs  th^ 
contagion  of  this  superstition  seize4  cities  only,  but  the  lesser  towns  al- 
so, and  the  open  country.  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  that  it  may  bo 
reitrained  and  corrected.  It  is  certain  that  tlie  temples,  which  were 
almost  forsaken,  begin  to  bo  more  frequented.  And  the  sacred  solem* 
nities,  afler  a  long  intermission,  are  revived.  Victims  likewise  are  ev- 
ery where  bought  up,  whereas  for  some  time  there  were  few  purcha- 
sers. Whence  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  numbers  of  men  might  be 
reclaimed,  if  pardon  were  granted  to  those  who  shall  repent." 

To  the  above  letter,  the  Emperor  Trajan  sent  the  following  answer: 

*<  Trajan  to  Pliny,  wisheth  health  and  happiness. 

"  You  liave  taken  the  right  method,  my  Pliny,  in  your  proceedings 
with  those  who  have  been  brought  before  you  as  Christians ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  any  one  rule  that  shall  hold  universally.  They 
are  not  to  be  sought  for.  If  any  are  brought  before  you,  and  are  con- 
victed, they  ought  to  be  punished*  However,  he  that  denies  his  being 
a  Christian,  and  makes  it  evident  in  fact,  that  is,  by  supplicating  to  our 
gods,  though  he  be  suspected  to  have  been  so  formerly,  let  him  be  par- 
doned upon  repentance.  But  in  no  case,  of  any  crime  whatever,  may 
a  bill  of  information  be  received,  witliout  being  signed  by  him  who 
prefents  it  j  for  thit  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  unworthy  of 
my  government." 

<'  In  the  above  letters,  we  have  a  public  and  authentic  attestation  to 
the  amazing  growth  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  had  made  sacb 
progress  in  the  remote  country  of  Bithynia,  that  the  pagan  temples 
were,  according  to  Pliny,  "almost  forsaken;"  he  also  mentions  that 
there  had  been  Christians  in  that  country  twenty  years  before.  Their 
blameless  lives,  the  piirity  of  their  religious  worship,  their  obedience 
to  their  civil  rulers,  in  giving  up  what  they  did  not  consider  to  be  en- 
joined by  Divine  authority,  and  their  fortitude  in  suffering,  and  steady 
perseverance  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  are  all  unequivocally  atte^ed  by 
their  persecutors. 

'•  The  Emperor  Adrian  was  l)orn  in  the  year  76.  lie  reigned  20 
years  from  the  death  of  Trajan,  in  117.  Trajan's  edict  being  still  i» 
Ibrce  against  the  Christians,  they  suffered  persecution  under  Adrian's 
reign,  although  he  published  no  new  edict  against  them.  Upon  occa- 
sion, however,  of  the  apologies  which  Quadratus  and  Aristides  presen- 
ted to  him  at  Athens  in  the  year  126,  that  persecution  was  moderated. 
Of  Aristides,  Jerome  says,  "  he  was  a  most  eloquent  Athenian  philos- 
opher, and  in  his  former  habit  he  presented  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  at 
the  same  time  with  Quadratus,  a  book  containing  an  account  of  our 
sect,  that  is  an  apology  for  the  Christians,  which  is  still  extant,  a  mon- 
ument with  the  learned  of  his  ingenuity."  This  apology  is  now  lost. 
To  Quadratus  was  ascribed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  "  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles."  The  following  is  all  thatremainS' 
of  tlie  Apology  which  he  presented  to  Adrian.  "  The  works  of  our 
Saviour  were  always  conspicuous,  for  they  were  real,  both  they  that 
were  healed,  and  they  that  were  raised  from  the  dead;  who  were  seen 
not  only  when  they  were  healed  or  raised,  but  for  a  long  time  after-i 
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wards;  nor  only  whilst  he  dwelt  on  this  earth,  but  also  after  his  depar« 
ture,  and  for  a  good  wliile  after  it,  in  so  much  tliat  some  of  them  hare 
reached  to  our  times." 

«  We  are  informed  by  Eusebius,  that "  Serenius  Granianus,  proconsul, 
wrote  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  that  it  seemed  to  him  unjust  tliat  tiie 
Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  only  to  gratify  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  without  trial."  The  apologies  of  Aristides  and  Quadratus, 
presented  about  the  same  time  with  the  above  letter,  appear  to  have 
contributed  to  procure  the  following  favourable  rescript  from  the  Em- 
peror Adrian.  "Adrian  to  Manucius  Fundanus:  I  have  received  a 
letter  written  to  me  by  tlie  illustrious  Serenius  Granianus,  whom  you 
have  succeeded.  It  seems  then  to  me,  that  this  is  an  afikir  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without  being  examined  into,  if  it  were 
only  to  prevent  disturbance  being  given  to  people,  and  that  you  may 
not  be  left  for  informers  to  practise  their  wicked  arts.  If,  therefore, 
the  people  of  the  province  will  appear  publicly,  and  in  a  legal  way 
charge  the  Christians,  that  they  may  answer  for  themselves  in  court, 
let  them  take  that  course,  and  not  proceed  by  importunate  demand.^ 
and  loud  clamours  only.  For  it  is  much  th^-  best  method  if  any  bring 
accusations,  that  you  should  take  cognizance  of  them.  If,  then,  any 
cue  shall  accuse  and  make  out  any  thing  contrary  to  the  laws,  do  you 
determine  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime;  hut,  by  Hercules,  if 
tJhfi  charge  be  only  a  calumny,  do  you  take  care  to  punish  the  author 
of  it  with  the  severiiy  it  deserves." 

*^  In  the  above  rescript,  Trajan's  edict  is  not  repealed :  according  to 
which,  if  a  man  was  accused  and  proved  to  be  a  Christian,  a  President 
is  required  to  punish  him,  unless  he  recant.  But  in  a  considerable 
degree,  this  rescript  was  favorable  to  the  Christians.  And  tlie  perse- 
cution,  which  before  had  been  violent,  was  now  restrained  and  mod- 
crated. 

^  Besides  the  rescript,  there  is  a  letter  of  Adrian  to  Servianus,  (hus- 
band of  Paulina,  the  Emperor's  sister,)  who  was  consul  in  the  year  134. 
<^  Adrian  Augustus,  to  the  consul  Servianus,  wisheth  health.  I  have 
Iband  Egypt,  my  dear  Servianus,  which  you  commended  to  me,  all  over 
fickle  and  inconstant,  and  continually  shaken  by  the  slightest  reports 
of  fiune.  The  worsliippers  of  Serapis  are  Christians,  and  they  are  de- 
voted to  Sera[HS,  who  call  themselves  Christ's  bishops.  There  is  no 
ruler  of  the  J^ish  synagogue,  no  Samaritan,  no  presbyter  of  the 
Christians,  no  mathematician,  nt>  soothsayer,  no  anointer,  even  the  pat- 
riaich,  if  be  should  come  to  Egypt,  would  be  required  by  ^ome  to  wor- 
ship Senipis,  by  others  Christ.  A  seditious  and  turbulent  sort  of  men. 
However,  the  city  is  rich  and  populous.  Nor  are  any  idle;  some  are 
employed  in  making  glass,  others  paper,  others  in  weaving  linen.  They 
liave  one  God ;  him  the  Christians,  him  the  Jews,  him  all  the  Gentile 
people  worship.'^ 

^  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  above  letter  the  Christians  in  Egypt, 
«i  Id  their  worship,  and  in  other  respects,  are  confounded  with  the 
«lber  Egyptian^.  Bat  the  inaccuracy  of  the  representation  in  these 
tbiAgi  ^kies  not  jnv^idi^te  the  general  fact,  which  (be  Enneror  here 
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authenticates,  that  the  Christians,  wiihin  a  century  after  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus,  were  so  numerous  tltroui^hout  Egypt. 

"  .\jrroNiNU3  surnained  ihe  Pious,  succeeded  Adrian  in  the  year  138, 
To  this  Emperor,  Justin  Martyr  presented  at  Rome  his  first  apology 
in  the  year  140.  It  is  inscribed  in  this  manner.  <'To  the  Emperor 
Titus  JElius  Adrianus  Antoninus  the  Pious,  and  to  his  son  Verissimus 
and  Lucius,  and  tlie  Senate,  and  all  the  people  of  the  Romans,  in  he- 
half  of  men  gathered  out  of  all  nations,  who  are  unjustly  hated  and  ill 
treated,  I,  Justin,  son  of  Piiscus,  son  of  Bacchius,  one  of  them  of  the 
city  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  that  part  of  Syria  which  is  called  Palestine, 
making  this  address  and  supplication.''  The  followincr  are  the  con- 
cludiug  words  of  this  apology:  "On  the  day  called  Sunday  we  all 
meet  together ;  on  which  day  Jesus  Clirist  our  Saviour  rose  from  the 
dead;  on  the  day  before  Saturday  he  was  crucified;  and  on  the  day  af- 
ter Saturday,  which  is  Sunday,  he  appeared  to  his  Apostles  and  disci- 
ples, and  taught  them  those  things  which  we  have  set  before  you,  and 
refer  to  your  consideration.  If  these  things  appear  agreeable  to  rea- 
son and  truth,  pay  a  regard  to  them ;  if  they  appear  trifling,  reject  them 
as  such ;  but  do  not  treat  as  enemies,  nor  appoint  capital  punishment 
to  those  who  have  done  no  harm ;  for  we  foretel  unto  you  that  you 
v/ill  not  escape  the  future  judgment  of  God  if  you  persist  in  uoright- 
eousness:  and  we  shall  say,  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done." 

^'  The  copy  of  an  edict  said  to  be  presented  to  the  states  in  Asia,  in 
ronsequence  of  the  above  and  other  representations  from  Chnstiana, 
15  still  extant.  It  contains  a  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Chris- 
tians ;  but  as  its  genuineness  is  doubted  by  some,  it  is  here  omitted,  a^ 
well  as  every  thinw  among  these  early  testimonies,  of  whose  genuine 
ness  there  is  the  smallest  doubt. 

"Marcus  A  ntonixtjs  the  philosopher,  succeeded  Antoninus  Phis 
as  Emperor,  in  the  year  161.  There  is  still  extant  a  book  writteu 
by  him  called  his  "Meditations."  In  the  eleventh  book,  the  follow 
ing  passage  occurs,  in  which  he  mentions  the  Christians.  **  What  a 
soul  is  that  which  is  prepared,  even  now  presently,  if  needinl,  to  be 
separated  from  the  body,  whether  it  be  to  be  extinguished,  or  to  be 
dispersed,  or  to  subsist  still.  But  this  readiness  must  proceed  firoma 
well  weighed  judgment,  not  from  mere  obstinacy  like  the  Christians. 
And  it  should  be  done  considerately,  and  with  gravity,  without  tragical 
exclamations,  aiKi  so  as  to  persuade  anotiier." 

''  The  foregoing  passage  contains  an  attestation  to  the  fortitude  of 
tlie  Christians  who  lived  in  the  age  next  to  the  Apostles,  grounded  « 
the  assured  conviction  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  for  which  they  vat 
fered  so  much.  The  Emperor  was  a  bigot  in  religion  and  in  pfaokBO* 
phy;  and  nothing  but  his  prejudice  against  Christianity  can  accoant 
for  his  condemning  that  fortitude  which  he  ought  to  have  approved. 

"  He  ascribes  the  willinj^ness  of  the  Christians  to  die  to  obstina^, 
and  says,  that  <^  a  man  ought  to  resign  life  only  upon  a  well   fyaaii 
judorment,  and  considerately.**'    But  did  not  tbe  Christians  die  in  Ab 
manner?    He  says,  <'  it  should  be  done  with  gravity,  and  withont  tpg*    I 
2eal  exclamations/'  upon  which  it  l^s  been  obsarvedj  th^t  '<  i%m  no     : 
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a  little  strange  tbat  a  Stoic,  whose  writings  are  full  of  alleciatinn,  and 
are  all  over  tragical,  should  blame  the  Christians  for  not  dying  with- 
«ut  tragical  noise  and  exclamation.  If  they  then  called  upon  Cod  and 
C3iri8t;if  they  then  exhorted  their  brethren  to  constancy  and  perseve- 
rance; if  they  expressed  a  contempt  of  this  world  and  its  fading  enjoy- 
ments; if  they  spake  in  sublime  strains  of  the  felicities  of  the  world  to 
come;  in  a  word,  if  they  triumphed  in  death,  as  some  of  them  did,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  absurd  or  unreasonable,  nothing  but  what  is  truly  admi- 
rable. The  heathen  people  around  them  wanted  nothing  to  make 
them  sensible  of  it  but  a- better  knowledge  of  the  Christian  principles; 
snch  a  persuasion  of  the  boundless  power  and  goodness  of  the  Ovm 
Oud,  creator  of  all,  and  a  well  grounded  expectation  of  eternal  life." 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  the  great  persecution  against  the  churchea 
at  Lyons  and  Vienne  in  France,  some  account  of  which  has  been  giv- 
en already,  took  place  under  this  Emperor,  who  therefore  ought  not  to 
have  spoken  in  this  manner  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Christians. 

"  Marcuses  expressions  denote  great  uncertainty  concerning  a  future 
state  of  existence.  He  is  doubtfbl  whether  the  soul,  when  so»*araied 
from  the  body,  shall  be  "  extinguished  or  dispersed,  or  shall  still  ,«ub- 
tsist."  He  says  again, "  To  what  purpose  all  this?  ....  You  have  made 
yonr  voyage,  and  arrived  at  your  port.  Go  ashore ;  if  into  another  life, 
the  gods  are  there;  if  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  you  will  be  no  longer 
distracted  by  pains  and  pleasures,  nor  be  in  subjection  to  this  menu 
vessel." 

Such  was  the  amount  of  the  speculations  of  Heathen  philosophere 
respecting  a  fiiture  state;  yet,  with  but  few  exceptxins,  tliey  went  hand 
in  hand  in  violently  opposing  that  Gospel,  which,  presonting  to  all 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it,  the  most  indubitable  evidence 
of  its  divine  original,  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 

To  trace  thw  chain  of  evidence  any  further,  would  be  superfluous. — 
Nothing  can  be  more  fully  authenticated  than  what  has  been  brouglit 
forward  on  this  head;  all  of  which  so  forcibly  reminds  us  of  what  Paul 
tald  before  King  Agrippa — ^'  This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer.'" 
'    From  these  documents,  it  is  incontrbvertibly  evident  that  the  estab  • 
lishmentand  progress  of  Christianity  was  a  matter  of  public  and  gene 
lal  notoriety;  that  it  arrested  the  attention  of  all  jranks  and  degrees  of 
men,  Jewish  and  Pagan;  that  all  antiquity,  Jewish  and  Christian,  aid'^ 
init  the  Gospel  facts;  namely,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  a  Jew,  be- 
eune  the  author  of  a  new  religion  in  Judea,  was  of  the  most  obscure 
l^rth|  was  famous  for  supernatural  powers;  was  crucified  in,  or  near 
the  metropolis,  under  Pontius  Pilate,  then  procurator  of  Judea — that 
this  suppressed  the  cause  for  a  little  time;  that  his  resurrection,  or  some 
onexpected  drcumstance,  caused  it  to  revive  and  progress  with  uncon 
trollable  power; that  immense  multitudes  in  Judea  and  in  all  parts  of 
Ae Roman  empire  embraced  it;  that  the   Christians  were  a  virtuous, 
'pftHenty  and  religions  people,  only  censured  for  their  inflexible  adhe- 
'  r^ce  to.  the  Gospel   facts,  and  unequivocal  reprobation  of  idolatry, 
"^Aidi  the  Romans  called  "  obstinacy  ;'^^  that  thoy  endured  every  kind 
:^-'Vpl.  2.  6 
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■>f  indignity,  perSGCiition,  torture  and  death,  rather  than  to  renouncQ 
' heir  confidence  in  Jesus,  and  their  hopes  of  future  happiness. 

It  is  also  unquestionably  evident,  that  it  spread  with  the  utmost  TSf- 

riidity  over  all  the  Roman  empire;  and  in  about  two  centuries  after  the 

'loath  of  the  Apostles,  did,  in  despite  of  the  power  of  circumstances,  and 

\  ?ilr.  Owen's  whole  theory,  establish  itself  upon  tlie  ruins  of  all  tire  an- 

■i  perstitions  of  ancient  Rome.     In  whatever  light  we  view  the  conTW- 

;' sion  of  Constantino,  whether  as  sincere  or  feigned — (the  latter  is  the 

■  aiore  probable) — it  proves  that  Christianity  had  won  sbe  day  in  leaven- 

:  lag  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  the  millions  composing  this  immense  ewh 

.piro,  before  it  had  any  favor  shewn  it  by  the  civil  magistrates,  or  had  a 

N? in^rl 3  lejal  provision  in  its  favor.     From  the  partial  survey  which  we 

,-«Te  now  able  to  take  of  all  the  documents  before  us,  with  others  of  a 

!;indre(l  nature,  it  appears  to  me,  at  least,  that  lie  must  believe  a  great- 

'T  miracle  than  any  whicli  Christianity  exhibits,   because  altogether 

"ontrary  to  reason  and  experience,  who  can  prevail  upon  himself  to 

/  'hink  that  Thristianity  is  either  the  ofispring  of  fraud  or  fiction;  or  that 

,  ii  is  net,  v.'hat  it  purports  to  be,  a  religion  of  supernatural  and  divine 
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All  sorti?  of  Vi'itnessos  attest  the  trutli  of  the  pretensions  of  Jesus 
Ohrist — friends,  enemies,  neutrals — Jews,  Christians,  Pagans — belie- 
vers, unbelievers,  and  apostates.  But  still  the  pillars  are  the  twelve 
Apostio?.  -3'hcre  is  admirably  worked  up  in  their  testimony,'  more  of 
/t!ie  constituents  o^ demonstration,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  testimony 
'.over  exhibited  on  earth,  it  is  a  species  of  testimony,  which,  when 
.well  understood  and  carefully  \veigljeJ,  produces  a  certainty  in  the 
\iiiind  not  inferior  to  tlie  certainty  derived  ftom  demonstration. 

*•  It  is  a  very  lingular  circumstance,'"*  as  one  observes,  "  in  this  tcs- 
tiinony,  that  it  is  such  as  nolenfrth  of  time  can  diminish.  It  is  foun- 
ded upon  tlie  universal  principles  of  human  nature,  '  upon  maxims 
v;hic]i  arc  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  oj^jrate  with  equal  strengtli  in  all 
n^.ankind,  under  all  the  varieties  of  temper  and  habit  of  constitution.— 
K' J  long  as  it  shall  be  contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  human 
rni:id  to  delight  in  falsehood  for  its  own  sake,  so  long  as  it  shall  be  true 
that  no  man  willingly  propagates  a  lie  to  his  own  detriment  and  to  no 
purpose,  so  long  it  will  be  certain  that  the  Apostles  were  serious 
and  sincere  in  the  assertion  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  So  long  as  it 
ishall  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  twelve  men  could  all  be  deceived  in  the 
person  of  a  friend  with  whom  they  had  lived  three  years,  so  long  it 
will  be  certain  that  the  Apostles  were  competent  to  judge  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  fact  which  they  asserted.  So  long  as  it  shall  be  in  the 
nature  of  man,  for  his  own  interest  and  ease  to  be  dearer  than  that  o{ 
another  to  himself,  so  long  it  will  be  an  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
twelve  men  should  persevere  for  years  in  the  joint  attestation  of  a  lie, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  every  individual  of  the  conspiracy,  and  with- 
out any  jointer  separate  advantage;  when  any  one  of  them  had  it  in 
hi3  power,  by  a  discovery  of  the  frauds  to  advance  his  own  fame  and 
fortune,  by  the  sacrifice  of  nothing  more  dear  to  himself,  than  the  rep- 
utation of  the  rest ;  and  so  long  will  it  bQ  incredible,  that  Uie  story  of  our 
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Lorded  resurrection  was  a  fiction,  which  the  twelve  men  (to  mention  n<> 
greater  number)  with  unparalleled  fortitude,  and  with  equal  folly  conspi 
red  to   support ;  so  longj  therefore,  as  tlie  evangelical  history  shall  br^ 
preserved,  so  long  as  the  books  are  extant,  so  long  the  credibility  of 
the  Apostle's  testimony  will  remain  whole  and  unbroken." 

But  still  wc  cannot  dismiss  this  topic,  uiitil  we  glance  at  the  other 
two  commemorative  institutions.  For  not  only  is  there  a  commcmoro' 
rathe  day,  but  two  commemoratwe  actioTis,  instituted  to  speak  forth 
tbe  cert&inty  and  importance  of  this  event.  These  are  the  Lard*8  Sup- 
per BJid  Christian  Lmnarnon^  or  BS  it  is  often  called  Christian  Bap- 
turn.— I  place  the  Lord's  aupper  first;  because  first  instituted,  and  be- 
cause it  commemorates  an  event  prior  t6  those  which  Baptism  chiefly 
contemplates.  Before  the  Messiah  was  betrayed,  on  the  night  of  the 
PSassover,  he  institutes  ihid  breaking  and  eaiing  of  a  loaf ,  and  the 
drizddng  of  a  cup  of  wine^  jointly  among  his  disciples ;  as  symbolically 
£ommemorative  of  the  wounding  or  breaking  of  bis  body  even  unto 
death)  and  the  shedding  of  his  blood  as  the  seal  of  the  love  of  God  to 
man,  as  a  «»» offerings  ^  k  sacrifice  for  sin,  indicative  of  the  ^rea^l^a- 
e^jfication;  of  the  reconciliation  of  a  sinful  world' to  the  character  and 
government  of  God,  This  wonderful  scheme  or  plan  of  things  for  the 
r^emption  of  man,  now  consummated  by  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God,  was  to  be  adumbrated  or  portrayed  in  a  solemn  com- 
memorative institution,  from  ihat  moment  till  the  end  of  time.  And 
sp  in  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  Christian  communities  on  the  com- 
memorative day,  this  commemorative  action,  this  Christian  festival,  is 
to  be,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  observed.  Not  a  single  first  day 
of  the  week  has  since  transpired,  not  one  week  since  the  first  constitu- 
tion of  the  Christian  church,  without  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  sup-^ 
per.  Till  the  days  of  Constantine,  it  was  universal  in  every  Christiau 
congregation  on  earth ;  and  although  some  churches  made  the  celebra- 
tion  of  the  Lord^s  death  an  annual  or  semi-annual  thing,  yet  the  Ro- 
inanists  themselves,  and  some  of  those  called  dissenters,  have  never 
pretermitted  this  observance. 

.  The  four  grand  criteria  of  Leslie  in  all  their  force,  apply  to  this  in- 
stitution— the  death  of  Jesus  was  a  public  and  sensible  fact — exhibited 
in  the  face  of  open  day,  and  before  many  witnesses — the  supper  insti- 
tuted in  anticipation  of  it,  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  has  con- 
tinued from  that  time  till  the  present  moment,  now  nearly  1800  years, 
jind  in  defiance  of  scepticism,  will  continue  till  Jesus  comes  to  judge- 
the  world. 

After  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  before  his  ascension  into  Ileav  • 
cn,  his  last  act  is  the  institution  of  Christian  immersion  into  the  name 
of  the  FeUher,  and  of  the  5on,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lie  introduces 
1  nb  institution  by  avowing  that  "  all  authokity  in  Hcwoen  Sf  earth 
was  delegated  to  him  as  tie  Son  of  man.''  "  Therefore,"  adds  Le,  "go 
you,  my  Apostles,  into  all  the  world,  and  convert  the  nations,  hapti- 
zMg  them  into  the  name,^'  &c.  I  would  not  be  thought,  my  friends,  to 
be  influenced  by  any  sectarian  peculiarity  in  speaking  of  this  institution. 
Itrost  I  have  given  you  evidence,  at  least,  that  I  have  ko  sectional,  par- 
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1  izan,  or  sectarian  feelings  in  tliis  common  cau^e.  I  am  sorry  tliat  tbe  na- 
ming of  this  institution  in  English  gives  o^nce  to  some,  I  choose  here  to 
use  tiie  Greek  word  baptizing  instead  of  the  English  word  immersing  ;Qnd- 
•    I  would  not  mention  Uiis  institution  at  this  time,  if  I  could  do  justice  to 
this  cause  without  it.     But  we  all  agree,  and  know,  and  feel,  that 
this  commemorative  institution  is  one  of  the  memorials^  yes,  one  of  the 
most  important  monnmental  actions  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
^vhat  is  called  the  Christian  world.     For  while  the  Lord's  day  com- 
Lmemorates  merely  tlie  time  of  the  Resurrection,  while  the  Lord's  Sup' 
f  per  commemorates  merely  the  death  of  the  Redeemer — this  institution 
■  commemorates  his  deaik,  burial  and  resurrection — the  former  indirectly^ 
the  latter  two — directly,  symbolically  and  explicitly.     All  Christians 
know  that  this  was  the  converting  actf  or,   to  speak  less  o^nsively,  it  . 
was  the  act  enjoined  in  the  commission  for  converting  the  nations  of 
the  world.     Hence  the  very  place  which  it  occupies,  and  the  relation 
which  it  bears  to  tlie  object  and  end  of  the  mission,  gives  great  empha- 
sis  to  it.    "  Disciple  the  nations,  baptizing  tliem  into  the  name,  or  con- 
vert tlic  nations,  baptizing,"  <fcc.     The  active  participle^  shews  its  im- 
portance, as  much  as  the  words  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus,  "  Except  a  man 
be  bom  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit^  he  cannot  enter  my  kingdom**  (that 
was  the  kingdom  which  he  was  about  to  establish  upon  this  earth«) — 
But  all  Christendom  agree  in  this,  that  this  is  the^r^f  action,  ne-» 
cessary  to  making  or  forming  a  disciple.     Even  some  of  our  brethren 
are  so  impatient  for  its  influences,  that  they  carry  their  new  born  in- 
llints  to  it.     All  this  proves  that  all  Christendom  now,  as  they  did  from 
the  beginning,  esteemed  this  as  tlie  first  B.cf,  formative  of  a  disciple  of 
Christ ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  a  profession,  or  public  avowal  of  Christianity, 
imports.     And  why  has  this  been  almost  as  universal  as  Christianity 
itself?    Because  that  it  alludes  to,  and  commemorates,  the  great  fact* 
— the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Christ.    Jesus  died,  was  buried,  and 
rose  again.     So  we  die  unto  all  authority  and  hope,  save  that  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  consequently  unto  sin  in  this  act.     We, 
\       as  all  dead  persons  are,  are  then  buried  with  Christ  for  a  short  time;  he 
\     ft)r  a  short  time  in  the  earth,  and  we  for  a  short  time  in  the  water.     We 
\    also  rise  with  him;  he  rose  from  the  dead,  and  we  rise  from  our  death 
\  upto  sin ;  to  walk,  and  live,  and  rejoice  in  a  new  life.     He  died  unto 
Mn  once;  but  rose  released,  or  '\justified  by  the  Spirit^"^  from  all  im- 
putation; so  we  rise  reloPvoed  from  sin,  j^ardoned,  justified,  believing  in 
him  lis  "  having  been  delivered  for  our  offence?,  and  raised  for  our  jus- 
tification."    So  admirably  exact  is  this  commemorative  institution, 
which  is  now,  and  has  been  almost  incessantly  observed,  since  the  a&- 
consion  of  Jesus  into  Heaven.     From  the  dcLy  of  Pentecost  till  now, 
not  an  hour,  and  for  ages  past,  not  a  second  haa  passed  without  the  repe- 
tition cf  this  commemorative  institution,  in  some  way  or  other.     Till 
the  council  of  Ravennah,  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  England, 
this  ordinance  was  si^jnificant  of  the  burial  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
^.^hrist.     For  every  time  that  we  see  a  person  buried  in  the  water  and 
raised  out  of  it,  by  the  power  of  another,  we  see  Jesus  emblematically 
buried  and  raised  again.     And  of  the  millions  who  profess  Christiairity 
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^\iity  one,  (wiih  Uie  exception  of  a  few  Quakers,  who  undersLand  not.  • 
the  use  nor  meaning  of  commemorative  institutions)  does  activehj  or 
•passively  submit  to  lliis  monumental  action,  and  publish,  without  ut 
tering  a  word,  to  every  spectator,  the  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  g\  \ 
Jesus. 

What  a  wonderfully  contrived  institution  this !     VVhicii  by  posilivc  \ 
€uUSj  which  no  a  priori  principles,  nor  modes  of  reasoning  could  have   « 
suggested,  keeps  itself  forever  stand'uig  before  the  eyes  of  men.     Clirist  ■■: 
crucified,  pierced,  wounded,  dead,  buried,  quickened  again,  ascend  in  tr,  v 
exhibited  in  all  its  sacred  acts  of  worship. — In  our  prayers,  we  speak 
to  Him,  in  our  praises  we  speak  of  Ilim,  in  our  jK>bitivc  acts  of  wor-- 
alilp,  commemorate  Him,  and  in  our  moral  actions,  imitate  Him. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  next  chapter  of  evidence  which  wc  prop(> 
scd^viz. 

5R0PIIECY. 

Though  both  poetry  and  moral  lesions  extemporaneously  expressed,' - 
have  been  cnWed  prophecy  in  an  enbrifod  sense  of  the  term;  yet,  in  its 
restricted  and  most  appropriate  use  and  acceptation,  the  term  denotes 
the  foretelling  of  things  future  and  ur.known.     It  is,  therefore,  in  thii 
sense,  the  word  is  used  in  the  folloY.iiig  argument. 

The  foretelling  of   future  evciits    c!e]jtrids  upon  a  knovvledge  of" 
them;  or  of  the  causes  and  connexions  uf  things,  which,  from' establish- 
ed principles,  necessarily  issue  in  certain  results.     All  men  are  posses- 
'sed  of  a  certain  species  of  this  sort  of  knowledge.     They  have  d,(Iata 
which  eaables  them  not  only  to  conjecture,  but  even  to  foreknow  with 
certainty  what  shall  come  to  pas:?.     This  data  is  either  the  result  of 
experience,  of  reasoning  upon  well  established  principles,  or  upon  tes^ 
timony.     We  know  that  all  the  living  sliall  die;  that  the  trees  will  bud' 
and  blossom  in  spring;  that  the  moon  will  change;  a  comet  appear;  or 
that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  happen  on  a  certain  day.     Men  of  ex- 
traordinary sagacity  can  penetrate  into  futurity,  and  sometimes  guess, 
conjecture,  and  even  foretell,  upon  a  large  accumulalion  of  probabili 
ties,  certain  political   events.     But  still  the  lihiitations  and  utmost 
bounds  of  this  knowledge, are  very  narrow;  and  comparatively. few  are 
the  events  future  of  which  any  man  can  speak  with -certainty. 

But  although  we  admit  that  such  foreknowledge  is  possessed  by 
many,  yet  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests,  is  not  what  the  sceptical 
philosoi^rs  allow  it  to  be.  For  if  tiiey  were  to  be  put  to  the  test. 
they  could  not  prove  any  topics  or  data  within  the  area  of  the  premises 
frona  which  they  reason,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  or  that  the  laws 
of  nature  will  continue  to  operate  as  they  have  done  a  single  day.  Lcl: 
them,  or  let  Mr.  Owen,  set  about  the  proof  of  such  a  position.  But  * 
that  knowledge  of  future  events  which  we  call  prophecy,  or  which  it' 
necessary  to  die  foretelling  of  future  events,  is  -possessed  by  no  mere 
man,  and  therefore  no  man,  unaided  by  some  supernatural  knowledge, 
can  foretell  any  future  event,  except  such  as  we  have  already  defined 
For  example,  no  man  could  have  foretold,  300  years  ago — that  in  tlii- 
island  of  Corsica,  from  a  particular  person  there  living,  would  arise  iv 
Vol    2.  ^  f-* 
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fjiroe  ctiitu:ies;,a  hiitii  of  extraordinary  military  prowess  and  political 
skill,  who,  by  a  succession  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  aiul  victorieB, 
^!iould  exile  an  old  dynasty  from  France," raise  himself  to  imperial  dig- 
r.it  y,  tiilriglit  tlie  monarchs  of  Europe,  and  after  hanng  dazzled  tlie  tit>rld 
witli  his  success,  should,  by  a  more  sudden  descent  and  overthrow,  dio 
an  exile  in  a  remote  island  of  the  ocean.  No  man  could  have  told^in  the 
reiifn  of  Queen  Elizabetli,  that  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  from  an  old 
English  family,  tliere  would,  in  less  than  two  centuries,  arise  a  man 
who  should  l>e  the  firm  and  undaunted  asserter  of  his  country's  rights 
— and  by  his  counsel  and  heroic  achievements,  after  a  seven  yMurs' 
struggle,  not  only  succeed  in  detaching  thirteen  colonies  from  the  dean 
potism  of  England,  but  in  establishing  a  new  world  of  republics,  sar- 
j)assing  in  tlie  march  of  intellect,  in  advances  towards  national  great- 
ness, and  in  all  the  enjoyments  of  rational  liberty,  all  nations  upon 
the  earth.  No  mere  man  could  have  foretold  such  events.  Now  this 
:s  precisely  the  species  of  prophecy  of  wfcich  we  are  to  speak  in  this 
branch  of  the  argument.  Such  prophets  and  such  prophecies  do  the 
tiacred  oraclos  present.  But  before  we  open  the  sacred  volume,  it  is 
necessary  to  premise  still  fartlier. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  tlje  existence  of  counterfeits  and  hypo- 
crites, is  a  very  stubborn  and  irrefragable  proof  that  there  is  something 
.^onuine  and  authentic.  No  man  is  wont  to  pretend  to  any  thing 
v/hlch  htis  not  somewhere  a  real  existence.  At  least,  we  have  never 
rr.ct  with  such  a  case.  All  pretences  prove  that  something  real  ex- 
sts.  Nov/  nmongst  all  nations  there  have  been  false  prophets.  The 
Pagans  had  their  oracles,  their  auguries  and  their  divinations.  Mod- 
ora  idolators  hjj.vc  their  diviners  and  necromancers.  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians alone  possessed,  and  gave  the  original  of  this  idea.  They  alone 
uflbrded  the  realities  of  v/liich  these  arc  the  pretences. 

Great  were  the  ends,  and  most  important  were  the  uses  of  propliocy, 

jn  the  estimation  of  the  author  of  the  Christian  religion.     It  is  inter- 

^  v/oven  through  the  whole  web.     Scarce  a  leaf  is  turned  in  the  sacred 

f  volume  Without  some  prophetic  annunciation.   For  giving  to  men  just 

-  viev/s  of  God's  omnisciency,  of  his  interest  in  the  human  family,  and 

y  of  ixis  government  or  Providence,  and  for  inspiring  them  with  the  spir- 

Vt  of  true  devotion,  the  prophecies  were  promulged. 

But  all  prophecies  have  one  sinarle  end  in  view — Messiah  and  bis 
JLingdom.  Whether  individuals,  cities,  tribes,  nations,  empires,  pror- 
umate  or  remote  ages,  are  the  burthen  of  the  particular  prophecies,  Je- 
Vs,  the  Messiah,  is  the  spirit  and  object  of  them  all. 

Had  we  time,  and  the  audience  patience,  to  go  into  a  methodical 
tietaii  of  the  evidences  arising  from  prophecy,  we  should  have  taken  the 
ioUowing  course : 

^  1,  We  should  have  examined  the  direct,  literal  and  express  prophet- 
^' ;c  annunciations  of  the  fates  of  the  great  empires  and  cities  of  anti- 
(  quity.  Amongst  these  the  fates  of  Egypt,  T3rre,  Nineveh,  Babylon 
Und  Jerusalem,  would  have  merited  particular  attention. 
1^  ^.  The  symbolic  or  figurative  prospective  institutions  of  the  Jews' 
religion. 
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5.  The  allusive  and  picturesque  representations  of  double  reference 
first  to  persons  and  events  immediately  pressing  upon  ihe  attention  of 
the  speaker,  but  ultimately  adumbrating  and  applying  to  the  Messiah 
^and  his  kingdom. 

f4.  The  direct  literal  and  express  predictions  of  the  iNJessiali  and 
liis  kingdom,  found  in  the  Jewish  scriptures — And 
^  5.  In  the  fifth  place,  the  literal  and  symbolic  prophecies  of  the  Nevi; 
/Testament,  reaching  down  to  our  own  times,  and  to  the  ultimate  fates 
\of  all  the  nations  now  on  earth. 

Such  would  liave  been  the  outlines,  w^ere  we  to  go  into  a  general 
examination  of  this  almost  inexhaustible  source  of  evidence,  argu- 
ment and  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  our  religion. 

Under  the  first  head,  we  should  have  read  the  predictions  of  the  fates 
of  Egypt;  particularly  the  29th  and  30th  chapters  of  the  prophecy  of 
Ezekiel,  delivered  689  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  from 
the  History  of  Rollin  and  the  modern  history  of  Egypt,  shewn  that 
these  predictions,  literal  and  direct,  have  been  fully  accomplished; 
that,  from  the  most  renowned  and  powerful  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,  Egypt  has  become  the  "  basest  of  kingdoms  and  no  more  able 
to  rule  over  the  nations"  accordmg  to  the  express  declarations  of  the 
Jewish  prophets.     See  Ilollin,  vol.  1 .  page  213,  ct  sequentca. 

We  should  then  have  laid  the  oracles  concerning  Tyre  before  you, 
as  uttered  by  Ezekiel,  chap.  28,  1 — 21,  This  great  city,  who  boasted 
in  her  strength,  wealth,  and  beauty,  and  scoffed  at  Jerusalem,  utterly 
perished,  according  to  the  oracle  delivered  588  years  before  Christ.-— 
Rollin,  vol.  2,  pages  30-31. 

Next  we  should  have  called  your  attention  to  the  predictions  con- 
cerning Nineveh,  as  expressed  by  Nahum,  chap.  2.  8.  &  3-1-9.  by  Ze- 
phaniah  2.  12^ — 15. — In  these  predictions  it  was  distinctly  declared^ 
that  the  Lord  would  make  Nineveh  a  desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilder- 
ness. This  oracle  was  delivered  by  Nahum,  710  years  before  the  Mos- 
-slab,  and  little  more  than  100  years  afterwards  it  was  literary  fulfilled. 
See  also  Rollb,  vol.  2.  43,  44. 

After  this  the  fates  of  Babylon  would  have  come  in  Review — con- 
cerning this  city  we  should  have  read  Isaiah  13 — 1 — 22.  Tiiis  pre- 
diction was  delivered  by  Isaiah  739  years  before  Christ,  and  about 
200  years  before  the  destruction  of  Babylon.  But  on  these  fates  of 
Babyiony  we  should  have  read  Isaiah  45-1.  Jeremiah  50, 1 — and  th^ 
Rolling  description  of  its  destruction,  vol.  2,  from  page  102  to  116 — 
Philadelphia  Ed.  1825.  But  these  would  require  too  much  time.  Con- 
cerning Jerusalem  we  may  yet  be  somewhat  particular. 

The  predictions  concerning  tlie  Jews,  are  so  very  minute,  literal  j 
and  graphical,  extending  tlirough  the  greatest  lapse  of  time,  and  occu-  j- 
pying  the  largest  number  of  prophets,  living  through  many  centuries, . 
that  it  is  most  astonishing  that  any  rational  bein^  can  examine  these  ] 
and  the  history  of  this  people,  and  doubt  the  inspiration  of  these ) 
prophets.  Even  Moses,  in  the  32d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  gives  the ' 
whole  prospective  history,  reaching  down  to  times  yet  unborn.  We 
may,  perhapsy  call  your  attention  to  this  prophecy.     But  at  present 
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Mre  shall  pass  on,  with  one  or  two  brief  notices,  to  othelr  mattdrs  of 
more  direct  bearing. 

Jeremiah  chap.  31,  32,  expressly  declares  that  the  national  consti- 
tution under  which  they  then  stood  should  be  vacated,  and  a  new  one  of 
ditTerent  provisions  instituted.  But,  in  connexion  with  this  explicit 
promise  and  prediction,  the  Lord  declares,  that — Sooner  will  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  cease  to  exist,  than  Israel  cease  to  be  a  nation  or  peo* 
pie  before  him — Jer.  31,  36,  36.  His  words  are,  "Thus  says  the 
Lord,  who  gives  the  sun  for  a  light  by  day,  and  the  ordinances  of  the 
rnoon,  and  stars,  for  a  light  by  night ; — If  those  ordinances  depart  from 
Biy  presence,  says,  the  Lord,  then  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  cease  from  be- 
ing a  nation  before  me  for  ever." — Thus  adds  the  Lord — ^'^  If  heaven 
above  can  be  measured,  and  the  foundations  of  the  earth  can  be 
searched  out  beneath,  I  will  also  cast  off  all  the  seed  of  Israel,  for  all 
that  they  have  done,  says  the  Lord." — This  prediction  is  now  nearly 
2500  years  old ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  remain,  even  in  their  dis- 
persion, a  separate  and  distinct  people.  They  have  not  amalgamated 
with  any  nation,  nor  can  they.  'Tis  now  nearly  4000  years  since  God 
made  promises  to  Abraham  concerning  his  seed,  wliich  liave  been  ac- 
complished and  are  still  accomplishing.  I'hey  continue  a  separate 
and  distinct  people;  and  although  the  great  and  mighty  empires  of  the 
Assyrians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  and  Romans,  have  wasted  away^ 
still  the  seed  of  Abraham  remains  a  people. 

That  the  Jewish  scriptures  which  contain  these  prophecies,  read  be- 
fore the  christian  era  as  they  now  read,  is  susceptible  of  the  fullest 
proof.  The  version  made  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  coror 
pleted  nearly  300  years  before  the  birth  of  the  Messiah;  and  thus  the 
Greeks  were  in  possession  of  these  oracles,  as  well  as  the  Jews.  The 
version  of  the  Seventy  Jews  was  read  in  all  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews^ 
where  tlie  Greek  language  was  spoken ;  they  were  public  property  ages 
before  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  John  the  Baptist,  or  any  of  the  persons  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  history.  No  person  could  have  any  mo- 
iire  to  interpolate  them  in  favor  of  these  persons.  They  wanted  mo- 
tive  as  well  as  opportunity.  Admitting,  then,  that  these  oracles  read 
before  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  only  one  hundred  years  before  his 
birth,  as  they  read  now,  no  man  can  with  any  pretension  to  rationality, 
resist  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  he  is  as  ob- 
viously the  scope,  drift,  and  termination  of  these  prophecies,  as  ever 
did  a  conclusion  flow  from  any  premises.  Now  that  these  oracles  were 
universally  read,  by  Jews  and  Greeks^  as  they  now  read,  ages  before  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  is  as  well  established  as  any  historic  fact  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.  It  was  then  read  and  known  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah,  that  God  had  said,  that  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
would  cease  to  shine  in  the  heavens,  sooner  than  this  people  cease  to 
be  a  nation.  No  conquest,  nor  disp^sion,  tJien,  ever  could  annihilate 
their  national  peculiarities.  They  yet  continue,  and  if  there  was  not 
another  prediction,  this  one  alone  is  sufficient  to  convince  them  that 
are  not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  force  of  reason,  nor  to  judge  of  the 
Xieigbi  of  testimony,  beyond  all  rational  objection.    It  would  appear 
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*^?t  noth*"g  IP  WMtifl-g  to  gath€?r  lliis  people  into  their  own  land,  but 
tliejjestructiQfi  of  the  Ottoman  empire""."  "Tills  the  propheTiree  seem  to 
ii&di^te.   They  are  ever  prepared  to  return,  for  they  will  not  hold  any 
real  estate  in  any  country  in  the  world.     Their  expectation  is  to  re» 
turn;  and  who  can  say  that  the  evidence  in  favor  of  such  an  event  is 
at  all  doubtful,  or  the  event  itself  improbable?     ^<  Blindness^^  says 
Paul,  <<  has  happened  to  them  in  part,  till  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled,''  then  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,  then  the  Jews  shall  be  con- 
solidated and  become  the  light  of  the  whole  world.     And  so  all  Israel 
shall  yet  be  saved.    "  For  if  the  casting  of  them  away  has  been  the- 
means  of  reconciling  the  nations  to  the  love  of  God,  what  shall  the 
restoration  of  Israel  to  the  favor  of  God  be,  but,  as  it  were,  life  fronr/^ 
the  dead  I''    Then  shall  the  funeral  song  of  infidelity  be  sung.    Th^ 
destruction  of  the  Mahometan  and  anti-christian  kingdoms,  and  the) 
restoration  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  the  favor  of  God,  are  all  that  is  \ 
necessary  to  the  introduction  of  the  Millennium.     And  that  these  J 
events  are  upon  the  eve  of  being  bom,  no  man  acquainted  with  the/ 
present  history  of  the  world,  nor  with  the  Christian  prophecies,  can 
doubt. 

But  that  many  errors  have  been  committed  in  certain  interpretations 
of  these  oracles,  we  are  willing  to  confess.     But  what  sort  of  errors 
have  they  been?     Ermri?  arising  from  dates  rather  than  from  a  mis-    ^ 
jhe  symbols;  or  from  localities  rather  than  from  a  failure  to  un-    ' 
lerstand  the  general  drift  of  them.     Prophecy  is  more  like  a  blank 
map  than  a  full  history.     The  outlines  of  the  countries  and  their  re- 
lative situation,  are  accurately  defined,  but  only  a  few  of  the  principal 
places  are  named.    It  requires  a  very  correct  and  minute  knowledge 
of  the  countries,  such  only  as  travellers  possess,  to  qualify  a  person  to 
affix  to  every  place  its  proper  name.   Now,  in  naming  the  places,  there 
may  many  mistakes  be  conunitted  by  them  who  know  and  understand    , 
the  outlines  well.     Such  a  knowledge  of  the  prophecies  all  intelligent  f 
Christians  may  acquire  who  study  them :  but  few  can,  with  perfect  pre-  J 
cision,  Gk  all  the  dates  and  circumstances  belonging  to  the  accom-  ( 
piishment  of  many  of  these  predictions — we  must  always  consider   ( 
prophecy  rather  in  the  light  of  a  general  chart  delineating  the  outlines    ] 
of  a  country,  than  as  a  topographical  map  fixing  the  locality  of  small  / 
places. 

But  1  should  have  observed,  ere  now,  that  if  we  had  intended  a  min- 
ute examination  of  all  the  grand  items  of  prophetic  importance,  we 
would  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  symbolic  representations  of  the 
Jewish  worship  and  history,  as  very  exactly  portraying  the  advent,  / 
tnission,  and  work  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  a  singular  institution.  That  < 
a  people  should  be  nearly  1500  years  attending  to  a  symbolic  worship, 
not  oneof  them  deariy  apprehending  the  import  of  it,  in  all  its  bearings ; 
and  that  these  symbols  should,  all  at  once,  burst  forth  upon  a  nation 
like  so  many  witnesses  rising  from  the  dead,  is  as  stupendous  a  display 
of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  any  other  part  of  the  whole  econ- 
omy. And  such  was  thenict.  A  hundred  incidents,  never  before  uAt 
donstood^all  coincide  in  their  application  to  Jesus  and  his  kingdom^ 
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and  cx&ctly  concur  in  lUastrating  his  person,  mission,  life,  death,  re^ 
urrection,  and  ascension,  as  so  many  cnmmentators.  It.  now  appeared 
that  not  only  the  prophecies,  hut  the  lav^  itself,  was  full  of  the  Messiah 
and  a  witness  for  him  with  a  hundred  tongues.  But  all  the  evidences 
arising  from  this  species  of  prophecy,  we  must  dispense  with  at  this  cri- 
sis. 

In  like  manner,  all  thoeo  symbolic  personaffes  and  typical  occunen- 
ces  which,  though  seeming  to  refer  exclusively  to  persons  and  events 
of  their  own  times  look  forward.  As  the  satirist,  full  of  his  object,  glaa« 
ces  at  it  in  every  person  and  incident  he  names — so  these  prophets,  full 
of  the  spirit  respecting  the  Messiah,  glance  at  him  tlurough  every 
person  and  event,  as  though  he  was  the  ultimate  object  continually  in 
their  eyes.  I  say,  that  this  double  entendre,  or  as  some  improperly 
call  them,  double  meanings,  apparent  in  many  persons  and  events,  mns: 
bo  omitted  at  this  time— and  instead  of  dilating  npon  those  syinbolic 
personages,  events,  and  institutions,  vtre  will  fix  our  attention  upon  one 
vein  of  the  prophetic  mine,  and  work  it  with  some  degree  of  industry. 
And  here,  perhaps,  we  have  raised  too  much  expectation;  for  so  ample 
are  the  direct  and  most  explicit  prophecies  concerning  the  Messiah  and 
his  kingdom,  that  to  set  these  in  orders  and  pay  a  slight  attention  to 
each,  would  be  more  than  our  present  strength,  opportunity,  and  cir« 
cumstanccs,  might  permit.  But,  without  further  preamble,  we  shall 
begin. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  direct  literal  and  express  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  found  in  the  Jewish  scriptures,  is  all  that  we 
shall  now  promise. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  name  soven  of  his  most  illustrious  progenitors, 
^ho  are  signalized  with  oracles  concerning  him;  all  discriminating 
him,  and  turning  the  eyes  of  an  expecting  world  towards  his  more  im- 
mediate parentage,  according  to  tlie  flesh. 

Shem,  son  of  Noah,  stands  at  the  head  of  this  list — ^'  Blessed  he  the 
Lord  God  of  Skemy  "  God  shall  persuade  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwdl 
in  the  tents  of  them,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  But  soon  the 
posterity  of  Shem  branches  out  into  numerous  and  powerful  families, 
each  of  which  founds  an  ancient  nation.  Another  discrimination  be- 
comes necessary.  Abraham  is  marked  out,  and  the  God  of  Shem  be- 
comes the  God  of  Abraham.  In  the  seed  of  Abraham  the  blessing 
IS  now  promised.  But  Abraham  has  a  son  by  Hagar — several  sons  by 
Kiturah,  and  one  by  Sarah;  which  of  these  shall  be  the  honored  piog- 
•:nitor  ?  "  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  he  called,'*'^  directs  our  eyes  to  thtf 
branch  of  Abraham's  descendants.  But  Isaac  has  two  sons,  Jacob  and 
Esau,  which  of  these?  "  Tlie  elder  shall  serve  the  younger,"  gives  the 
superiority  to  Jacob.  Now  Jacob  has  twelve  sons — and  which  of  these 
-hall  have  tlie  honor  of  giving  a  Saviour  to  the  world?  "  The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law-giver  from  amongst  his  descen- 
dants till  &HIL0H  come,  and  to  him  shad  nations  come,'*'*  But  asraio, 
.ludah  becomes  a  numerous  tribe,  and  still  we  desire  another  limita- 
tion. David,  then,  the  son  of  Jesse,  becomes  the  King  of  Israel,  and 
David's  son  is  to  becpm*  David's  Lord^ — ^but  David  sings  more  then 
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a  hundred  songs  concerning  him,  which  detail  his  history  as  if  written 
after  ^^  the  root  and  offspring  of  Damd*^  had  finished  all  the  wonders 
of  redemption. 

But  the  indices  that  point  our  way  to  the  Messiah,  do  not  stop  with 
David,  they  multiply  so  long  as  a  prophet  visits  Israel—  iience  his 
inotlier  is  described  as  a  virgin  by  Isaiah — a  iirgin  of  the  family  of 
Ihtvid, — Singular  prediction. — Behold  the  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
sliall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  his  name  shall  be  Immantel.  The  sneers 
and  impious  scof&  of  sceptics  at  the  nativity  of  J  esus,  iiad  they  noticed 
this  oracle,  would  have  been  prevented  or  confounded — let  it  then  be 
noticed,  thai  700  years  before  this  child  was  bom,  it  was  forntold  that 
hb  npiother  should  be  a  virgin. 

"Bui  the pl(tce o^hxa  nativity  is  also  clearly  and  expressly  named.  So 
clearly  and  unequivocally  was  the  place  of  Messiah's  birth  ascertained  in 
the  Jewish  scriptures,  that  all  the  priests  and  scribes  in  Jerusalem 
could  tell  Herod  the  place,  without  a  difficulty.  "  And  thou  Betlile- 
hem  art  not  tlie  least  among  the  cantons  of  Judah :  for  out  of  thee  shall 
come  a  Gorer/ior,  that  sliall  rule  my  people  Israel." 

But  THE  TIME  of  the  birth  and  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  wa?? 
most  exactly  pointed  out.  And  as  this  is  a  matter  of  great  moment,  I 
shall  just  notice  the  various  descriptions  of  this  time,  found  in  the  Jew- 
ish  prophets.  It  was  defined  by  several  remarkable  characters — th« 
chief  are : 

1 .  He  was  to  come  before  the  second  temple  decayed,  or  was  to 
appear  in  the  second   temple. 

2.  He  was  to  come  before  Judah  ceased  to  furnish  a  governor. 

3.  He  was  to  come  while  the  Roman  emperors  were  in  their  glory, 

4.  And  he  was  to  come  at  the  end  of  a  definite  number  of  years, 
from  the  permission  given  to  rebuild  the  temple. 

Concerning  the  first  of  these  predictions,  we  have  to  remark  that 
when  the  second  temple  was  building,  the  old  raeu  who  had  seen  tht 
first,  are  said  to  have  wept  when  they  saw  the  second  edifice  progres 
Bing,  because  it  was  so  inferior  to  that  which  Solomon  built;  but,  to 
console  them,  it  is  foretold  that  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  shall  great- 
ly excel  that  of  the  former.  So  speaks  Haggai,  Chap.  2.  7.  "I  will 
shake  all  nations,^  says  the  Lord,  <^  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come,  and  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory."  "  The  glory  of  this 
latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former."  And  why? — 
Let  Malachi  declare — ^^  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he 
bImU  prepare  the  way  before  me ;  and  the  Lord  whom  you  seek  will  sud- 
dentjf  eome  to  bis  tebepkb,  even  the  messenger  of  the  covenant  whom 
you  delight  in :  behold^  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  So 
that  it  is  clearly  and  expressly  istated  that  the  Lord  would  come  while 
the  second  temple  was  yet  standing — ^the  first  temple  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadoezzat  on  the  tenth  day  ol  August,  583  years  before  Jesus  was 
bom — and  so  the  second  was  built  about  609  yean  before  the  birth  o^ 
the  Messiah. 

XHere  Mr.  C.  moved  to  adjourn  till  faalf  pttttwoo^clock  P.  M.l 
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SATTTftBAr  Aftuhnoon — April  18,  1829, 

Mr.  Chaibman — 

When  we  adjourned,  we  were  shewing  that  the  time  of  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah  was  marked  out  and  defined  by  a  variety  of  characters 
that  could  not  be  mistaken. 

The  sceptre  was  not  to  depart  from  Judah  till  Skiloh  came.  '  But 
it  was  merely  lingering  in  that  tribe  for  some  years  before  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah,  for  the  land  of  Judeahad  become  a  Roman  province,  but 
still  the  remains  of  the  ancient  regal  power  had  not  been  wrested  from 
the  hands  of  Judah.  But  so  feebly  did  he  grasp  the  sceptre,  that  it 
seemed  to  fall  at  the  crisis  when  the  harbinger  appeared. 

The  prophecy  of  Daniel,  more  circumstantially  describes  the  time 
in  the  wonderful  vision  which  he  explained  for  Nebuchadnezzar.     la 
this  vision,  there  was  a  prospective  view  of  the  history  of  the  world — 
from  tlie  time  of  the  Chaldean  or  Assyrian  monarchy  down  to  the  end 
of  time.     That  this  vision  and  prophecy  might  sufficiently  attract  the 
attention,  and  interest  the  feelings  of  all  the  world,  it  was  vouchsafed 
to  an  Assjnrian  king,  and  explained  by  a  Jewish  prophet.     The  Jews 
and  Gentiles  are  both  concerned  in  it.     Nebuchadnezzar  had  the  vision 
and  Daniel  interpreted  it.     Thus  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  fittest  its 
truth.     In  this  vision,  and  the  interpretation  of  it,  the  four  great  pagan 
empires  are  most  accurately  defined.     The  golden  head  of  the  image 
which  the  King  saw,  was  avowed  by  Daniel  to  be  the  Chaldean  Dyn- 
asty— the  silver  shoulders  was  the  Medo-Persian  dynasty — the  bra- 
zen hcdy^  the  Macedonian  empire — and  the  iron  legs  the  Roman  em- 
pire.   These  were  the  only  four  empires  of  the  Pagan  world  which  at- 
tained to  universal  dominion — they  all  had  it  for  a  time— they  were 
all  pagan  empires,  and  exactly  delineated  in  this  image.     These  great 
empires  are  represented  in  the  interpretation,  as  the  only  empires  that 
should  hav6  universal  dominion.     The  Assyrian  began  2233  years  be- 
fore the  bir^  of  Christ,  lasted  1400  years,  and  end^  770  ye&rs  before 
Christ.     TJie  Persian  empire  began  638  years  before  Christ,  continued 
20hJ  years,  and  fell  336  years  before  the  Christian  era — the  Macedoni- 
an or  Grecian  only  continued  ten  years,  it  began  334  and  ended   324 
years  before  Christ.     The  Roman  began  31  years  before  Christ,  ancj 
after  continuing  600  years,  ended  A.  Domini  476. 

Now  it  was  distinctly  said,  that  in  the  days  of  the  last  empire,  the 
God  of  Heaven,  would  set  up  a  kingdom  in  the  world,  which  should 
obtain  the  universal  empire  of  the  world,  and  that  it  would  break  and 
bruise  to  atoms  eveiy  particle  of  the  Pagan  governments;  and  most  as- 
,  tonishing  of  all,  it  would  begin  without  human  aid,  or  it  would  resem- 
ble a  stone  cut  out  of  a  mountain  without  hands,  which,  self-propelled, 
should  roll  on,  encrease,  smite  this  wonderful  image  of  Pagan  govern- 
ment, demolish  it,  and  fill  the  whole  earth.  Such  was  the  imagery  of  the 
vision.  And  was  not  the  Messiah  bom  in  the  days  of  the  Cassars  who 
first  formed  and  governed  the  iron  empire? 

Two    incidents    in  this  prophecy,  are    worthy  of   notice,   l^, 

Tbe  tiuQ^  Sxei  for  the  conuuencement  of  this  new  kingdom  of  Goiia 
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the  world :  and  2d.  That  the  Roman  empire  once  subdued  there  should 
never  a^n  be  a  universal  empire  upon  the  earth  save  that  of  the 
crucified  King.  Now  we  do  know  what  efforts  have  been  made  to 
build  up  great  empires,  and  how  abortive  they  have  all  proved.  The 
most  successful  eftbrt  ever  made  since  the  downfal  of  the  Romans, 
was  that  made  by  Napoleon.  In  the  year  1813  he  controlled  the  tem- 
poral destinies  of  sixty -four  millions  of  human  beings :  but  what  was 
-this  number  to  the  whole  population  of  Europe,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  three  quarters  of  the  globe!  Nothing  like  a  universal 
empire  has  ever  l>een  established  since  the  division  of  the  Roman 
into  ten  comparatively  petty  sovereignties. 

But  Gabriel  informs  Daniel  more  definitely  of  the  date  of  Messiah's 
birth,  and  of  the  commencement  of  the  last  great  empire.  He  says, 
**Scventy  weeks  are  determined  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  finish  the  transgression,  and  to  make  an  eihl  of  sin  ofierings, 
and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in  an  everlast- 
ing righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to 
anoint  the  Most  Holy.  Know,  therefore,  and  understand  that  from 
the  going  forth  of  the  decree  to  restore  and  build  Jerusalem,  unto 
the  Messiah  the  Prince,  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  three  score  and  two 
weeks.  The  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  walls,  even  in  troublous 
times.  And  afler  three  score  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but 
not  for  himself { and  the  people  of  the  Prince  that  shal  1  come  shall  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end  thereof  shall  be  with  a  fiood, 
And  unto  the  end  of  the  M^ar  desolations  are  determined.  And  he 
shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many,  for  a  week,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease,  and 
for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall  make  it  desolate,  even 
until  the  consummation,  and  that  determined  shall .  be  poured  upon 
the  desolate.''  When  I  have  made  another  extract  from  Daniel  w^ 
have  all  the  data  before  us.  Chapter  viii.  13.  The  question  there  ( 
proposed  is,  "How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily  sac- 
rifice and  the  transgression  of  desolation,  to  give  both  the  sanctuary 
.and  the  host  to  be  trodden  under  foot?^'  "And  he  said  to  me,  Unto 
two  thousand  and  three  hundred  days;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be 
cleansed."  Now,  as  the  I^ord  said  to  Ezekiel,  "/  kave  appointed* 
•**^  day  far  a  year^'*  and  as  we  find  in  symbolic  language  one  day 
stands  for  a  year,  we  are  at  no  loss  in  coming  to  the  following  con- 
elusions : — 

From  the  time  of  the  going  forth  of  the  decree  to  rebuild  Jerusalem 
until  the  death  of  Messiah,  would  be  three  score  and  nine  and  a  half 
weeks ;  that  is,  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  eighty-five  or  eighty-six 
years.  Seven  weeks  make  forty-nine  years — sixty-two  weeks  make 
four  hundred  and  tjiirty-four  years— and  in  the  middle  of  the  week  ho 
WB.^  to  establish  the  New  Institution;  that  is  three  and  a  half  or  four 
yeare  more.  From  the  going  forth  of  the  decree  to  rebuild  Jerusalem 
to  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-three  years — 
his  ministry  was  three  and  a  half  years,  or  the  middle  of  one  week; 
then  he  was  cut  ofi*.  And  in  half  a  week,  that  is,  three  and  a  half 
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3'ears  more  Christianity  was  sent  to  all  nations.  This  completes  the 
Feveiity  weeks,  or  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  of  Daniel.  Now, 
from  the  birth  of  Jesus  till  the  general  proclamation  of  the  gospel  was 
about  thirty-seven  years — which,  subtracted  from  four  hundred  and 
ninety,  makes  the  nativity  of  Jesus  four  hundred  and  fifVy-three  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which  oc- 
rupied  seven  weeks,  that  is,  forty-nine  years.  Daniel  then  fixes  the 
time  of  the  nativity;  the  commencement  of  the  kingdom,  or  confirm- 
ation of  the  covenant;  and  the  ultimate  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary, 
or  purgation  of  the  christian  church  from  antichnstian  abominations, 
Tliis  last  event  was  to  be  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  from  the 
aforesaid  date.  That  is,  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  years.  But  all  that  lies  before  us  now  is  the  fact 
that  Daniel  gives  the  whole  time  intervening  from  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  after  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  till  the  birth  of 
Jesus. 

Now  from  these  premises  it  is  clearly  established  that  the  Messiah 
should  be  born  while  the  second  temple  was  standing ;  before  the  scep- 
tre and  a  lawgiver  finally  deprirted  from  Judah;  in  the  reign  of  the 
Roman  Cesars;  and  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  And  does  not  the  event 
exactly  correspond  with  the  predictions? 

But  so  clearly  was  the  event  predicted,  and  so  general  was  ^he 
knowledge  of  it,  through  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures, then  read  through  the  Roman  empire,  that  the  expectation 
became  general,  that  at  this  time  some  wonderful  personage  was  to  be 
born,  who  would  put  the  world  under  a  new  government.  This 
t  ingular  fact  shows  that  the  prophecies  concerning  the  time  in 
which  the  Messiah  should  be  born  were  so  plain  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  read  them,  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pearJinceof  the  Messiah.  But  some  will  ask.  Where  is  the  proof  of 
the  fact  that  such  an  expectation  was  general?  I  answer,  ilie  his- 
tory and  poetry  of  Rome  prove  it.  We  shall  summon  some  of  their 
historians  and  the  Mantua n  bard,  to  give  their  evidence  in  the  case  — 

Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  Vespasian — "Percrebuerat  oriente  toto 
vetus  et  coustans  opinio,  esse  in  fatis,  ut  eo  tempore,  Judea  profecti 
rerum  potirentur.*"  An  ancient  and  constant  tradition  has  obtained 
tliroughout  all  the  East,  that  in  the  fates  it  was  decreed,  that,  about 
that  time,  "some  who  should  come  from  Judea  would  obtain  the  do- 
minion of  the  world," 

Cornclhis  Tacitus  speaks  to  the  same  effect  when  speaking  of  the 
prodigies  whicli  preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  says, 
*'Pluribus  persuasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacerdotum  Uteris  contlneri, 
eo  ipso  tempore  fore,  ut  valesceret  oriens,  profectique  Judaae  rerum 
potirentur."  That  "many  understood  them  as  forerunners  of  that 
extraordinary  person,  whom  tlie  ancient  books  of  the  priests  did 
foreioli  should  coinc  about  that  time  from  Judea  and  obtain  the  do* 
;r.!i  jon  '* 
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Prom  the  Jewish  prophets,  the  Pagan  Sibyls  gave  out  their  oracles, 
so  that  the  expectation  was  universal.  The  same  year  that  Pdhipey 
took  Jerusalem  one  of  the  sybil  oracles  made  a  great  noise,  '^thafe 
Nature  was  about  to  bring  forth  a  king  to  the  Romans."  Suetonius 
says  this  so  terrified  the  Roman  senate  th«it  they  made  a  decree  that 
none  born  that  year  should  be  educated.  And  in  his  life  of  Augustus, 
he  says,  that  <Hhose  whose  wives  were  pregnant  that  year  did  each 
conceive  great  hopes  applying  the  prophecy  to  themselves."  "Senat- 
tura  exlerritum  censuise,  ne  quis  illo  anno  genitus,  educaretur,  eon 
qui  gravidas  uxores  haberent,  quod  ad  se  quisquc  spcm  traheret 
curasse  ne  senatus  consultum  ad  jErarium  deferrctur." 

Appian,  Sallust,  Plutarch,  and  Cicero,  all  say  that  this  prophecy 
of  th3  Sibyls  stirred  up  Comelius  Lentulus  to  think  that  he  was  the 
man  who  should  be  king  of  the  Romans.  Some  applied  it  to  Cos^.. 
Cicero  laughed  at  the  application,  and  affirmed  that  this  prophecy 
should  not  be  applied  to  any  one  born  in  Rome. 

Even  Virgil.ihe  Poet,  who  wrote  his  fourth  Eclogue  about  the  time 
of  Horod  tlie  Great,  compliments  the  Consul  Pollio  with  this  prophecy. 
Supposing  it  might  refer  to  his  son  Saloninus  then  bom.  Virgil  sub- 
stantially quotes  and  versifies  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  and  applies 
them  to  this  child  Saloninus : — 

Ultima  Cumxi  venit  jam  carminis  xtas: 
Magnus  ab  integro  sseclonim  nascitor  ordo. 
Jam  nova  progenies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 
Tu  modo  nasGcnti  puero,  quo  ferrea  primum 
X>6sft]iet,  ac  tutu  aiurget  geus  aurca  iiiundo. 

The  last  age,  decreed  by  Fate,  is  come; 
And  a  new  frame  of  all  thmgs  does  begin. 
A  holy  progeny  from  Heaven  descends. 
Auspicious  be  his  birth!  which  puts  an  end 
To  the  iron  age!  and  from  whence  shall  rise 
A  golden  state  far  glorious  through  the  earth ! 

Then  the  poet  alludes  to  Isaiah  Ixv.  17.  "The  wolf  and  the  lamb 
shall  feed  together,  and  the  Lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  qx.  They 
shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain : — 


Nee  magnos  metuent  armenta  leones: 
Occidet  et  serpens,  et  fallax  herba  veneni 
Occidet. 

Nor  shall  the  flocks  fierce  lions  fear, 

Nor  serpent  shall  be  there,  nor  herb  of  poisonous  juice. 

Then  the  expiation  of  Daniel  is  referred  to ;  - 

Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 
Irhta  perpetua  solvent  formrdine  terras. 

By  thee  what  footsteps  of  our  sins  remain. 
Are  blotted  out,  an^l  the  whole  world  set  free 
From  her  perpetual  bondage  and  her  fear. 
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The  very^  words  of  Haggai  lost  quoted  ore  by  the  poet  next  i^feiv 

red  to: — 

Afifgfredere,  o  nuirnos  (aderit  jam  tempus)  honores, 
Chant  Deum  soboles,  magnum  Jovis  incrementum. 
Aspice  convexo  nutantem  pondere  mundum, 
Terrasque,  tractusqe  maris,  ccelumque  profundmn: 
Aspice,  venturo  ketentur  ut  omnia  sxclo. 

Enter  on  thy  honors!    Now's  the  time 
OfFspring  of  God!  O  tliou  great  gift  of  Jove! 
Behold  the  world! — heaven,  earth,  and  seas  do  shake! 
Behold  how  all  rejoice  to  greet  that  glorious  day! 

Virgil,  as  if  he  were  skilled  in  the  Jewish  scriptures  goes  on  t9  state 
that  these  glorious  times  should  not  immediately  succeed  the  birth  of 
that  wonderful  child : — 

Pauca  tamen  suberunt  priscse  vestigia  fraudis; 
Erunt  etiam  altera  bella. 

Yet  some  remains  shall  still  be  lefl 

Of  ancient  fraud;  and  wars  shall  still  go  on. 

Now  the  question  is  not,  Whether  Virgil  applied  this  partly  to 
Augustus,  Poilio,  or  Saloninus  then  born ;  but,  Whether  he  did  not 
apply  it  to  the  general  expectation  every  where  prevalent  that  a  won- 
derful person  was  to  be  born,  and  a  new  ago  to  commence? 

The  Jews  Imve  been  so  confounded  with  these  prophecies  and 

*ev'ents,  that  such  of  them  ae  did  not  believe,  have  degraded  Daniel 
liVorn  the  rank  of  a  great  prophst,  to  one  of  the  inferior  prophets; 
ijand  others  have  said  that  there  were  two  Messiahs  to  come — one  a 
safr3rin;Tj  and  one  a  triumphant  Messifih.     But  the  excuses  of  man- 
kind for  their  unbelief  are  so  frivolous  and  irrational,  that  they  de- 
.S3rve  pity  rather  than  argument.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  not  only  the  Gentiles,  the  proselytes  to  the  Jews'  religion,  the 
astern  m\^\ ;  but  myriads  of  the  Jews  themselves  recognized  these 
vidence?2,  and  bowed  to  their  autliority. 
But  not  only  are  the  time  and  place  of  the  birth  of  the  JVIessiah 
pointed  out  in  plain  and  direct  predictions,  but  many  of  the  prominent 
^Incidents  in  his  life.     1  once  attempted  to  eauuaerate  the  distinct  and 
.  independent  predicti(»ns  concerning  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom, 
but  after  pro^Lcressing  beyond  a  hundred,  I  desisted  from  the  under- 
t  iking,  perceiving,  as  is  said  by  John,  that  the  testimony  concerning 
Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy.     I  will  just  mention  a  few  incidents  in 
th'.)  prophetic  communications  concerning  him.     That  he  should  go 
down  into  Egypt,  and  be  called  back  to  Nazareth;  the  appearance, 
spirit,  and  mission  of  John   tlie  Harbinger;    tlie  slaughter  of  the 
infants  by  the  decree  of  Herod;  his  general  character,  meekness, 
mildness,   and    unostentatious    appearance.     "A  bruised   reed   he 
was  not  to  break ;  a  smoking  taper  he  was  not  to  quench ;"  he  was 
to  use  no  sword,  spear,  sceptre,  nor  torch,  until  he  made  his  laws 
victorious.    He  was  to  make  his  most  august  entry  into  Jerusal.eni« 
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mounted  upon  an  ass;  he  was  to  be  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  i 
with  griefe;  his  zeal  was  to  be  so  intense  as  to  consume  and  waste  his  \ 
corporeal  vigor;  he  was  to  be  betrayed  by  a  familiar  friend;  when' 
delivered  up,  his  friends  were  to  forsake  him;  his  condemnation  was ' 
to  be  extorted  in  violation  of  law  and  precedent;  he  was  to  be  sold 
for  thirty  pieces  of  silver;  the  money  was  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  the  potter?s  field;  he  was  to  be  scourged,  smitten  on  the  ; 
face,  wounded  in  the  hands  and  feet,  laughed  to  scorn,  presented  with  j 
vinegar  and  gall;  to  be  patient  and  silent  under  all  these  indignities  [ 
and  trials;  he  was  to  be  crucified  in  company  with  malefactors;  his  I 
garment  was  to  be  parted;  and  for  his  vesture  they  were  to  cast  lots;  ! 
his  side  was  to  be  pierced,  and  yet  not  a  bone  was  to  be  broken,  and  / 
he  was  to  buried  in  the  grave  of  a  wealthy  nobleman,  ,  All  these  and  j 
^any  more  incidents  were  spoken  cf,  recorded,  and  anticipated  from  / 
five  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  before  he  was  born,     And  mark  it  I 
well,  the  records  which  thus  spoke  of  him  were  to  be  kept  by  the 
Jews  and  held  sacred  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.     So  that  the 
documents  could  not  be  interpolated.     So  precise  were  the  Jews  in  . 
the  copies  of  their  scriptures,  that  as  some  of  the  Rabbins  assert,  all/ 
the  words  and  even  letters  used  in  their  sacred  bodks  were  numbered  J 
.  I  would  here  introduce  a  very  rational  argument,  of  the  nature  ofi 
.mathematical  demonstration,  showing  the  utter  impossibility  of  so 
many  predicted  incidents  ever  meeting  in  any  individual  by  chance, 
guess,  or  conjecture;  in  any  other  way,  in  brief,  than  in  consequence 
o£  divine  prescience  or  arrangement     It  is  extracted  from  a  very 
valuable  work  published  by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  in  1824,  page 

"Rosseau,  in  the  eloquent  and  paradoxical  confession  of  faith 
Mdiich  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  Savoyard  Vicar  in  Emiliua,  has 
fioid  that  no  fulfilment  of  prophecy  could  be  of  any  weight  with  him 
to  prove  a  divine  interposition,  unless  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
the  agreement  between  the  prophecy  and  the  event  could  not  possibly 
have  been  fortuitious.  This  proof  is  more  than  any  fair  objector  has 
a  right  to  claim,  since  it  is  moral  probability  and  not  strict  demonstra*- 
tion  which  we  must  act  upon  in  the  most  momentous  concerns  of  life, 
and  as  reasonable  men  we  should  rest  on  the  same  evidences  in  mat- 
ters of  faith.  In  both  the  wise  man  will  be  governed  by  common 
sense,  applied  to  the  investigation  of  rational  probability. 

"In  this  ease,  however,  we  miy  accept  the  challenge  of  the  scep- 
tic. Where  the  points  of  fulfilment  of  prediction  are  numerous,  it 
may  be  literally  ^demonstrated^  that  the  probability  of  such  accom-f 
plishment  having  occurred  fortuitously  is  the  most  remote  possible. 

"This  argument  is  nut  in  a  practical  and  striking  point  of  view  by 
Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Military.  Academy  at  Warwick,  well  known  for 
many  respectable  and  useful  works,  especially  on  mathematics  and 
scientific  mechanics. 

**  ^Suppose,' says  he,  <that  instead  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  breath- 
ing more  or  less  in  every  book  of  scripture,  predicting  events  rcldtive 
to  a  great  variety  of  general  topics,  and  delivering  brides  almost  ii> 
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numerable  cliaraclcristios  of  the  Messiah,  all  mocting  in  the  persontif 
Jesii.^;  there  had  been  only  ten  man  in  ancient  times  who  pretanded 
to  be  prophets,  each  of  whom  exhibited  on]yJire  independent  criteria 
as  to  place,  government,  concomitant  events,  doctrine  taught,  effects 
of  doctrine,  character,  sufferings,  or  death — the  meeting  of  all  which 
in  one  person  should  prove  the  reality  of  their  calling  as  prophets,  and 
of  his  mission  in  the  character  Ihey  have  assigned  him.  Supposei. 
moreover,  that  all  events  were  loft  to  cJutncc  merely,  and  we  were  to 
compute,  from  the  principles  employod  by  mathematicians  in  the  in- 
vestigations of  such  subjects,  the  prol»al)ility  of  these  fifty  independent 
circumstances  happening  at  all.  Assume  that  tliere  is,  according  to 
the  teciniiciial  phrase,  an  equal  chance  for  the  happening  or  the  failure 
r,fany  ono  of  those  spooifierl  particulars;  then  the  probability  against 
tliC  occ;irrence  of  all  the  particulars  in  ojiy  way  is  that  of  the  50th 
I»owor  of  2  to  uni^';  that  is,  the  probability  is  greater  than  eleven  Ai«-^ 
dred  ani  Vcenfy-fhce  mUliona  of  millions  to  one  that  all  of  these  cir- 
cumstances do.  not  turn  up  even  at  distinct  periods.  This  oom- 
putation,  hovvever,  is  independent  of  the  consideration  o^time.  Let 
it  be  recolic^tcj  farther,  that  if  any  one  of  the  specified  circumstances 
happen,  it  imy  be  the  day  after  the  delivery  of  the  prophecy,  or  at 
an;/  peri  >d  fiv)m  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  world;  this  will  so  indefi- 
nitely antjment  the  prol^abilit)^  a<rainst  the  cotemporaneous  occurrence 
of  merely  \hci>e  Jifltf  circunistaiices,  that  it  surpasses  the  power  of  num- 
bers toexpress  correctly  the  immense  improbability  of  its  taking  place.^ 
^  "It  is  hardly  nGoe?siry  to  draw  the  inference,  which  Dr.  Gregory 
Voes  on  to  establish,  tir.it  ail  proi)abiUty,  and  even  ix)s^il>ility,  of  acci- 
dental fiilfiiment,  as  well  as  of  fraud,  niiLst  be  excluded.  The  sole 
renson'^Hlc  s  jIntioM  cftli^  qnostion  is,  that  these  predictions  and  their 
fiiifilments  cm  only  be  fiscrii)ed  to  the  intention  of  a  being,  whose 
knowledge  can  foresee  future  events,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
depending  on  various  contingencies,  and  the  will  and  acts  of  free 
airents:  or  whose  power  is  so  omnipotent  as  to  bend  to  the  accom- 
p^ishmunt  of  iiis  own  pnrpose  tho  passions  of  multitudes,  the  ambition. 
■  »f  prince.-,  the  studies  of  tiie  wise,  the  craft  of  the  wicked,  the  wars, 
the  revolutions,  and  tho  varied  destinies  of  nations." 

1  would  iiere  ask  any  rational  sce[)tio  how  he  will  dispose  of  this 
ar^umen'  ?  how  can  he  remove  tliis  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way 
-^f  his  infidelity?  by  w^hat  logic  can  he  dispose  of  this  document? 

I  wili  now  introduce  the  sceptics  to  the  character  of  the  founder  of 
the  Christian  religion,  as  a  logician,  and  give  them  a  specimen  of  that 
,?.itioci nation  which  he  exhibited  in  pleading  his  cause  with  those  who 
■  opposed  his  pretensions,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Jewish  nation.  I 
will  first  read  the  passage  as  correctly  rendered  by  Dr.  Greorge 
Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  for  it  is  very  much  obscured  in  the  common 
^  orsion.  It  reals  thus,  John's  Testimony,  chap.  v.  from  verse  31  to  44. 

**ir  J  [alone]  testily  concerning  myself,  my  testimony  is  not  to  be 
ifcgardcd:  there  is  another  who  testiJRes  concerning  me;  and  I  know 
*hathis  testimony  of  me  ought  to  be  regarded.  You  yourselves  sent 
to  John,  and  he  bore  v/itaess  to  ,iho  truth.    As  for  me,  I  need  no  human- 
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testimony;  I  only  urge  tliis  for  your  salvation.     He  was  i}ic  lighted 
and  shining  lamp;  and  for  a  while  you  were  glad  to  enjoy  his  light. 

*^But  I  have  greater  testimony  than  John's ;  for  the  works  which  the 
Father  has  empowered  me  to  perform,  the  works  themselves  wliich 
I  do^*  testify  for  me,  that  the  Father  has  sent  me. 

"Nay,  the  Father  who  sent  me,  has  himself  attested  me.  Did  you 
never  hear  his  voice;  or  see  his  form?  Or  have  you  forgotten  his 
declaration,  that  you  believe  not  him  whom  he  has  commissioned  ? 

*'You  search  the  scriptures,  because  you  think  to  obtain,  by  them^ 
eternal  life.  Now  these  also  are  witnesses  for  me ;  yet  you  will  not 
come  unto  me  that  you  may  obtain  life.  I  desire  not  honor  from  men ; 
but  I  know  that  you  are  strangers  to  the  love  of  God.  I  am  come  in 
my  Father's  name,  and  you  do  not  receive  me;  if  another  come  in  his 
own  name,  you  will  receive  him.  How  can  you  believe,  while  you 
court  honor  one  from  another,  regardless  of  the  honor  which  comes 
from  God  alone?  Do  not  think  tliat  I  am  he  who  will  accuse  you  to 
the  Father.  Your  accuser  is  Moses,  in  whom  you  confide.  For  if 
Tou  believed  Moses,  you  would  believe  me,  for  he  wrote  concerning 
me.  But  if  you  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  you  believe  my 
words?" 

To  the  captious  Jews  he  thus  addresses  himself: 
*  1.  ^If  I  al^ne  hear  testimony  of  myself,  my  testimony  ovght  not  to  he 
regarded^'  This  is  disclaiming  any  special  regard  as  due  him,  above 
others,  on  the  mere  ground  of  his  own  pretensions.  It  was  equiva- 
lent to  saying:  No  person  pretending  to  honors  and  relations,  a  mis- 
sion and  effice,  such  as  I  pretend,  ought  to  be  accredited  and  received 
upon  his  mere  professions.  No  assertions,  abstract  fi-om  other  docu- 
ments in  such  a  case,  is  worthy  of  credit.     Is  not  this  reasonable? 

2.  But,  waving  my  own  testimony,  there  is  another  person  whose 
testimony  ovgJU  to  be  regarded.  But  let  us  hear  the  reason  why — 
some  reason  must  be  assigned,  on  account  of  which  more  credit  is  due 
to  this  testimony.  The  reason  is :  "  You  yourselves  sent  to  Johnp 
But  in  what  does  the  cogency  of  this  declaration  consist?  You  Jews 
of  this  city,  of  your  own  accord,  had  firmed  such  a  high  chanJcterof 
the  integrit}',  capacity,  and  piety  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  to  depute 
priests  and  Levites  to  him  to  know  what  his  errand,  mission,  or  tcs- 
iimonv  was.  His  character  had  convinced  vou  of  the  real  itv  of  his 
pretensions,  and  he  proved  himself  to  your  ow^n  satisfaction,  as  being 
tar  exalted  above  any  earth-born  motives  of  fraud  or  deceit.  He  wap, 
yourselves  being  judges,  a  competent  and  credible  witness.  New 
what  did  he  testify?  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  l>e  was  not  the  j\fc?sial*; 
that  he  was  but  his  harbinger;  and  that  his  fame  must  decrease  while 
mine  must  increase;  that  he  was  from  below,  but  I  was  from  abrnc? 
Why  thea  did  you  not  believe  such  a  $;rcdible  witness?  Or  ^hy  re- 
i»eive  one  part  of  his  testimony  and  reject  the  othor?  I  thinl\  then, 
f«aid  he,  his  testimony  ought,  in  surii  circumstances,  to  be  K^garded, 
Is  not  tills  also  reasonable? 

3.  But  he  proceeds:  ^^Ineed  not  hum^an  testimony.     J  only  urge  this 
^for  ymer  ^ahation?^    I  would  «onviot  you  upon  your  ov,  a  priiicjplos.: 
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and  show  that  your  rejection  of  me  is  without  excuse.  John,  indeed* 
was  a  brilliant  light ;  and  for  a  time  you  considered  him  an  oracle 
and  rejoiced  in  his  light.  ^^Bui  the  works  that  I  do^  are  superior  to 
any  human  testimony,  and  these  '^shoto  that  the  Father  has  sent  me^ 
To  these  I  appeal — they  are  public,  sensible,  notorious,  lienevolent^ 
supernatural.  Could  mortal  man  have  performed  them?  Have  not 
the  laws  of  nature  been  suspended  by  my  word  ?  Have  not  the  winds, 
waves,  demons,  and  diseases  of  every  name,  acknowledged  my  power  t 
To  these  works,  only,  as  proof  of  my  mission,!  appeal.  They  prove 
not  that  I  am  the  son  of  Grod,  the  Messiah.  They  only  prove  that 
the  Father  has  sent  me.  This  is  all  I  urge  them  for;  but  if  they  prove 
that  the  Father  has  sent  mc,  then  all  my  pretensions  are  credible;  for 
the  Father  would  not  have  sent  a  liar  or  deceiver,  invested  with  such 
powers.     Now  I  ask,  Is  not  all  this  reasonable  and  logical? 

4.  But  ai^ain,  The  Father  has  himself  attested  me  by  Ids  cum  voice; 
and  by  a  visible  appearance — ^'^Did  you  xot  hear  his  voicjs  ?  Did 
you  not  see  his  i-'ormT'  Were  not  some  of  you  on  the  Jordan  when  he 
attested  me  when  1  came  up  out  of  the  water?  Whs  there  not  a  voice 
then  heard,  saying,  audibly,  "TAw  is  my  beloved  son  in  whom  I  de- 
JightV*  You  could  not  mistake  the  person  of  whom  this  was  spoken; 
for  over  my  head  the  heavens  opened  and  you  saw  the  Spirit  in  the 

form  of  a  dove,  coming  down  and  lighting  upon  my  head.  You  heard 
his  voice  then,  and  saw  his  manifestation.  But  you  have  forgotten 
this  declaration  concerning  me !    Is  not  this  rational  and  potntedf 

5.  Once  more — '^You  do  search  the  scriptures ;^'^  and  why  do  you 
search  them?  Because  vou  thiuK  them  to  contain  a  revelation  from 
God;  you  think  and  acknowledge  that  eternal  life  is  in  them.  This 
js  all  true;  and  in  doing  this,  you  act  rationally,  but  why  stop  here? 
Now  these  very  scriptures  testify  of  me.  To  them  I  make  my  appeal. 
'I'hey  all  speak  of  me;  and  now  show  me  the  oracle,  prophecy,  or 
yymbol  in  them,  which  respected  him  that  was  to  come,  which  does 
rioi  suit  my  character  and  pretensions,  and  I  will  find  an  excuse  for 
you.     Now  I  ask.  Is  not  this  conclusive  ? 

If  tliis  be  not  ar^runient  and  'ogic,  I  never  hoard  any.  So  rsasons 
\:ifi  Saviour.  This  ^rand  climax  of  reason  ends  in  the  prophecies  of 
liio  Old  Testan.ent.     But  it  is  not  yet  finished. 

(K  But  ad<ls  he,  You  will  ^•0T  come  to  me.  It  is  not  the  want  of 
ijght  and  evidence.  You  are  now  unable  to  reply.  "JTet  you  will  not 
'  or.irjto  mc  tiiat  you  might  obtain  tint  eternal  life  promised  in  the 
sori;jti!rcs.  T  know  you  well.  You  have  not  a  spark  of  the  love  of  God 
y.\  you.  Had  you  loved  God  you  would  have  come  to  me.  Y'our 
licarts  are  full  of  the  honors  of  this  world — these  you  seek  more  thr»n 
Uie  honors  v/hich  como  from  God  only;  yes,  this  is  the  secret.  It  is 
Tiot  ar<;u)ncnt  nor  proof,  but  disposition  that  you  want.  You  pretend 
i^roat  voncrdti  jn  for  Moses.  But  you  do  not  really  venerate  him; 
you  do  not  believe  him,  for  he  wrote  of  me.  Now  if  you  do  not,  with 
all  your  profi-ssed  veneration  for  Moses,  believe  him,  how  will  you,  or 
ran  yon  lielieve  me?  If,  prejudiced  in  his  favor,  you  do  not  r-v^ceive 
'^Ji^  teliiDonv.  how.  prejudiced  against  mc,  wiU  you  receive  min€? — 
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Bat  I  tell  youy  however,  I  will  not  beeome  your  aceusef.    Your  own 
Moses,  in  whom  you  trust,  will  one  day  convict  you ;  for  lie  said  of 
ine,  that  whosoever  would  not  hearken  to  me,  should  be  cut  off  from 
the  congregation  of  God. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  topics  from  which,  and  of  the  manner 
how,  the  Saviour  argued  his  pretensions,  and  plead  his  cause  with  the 
people.  A  more  cogent  and  unanswerable  argument  is  not.  if  I  am 
any  judge,  to  be  found  among  all  the  fine  models  of  ancient  and  mod- 
cm  literature.  And  let  it,  I  repeat,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  makea 
his  last  appeal  to  tlie  scriptures  and  to  Moses.  Prophecy,  then,  in 
his  judgment,  is  among  the  highest  species  of  evidence,  and  it  is  that 
which,  as  a  standing  miracle,  he  has  made  to  speak  for  him  in  every 
(1^  and  to  all  people. 

But  I  must  notice,  while  on  this  topic,  that  Jesus  pronounced  pro? : 
phecies  himself,  which,  to  tliat  generation,  and,  indeed,  to  subse-  . 
quent  generations,  speak  as  convincingly  as  Moses  spoke  to  the  Jews;  ' 
and  his  predictions  have  produced,  and  do  produce,  upon  the  minds  / 
of  a  vast  community,  simitar  expectations  to  tliose  produced  among  ^^i 
the  Jews. 

Hume  says  that  "prophecy  could  not  be  a  proof  tliat  the  person 
who  pretended  to  deliver  oracles,  spoke  by  inspiration ;  becau^  the  . 
firophet  is  absent  at  the  time  of  its  fulfilment;  he  is  dead,  and  it  could  ^. 
not  prove  to  his  contemporaries  that  he  was  inspired."     This  would  * 
be  true  in  one  case,  but  in  no  other;  when  the  prediction  had  respect  < 
to  events  at  a  distance;  but  this  is  only  sometimes  the  case :  for  most  ) 
of  the  prophets  fbretold  events  soon  to  appear,  as  well  as  events  to  "^ 
happen  after  long  intervals.     We  shall  iindj^jf  we  examine  the  New- 
Testagient,  that  Jesus  foretold  many  mcT^ents  immediately  to  happen,- 
%yfiichrequirea  as  perfecT'Hli  "IngiggRf  in'Co  futurity  as  events  at  the 
dSlance  i^'VTSousaiaiiljiMgg:     Ilis  telling  Peter,  that,  on  casting  a 
(tiAlk  SUmI  line^  into  .the  sea,  he  should  draw  out  a  fish  with  a  stater  in 
its  mouth;  or  his  telling  his  disciples,  that,  at  a  certain  place,  they 
should  find  an  ass  and  his  master  so  circumstanced,  and  tliat  such 
events  would  happen  on  their  application  for  him,  required  as  exact 
and  as  perfect  a  prescience  as  could  have,  four  thousand  years  ag  >, 
tbretold  this  discussion  between  Mr.  Owen  and  me.  How  many  events 
of  immediate  occurrence  did  the  Saviour  foretel,  with  this  additional 
remark,  "'^'hislhayc  tpld.you4)efore  it  hap|>en;  that  when  it  happens 
ypu  may  believe  I''    Prophecy,  indeed,  seems  designed  to  confirm  faith 
as  the  events  occur,  as  well  as  to  produce  faith  by  contemplating 
those  which  have  been  fulfilled.     But  we  shall  find  that,  besides  the 
predictions  uttered  by  the  Saviour  concerning  his  own  demise,  and 
all  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  it,  he  foretold  one  event  of  such 
notoriety  and  importance  as  to  confirm  the  faith  of  one  generation, , 
and  to  produce  faith  in  all  subsequent  generations.     Thi^  1  specify  as  / 
one  of  great  interest  and  notoriety.    This  was  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  temple,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nation  with  all  the 
tremendous  adjuncts  of  this  national  catastrophe. 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  Uie  sun  was  beaming  upon  the  beautiful 
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gate  of  die  temple,  which  radiated  with  all  conceivable  splendor,  when 
that  edifice  stood  in  all  the  glistening  beauties  of  the  precious  metals, 
costly  stones,  and  the  finest  specimens  of  architecture,  the  Saviour 
took  occasion  ti>  tell  its  fiite,  and  that  of  the  people  who  frequented  if^ 
in  such  language  as  precluded  the  possibility  of  mistake  in  the  inter- 
pretation. No  pjs^jictiqn  was  jnoro. .  minute,  or  -morp  rimimifltagtkl^ 
than  this  one,  and  none  could  be  more  literal  or  direct.  Both  Matthew^ 
and  Liuke  give  us  this  pTSdtcfioh;  tEe*  fonhe?  in  the-24th,  and  ths 
latter  in  the  21st  chapter  of  his  testimony.  The  c<»nplete  desolation 
of  the  temple  to  the  foundation,  to  the  removing  of  every  stone,  is 
foretold.  The  compassing  the  city  with  armies,  the  slaughter  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  captivity  of  those  who  escaped,  are  described. 
The  fortunes  of  his  disciples  at  this  time,  with  ail  the  terrors  of  the 
siege,  and  all  the  tremendous  prodigies  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
accompanying  these  desolations,  are  namerl.  And  in  the  conclu- 
sion the  audience  is  assured  that  all  these  things  should  happen 
before  forty  years — "before  that  generation  should  pass  away.* 
— Now  this  prophecy  was  written,  published,  and  read  through 
Judea,  and  mentioned  in  the  apostolic  epistles  for  years  before  it 
happened;  and  a  general  expectation  of  this  event  pervaded  the 
whole  christian  communities  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  and,  indeed, 
through  all  the  Roman  provinces.  The  allusions  to  these  predictions 
are  frequent  in  the  apostolic  writings.  It  was  necessary  they  should, 
for  this  reasons  the  Jews,  as  long  as  they  possessed  the  government 
of  Judea,  the  temple,  and  the  metropolis;  as  long  as  they  had  any 
particle  of  influence  at  home  or  abroad,  ihey  Osed  it  with  relentless 
cruelty  against  the  christians.  The  apostles  had  to  succor  the  minds 
of  their  persecuted  brethren,  and  exhort  them  to  patience  and  per- 
severance by  reminding  them  of  the  speedy  dispersion  of  them  among 
the  nations.  So  that  all  the  christians  througliout  the  Roman  empire 
looked  for  this  catastrophe ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  such  of  the 
christians  as  were  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  about  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Titus,  fled  according  to  the  directions  given  by  the  Saviour  j 
and  thus  not  a  believing  Jew  perished  in  the  siege. 
^  We  lose  many  of  the  allusions  to  this  event  in  the  epistles  from  our 
(irrational  modes  of  explanation,  and  neglect  of  the  history  of  those 
/times.  Of  these  allusions  the  following  specimens  may  suffice: — To 
j  the  church  of  Rome  Paul  say?,  "God  will  bruise  Satan^  or  the  adver- 
sary, under  your  feet  soon'' — not  the  Devil,  as  some  ignornnt^y  sup- 
pose. Adoersary  in  English  is  Satan  in  Hebrew.  "Get  thee  behind 
me  Satan j^  is  a  terrible  translation  of  the  Saviour's  address  to  Peter. 
The  synagogue  of  Satan  was  only  a  synagogue  of  unbelieving  Jews 
miverse  to  Christianity.  "Brethren  in  Rome,  God,"  says  Paul,  "will 
soon  put  down  the  adversary  of  your  relifrion,  the  Jewsj  who  persecute 
you.  Yes,  their  power  to  oppose  you,  will  soon  be  past.'*  This 
clearly  alludes  to  the  expectation  predicated  upon  the  prediction  be- 
fore us. 

Paul  more  plainly  intimates  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  power  in 
his  first  letter  lo  U^e  Thossalonians,  written  eighteen  years  before  the 
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«iege.  "Brethren  in  Thessalonica,  you  have  suffered  from  your  Gen- 
tile brethren  such  persecution  as  the  congregations  in  Judea  have 
suffered  from  their  Jewish  brethren,  who  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus 
and  their  own  prophets,  and  have  greatly  persecuted  us,  and  do  not 
please  €rod,  and  are  contrary  to  all  men ;  hindering  us  to  speak  to  the 
Gentiles  that  they  might  be  saved;  so  that  they  are  always  filling  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities.  But  the  wbath  of  god  is  coming 
upon  ihcm  at  length?'* 

Indeed,  so  frequent  were  the  allusions  to  this  prophecy,  both  in 
the  public  discourses  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  that  their  enemies 
b'jgan  to  mock  them,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  had  been  imposing  upon 
the  credulity  of  their  cotemporarics.  Hence  such  allusions  as  these ; 
^^Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming;  for,  from  the  times  the  fathers 
have  fallen  asleep,  all  things  continne  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation.''  Thus  was  Peter  upbraided  six  years  before 
the  siege.  The  old  apostle,  however,  is  not  discouraged,  being  assured 
that  he  would  make  good  his  promise.  "Yes,"  says  he,  "they  think 
that  we  have  too  long  talked  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  avenge  the 
iniquities  of  these  people.  They  think  that  we  mock  your  fears,  and 
they  say,  'The  Lord  long  delays  his  coming  to  execute  his  vengeance 
upon  this  stubborn  people.'  But,  my  brethren,  the  Lord  does  not 
delay  in  the  manner  some  account  delaying;  but  he  exercises  long 
sufiering  towards  us,  that  all  might  be  brought  to  reformation." 

In  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews,  written  about  six  or  seven  years  before 
the  siege,  Paul  speaks  to  the  persecuted  Jewish  brethren  in  the  same 
style :  "Yet  a  very  little  while,  and  he  that  is  coming  will  come,  and 
will  not  tarry."  ^'Persevere,  then,  brethren,  in  doing  the  will  of  the 
Lord,  that  you  may  obtain  the  promised  reward."  James,  too,  in  his 
letter  of  the  same  date,  addresses  both  the  believing  and  unbelieving 
Jews  on  the  impending  vengeance.  The  wealthy  and  infidel  Jew  he 
commands  to  "weep  because  of  the  miseries  coniing  upon  them;'* 
and  the  sufiering  christians  he  animates  with  the  hope  that  "the  com- 
ing of  the  Lord  is  nigh."  Thus  do  all  the  apostles  speak  of  this 
event  with  the  same  certainty  as  if  it  had  actually  happened. 

I  need  not  detail  the  awful  accomplishment  of  this  prediction. 
Josephus  has  done  this  in  awful  colors.  Tacitus,  to(^  relates  some  of 
the  circumstances.  Every  word  of  the  prediction  was  exactly  fulfill-^ 
edy  even  to  the  ploughing  up  of  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  It  is* 
remarkable  that,  on  the  tenth  day  of  August,  the  very  same  day  the 
temple  and  city  were  laid  waste  by  the  BabylonianS|  the  temple  wav  ' 
burned  by  Titus'  army.*  -^ 

•I  have  read  somewhere,  that,  before  the  temple  was  burned,  Titus  entere4f 
&e  temple,  got  out  some  of  the  sacred  utensils,  among  which  were  the  g-oldem 
candlestick  and  the  table  of  the  showbread.  These  he  carried  as  trophies  home 
to  Rome;  and  on  the  triumphal  arch  which  was  raised  for  him  in  the  city  of 
Rome,  this  candlestick  and  table  were  carved  upon  it.  This  triumphant  arch 
yet  stands;  and  even  yet  the  Jews  who  now  visit  Rome  will  not  pass  under  it. 
There  b  a  side-walk  and  a  gate  through  which  the  Jews  pass.  So  deeply  root- 
ed is  the  remembrance  of  this  indignity  upon  their  religion  ai^d  nation*  tha^ 
i^igfateen  centuries  have  not  obliterated  tti 
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^  I  s^iall  gnly  ^ve  you  another  specimen  of  the  prophetic  spnit  of  die 

I  New  Testament  writers.    Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  ThessaloniailiKy 

untimates  that  some  persons  had  suggested  that  the  end  of  the  world 

>  was  at  hand.    To  counteract  such  an  idea,  which  seemed  to  have 

'influenced  some  to  abandon  the  ordinary  besiness  of  this  life,  he  gives 

:  ns  a  succinct  view  of  the  great  series  of  events  which  were  to  come 

to  pass  before  the  end  of  the  world.     He  describes  a  tremendous 

apogtacy,  in  2d  Thessalonians,  chap.  ii.  v.  1 — 10. 

"Now  we  beseech  you  brethren,  concerning  the  coming  of  our 
I^rd  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  around  him ;  that  3'ou 
be  not  soon  shaken  from  your  purpose,  nor  troubled,  neither  by  spirit  nor 
by  word,  nor  by  letter  from  us,  intimating  that  the  day  of  Christ  is 
at  hand.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  by  any  method ;  for  that  day  shall 
not  come,  unless  there  come  the  apostacy  first,  and  there  be  revealed 
that  man  of  sin,  that  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposes  and  exalts  him- 
self above  every  one  who  is  called  a  god,  or  an  object  of  worship.  So 
that  he,  in  the  temple  of  God,  as  a  god  sittcth  openly  showing  him- 
self that  he  is  a  god.  Do  you  not  remember,  that  when  I  was  with 
you,  I  told  you  these  things?  And  you  know  what  now  restrains 
liim  in  order  to  his  being  revealed  in  his  own  season.  For  the  secret 
of  iniquity  already  inwardly  works,  only  till  he  who  now  restrains  be 
taken  out  of  the  way.  And  then  shall  be  revealed  that  lawless  one; 
him  the  Lord  will  consume  by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  and  will 
render  ineffectual,  by  the  brightness  of  his  coming;  of  whom  the 
coming  is  afler  the  strong  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs, 
and  miracles  of  falsehood.  And  with  all  the  deceit  of  unriorhteous- 
nesp,  among  them  who  perish,  because  they  embraced  not  the  love  of 
the  truth  that  they  might  be  saved." 

On  this  obscr/e  that  the  apostle  declares  that,  in  the  great  drama  of 
human  existence,  the  end  of  the  world  could  not  come  until  af\er  the 
apostacy.     This  apostacy  he  describes  as  beginning  to  work  in  the 
/first  age  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  could  not  succeed  in  attaining  its 
^  full  vigor  until  Pagan  Rome  should  yield  to  Christian  Rome,     Until 
"^^  \he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  and  supported  the  Pagan  superstition^ 
; should  be  supplanted  and  succeeded  by  a  christian  emperor,  in  plain 
English.     Then,  says  he,  will  come  forth  that  lawless  one,  who  will 
'usurp  the  honors  of  God  alone,  in  his  dominion  over  the  faith  and  the 
consciences  of  men.     I  will  be  interrogated  here  by  the  short-sighted 
sceptics,  how  it  came  to  pass  that  a  scheme  so  benevolent  as  the  chris- 
tian scheme,   if  designed  by  a  benevolent  and  wise  being,  could  s# 
far  have  missed  its  aim?    How  strange  is  it,  say  they,  if  Christianity 
oriorinated  in  divine  benevolence,  that  there  should  be  such  a  scene 
in  the  great  drama  as  this  long  night  of  apostacy  and  darkness!  And 
I  reply,  how  strange  is  it  that  this  terraqueous  globe,  created  by  a  wise 
and  benevolent  being,   should  be  three   fourths  covered  with  im- 
mense oceans ;  ard  of  the  remaining  one  fourth  so  large  a  portion  of 
mountains  and  fens,  deserts  asd  morasses.     One  part  of  it  parched 
with  an  arid  sky;  and  another  locked  up  in  relentless  ice'.     Sh«rt 
sighted  mortals  that  we  are!  and  yet  we  will  scan  the  universe!— 
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C'WiM  iiot  the  earth  have  been  a  thousand  times  m^re  fruitful !  nay; 
CO  ild  it  not  have  been  a  thoasaud  times  more  comfortable  m  li.e  in! 
Might  we  not  have  had  loaves  growing  ui)on  the  trees,  and  wine  iu 
bottles  hanging  upon  the  vines,  and  thus  have  been  exempted  from  so 
much  labor,  and  toil,  and  care!!  In  this  way  wc  might  object  to 
every  thing  in  the  universe. 

.  I  have,  for  years,  contended  that  the  hand  writing  of  God  can  be 
proved.  And  can  we  not,  even  under  oath,  attest  the  hand  writing 
of  some  men?  Men  have  their  peculiarities  which  will  always  de- 
signate them  from  the  whole  species.  No  two  men  write,  speak,  or  walk 
alike.  They  are  as  distinct  in  each  as  in  the  features  of  their  counten- 
ances, and  the  constitution  of  their  minds.  Each  has  an  idiosyncrasy 
of  mind,  an  idiomatic  style,  as  well  as  a  peculiar  chirography. 

No  man  who  has  accurately  apalyzed  the  few  general  principles 
which  govern  the  universe,  and  examined  the  poisons  and  sweets 
which  are  strewed  with  so  much  liberality  over  the  face  of  the  globe; 
who  has  explored  the  regularities  and  incongruities  which  appear 
above  and  beneath,  can  doubt  that  the  mind  which  originated  the 
iiarmonies,  the  beauties,  the  sweets,  and  all  tlie  blessings  of  nature, 
originated  also  their  contraries — and  that  it  is  the  same  wisdom  and 
benevolence  working  in  the  natural  and  moral  empires  of  the  uni- 
verse.    They  both  exhibit  the  impress  of  the  same  hand. 

We  cannot  give  a  fair  view  ot  the  next  item  on  the  genius  and 

spirit  of  Christianity,  unless  we  enlarge  a  little  more  upon  this.     We 

must  glance  at  the  design  of  the  Jewish  religion.      In  the_Jogical 

arrangement  of  alLsuliifi£its.jim£b  depends  upon  taking  hold  ofajfcw 

geiieral  pfin^iplcs^    Generalizing  is  not  only   the  most  improjvi^^j 

igxercise  of  the  niind,  hut  the  l^est  means  of  knowing  things "irTthe 

^taii.  ^,Jh&is' that  power  which,  in  a  jjreat  degree,  distin^jnif-hoa. 

■Jne  vigorous  ancl'welT disciplined  mind,  from  that  of  inferior  calihj« 

^nd  cultivation-     If  it  were  possibre""t6  present  a  general  synthetic 

view,  without  a  previous  analysis,  we  would  prefer  it:  for  the  only 

utility  of  analysis  is  to  put  us  in  possession  of  synthetic  views. 

There  is  an  error  into  which  we  are  all  apt  to  fall,  in  attempting  to 
scan  the  moral  government  of  the  world.     We  do  not  like  to  be  kept 
in  suspense.     Rather  than  remain  in  suspense  we  will  be  satiffied 
with  very  incorrect  or  partial  views  of  things.     Tliere  is  nothing 
more  uncomfortable  than  a  state  of  suspense  upon  any  subject  which  I 
interests  us.    Our  views  are  always  partial  at  best,  but  much  more  ) 
8o  when  we  have  not  put  ourselves  to  the  trouble  to  analyze,  with/ 
patience,  the  whole  data  presented. 

When  I  hear  persons  cavilling  at  the  present  state  of  things,  and 
objecting  to  matters  which  they  do  not  understand,  I  figure  to  myself 
It  person  stationed  in  a  small  room,  say  ten  feet  square,  before  v/hioh 
JB  passing  continually  a  map  ten  tiiousand  square  qiiles  in  extent;  ten 
fjot  of  which  only,  at  a  time,  can  be  seen  through  an  opening  in  one 
»!de.  In  this  small  room  he  sits  and  peruses  this  map  for  seventy 
years.  For  /nany  weeks  at  a  time  he  sees  nothing  but  immense 
ibceans  of  water;  then  apparently  boundless  forests;  then  prodigiors 
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chains  of  mountains ;  tlicn  deserts,  flats,  wastes,  and  wildernesses. 
Here  and  there  a  succession  of  beautiful  country  passes  before  his 
eyes.  After  contemplating  this  map  for  seventy  years,  he  exclaims. 
What  an  irrational,  ill  conducted,  and  incongruous  looking  thing  is 
this!  I  have  seen  forests,  deserts,  and  oceans,  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  some  small  specks  of  beautiful  countr}\  I  must  con- 
clude that  the  Creator  of  this  planet  was  either  unwise  or  not  benevo- 
lent. But,  suppose,  that  on  a  sudden  the  walls  of  his  cottage  fell 
down,  and  his  vision  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  so  as  to  compre- 
hend, in  one  glance,  the  whole  sweep  of  ten  thousand  square  miles; 
what  a  wonderful  revolution  would  he  undergo!  Infinite  wisdom  and 
design  now  appear,  where  before  he  saw  nothing  but  confusion  and 
deformity.  So  it  is  with  him  who  sits  judging  on  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world. 

We  have  but  a  small  part  of  the  picture  before  us.  Pfeul  explains 
the  whole  of  it.  He  teaches  us  that  this  world  is,  in  the  moral  empire, 
what  it  is  in  the  natural — a  part  of  a  great  whole.  AVhen  speaking  of 
all  the  iiTegularities  in  human  lot,  and  all  the  diversities  in  the  divine 
government  in  the  different  ages  of  the  world,  Patriarchal,  Jewish, 
and  Christian,  he  teaches  us  that  the  whole  of  this  arrangement  is 
subordinate  to  another  state  of  things,  having  relation  to  the  whole 
rational  universe.  All  this  is  done,  said  he,  that  now  unto  the 
thrones,  principalities,  and  powers,  in  the  heavenly  regions,  might 
be  exhibited,  by  the  christian  scheme,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Crod. 
There  arc  various  grades  of  intelligent  beings,  who,  in  their  differ- 
capacities,  and  according  to  their  different  situations  and  relations^ 
are  ccntemplating  this  scene  of  things;  and  from  these  volumes  of 
human  nature  the  divine  character  is  continually  developing  itself  to 
their  view. 

Yes,  my  friends,  your  various  lots,  capacities,  and  opportunities; 
and  your  respective  behaviour  under  these  varieties,  with  the  divine 
^xonomy  over  you,  are  furnishing  new  essays  to  be  read  in  other 
worlds.  You  are  all  but  different  letters;  some  capital,  some  small 
letters,  some  mere  abbreviations,  commas,  semicolons,  colons,  peri- 
ods, notes  of  admiration,  notes  of  interrogation,  and  dashes;  all 
making  sense  when  wisely  combined — But  when  jumbled  together, 
or  separated,  you  are  unintelligible  and  uninstructivc  to  yourselves 
and  all  other  intelligent  beings.  Angels  read  men,  and  by  and  by 
men  will  i-ead  angels,  to  learn  the  Deity.  Jn  the  rational  delights  and 
enterta.inments  of  heaven  you  and  they  will  read  each  other.  Gabriel 
will  tell  you  what  were  his  emotidhs  when  first  he  saw  the  sun  open 
his  eyes  and  smile  upon  the  new  born  earth ;  what  he  thouoht  when 
he  shut  up  Noah  in  the  ark  and  opened  the  windows  of  heaven  and 
the  fountains  of  the  deep.  Yes,  Raphael  will  tell  you  with  v/hat 
astonishment  he  saw  Eve  put  forth  her  hand  to  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  Gabriel  will  relate  his  joy  when  he  saw  the  rain- 
bow of  peace  span  the  vault  of  heaven  in  token  of  no  more  deluge. 
He  will  give  you  to  know  what  were  his  emotions  when  sent  to  salute 
the  mother  of  our  Lord;  and  all  the  multitude  will  rehearse  the  son*' 
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they  fiimg  the  ni2:ht  they  visited  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem.  In 
turn  yoii  will  tell  them  your  first  thoughts  of  God  and  his  love;  your 
own  feelings  as  sinners;  the  agonies  of  sorrow  and  f^rief  which  once 
you  felt;  and  how  you  met  the  king  of  terrors.  Then  will  all  the 
shades  in  the  pictnre  appear  to  proper  advantage,  and  the  seraphim 
and  cherubim  \f  ith  their  wiugs  no  more  will  bide  their  faces  from  man. 
All  happiness:,  rational,  human,  or  angelic  happiness,  sprines  from 
the  knowledge  of  God.  As  it  is  now  eternal  life,  so  it  will  men  be 
eternal  happiness  to  know  thee  the  oply  true  Gody  and  Jesus  the  Mes- 
siah, thy  Apostle. 

A  veil  is  yet  on  the  face  of  Moses,  and,  indeed,  on  the  face  of 
many  of  the  conspicuous  characters  of  antiquity,  in  the  views  of 
many  of  our  sectarian  dogmatists.  Some  think  that  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  were  called,  chosen,  and  elected,  for  their  own  snkcs. 
They  seem  not  yet  to  hnve  learned  this  important  lesson,  that  there 
.never  has  as  yet  been  one  human  being  selected  by  the  Almighty  for 
ids  own  sake.  It  it  were  ncccssarv  that  the  Messiah  should  enter 
our  world,  it  was  necessary  tliiit  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses, 
Aaron,  David,  Daniel,  and  a  •  thousand  others,  should  have  been 
selected  from  the  family  of  man,  and  discriminated  by  the  Great 
King  as  they  were.  On  this  one  principle  the  relioions  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians  arc  altogether  reconcileablc.  They  mutually  explain 
each  other.  They  are  but  the  portico  and  holy  place,  leading  to  the 
holiest  of  all. 

The  calling  and  congregating  of  the  Jews  were  for  the  same  intent, 
and  as  relative  to  the  general  good  of  all  nations  as  was  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  or  the  first  proinise  of  a  Redeemer  to  the  human  race. 
They  must  be  put  under  a  special  arrangement  for  developing  the 
divine  character  and  government,  and  for  giving  us  a  few  lessons  upon 
human  nature  which  never  could  have  been  taught  by  any  other 
means. 

What  does  the  Lord  say  concerning  Pharaoh?  "I  have  raised  thee 
up  for  this  purpose  tiiat  in  your  history  and  my  government  over  you, 
f»y7ia»i6mightbeknown  through  all  the  earth."  The  localities  and 
symbols  of  the  Jewish  religion  made  it  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
christian;  but  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  latter  is  universal,  or  adapt- 
ed to  the  whole  human  family  irrespective  of  all  localities.  But  this 
only  by  the  way.  My  remarks  upon  the  apostacy  gave  rise  to  this 
.disquisition,  or  rather  an  objection  which  we  saw  Hsing  in  the  faces 
of  some,  constrained  me  to  take  this  course,  and  to  attempt  to  gi\"e 
some  general  hints  which  I  trust  may  repress  that  restive  spirit  of 
scepticism,  which,  like  the  demoniac  among  the  tombs,  is  cutting 
itself  to  pieces  when  pretending  to  forsake  the  haunts  of  the  living 
for  its  own  safety. 

In  one  sentence,  it  appears  to  be  a  law  of  human  nature  that  man  \ 
can  only  be  developed  and  brought  into  proper  circumstances  to  please  I 
himself,  by  what  we  call  experience.  You  may  not  be  able  to  account  I 
for  it,  but  so  it  is,  that  man  must  be  taught  by  experience.  I  thWc  / 
we  will  all  agree  in  this,  that  if  Adam  and  Eve  could  have  had^  whilej 
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iu  E-ien,  the  experience  which  they  obtained  after  their  ex^e,  tnd 

which  the  wurldnow  presentSy  they  never  could  have  been  induced  to 

f isLe  tlij  fori'i.ldeii  tree.     Every  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  ail  the 

^•^iciJcuts  recorded  in  human  liistory,  are  but  so  many  preparations 

\.  lZ>r  the  introduction  of  that  last  and  most  perfect  state  of  society  on 

learth  called  the  Millennium,     First  we  have  the  germ,  then  the  blade^ 

then  the  stem,  then  the  leaves,  then  the  blossoms,  and  last  of  all  the 

friiit.     Therefore,  as  Paul  said,  the  apostacy  came  first. 

The  mystery  of  iniquity  early  began  to  work.  She  made  mysteries 
of  plain  facts,  that  she  might  work  out  her  own  delusions.  She  it  w^as 
that  loved  mysteries,  that  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  Christian  spir- 
it,  and  inundated  the  world  with  all  the  superstitions,  fables,  coun- 
terfoit  gospels,  and  all  the  follies  of  Paganism  in  a  new  garb.  These 
found  many  admirers  among  the  doating  philosophists  of  Asia;  and 
thus,  by  degrees,  the  lights  ofheaven  were  extinguished,  or  put  under 
the  bushel  of  these  abominable,  delusive  mysteries,  until  a  long, 
dark,  and  dreary  night  of  superstition  besotted  the  world.  These 
dark  ages  have  sent  them  down  to  our  times,  and  bequeathed  a  legacy 
^yhich  has  impoverished  rather  thanenriched  the  legatees.  That 
man  does  not  breathe  whoso  mind  i^purified  from  all  tibe  influences 
of  the  night  of  superstition,  which  has  so  long  obscured  the  light  of 
the  Sun  of  Rightoousness. 

Great  and  noble  eflforts  have  been  made ;  but  they  ended  in  spect> 
liitions ;  and  sects  and  parties,  built  upon  metaphysical  hair-splittings, 
have  long  been  the  order  of  the  day.  These  speculations  are  turning 
grey  with  age;  and  a  religion  pui'e  and  social,  springing  from  the 
moaning  of  gospel  facts,  will  sjon  triumph  on  all  the  speculations  of 
ihe  day. 

yfr  All  the  Biblo  critics,  and  even  the  commentators  themselves,  agree, 

flhut  Babylon  must  soon  fall,  like  a  mill-stone  into  the  sea,  never  to 

'umerge;  and  that  her  catasti*ophe  will  be'succeeded  by  the  millennial 

i)rder  of  society.     She  shall  be  visited  with  the  calamities  of  Egypt, 

^jdon\  ami  Jerusalem  Combined ;  for  she  has  combined  within  her 

(iomiiiions  the  enormities  of  the  three:  The  filthiness  of  Sodom;  the 

tyranny  of  Egypt,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  |Jerusalem, 

Had  not  this  defection  been  clearly  arraigned  before  me,  and  pre- 
dicled  by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself — had  he  not  told  us  that  under  the 
lurm  of  godliness,  all  the  vices  of  the  world  would  be  arraigned — that 
•self-loverF,  money-lovers,  proud,  defamers,  disobedient  to  parents, 
ungratefu!,  unholy,  without  natural  affection,  covenant  or  bargaiil 
breakers,  slanderers,  incontinent,  fierce  persons,  without  any  love  to 
i$oo(l  men,  betrayers,  headstrong,  puffed  up,  lovers  of  pleasure  more 
than  lovers  of  God;  having  a  form  of  godliness,  but  denying  the  pow- 
«ir  it/'  I  say,  had  he  not  taught  us  t^  expect  such  characters  to  creep 
into  the  chuich,  I  would  have  been  prepared  to  join  with  Mr.  Owen 
in  opposing  the  religions  of  the  world.  gut..\\Ji£a.IJ)egan  to  reason^  I 
WHS  taught  to  distinguish  a  thing  from  the  abuse  of  it";  and  never  tp 
COiTttoiKirtrny^hingjintil  1  was  fully  acquainted  with  It.  I  see  that 
ihc  apostacy  which  yet  exists,  is  as  clearly  foretold  as  was  the  birth 
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df  Christ  ;^nd  why  should  the  accomplishment  of  one  predictiog^tioD* 
firm  my  faith,  and  the  accomplishment  of  anotlier  weaken  it!    ^ce,  or 

But  this  defection  is  not  only  foretold  literally,  but  symbol iz<?^l*®P  Ij 
John  in  the  Apocalypse^  under  such  combinations,  and  under  suc))^hi 
uies  as  are  well  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  a  horrible  idea  of  it.**^^'^t 
not  be  alarmed,  my  friends,  at  my  naming  the  Apocalypse.  Tithe 
book  is  not  so  unintelligible  as  you  have  been  taught  to  think.  But 
am  not  going  into  an  analysis  of  it.  I  will  only  trace  one  idea  which 
runs  thiough  it;  and  then  J  will  be  done  with  the  apostacy. 
.  John,  you  remember,  lived  to  be  an  old  man — he  survived  tlie  de- 
stnictioa  of  Jerusalem  about  thirty  years.  He  saw  antichrists  begin- 
ning to  show  their  faces,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  sight.  He  was  ex- 
iled to  Patmos  for  the  testimony  he  gave  of  Jesus ;  and  while  there, 
viewing  with  anguish,  the  apostacy  beginning,  it  pleased  the  Lord, 
who  haid,  while  on  the  earth,  honored  this  disciple  with  so  many  to- 
kens of  his  love,  to  confer  upon  him  another  signal  pledge.  He 
cheered  the  heart  of  the  old  apostle  by  promising  him  a  view  of  the 
future  tbrtunes  of  the  church.  After  inditing  seven  letters  to  the  sev- 
en congregations  in  Asia,  he  presents  him  with  this  astonishing  vis- 
ioii:  A  window,  as  it  were,  is  opened  in  heaven,  and  a  scroll,  in  the 
hand- writing  of  an  angel,  arrests  his  attention.  This  parchment 
written  within  and  without,  and  sealed  with  seven  seals,  is  raised  aloft 
in  thehand  of  an  angel;  and  a  challenge  is  given  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  to  take  and  open  the  book.  All  M^as 
silent — ^John  wept. — Why  did  he  weep?  Because  he  know  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  church  were  written  there,  sealed  up  from  all  the  liv- 
ing, and  no  one  appeared  able  to  open  the  seals  and  disclose  the  se- 
crets. These  he  wished  to  know  above  every  thing  in  the  world — 
therefore  he  wept  bitterly. 

At  length  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  comes  forward  and  takes 
the  scroll,  and  prepares  to  open  the  seals — Universal  joy  is  every 
where  difiused,  and  John  dries  up  his  tears.  The  first  seal  is  broken, 
'  and  the  scroll  onae  unrolled :  "Come  and  5e€,"  a  mighty  angel  pro- 
claiihs.  John  heard ;  looked,  and  beheld  "a  white  horse  and  on  him 
sat  a  king,  wearing  one  crown,  with  a  bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  ar- 
rows.'' He  rides  off.  Instructive  emblem  of  the  Lord  beginning  to\  ) 
subdue  the  nations  to  the  obedience  of  faith.  I  will  not  detain  you  I  • 
with  a  notice  of  all  the  seals.  They  are  all  opened — seven  trumpets 
are  blown  when  the  seventh  seal  is  opened,  and  seven  vials  are  poured 
out  in  judgments  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth .  The  intermediatls 
seals,  trumpets,  and  vials,  symbolize  the  events  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  forty  years;  or  more  fully  all  the  events  since  the  Pa- 
gan persecutions,  down  to  ourown  times. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  different  acts  of  this  great  drama,  John  sees 
the  same  person  he  formerly  saw,  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
followed  by  all  the  armies  of  heaven,  mounted  on  white  horses;  he 
had  now  upon  his  head  many  crowns^  and  he  was  clothed  with  a  ves 
ture  dyed  with  blood,  emblem  of  his  conquests ;  and  he  had  now,  from 
the  number  of  his  conquests,  obtained  all  the  crowns  of  the  kingdoms 
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^.jjjjjjjeartli,  and  had  a  name  written  which  no  one  understood  biA 
iiste  t"^^?^"^  "P^'^  ^^®  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  was  written  in  brilliant 
^icidc^ls,  "KING  OF  KINGS  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS."    So  that 
C^r  ipnnination  of  the  vision  of  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials,  places 
learth'^'^*^  Jesus  before  us,  as  having  subdued  all  the  nations  of  the 
ll^fiid  to  the  obedience  of  faith.    This  is  the  animating  view  whidi 
e  Lord  gave  John,  and  through  him  has  communicated  to  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  who  consult  these  divine  oracles.    We  rejoice  to  know 
that  this  period  is  nigh  at  hand,  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
ehall  cover  the  whole  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  channel  of  the  sea. 
The  world,  I  mean,  tha  christian  communities,  are  tired  of  sectarian^ 
wm;  light  is  rapidly  progressing;  the  true  nature  of  the  Christian  in- 
stitution is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  all  the  signs  of  the  times 
indicate  the  approach,  the  near  approach,  of  this  happy  era. 

You  have,  my  friends,  in  the  preceding  hints,  a  solution  of  all  the 
(lifficultics  which  can  be  proposed  upon  the  past  or  present  order  of 
society ; — an  explanation  of  all  the  dark  specks  which  appear  upon 
>iie  moral  map  of  the  world.    My  object  was  not  to  unfold  the  prc^he- 
/cies,  but  to  give  you  a  few  hints  upon  the  grand  outlines,  and  to  afford 
^sufficient  data  evincive  that  the  authors  or  writers  of  the  New  Testa-* 
'liient  were  most  certainly  under  the  guidance  of  that  omniscient  one 
■to  whom  the  end  of  all  things  is  as  open  and  manifest  as  the  beginning. 
I  To  suppose  that  all  these  predictions  found  in  both  Testaments,  first, 
■'loncerning  the  fates  of  the  mighty  empires  of  the  Pagan  world;  next, 
concerning  the  character,  coming,  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ; 
j-rhon,  concerning  the  fates  of  his  religion,  and  the  fortunes  of  all  the 
rsuperstitions  in  the  world ;    I  say,   to  suppose  that  all  these  pre- 
<Jictions  are  mere  guesses, or  conjectures;  or  that  they  were  written 
i*fter  the  events  transpired,  or  never  written  at  all,  by  the  persons 
^s  hose  names  they  bear,  are  suppositions,  assertions,  or  what  you  please 
to  call  them,  at  war  with  all  the  literature  of  the  world,  with  universal 
oxperience,  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  with  the  events 
\ihich  are  now  transpiring  in  the  world.     Such  a  supposition  no  ra- 
tional mind  can  entertain;  and  we  may  say  further,  that  neither  Mr. 
Owen,nor  any  other  person,  will  venture  to  examine  or  attempt  to 
refute  the  argument  derived  from  this  source.     It  stands  now,  as  it 
stood  two  thousand  years  ago,  a  dcxjument  which  defied   criticisno^ 
^vhich,  with  but  half  the  light  which  New  Testament  prophecy   has 
accumulated,  convinced  every  man  who  had  the  patience  and  the 
honesty  to  examine  it;  and  which,  by  the  gradual  and  constant  con*- 
pletion  of  the  unfulfilled  predictions,  is  designed  one  day  to  prostrate 
;l11  the  infidelity  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  promised  you  some  remarks  upon  the  genius  and  tendency  oi 
the  Christian  religion,  iand  also  some  strictures  upon  the  Social 
System.  These  will  require  another  day.  Indeed,  my  respected 
auditors,  I  have  much  reason  to  admire  your  patience  and  the  deep 
interest  you  have  taken  in  this  discussion.  It  proves  that  you  are 
alive  to  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  The  good  order  and 
dcccrum  which  have  been  exhibited  by  this  assembly,  on  this  occa- 
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£an,  have  never  been  surpassed,  I  presume,  by  any  congregation^ 
on  Any  occasion.     I  am  unwilling  to  trespass  upon  your  patience,  or 
farther  to  exhaust  my  own  strength,  already  far  spent;  but  when  I. 
reflect  upon  the  immense  importance  of  the  subject,  I  should  thinJa 
that  I  was  sinning  against  the  best  cause  in  the  world,  and  was  wantA 
ing  in  benevolence  to  my  contemporaries,  were  I  not  to  attend  to  the  I 
subjects  proposed.     For  although  the  evidence  which  has  been  de- 
duced,  from  any  one  of  the  topics  introduced,  is  sufficient  to  establish 
the  truth  of  our  religion  to  the  honest  inquirer,  as  we  judge ;  and  you 
must  see,  I  think,  by  this  time,  that  it  is  more  than  my  friend,  Mr. 
Owen,  can  refute;  yet  being  conscious  that  each  argument  in  the  i 
series  confirms  all  the  rest,  and  that,  without  the  topics  proposed,  the  / 
evidence  would  be  incomplete,  I  must  therefore,  my  friends,  beg  / 
your  attendance  another  day.     Not,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  / 
a  point,  nor  for  the  pride  of  victory ;  for  well  I  know,  that  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  have  been  triumphantly  established  long  ago.     It  was 
ray  intention,  from  the  commencement,  that  all  the  documents  relied 
on  in  conducting  this  controversy  should  go  to  the  public  in  a  perma- 
nent form :  such  also  has  been  the  intention  of  my  opponent.     We  are 
constrained  to  think  that  he  is  actuated  by  a  noble  benevolence, 
though  sadly  mistaken  in  his  views.     But  that  our  cotemporaries  may 
have  the  advantage  of  all  the  lights  that  the  present  controversy  can 
elicit  from  a  new  exhibition  of  a  part  of  the  magazine  in  the  christian 
treasury,  we  wish  to  be  favored  with  your  attendance  another  day. 
Will  the  Moderators  please  to  signify  whether  they  will  honor  us  with 
their  presence  on  Monday  next  at  the  usual  hour? 

[Chairman  rises  and  saith — The  Moderators  mil  do  so  if  circum- 
stances permit.] 

[Mr.  Campbell  cannot  say  whether  he  will  be  able  to  conclude  in 
the  forenoon  on  Monday.] 

[Mr.  Campbell  has  agreed  to  deliver  a  discourse  in  this  meetings 
bouse  to-morrow,  at  11  o'clock.] 

Adjourned  till  Monday  morning. 

Monday  morning,  April 20ihy  9  o^clocJc,  A.  M. 
Mr.  Campbell  rises. 

Mr.  Chairman — ^I  have  just  now  found  on  my  desk  a  few  questions 
from  some  unknown  hand,  which,  I  suppose,  have  been  presented  to 
tne  from  my  own  invitations  given  during  the  discussion.  As  these 
questions  bear  upon  our  discussion,  I  beg  leave  to  give  a  brief  answer . 

The  first  is,  Are  the  hooks  composing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
the  only  hooks  of  divine  authority  in  the  world? 

I  answer  positively,  Yes,  I  have  already  said,  that  the  books  com- 
posing the  two  Testaments,  contain  more  than  what  is  properly  called 
a  iHoine  Revelation,  They  contain  much  history  which  can,  with  no 
proprioty,  be  called  a  Divine  Revelation ;  for  example,  the  history  of 
tke  deluge — the  confusion  of  human  language — the  dispersion  of  the 
human  family — the  biography  of  the  patriarchs,  judges,  and  kings  of 
Israel — ^e  clironicles  of  Judah  and  Israel    All  the  things  recorded 
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in  these  sections  were  known  before  written,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  REVELATIONS.  But  it  was  necessary  that  these  important  facts, 
because  of  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  people  to  whom  Divine 
Revelations  were  made,  should  be  recorded  and  divinely  authenti- 
cated. Hence  the  Pentateuch  in  addition  to  all  the  revelati$»ns  whici^ 
it  contains,  presents  us  with  a  historic  record  of  the  first  ages  of  the 
world  divinely  authenticated. 

The  question  concerning  the  nature  of  inspiration,  whether  (for 
instance)  original  ideas  were  ahoays  suggested  to  the  writer,  or  whe>- 
ther  the  ideas  sometimes  communicated  were  only  a  mere  revives- 
cence  of  foriBer  impressions,  is  one  that  has  been  ably  discussed. 
However  this  question  may  be  decided,  it  affects  not  the  question 
before  us.  The  Holy  Spirit,  promised  to  the  apostles,  was  to  do  one 
of  two  things— either  to  suggest  things  entirely  new,  or  to  bring  all 
things  to  their  remembrance  which  they  had  seen  or  heard.  This 
was  done.  The  writings  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  prophets  are 
authentic  histories  written  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
or  they  are  immediate  and  direct  revelations  of  matters  inaccessible 
to  mortal  man. 

Query  2. — What  credit  is  due  to  the  books  in  the  Old  Testament, 
called  the  APOcBTPirA  ? 

Let  it  be  observed  that  there  were  many  other  authentic  and  true 
narratives  and  documents  among  the  Jews,  as  there  are  among  the 
Christians,  besides  the  sacred  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles. ' 
But  it  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  under  the  divine  patronage  various 
histories  by  various  authors  upon  the  same  subjects.  It  would  have 
f^reatly  increased  the  natural  and  necessary  labors  of  life  had  all  these 
records  been  preserved  and  collected  into  a  set  of  volumes,  and  the . 
reading  of  them  all  made  necessary  to  understand  either  the  scheme 
of  divine  government  or  of  man's  redemption.  But  to  enable  us  to 
acquire  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known,  certain  books  have  been 
preserved  by  the  divine  authority.  The  Apocrypha^  at  least  some 
hooka  of  it,  contain  a  true  history ;  but  it  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
Divine  Revelation.  We  receive  the  records  of  Philo  and  Josephus, 
and  many  of  the  primitive  christian  writers  as  credible  narratives  of 
their  own  times;  and  as  far  as  they  treat  of  times  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  apostolic  age,  they  may  be  called  the  Apocrypha  of  the 
New  Testament.  All  these  writings  may  be,  and  most  of  them  ar6, 
certainly  credible  and  authentic  works;  but  they  constitute  no  part 
of  either  religion,  and  make  no  such  claims  upon  us. 

Query  3. — How  are  we  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  Johy  some 
parts  of  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy^  such  as  the  death  and  burial  of 
Moses,  the  authorship  o^tlie  Bpistle  to  the  Hebrews?  Sfc. 

It  is  not  necessary  tnat  we  should  be  able  to  prove  the  authorship 
of  every  particular  piece  composing  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to 
prove  their  authenticity*     The  book  of  Job,  for  instance,  has  nO 

♦Bishop  Watson,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Bible,  in  reply  to  Thomas  Paine,  on 
the  subject  of  these  anonymous  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  very  pertinent^' 
reworks  as  foUowSi  p.  50,  51,  52:-— 
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»amo  attached  to  it,  nor  circumstances  mentioned  in  it,  which  could 
decidjB  the  author  of  it.  Whether  it  was  written  by  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
or  any  Jewish  prophet,  perhaps,  could  not  now  be  decided.  My  belief 
rn  the  authenticity^  and  authority  of  this  book,  and  all  anonymous 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  founded  upon  the  following  basis. 
The  Jewish  scribes  received  them — the  whole  Jewish  nation  received 
them — their  own  internal  evidence  attests  their  pretensions — and, 
above  all,  they  were  quoted  as  genuine,  and  approbated  as  parts  of 
fhe  sacred  records  and  revelations,  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  his  apostles, 
concerning  whose  inspiration  and  certjiin  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  these  works  we  cannot  entertain  a  rational  doubt. 

Concerning  the  question  about  the  burial  of  Moses,  and  other  such 
additions  made  to  some  books  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  proceed 
from  inattention  to  the  contents  of  the  volume.  Joshua  wrote  some 
additions  to  the  books  of  Moses,  called  Hlielawof  God;'^'*  and  that  he, 
or  Ezra,  or  some  of  the  distinguished  guardians  of  these  sacred  re- 
cords, should  have  added  the  deaths  or  other  posthumdiis  circumstan- 
ces belonging  to  the  history  of  these  great  prophets,  is  inferrable  from 
this  fact  just  now  stated.    Joshua  says  he  wrote  some  additions  to 

^'Having  finished  your  objections  to  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  Moses, 
you  proceed  to  vour  remarks  on  the  book  of  Joshua;  and  from  its  internal  evi- 
dence,  you  endeavor  to  prove,  that  this  book  was  not  written  by  Joshua—* 
What  then?  What  is  your  conclusion^ — <<That  it  is  anonymous,  and  without 
authority." — Stop  a  little;  your  conclusion  is  not  connected  with  your  premises; 
your  fnend  Euctiid  would  have  been  as^n^d  of  it.  ''Anonymous,  and  there- 
ftire  without  authority!"  I  have  noticed  this  solecism  before;  but  as  you  fre- 
quently bring  it  forward,  and,  indeed,  your  book  stands  much  in  need  of  it,  I 
win  submit  to  your  consideration  another  observation  on  the  subject  I'he  book 
called  Fleta  is  anonymous;  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  without  authority.  -^ 
Domesday  book  is  anonymous,  and  was  written  above  seven  hundred  years  ag^; 
yet  our  courts  of  law  do  not  hold  it  to  be  without  authority,  as  to  the  facts  related 
in  it.  Yes,  you  will  say,  but  this  book  has  been  preserved  with  singular  cai'e 
among  the  rceords  of  the  nation.  And  who  told  you  that  the  Jews  had  no 
records,  or  that  they  did  not  preserve  them  with  singular  care.^  Josephus  says 
the  contraiy :  and,  in  the  Bible  itself,  an  appeal  is  made  to  many  books,  which  . 
have  perished:  such  as  the  book  of  Jasher,  the  book  of  Nathan,  of  Abijah, 
of  Iddoy  of  Jehu,  of  natural  history  by  Solomon,  of  the  acts  of  Manasseh, 
and  others  which  might  be  mentioned.  If  any  one,  having  access  to  the  journals 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,'  to  the  books  of  the  tceasury,  war  office,  privy 
council,  and  other  public  documents,  should  at  this  day  write  a  history  of  the 
reigns  of  George  the  first  and  second,  and  should  publish  it  without  his  name» ' 
wculd  any  man,  three  or  four  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  hence,  question 
the  authority  of  that  book,  when  he  knew  that  the  whole  British  nation  had  re- 
ceived it  as  an  authentic  book  from  the  time  of  its  first  publication  to  the  age  in 
which  he  .lived  ?  This  supposition  is  in  point*  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  composed  from  the  records  of  the  Jewish  nation^  and  they  have  been  re- 
ceived as  true  by  that  nation,  from  the  time  in  which  they  were  written  to  the 
present  day.  Dodsley's  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous  book;  we  only  know 
the  name  of  its  editor;  the  New  Annual  Register  is  an  anonymous  book;  the  Re- 
views are  anonymous  books;  but  do  we,  or  will  our  posterity,  esteem  these 
books  of  no  authority?  On  the  contrary,  they  are  admitted  at  present  and 
will  be  received  in  after  ages,  as  authoritative  records  of  the  civil,  military,  and 
literary  history  of  England  and  of  Europe^  S  o  little  foundation  is  there  for  <Mur 
)»eing  startled  by  your  ms^oi^  *'It  is  anonymous  and  without  authority. '' 
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«f//r  BooJi  of  the  Law  of  GntJ^*^  a  name  rpplied  to  the  books  of  Moses; 
It  iri  ill  thy  stylo  of  Cesai'^s  coinnieiitaries  expressed  in  the  third  per- 
son— "So  J<;sh«ifi  nmde  a  covenant  with  the  pc<ij)!e  tliat  day,  and  set 
thcni  a  stat'itc  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem;  and  Joshua  wrote  these 
woi-ds  in  the  bonJe  of  the  lair  of  God, '^^ 

Respcctinj^  the  letter  to  thi)  Hebrews,  although  not  having  directly 
the  authority  ot' Paul's  name,  it  proves  itself  to  be  his  work.  It  con- 
tains coiiuin  direct  ul]usi?»ns  to  Paul's  labors,  and  he  speaks  of  himself 
in  «;ich  a  style,  and  with  such  reference's  to  ciit^um stances  in  which 
he  was  a  party,  as  to  rouder  it  certain  that  lie  is  the  writer.  A  person 
may  introduce  himself  by  a  periphrasis^  or  circumlocution,  without 
directly  naming  himself.  Thus  Paul  introduces  himself  to  the  Pie- 
brews  to  f;voiii  encountofinff  a  prejudice  existing  against  him  in  the 
minds  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  for  whose  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  believing  Jews,  he  designed  this  letter. 

Touch  inix  the  authorship  of  these  wiitinge.  although  I  think  we  have 
-.ilready  suffciently  established  this  matter,  I  would  remark,  that,  of 
the  apostles'  letters,  the  <7i//o^ff/)A*  themselves,  as  well  as  many  ex- 
trinsic circMmstanceSj  decided  their  pretensions.  Paul's  name,  written 
by  Aw  own  handy  after  his  amanuensiis  had  written  an  epistle,  was 
lidded  to  such  of  them  as  were  not  wholly  written  by  himself.  The 
congregations  or  individuals  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  some  g£ 
whom  were  so  addressed  as  to  have  provoked  them  to  have  rejected 
the  lettei*s  if  they  had  dared,  were  the  bf^«t  judges  of  the  authenticity 
of  these  writings;  and  the  fjtct  of  their  having  been  received  as  such, 
by  these  congregations,  alone,  had  we  no  other  proof,  amounts  to  the 
whole  evidence  we  hfr  o  in  proof  of  the  author«?hip  of  the  most  popular 
works  of  Greece  and  Romo.  IC  these  writings  had  not  been  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  their  reputed  authors,  or  if  such  of  them  as  are  anonymous 
had  not  been  known  to  have  been  the  works  of  well  attested  authoi-s 
by  their  coteniporaries,  many  would  have  been  proud  to  have  claim- 
ed them  as  their  own.  I  do  ivd  know  what  human  being  would  not 
have  been  pr'^nd  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  the 
letter  o  tlie  Hebrews;  and  tht^ir  being  anonymous,  yet  received  into 
the  s;icrod  writings,  is  as  valid  proof  of  llicir  authenticity  as  if  they 
had,  like  the  greater  pail  of  both  Testaments,  been  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  fheir  aiithors. 

Qiery  4.  But  we  are  also  asked,  Are  we  sure  that  we  have  tht 
genuine  warls  of  these  authors?  Are  there  no  interpolations? 

When  I  hear  of  interpolations  and  contradictions,  I  think  of  the 
Honorable  Soame  Jenyns,  once  a  sceptic,  lie  had  concluded  to  pub- 
lish a  work  agtiinst  the  christian  religion;  but  thinking  that  he  ought 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  its  fables  and  absurdities  before  he  ventured 
to  appear  bef  )re  the  public,  he  determined  to  make  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  contents  of  the  book.  But  he  soon  found  good 
reasons  to  reform  his  plan;  and,  instead  of  furnishing  a  work  against 
the  christian  religion,  he  gave  the  world  a  short  and  unanswerable 
treatise  upon  the  truth  and  authenXicity  of  it.  This  treatise  on  the 
*I/itcrfml  Etndences^'^  is  written  in  a  nris^orly  t^tyle,  and  with  a  bold- 
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ness  which  nothing  but  the  assurance  of  faith  could  inspire.  He 
makes  the  following  bold  assertion  which  many  would  think  is  going 
too  for: — 

"For  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  any  one  could  prove,  what  is 
impossible  to  be  proved,  because  it  is  not  true,  that  there  are  errors  in 
geography,  chronology,  and  philosophy,  in  every  page  of  the  Bible ; 
5iat  the  prophecies  therein  delivered,  are  all  but  fortunate  guesses^  or 
artful  applications,  and  the  miracles  there  recorded,  no  better  than 
legendary  tales :  if  any  one  could  show,  that  these  books  were  never 
written  by  their  pretended  authors,  but  were  posterior  impositions  on 
illiterate  and  credulous  ages,  all  these  wonderful  discoveries  would 
prove  no  more  than  this,  that  God,  for  reasons  to  us  unknown,  had 
thought  proper  to  permit  a  revelation  by  him  communicated  to  man- 
kind, to  be  mixed  with  their  ignorance,  and  cornipted  by  their  frauds 
from  its  earliest  infancy,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  has  visibly 
permitted  it  to  be  mixed,  and  corrupted  from  that  period  to  the  present 
hour.  If  in  these  books,  a  religion,  superior  to  all  human  imagina- 
tion, act»ially  exists,  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  proof  of  its  di- 
vine origin,  by  what  means  it  was  there  introducec>,  or  with  what 
human  errors  and  imperfections  it  is  blended.  A  diamond,  though 
found  in  a  bed  of  mud,  is  still  a  diamond,  nor  can  the  dirt,  which 
surrounds  it,  depreciate  its  value  or  destroy  its  lustre." 

All  the  interpolations,  and  different  readings,  though  numerous  as 
Michaelisj  a  very  learned  German  professor,  makes  tiiem,  counting 
all  the  minutia  of  letters  and  points,  do  not  eflfect  the  character  of  a 
single  fact  recorded  in  the  whole  New  Testament.  Indeed,  men  have 
been  so  much  more  concerned  about  the  doctrines  than  the  facts  of 
scripture,  that  they  are  much  more  alarmed  about  the  omission,  or 
change  of  a  term,  aflecting  some  favorite  conclusion  to  which  they 
hare  come,  than  about  the  evidence  on  which  the  great  salutary  facts 
are  established.  Hence  has  arisen  the  great  ado  about  interpolations. 
And  if  there  were  ever  any  interpolations  designedly  introduced,  it 
was  for  carrying  some  doctrine  or  theorem,  and  not  for  proving  n 
fact.  Hence  sceptics  have  nothing  to  fear  from  interpolations .  But 
a  notice  of  the  dark  ages  here  may  not  be  out  of  place  especially  as 
most  of  these  different  ^readings  and  interpolations  -occurred  during 
this  drear>'  period. 

During  this  period  all  learning  was  locked  up  in  the  dark  cloisters 
and  connned  to  the  gloomy  monasteries  of  papal  superstition.  The 
■scriptures,  before  the  art  of  printing,  were  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
monks  and  nuns,  who  spent  their  lives  in  transcribing  them.  A  ma- 
jority of  these  copyists  did  not  understand  the  language  in  wliich 
they  wrote  them.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  ancient  manuscript 
copies.  Large  margins  for  the  purpose  of  notes  and  references  were 
usually  left  on  these  manuscripts.  It  frequently  happened  that  some 
of  the  copyists,  not  able  to  discriminate  the  marginal  notes  from  the 
text,  transcribed  some  of  the  explanations  into  the  text.  Thisocca- 
iHoncd  various  discrepancies  between  the  copies.  Af\er  the  revival 
of  literature  and  the  Reformation,  careful  and  exact  comparisons  o€ 
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these  copies  were  made,  and  tlic  text  was  purged  of  most,  if  not  alt^ 
these  iutcrpolatioiiR.  In  these  numerous  und  careful  revisals  and 
comparisons,  not  only  of  the  copies,  but  of  the  morst  ancient  manu- 
scripts, and  the  quotations  fwund  in  the  works  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
almost  every  thin;;  of  a  douiitful  character,  even  to  ihe  very  expletives,- 
were  reje.  ted.  \Vi^idve  most  unquestionably  the  most  exact  an^ 
faithful  rep  resontation  of  thg  pi^ToJ^pcTo^  -we^w^ 

ofttiy^ther  bwklaUhfi  wgfld.  It  would  be  impossible  to  interpolata 
*'tEe  sacred  iext  now,  because  of  the  rival  sects.  The  same  difficulty 
existed  always,  almost  from  the  beginning;  excepting  that  the  inven- 
tion of  priivting  and  the  multiplication  of  copies  consequent  thereupon, 
have  inip<.iscd  more  insuperable  barriers  in  the  way  of  such  liberties, 
than  exisicjd  before.  But  when  we  take  into  view  the  veneration  of 
«ven  the  most  ignorant  ages  for  these  writings,  and  the  tremendous 
awe  inspired  from  the  sanctions  found  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  to- 
gether with  sectarian  jealousy,  no  work  has  been  so  much  guarded 
against  corruption.  And  a  greater  proof  we  cannot  have  of  the  truth 
of  these  remarks  than  the  fact  that  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which 
mt)st  of  the  copies  now  extant  were  found,  the  corruptions  of  which 
are  so  clearly  pointed  out  and  condemned  in  the  Epistles,  have  for 
ages  transcribed  the  predictions,  expositions,  and  censures  pronoun- 
ced upon  herself,  and  handed  to  the  Reformers  the  sacred  text  to  con* 
dcmn  and  expose  her  own  abuses. 

Query  5 — How  is  it  that  St,  Matthew  says^  in  a  certain  place,  It 
^as  prophesied  hy  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  and  no  such  a  prophecy  is 
found  in  Jeremiah^  but  in  Zechariah  ? 

To  this  wc  rcj)ly  that  the  divisions  which  now  obtain  in  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  are  of  modern  origin.  Cardinal  Cairo, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  divided  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapters;  and  Robert  Stephens,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  divided 
t})em  into  verses.  These  distributions  >vere  made  to  facilitate  refer- 
ences to  these  writings,  but  in  thousands  of  instances  they  have  ob- 
scured the  sense  of  them. 

The  Jews  divided  all  the  writings  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  Psalms,  into  fifty-four  sections,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  them 
once  in  a  year  in  their  synagogues.  Four  of  these  sections  were 
shorter  than  the  others ;  and  whether  designed  for  two  of  their  greatest 
solemnities,  to  he  read  together,  two  on  each  occasion,  we  cannot  say; 
but  so  it  was, that  the  whole  volume  was  read  once  every  year  in  their 
public  meetings.  But  in  quoting  these  writings  they  sometimes 
quoted  them  under  the  general  running  title  of  these  sections ;  or  more 
loosely,  under  three  heads — the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.  I 
At  other  times  they  were  quoted  with  the  most  minute  reference,  as,  J 
for  instance,  'It  is  so  written  in  the  second  Psalm.'  Sometimes  the  | 
whole  writings  are  called  ihe  Law,  The  Saviour  once-  quotes  the 
Psalms  thus,  "It  is  written  in  the  Law,  They  hated  mc  without  a 
came;^"^  yet  this  is  found  in  the  l>ook  of  Psalms.  The  running  title 
to  the  sections  of  the  prophetic  writings  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
Jrrcmiahf  others  have  said  that  the  Jews  called  Jeremiah  the  trceping 
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gropket^  and  used  his  name  as  an  appellative^  to  denote  ail  there  pre- 
dictions, which  had  respect  to  the  sufferings  of  the  AI(^di<ih.  But  one 
thing  is  obvious,  that  there  was  among  all  persons  in  that  ago  a  lo(vje 
or  general  reference,  as  well  as  a  strict  and  accurate  reference  to 
sayings  in  the  prophets.  If,  then,  Matthew  did  actually  u?!e  the  nnme 
of  Jeremiah  instead  of  the  name  oi'  Zcchariah,  it  may  have  proccorled 
from  some  of  those  causes  as<4igncd.  But  whether  or  not,  it  affectrf  no 
more  the  credibility  of  the  testimony  of  Matthew  concerning  Josu? 
Christ,  than  the  fact  of  Paul's  forgetting  how  many  lie  had  baptized 
in  Corinth,  proves  that  he  was  not  inspired  with  an  infallible  know- 
ledge of  the  gas|>c1. 

Such  objections  as  these  exhibit  a  very  strange  state  of  mind,  and 
show  that  the  objector  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  grounds  on  which 
we  assent  to  tlie  divine  authority  of  these  records. 

Having,  then,  very  briefly  attended  to  these  questions,  I  proceed  to 
tlie  topic  ))roposed  ©n  Saturday  evening.  To  form  correct  ideas  of  the 
genivs  and  tendency  of  Christianity,  we  must  pay  some  attention  to 
the  genius  and  design  of  the  former  dispensation.  Thi»  we  ha\  ei 
already  glanced  at  in  our  remarks  upon  the  Apostasy.  Until  the  tmA 
of  Abraham  all  the  nations  tipon  the  earth  had  the  same  general  view^i 
of  the  Divinity  that  created  all  things  and  presided  over  the  world 
This  mil  appear  from  all  the  ancient  documents  which  penetrate  int 
the  most  remote  anti(iuity  of  tlie  world. 

In  forming  a  correct  view  of  the  religious  character  of  the  ancient 
nations,  it  is  necessary'  here  to  inquire  how  far  the  inhabitants  of  Per- 
sia, Assyria,  Arabia,  Canaan,  and  Egypt,  were  affected  or  influen- 
ced by  the  religious  institutions  of  this  period ;  for  these  were  th3 
first  nations  whose  institu^ns  gave  a  charactor  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Abraham  was  the  son  of  Shem  by  Arphaxad.    The  Persians  wore\ 
the  descendants  of  Shem  by  Elam,    The  common  parentage  of  Abni-\ 
iiam  and  the  Persians  laid  a  foundation  for  some  similarity  in  their  re- 
lig^on.     Abraham's  ancestors  dwelt  in  Chaldea,  and  at  t(ie  time  that  1 
GcA  signalized  Abraham  the  Chaldeans  had  begun  to  apostatize  from  \ 
Ihe  service  of  the  true  God.    JIent;e  the  separation  of  Abraham  from  1 
among  them.     3ut  Dr.  Hyde  and  the  most  learned  antiquarians  ', 
present  documental  proof  that  the  Persians  retained  the  true  histo-  \ 
ry  of  the  Creation,  of  the  Antediluvian  Age;  and  so  attached  were  the  j 
Piersians  to  the  religion  of  Abraham,  that  the  sacred  book  which  con-  . 
tained  their  ireligion  is  called  Sohi  Ibrahim,  i,  e,  the  Book  of  Abra-  ' 
liam.    For  a  xxmsiderble  time  afler  Abraham's  day  they  woi*shippe4 
the  God  of  Shem,  for  they  did  not  know  all  the  special  communications 
to  Atoikam. 

The  Arabians,  down  ,to  the  time  of  Jethro,  retained  the  know!edgd 
fif  the  true  God.  How  long  afler,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  their  re-\ 
)igiou»  institutions,  as  far  as  we  have  account,  differed  little  frotnl 
those  practised  by  Abraham,  with  the  exception  of  circumcision.        ! 

TTie  Canaanites  themselves,  iiji  Abraham's  lime,  had  not  apostat-* 
^d  wholly  firbm  the  religion  of  Shem.    The  king  of  ^alepi  was  prv'^lt 
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of  the  Most  liigh  God :  and  during  Abraham'd  sojourning  among  tbedt^ 
they  treated  him  with  all  respect  as  a  prophet  of  the  true  God. 

Even  among  the  Philistines  at  Gera,  Abraham  found  a  good  and 
/Trtuous  king,  favored  witli  the  admonitions  of  the  Almighty.  Vhits 
(he  little  expected,  for  he  was  so  prejudiced  against  those  people,  th^ 
nn  entering  their  metropolis,  he  said,  <*Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  hot 
in  this  placc.^  But  he  was  happily  disappointed.  For  Abimelechy 
;i a  his  appeal  to  Heaven,  says,  ^^Lord  irilt  thou  slay  atdrhiaus  naiianf^ 
I  And  th3  Lord  did  not  deny  his  plea,  but  heard  and  answered  his  ra- 
/piest.  There  appears  in  the  whole  narrative  no  difference  in  the 
Veligious  views  or  practice  between  Abraham  and  Abimelech  the 
)vi!ig  of  the  nation. 

y  Tho  Egyptians,  too,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  were  worshippers  of 
fthe  true  God,    In  Upper  Egypt  they  refused,  as  Plutarch  informs  us, 
[to  pay  any  tiixes  for  the  support  of  the  idolatrous  worship;  assertii^ 
that  they  owned  no  mortaJ,  dead  or  alive,  to  be  a  God.    The  incor- 
ruptible and  eternal  God  they  called  Cneph,  who,  they  affirmed,  had 
Tin  beginning,  and  never  should  have  an  end.     In  the  first  advances  to 
mythi»logy  ia  Egypt,  they  represented  God  by  the  figure  rf  a  serpentj 
with  the  head  of  a  hawk  in  the  middle  of  a  circle.    We  find  no  mis- 
uudorstandings  nor  difference  between  Pharaoh  and  Abraham,  when 
^1  he  latter  went  down  into  Egypt.    Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
t  ( -haldeans,  who  were  the  oldest  nation,  and  the  first  to  introduce  idxA 
\t\r  image  worship,  we  find  a  very  general  agreement  in  all  the  ancient 
*  nations  respecting  religious  views  and  practice.    And  the  first  defec- 
tion from  the  religion  of  Noah  and  Shem  which  we  meet  with  in  aU 
antiquity,  was  that  of  the  Chaldeans. 

Now,  to  save  the  world  from  universal  idolatry,  Abraham  is  called  ;• 
,^nd  in  four  centuries  his  posterity  were  erected  into  a  nation  for  this 
'  primar}'  object,  to  teach  the  unity,  spirituality,  and  providence  of 
'  God,  as  well  as  te  introduce  a  new  vooiibulary  by  a  symbolic  wor- 
(  ship,  to  prepare  the  world  for  understanding  the  Divine  character  and 
\  government  preparatory  to  the  mission  of  his  Son. 

Abraham  was  calle<l  at  a  time  when  idolatry  began  to  appear  in 
Chaldea,  and  when  families  began  to  have  each  a  family  godl  When 
Jiis  descendants  became  numerous,  and  large  enough  to  become  a  na» 
.  tion,  and  the  nations  had  each  its  own  god,  it  pleased  the  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  to  exhibit  himself  as  the  G*d  of  a  nation.  Hence  originated 
tiie  theocracy.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  suggest  a  few  general  princi- 
ples of  much  importance  in  understanding  the  vafieties  which  have 
appearoil  in  the  divine  government.  From  the  fall  of  man  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  World  withdrew  from  all  personal  intimacies  with  the 
race.  He  no  longer  conversed  with  man,  face  to  face,  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  in  Eden.  The  recollections  of  the  Divinity  became  more  and 
more  faint  as  Adam  advanced  in  years;  and  the  traditionary  inform- 
ation ccmmunicated  to  his  descendants  became  less  vivid  and  impreS" 
cive  in  every  generation,  f  AU  new  communications  from  the  Creator 
were  through  symbols,  by  messengers,  or  rather  thrcu^h  things  al- 
ready knowii .     Things  entirely  micnown  can  only  he  commumccted  to 
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Ae  fiAid  ft^  ikiUgs  already  known)   This  axiom  is  at  the  basis  of  all 
levelatioas,  and  explains  many  otherwise  inexplicable  incidents  in 
tiie  diviiie  communications  to  man.     The  natural  symbols  and  tli  j 
artificial  names  of  thin^  became,  from  a  necessity  of  nature,  the  only 
-mans  through  which  God  could  make  himself  known  to  man.     This, 
loo,  has  been  the  invariable  rule  and  measure  of  all  the  discoveries 
•whkh  God  has  made  of  himself,  his  purposes,  and  will.     Hence  the 
spangled  heavens,  all  the  elements  of  nature,  the  oarth,  and  the  sea,  • 
^th  all  their  inhabitants;  the  relations,  customs,  and  usages  exisiinf^-  / 
'among  men,  have  all  been  so  many  types  or  letters  in  tiie  great  alpha-, 
Tbet  which  constitutes  the  vocabulary  of  divine  revelation  to  man.    He 
has  even  personated  himself  by  his  own  creatures,  and  spoken  tonraii 
'through  human  institutions.     Honce  he  fias  been  called  a  Sun,  liight,  / 
•father.  Husband,  Man  of  War,  Genera]  of  Hojgts,  a  liOrd  of  Battles,  I 
<King,  Prince,  Master,  <S&c.  &.c.     He  has  been  s{>oken  of  as  having  I 
eyes,  ears,  mouth,  hands,  ^eet^  &;c.  &c.     He  has  been  represented  as  \ 
sitting, standing,  walking,  hastin?,  awaking.     He  has  been  Compared    \ 
'taa  unicorn,  lion,  rock,  mountain,  d^c.  &c.     He  has  made  himself  / 
known  in  his  character,  perfections,  purposes,  and  will,  >)y  things  al- 
ready known  to  man.     This  is  the  grand  secret,  which,  when  disclos- 
ed, removes' many  difficulties  and  objections,  and  sets  in  a  clcur  ligl^ 
Ae  genius  of  the  Jewish  age  of  the  religious  world. 

Now  when  God  became  the  king  of  one  nation^  it  Mas  only  doin^f 
whatyon  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  with  nu>re  various  and  powerful 
efl^ts,  he  had  done  in  calling  himself  a  Father.  Both  were  designed 
to  make  himself  known  through  human  relations  and  institutions. 
One  type,  symbol,  or  name,  is  altogether  incompetent  to  dcvclope  th^"^ 
'wonderful  and  incomprehensible  God.  But  his  wisdom  and  goddiicsrs 
-are  most  apparent  in  making  himself  known  in  those  relations  and  to 
'  those  extents  which  are  best  adapted  to  human  wants  and  imperfec- 
tions. And  the  perfection  of  these  discoveries  consists  in  their  beinLj; 
exactly  suited  to  the  different  ages  of  the  world  and  gtag<^  of  human 
improvement.  At  the  time  when  he  chose  one  nation  and  made  hiui- 
self  known  to  all  the  earth  as  its  King  and  God,  no  other  name,  type, 
or  symbol  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  benevolent  purpose,  as  -thoso 
{idlected.  For  when  Israel  was  bro\ight  out  of  Egypt,  all  the  nations 
had  their  gods;  and  these  gods  were  esteemed  and  admired  according 
to  the  strength,  skill,  prowess,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  over  which 
they  were  supposed  to  preside.  Hence  that  god  was  the  most  adora- 
ble in  human  eyes  whose  people  were  most  conspicuous. 

Wars  and  battles  were  the  offspring  of  the  spirit  of  those  ages  con- 
temporaneous with  the  first  five  hundred  years  of  the  Jewish  history, 
r'aad  with  the  ages  immediately  preceding.  Hence  the  idea  was,  that 
the  nation  most  powerful  in  Mrar  had  the  greatest  and  most  adorahln 
god.  Now  as  the  Most  High  (a  name  borrowed  from  this  very  age) 
"always  took  the  .world  as  it  >vas  in  every  period  in  which  he  chose  to 
devefope  himself  anew,  or  his  purposes,  he  chose  to  appear  as  the 
'  i/cOr(2  of  Ab«f^,  or  God  of  Armies.  And  to  make  his  name  known 
fbxowffi  all  the  errth,he  took  one  nation  under  bis  auspices,  and  ap- 
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pcared  as  thoir  Sovereign  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  aH  their  ai^ 
inied.  ]  lence  the  splendid  and  easy  bought  victories  of  the  Israelites . 
Oae  could  chase  a  hundred,  and  ten  put  a  thousand  to  flight.  This 
exolain^  the  deliverance  out  ofE^pt,  and  how  the  Lord  permitted 
Piifirdoh's  heart  to  be  hardened — ^for  the  purpose  of  funking  his  name 
ktMwn  through  aU  fie  earth.  Pharaoh  and  his  court  knew  not  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  impiously  a«ked,  ^' Who  is 
Uie  Lord,  that  I  should  obey  him?^  But  Moses  made  him  know,  and 
tii'crnbiG,  and  bow.    By  the  time  wheh  the  Jews  were  settled  ih  Ca« 

M.fi'SLii,  the  world  was  taught  to  i^ar  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Lord  of 

f  II  mt.^;  and  eo  it  came  to  pass  that  all  the  true  and  oonsistent  know^ 

I  ledpre  of  God  upon  the  earth,  among  all  nations,  was  derived  directly 

Wr  indirectly  froai  the  Jewish  people. 

Bjt  wc  must  not  thiik  tiiat  only  one  purpose  was  gained,  or  one 
object  was  exclusively  in  view  in  any  of  these  great  movements  of  the 
Governor  of  the  World.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  analogy  of 
tliQ  lUiitbrial  and  spiritual  systems.  By  the  annual  and  diurnal  revo-. 
lilttons  of  the  e^'irth,  although  by  the  former  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
^nd  l>y  the  latter,  day  and  night  seem  to  be  the  chief  objects,  there^ 
are  a  thousand  ends  gained  in  conjunction  with  one  principal  one* 
3c)  in  this  gi-and  economy,  many,  very  many  illustrimis  endsweie 
/^^i(iO(),  besides  the  capital  one  just  mentioned.     For,  as  in  the  vege* 

[tabic  kiagdom  we  have  a  sjccession  of  stages  in  the  growth  of  plants ; 

[a^  iii  the  aninial  kiii^dom  wchavc  a  succc^^ision  of  stages  in  the  growth 
>f  iiiiiinals:  so  in  the  kingdom  of  God  thcro  is  a  similar  progression  of 
ti<iii'y  kii>\vh^  l;»v,  lifo,  and  biis3.  We  have  in  the  vegetable  kingdom 
thf^  pni'iod  ot'gonninaiing,  the  puriod  of  blos>ioming,  and  the  period  of 
rt|)f^iii,i<T  tho  iViri^  St)  we  hsive  infancy,  childoootl,  youth,  and  man^ 
hwl,  ia  our  species.  Each  period  calls  for  special  influences  and  a 
pO'jitliar  treatment.  So  it  is  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  had  its  in- 
fciDcy,  its  childhood,  and  its  manhood.  In  each  stage  it  was  diverse- 
ly exiiibited.  The  Patriarchal,  Jewish,  and  Cliristian  Ages  were 
adapted  to  tiiesc, 

Arain,  we  are  not  to  consider  the  special  temporal  favors  bestowed 
upon  the  Jew»^,  as  indicative  that  the  divine  benevolence  was  exclu- 
sively confmod  to  one  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  all  tlie  earth  besides. 
As  well  might  we  vSiiy  that  the  husbandman  who  cultivates  his  garden 
dcjspises  or  neglects  his  farm,  or  that  he  exclusively  loved  that  part  of 
he  soil  which  he  encloses  with  a  peculiar  fence.  Other  circumstan- 
ces and  considerations  require  those  specialties.    The  general  good 

^ofthe  human  race,  and  the  blessing  of  all  nations  in  a  son  of  Abra* 
h  im,  Wore  the  ultimate  and  gracious  ends  in  view  in  all  these  pecu- 
li:ir  arrangements.  This  promise  and  guarantee  were  made  to  Abra- 
liam  before  the  time  of  these  ages  or  dispensations.  So  that  the 
^  ailing  oftlie  Jews  and  thoir  erection  into  a  nation  under  the  special 
ffovornment  of  God,  were  but  means  necesssary  to  that  reign  of  favor 
under  which  we  now  live. 

But  somo  will  still  say,  Why  wa:;  not  the  Messiah  born  immediately 
afwf  tho  Fall,  and  why  was  not  the  Christian  era  the  only  erayn 
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the  world?  Why  did  not  the  Universal  Benevolence  introduce  the 
best  possible  order  cf  things  first?  Such  cavillers  remind  me  of  tho 
child  who  asks,  whether  from  curiosity  or  petulance :  Why  does  not 
the  ripe  ear  of  corn  come  up  from  the  seed  deposited  in  the  earth? 
Why  does  not  the  full  ripe  ear  first  present  itself  to  our  eye?  Would 
not  a  kind  and  benevolent  being  have  done  this  rather  than  have  kept 
us  waiting  for  many  months,  for  the  tedious  process  of  germinating 
growing,  shooting,  blossoming?  &c.  &c.  Could  not  an  almighty,  and 
benevolent  being,  have  produced  the  ripe  ear  without  waiting  for  a 
sprout,  stalk,  lea veSyblossoms,  and  all  the  other  preparations  of  nature 
to  form  an  ear  of  com?  Wc  are  even  iu  the  common  concerns  of  life 
bat  poor  judges  of  propriety ;  and  it  is  extreme  arrogance  fur  us  to 
arraign  Omniscience  at  the  tribunal  of  our  reason,  when  we  cannot 
tell  the  reason  why  the  blossom  precedes  the  fruit.  Do  we  not  see 
that  it  is  the  order  of  the  Universe,  natural  as  well  as  moral,  that  there 
should  be  a  gradual  developement.  ^^In  tlie  fullness  of  /tme^^' when 
all  things  were  fiilly  ripe  he  sent  forth  his  son. 

One  part  of  the  human  family  is  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and 
another  part  is  left  like  a  wilderness,  unfeuced,  and  undressed.  The 
vibeyara,  however,  after  a  while  produces,  through  an  unavoidable 
degeneracy,  no  better  grapes  than  the  wild  vines  in  the  forest — and 
tiie  hedge  is  torn  down.  A  new  order  of  things  is  developed,  and  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  crumbles  to  pieces.  The  Jew  and  Gentile 
are  alike  degenerated,  and  the  new  order  proceeds  upon  a  levelling 
principle.  Now  no  human  being  could  have  known  that  a  govern- 
ment like  the  Theocracy,  placing  a  people  in  such  enviable  circum- 
stances as  that  system  placed  the  seed  of  Abraham,  would  have  se- 
cured so  little  to  itself,  and  so  little  to  the  people  under  it,  had  not 
the  experiment  been  made  and  continued  as  it  \vas. 

But  all  these  matters  will  bo  much  better  understood  when  we 
contemplate  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  nation.  This  constitution 
is  in  one  point  of  view,  very  pertinently  called  by  the  Apostle  Paul, 
The  Letter.  No  term  could  have  been  more  appropriate  to  exhitit 
the  views  which  Paul  taught,  than  this  term  letter.  The  Constitu- 
tion under  which  this  nation  canijp  into  existence,  as  a  nation,  was 
•written  by  the  Finger  of  God,  ujpn  two  tables  of  stone.  Bat  here 
let  me  explain  myself.  The  instrument  written  upon  these  two  tables 
is  sometimes  called  the  moral  law  of  the  whole  universe;  sometimes 
the  ten  commandments;  sometimes  the  old  covenant,  and  the  old 
testament.  Now  the  terms  testament  and  covenant  in  the  Scoteh 
idiom,  and  in  the  English,  arc  supposed  .equivalent  to  one  and  the 
same  Greek  word,  diaiheke.  For  the  King^s  translators  have  many 
a  time  rendered  this  Greek  word  by  both  of  these  English  nouns. — 
Til©  term  covenant  in  Scotland  has  been  applied  not  only  to  individu- 
al arguments  but  to  national  compacts,  InstittUioPy  or  even  constitu- 
tion^ in  our  day,  much  more  correctly  represents  to  us  in  our  inodea 
of  thinking  the  tiv.e  import  of  this  term.  The  writing  upon  the  tuo 
tables  was  iu  rr^ality  in  its  original  promulgation,  and  in  theu^o 
made  of  it,  precisely  what  wc  call  a  constitution.  The  nalioja  roceiv- 
VOL.  11.  9* 
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cd  it  as  siich,  and  the  two  tables  on  which  it  was  written  were  called, 
^Hhc  two  tables  of  the  covenant ;'^^  and  the  chest  or  ark  into  which  it 
was  deposited  was  called  "the  ark  of  the  cooemzni.''    The  whole 
f  covenant  must  have  beo|i  on  the  two  tables,  else  it  must  have  been 
I  i  an  imposition  to  call  them  ^  two  tables  of  the  covenant;  and,  again, 
'  !  the  whole  covenant  must  have  been  in  the  ark  or  it  would  have  been 
a  deception  to  call  that  ark  ^^the  arkofthecotenaanJtP    I  need  scarce- 
ly add  that  the  reason  why  the  volume  is  called  the  old  ^estomenl,  con- 
taining thq  writings  of  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  the- devotional  pieces 
culled  Hie  Hagiograpluif  is  not  because  all  these  writings  were  the 
covenant,  or  testament,  or  constitution  of  Israel,  but  by  a  figure  of 
speech  the  thing  containing  is  often  called  from  the  thms"  contained, 
{because  these  writings  contain  this  covenant  or  constitution  they 
are  all  called  by  the  'name  of  the  old  covenant,  testament  or  consti- 
tiitioii.    In  like  manner  we  shall  see  that  the  New  Testament  has 
received  its  name  from  the  same  figure  and  example. 
There  wore  many  other  laws  given  to  the  Jews  fipom  the  King 
/l)<^sidos  this  instrument,  but  these  were  not  of  the  same  high  character 
Vwith  those  tin  is  written  on  the  two  tables.    They  were  only  ^'leges 
\sub graviori  lege^^  laws  under  a  supreme  law;  for  the  constitution  of 
•every  country  is  the  s»ipreme  law  of  the  land.    But  the  proof  lies 
here:  the  Lord  declared,  if  Israel  would  accede  to  the  items  to  be 
proposed,  they  would  in  consequence,  become  a  peculiar  nation,  a 
new  sort  of  Kingdom ;  a  community  exalted  above  all  the  national 
•communities   upon  earth.       They  agreed  to  these   prelimiaaries. 
Then  the  Lord  said,  in  their  hearing,  "/  am  the  Lord  your  God^  who 
brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  boniiage; 
THEREFORE  yc  shall,"  &c.    Such  was  the  agreement,  and  such  were 
ttio  items,  afterwards  called,  the  Covenant  or  Constitution. 

This  constitution  coYxtinued  in  one  sense  for  about  1500  years. 
It  could  not  be  brcJten,  or  made  of  none  effect,  by  the  transgression 
of  a  few  individuals.  But  as  sewn  as  the  great  iniijority  of  the  peo- 
ple departed  from  it,  God  ceased  to  reign  over  them  as  he  had  done, 
lie  allowed  their  enemies  to  make  prisoners  of  them;  to  invade  and 
devastate  their  land,  and  carry  ^em  into  bondage  again.  Now  so 
iong  as  this  people  lived  up  to  th«  letter  of  this  instrument,  so  long 
ihey  were  under  the  special  government  of  God ;  and  under  all  the 
miraculous  displays  which  we  see  distinguished  their  history  ftxwn 
ihciT  eduction  from  Egypt  till  they  were  carried  into  Babylon  by  the 
Assyrian  monarch.  This  explains  the  reason  why  miracles  con- 
tinued in  Israel  so  long — and  why  they  ceased  at  tlie  period  alluded 
to.  Miracles  were  the  order  of  the  day  for  many  hundred  years  in 
;^ll  the  important  epochs  of  their  histrory.  But  after  the  Captivity,  the 
^;)eciul  providences  ceased. 

N  )w  let  us  hear  Jeremiah  who  lived  alxwit  these  times,  speak  of 
;his  corennnt  and  the  intentions  of  the  Lord  concerning  them. — Jer. 
v<  T,  31.32.33.34. 

"Behold,  the  days  come,  stdth  the  Lord,  that  I  will  make  a  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah;  npf 
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according  to  iho  covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers,  in  the  day 
thai  1  took  them  by  the  hand,  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt .: 
{which  my  covenant  tliey  brake,  although  I  was  a  husband  to  them^ 
saith  the  Lord;)  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will  make  with 
the  house  of  Israel ;  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  my 
law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  harts;  and  will  hp 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my'  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no 
more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying, 
Know  the  Lord:  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  will  forgive  their 
iniquity,  and  1  will  remember  their  sin  no  more.'^ 

Jeremiah  then  predicts  a  time  when  this  constitution  would  cease 
to  bo  the  constitution  of  Israel — and  a  new  one  of  a  diiiercnt  char- 
n'cter  introduced.  We  do  not,  as  some  might  think,  speak  of  the 
abrogation  or  disannulling  of  any  thing  moral.  The  laws  of  morali- 
ty, like  those  of  nature,  are  immutable ;  but  the  particular  forms, 
and  arrangements,  and  modification,  of  these  principles  should  be 
changed,  and  the  whole  inscribed,  not  upon  stone,  but  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  Now  here  is  the  essential  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  fiew  constitution.  The  former  was  not  written  upon  the 
h»'xirt,  the  latter  is.  The  former  was  pure  letter^  the  latter  is  pure 
spirit.  The  first,  pointed  out  to  the  eye,  to  the  intellect,  of  man,  a 
rule  of  life;  the  latter,  infuses  it  into  the  soul  or.  gives  a  disposition 
and  bias  to  these  principles  of  actions  nay,  it  impurts  to  the  heart 
the  principle  which  the  letter  or  law  only  laid  before  the  ('3'e5.  I 
d->;volope  the  mutter  no  farther  here.  I  only  prepare  the  way  for 
this  sweeping  distinction  that  the  Jewish  covenant  or  institution 
was  a  covenant  or  constitution  of  the  letter  or  law,  in  one  sentence, 
trie  first  was  a  constitution  of  law:  the  second,  or  christian,  is  a 
consiitulion  of  favor.  ^ 

Let  us  hear  raul  elaborate  this  matter  2  Cor.  iii.  G — rlS. 

"Who  indeed  hath  fitted  us  to  be  ministers  of  a  now  covenf.nt; 
n?jt  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  spirit:  now  the  hotter  killeth,  but  Iho  spirit 
inakcth  ali\  e.  Besides,  if  the  ministry  of  death,  imprinted  on  stunes 
with  letters,  was  done  wi^  glory,  so  that  the  children  of  i?.iael  could 
not  look  steadfastly  on  the  face  of  Moses,  because  of  th'i  glory  of 
)iis  face  which  was  to  be  abolished;  how  shall  not  the  ministry  of  the 
Spirit  rather  be  with  glory?  And,  if  the  ministry  of  condemnation 
was  honour,  ihuchr  more  doth  the  ministry  of  righteousness,  a}>ound 
in  honour.  And  therefore,  that  which  was  glorified,  was  nbt  glori- 
fied in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  excelling  glory.  Bcsidos,  if 
that  which  is  aoolished,  is  abolished  by  glory,  much  more  that  which 
rcinaineth,  remaineth  in  glory.  Wherefore,  having  such  a  persua- 
sion, we  use  much  plainness  of  speech;  and  not  as  Alosep,  who  put 
a  veil  upon  his  face,  that  the  children  of  Israel  might  not  steadfasitly 
hifok  to  the  end  of  the  thing  to  be  abolished.  Now  their  minds  were 
blinded:  for  until  this  day,  the  same  veil  remaiocth  in  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  it  not  being  revealed,  that  it  is  abolished  by 
Christ,    Moreover,  until  thif  day,  when  Moses  isicad,  the  veil  lietk 
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upon  their  heart.  But,  when  it  shall  turn  to  the  Lor^,  the  veil  shall 
be  taken  from  around  it.  Now  the  Liord  is  the  Spirits-  and  where, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom.  For  we  all,  with  an 
unveiled  &ce,  reflecting  as  mirrors  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  trans- 
formed into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory,  as  from  the  Lord 
c^the  spirit.'' 

Here  is  the  contrast — letter  and  spirit.  <'The  letter  kills — the 
spirit  gives  life.  Ministration  of  death — ministration  of -spirit,  that 
which  is  done  away,  and  that  which  remains.'' — Glorious  the  furmer 
in  its  promulgation,  more  glorious  the  latter  in  its  introduction; — 
tending  of  the  one  is  to  bondage,  of  the  other  to  liberty.  All  human 
privileges  are  cotistituHonal.  Therefore  as  is  the  constitution,  so^ 
are  the  privileges  of  the  people  whose  it  is. 

But  here  we  must  observe  that  there  is  some  reason  in  Mr.  Owen's 
remark,  that  men  are  not  to  be  made  happy  by  letter  or  law.  Writ- 
ten codes  of  laws  however  good  are  not  adapted  to  augment  human 
happiness,  much  less  to  produce  it.  Laws  are  restraints — ^the  more 
numerous,  tlra  more  are  the  restraints ;  to  restrain  a  person  is  to  di- 
minish his  enjoyments.  It  is  therefore  much  more  conducive  to 
human  happiness  to  remove  the  cause  which  makes  these  restraints 
necessary.  To  infuse  into  the  mind  such  principles  as  will  make 
men  happy  is  infinitely  more  rational  than  by  good  laws  to  curb  evil 
principles  already  implanted.  To  remove  the  disposition  to  steal,  is 
much  more  rational  than  to  promulge  laws  against  theft.  That  sys- 
tem then  is  incomparably  the  most  conducive  to  morality,  good  order, 
and  happiness,  and  is  therefore  by  far  the  most  rational,  which 
removes  the  evil  principle,  rather  than  attempts  to  curb  it  by  legal 
vrcstraints.  The  law  was  not  made  for  good  men.  In  any  state  of 
Fociety  the  only  happiness  that  good  men  derive  from  law  is  protec- 
jEion.  In  no  other  way  can  it  conduce  to  their  happiness.  It  is 
I'made  for  evil  doers. 

'  So  far,  th'jn,  Mr.  Owen  is  right ;  but  had  he  known  what  follows,  ho 
never  would  have  adopted  so  ineficctual  a  scheme  as  that  which  he 
has  proposed.  The  Almighty  gave  us  an  excellent  specimen  of  what 
a  good  law  could  do :  he  made  the  experiment  for  us  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  He  gave  them  the  best  constitution,  the  finest  country, 
and  a  well  arranged  society — a  very  social  system.  The  twelve  tribes 
were  twelve  communities.  They  supplied  themselves  and  created  a 
large  surplus ;  so  that  for  two  years,  at  least,  in  every  seven,  they 
rested,  and  their  land  rested  one.  They  were  under  the  best  govern- 
ment, and  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  social  privileges  ever  enjoyed 
by  any  people ;  yet  they  became  worse  and  worse. 

Now  he  found  fault  with  the  whole  economy,  and  introduced  a  new 

one  upon  quite  different  principles.     Instead  of  circumcising  the  flesh, 

he  circumcised  the  heart;  and  instead  of  giving  a  code  of  laws  to 

govern  men's  outward  actions,  he  gives  them  new  hearts;  or,  in  other 

j  words,  by  a  constitution  of  pure  favor,  or  grace,  he  implants  noble 

iprincipleHjSoefTicienr,  as  neither  confiscation  of  goods,  imprisonment^ 

/uor  doalh  itseif,  could  induce  thena  to  do  a  mean  action.    I  admit  that 
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biiKSC  moil  have  corrapted  Christianity  by  converting  it  ilito  a  new 
code  of  laws,  observances,  and  ceremonies,  it  has  not  been  so  produc- 
tive of  those  happy  infiiiencee  as  it  once  was  almost  universally;  yet 
still  its  direot  influences  upon  all  who  believe  and  understand  it,  are 
equal  to  what  they  ever  were;  and  it^  indirect  influences  upon  society 
at  large,  have  civilized  and  moralized  it  to  an  extent  far  beyond  any/ 
sy stein  ever  exhibited  on  earth.  - 

But  what  1  now  contend  for  is,  that  pure  Christianity  is  predicated 
upon  tlie  most  philosophic  view  of  human  nature.     It  aims  not  at  re-  f 
(firming  or  happifying  the  world  by  a  system  of  legal  restraints,  how-  / 
ever  excellent;  but  its  immediate  object  is  to  implant  in  the  humaii! 
he^rt,  through  a  discovery  of  the  divine  philanthropy,  a  principle  oft 
love,  which  fulfils  every  moral  precept  ever  proraulgcd  on  earth.  Here ) 
is  the  grand  secret.     The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  melts  the  liearts  off 
men  into  pure  philanthropy.     It  converts  a  lion  into  a  lamb.     It  has 
done  this  in  our  times  in  Oountless  instances.     Mr.  Owen  only  dreams 
of  reformations.     Christianity  alone  changes,  regenerates,  and  re- 
forms wicked  men.     The  materialists  declare  their  system  ^^cannot 
make  a  wicked  man  goodP    Scepticism  never  converted  a  wicked*^ 
man  since  the  days  of  Celsus  till  now.     Mr.  Owen  cannot  produce! 
one  instance.     But  Christianity  taking  hold  of  the  heart  of  man,  nol^ 
by  law,  but  by  love ;  not  by  letter,  but  by  favor,  has  converted  mil- 
lions of  the  worst  characters  into  the  very  best.     Yes,  the  religion  ol^ 
Jesus  sheds  abroad  in  the  human  heart  the  love  of  God ;  and  thai 
k)ve,  purifying  the  heart,  overflows  in  all  good  actions — kind,  humane, 
benevolent;  not  only  to  the  good,  but  to  the  evil.     This  is  the  true 
philosophy.   Correct  the  spring — the  fountain.    ^Make  the  tree  good .^ 
Gn^rafl  a  new  scion  on  the  old  stock.    Infuse  new  life.    Warm  the 
heart  by  the  wonderful  love  of  God,  exhibited  and  sealed  by  tlie  blood 
of  his  Son.     Let  this  love,  this  pure  benevolence,  this  genuine  phi- 
iajithropy,  but  reach  the  soul  of  man,  and  then  all  is  pure  within  and 
moral  without: — 

"Talk  they  of  morals!  O  thou  bleeding  Love, 
"The  chief  morality  is  love  of  thee!" 

What  law  could  never  do,  though  as  holy,  just,  and  good  as  the  con- 
stitution of  Israel,  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  God,  ^sending  his 
own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  has  done ;  he  has  condemned 
sin,  wounded  it,  and  killed  it  by  a  most  transcendantly  glorious  dis- 
play of  love.    • 

WTiere  are  Mr.  Owen's  weapons  to  reform  the  world  ?  He  dare  not— 
in  fact,  he  does  not,  pretend  to  reform  the  world.  He  owns  he  has 
nothing  to  propose  adequate  to  the  task ;  and  therefore  only  promises 
to  save  the  next  generation  by  a  whimsical  arrangement  of  circum- 
stances. He  proposes  to  grow  better  men  and  women ;  net  to  improve 
iJie present  race.  And  what  is  the  pith  of  his  philosophy  ?  Wiy,  it  is 
thi?»:  Tra^i?plant  a  crab  tree  and  it  becomes  an  apple  tree.  But  the 
<]rr6a4jlQfonncr'd  philosophy  was,  Engraft  a  new  scion.    Such  is  the 
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exact  difference  between  die  scheme  of  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Founder  of 
Christianity. 

But  let  U8  have  a  word  from  Paul  on  the  contrast  between  the  Jew- 
ish and  Christian  religion.  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  para- 
phrase a  part  of  the  fourth  chapter  to  the  Galatians,  thus : — ^Now  I 
say,  the  heir,  as  long  as  he  is  a  minor,  dificrs  in  no  respect  from  a 
slave,  though  he  be  lord  of  all;  for  he  is  kept  under  tutors  and 
stewards  until  he  is  of  age,  or  until  the  time  appointed  in  the  will  of 
his  father.  Just  so  it  was  with  iis  Jews,  while  in  our  minority,  which 
was  during  the  dominion  of  the  old  constitution;  we  were  kept  in 
bondage,  restrained,  and  curbed  by  the  elements,  or  leading  princi- 
ples of  that  institution  of  law.  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  appoint- 
ed by  our  fe.ther  in  his  will  had  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  born 
of  a  woman,  and  bom  under  the  old  constitution,  that  he  might  be  a 
JeUow-subject  (( cannot  say  fellow-citizen)  with  us  under  that  constitu- 
tion, that  he  might  be  constitutionally  qualified  to  buy  us  off  out  of 
the  slavery  of  th^  letter;  that  we  might  be  elevated  from  the  rank  of 
trembling  slaves,  to  the  adoption  of  sons.  And  now,  having  been 
raised  to  the  rank  of  sons,  God  has,  under  a  jiew  canstiiuiionj  given 
us  the  spirit  of  his  Son  in  our  hearts ;  so  that  we  confidently  and 
aflectionatrly  say,  as  little  children  speak,  Abba,  Father.  Now,  my 
brethren  of  the  Jews,  once  subjects  of  the  old  constitution,  you  are 
no  more  bondanen  but  sons  in  feeling,  in  spirit;  and,  in  truth,  too,  by 
relation ;  and  if  sons,  you  know  you  are  heirs  of  God  through  his  Son, 
the  Messiah.  Well,  then,  brethren,  you  will  never,  I  hope,  desire  to 
be  under  the  old  constitution  again;  but,  I  trust,  you  will  stand  firm 
in  the  liberty  which  you  onjoy  of  serving  God  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter^  but  in  a  newspirity 

Often  does  Paul  rally  upon  this  point :  You  christians  arc  "wo<  under 
law,  but  under  favor  ;^^  sin  shall  not,  then,  have  power  to  lord  it  over 
you,  seeing  you  are  not  under  the  condemning  genius  of  law,  but 
under  the  pardoning,  reconciling,  purifying,  and  ennobling  genius  of 
tavcr. 

This  is  the  genius  of  Christianity.  By  Moses  came  the  age  of  law. 
By  Jesus  the  Messiah  came  the  reign  of  fiivor.  So  sang  the  angels 
when  they  announced  his  birth,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest  heavens; 
Peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  among  men."  Letters  only  reach  the 
eyes,  hut  favor  can  touch  the  heart.  Laws  expressed  in  words  assail 
the  ears  and  aim  at  restraining  actions;  but  love  pierces  to  the  heart, 
and  disarms  the  rising  thought  of  mischievous  intent.  It  is  called  the 
Reign  of  Heaven,  because  down  into  the  heart  it  draws  the  heavenly 
feelings,  desires,  and  aims.  From  heaven  it  came,  and  to  heaven  it 
leads.  I  will  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  says  the  Lord.  I 
will  revolutionize  the  world ;  and  how,  my  friends,  but  by  introducing 
new  principles  of  human  actions? 

Paul  informs  us  that  the  new  constitution  is  every  way  better  than 
j;he  old  one.  The  Mediator  is  superior  to  Moses— its  provisions  better 
—its  seal  and  pledges  better*  It  runs  in  a  few  sentences.  It  premii»fi9— 
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1.  To  write  the  law  upon  the  heart.  That  is,  to  implant  the  prin- 
ciple, which  induces  to  all  the  good  and  pio\|s  works  which  the  law 
demanded,  and  which  will  oxchide  the  necessity  of  law  taking  cog- 
nizance only  of  the  outward  deeds. 

2.  It  promises  to  all  subjects  the  remis^Um  of  all  sins;  and,  conse- 
quently, banishes  all  guilt  and  fear  from  the  conscience. 

3.  It  assures  all  the  citizens  of  having  a  just  knowledge  of  God; 
and, 

.  4.  It  promises  that  God  himself  shall  be  theirs,  and  they  his. 

Now  lot  me  ask,  what  is  wanting  in  this  New  Constitution,  (and  this 
is  the  whole  of  it,)  to  make  men  just  what  reason  says  they  ought  to   . 
be — ^tomake  them  good  companions  and  happy  in  themselves? 

How  much  happiness  i^  there  in  doir^g  good?    AH  this  happiness  is  ■ 
theirs,  for  it  imparts  the  disposition,     llow  much  happiness  is  there  / 
in  having  all  f;ar  of  death,  all  guilt  and  shame  removed  from  the  soul  [ 
of  man? — ^T!i?3  happiness  is  theirs.     How  much  happiness  in  seeing  J 
all  our  fellow-citizens  knowing  the  character  of  Grod,  his  will,  and  de-/ 
signs  with  regard  to  the  whole  human  race,  and  all  rejoicing  in  God? 
This  happines"}  is  theirs.    And  how  much  real  felicity  is  there  in  hav 
ing  all  the  treasures  of  God,  all  the  richos  of  the  heavenly  inherit 
once  in  prospect;  as  well  as  all  assurance  given  us  that  on  earth  W( 
shall  never  be  deserted  nor  forsaken  by  the  Lord?    Now  all  these  a 
constitutional  privileges  belonging  to  enery  citizen  of  this  kingdom — to 
every  one  under  the  New  Constitution.     There  is  not  one  citizen  in 
the  kingdom,  of  which  this  is  the  constitution,  who  has  not  in  his  heart 
the  law  of  love  written;  not  one  who  does  not  know  God;  not  one 
who  has  not  all  his  sins  forgiven ;  not  one  who  has  not  a  good  hope  of^ 
the  heavenly  and  eternal  inheritance.     Such  is  the  unexaggerated 
character,  genius,  and  design  of  the  New  Constitution,  or  Christian 
Religion.  ^ 

vTq  are  not,  my  friends,  to'snppose  that  the  Patriarchal,  Jewish, 
•and  Christian  religions,  as  we  call  them,  are  three  distinct  religions.*^ 
They  are  but  one  religion.     The  seed  was  sown  in  the  Patriarchal 
age ;  the  plant  sprang  up  and  put  forth  its  leaves  and  blossoms  under 
the  cultivation  of  the  Jewish ;  it  ripened  and  was  matured  under  the 
Oiristian.    Favor  was  promised  under  the  Patriarchal,  was  syn^boli- 
«ed  and  shadowed  forth  under  the  Jewish,  and  accomplished  and  re- 
alized under  the  New  Constitution.    The  first  formed  good  individ- 
uals; the  second,  while  held  sacred,  made  a  happy  nation,  and 
comparatively  a  moral  people;  but  the  third  fills  men  with  heavenly 
influenced (  with  peace^  and  joy,  and  righteousness;  and  can  make,^^ 
find  will  terminate  m,  a  pure  and  happy  world. 
'  Mahometnnism  is  only  a  corruption  and  perversion  of  Judaism  and 
Chmtianity--irIdolatry  is  but  a  perversion  and  corruption  of  the  patri-  i 
aichal  and  Jewish  dispensations.    The  apostacy  or  antirChrist  is  but  > 
a  corruption  of  Christianity,  a  heterogeneous  commixture  of  Judaism, 
Paganism,  and.  Christianity. .    There  has  been  but  one  religion  ever 
in  the  world.    In  other  words,  the  fountain  whence  all  superstitions 
lui^e  originated  was  one  and  tiheatme.    Hence  we  findtite  protnineal  / 
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ideas  of  (^iv'.vic  revelation  in  every  superslition  on  earth.  As  we 
trace  l-Air --  :■  ■'  to  a  common  fountain  and  origin,  so  we  trace  reli- 
gions. Lijiatry  and  polytheism  were  the  worst  of  all  the  corruptiona 
in  degrading  man.  But  as  the  sweetest  wine  will  make  tlie  sourest 
vinegar,  Christianity  when  corrupted  has  exhibited  the  most  cruelty' 
and  tyranny.  Hence  the  inquisition  has  been  the  most  cruel  and 
wicked  tribunal  upon  this  earth.  The  0ne,  vigorous,  plethoric  con- 
fititution  when  sub<fued  by  a  malignant  fever  ,  exhibits  the  greatest 
mass  of  corruption.  But  who  argues  hence  that  a  fine,  vigorous, and 
healthy  constitution  is  a  curse,  shocks  all  common  sense. 

But  the  root  of  all  the  corruptions  of  Christianity  was  the  incorpo- 
rating with  it  the  opinions  and  speculations  of  Egyptian  and  Indian 
philosophy.  All  the  systems  flourishing  upon  the  earth  when  Jesus 
was  born  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jewish,  (and  that,  we  all 
know,  was  much  corrupted,)  mere  systems  of  abstract  opinions  and 
speculations.  Grecian  and  Roman,  as  well  as  the  Eastern  philosophy 
had  filled  all  the  reasoning  part  of  society  wltli  the  most  air-built  and 
visionary  schemes  about  matter  and  mind,  creation  and  providence. 
Conversions  from  these  ranks,  from  all  the  pects  of  philosophers, 
polluted,  finally  polluted,  the  christian  sanctuary.  So  that  christian^ 
ity  became,  with  them,  a  science,  a  fit  subject  of  speculation  as 
much  as  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  or  Socrates.  From  these 
unhallowed  commixtures  sprang  the  creed  systems  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  so  that  finally  almost  every  vestige  of  the  ancient 
.simplicity  and  the  true  genius  of  Christianity  disappeared;  and  vari- 
ous schemes  of  sectarian  and  philosophic  Christianity  succeded  and 
supplanted  it. 

This  creed  system  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  all  the  corruptiona 

in  morals,  as  well  as  the  parent  of  all  the  religious  discords  now  in 

Christendom.      But  for  it  Deism,  Atheism,  and  Scepticism  would 

have  found  no  resting  place  amongst  us.     Many  of  the  sceptics,  and 

^^ven  Mr.  Owen  himself,  have  been  attacking  anti-christ  and  thought 

:  they  were  opposing  Christ.     They  have  not  the  disposition  to  discrira- 

■  inate  between  what  Christianity  is,  and  the  abuses  of  it.     It  requires 

but  little  logical  acumen  to  detect  the  sophistry,  and  but  moderate 

powers  of  declamation  to  expose  the  fooleries  of  most  of  the  systems 

and  exhibitions  of  Christianity.     And  he  must  l>e  dull  of  apprehen- 

^'feion  who  has  not  felt,  in  this  discussion,  that  Mr.  Owen  has  been 

fighting  against  the  perversions  of  Christianity,  rather  than  against 

jthe  religion  of  facts,  ef  morals,  and  of  happiness  which  our  Redeem- 

f&c  has  established  in  the  world.     But  matter  and  mind,  body  and 

"spirit,  in  their  greatest  supposed  opposition  to  each  other,  are  not 

greater  contrasts  tlmn  a  religion  of  opinions  and  a  religion  of  facts. 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  illustrate  this  distinction  very  briefly. — It 

seems  to  have  been  abundantly  proved,  before  the  christian  era,  that 

opinions  are  too  feeble  to  stimulate  to  virtue  and  goodness,  and  too 

impotent  to  restrain  from  vice  and  immorality.     Correct  opinions^ 

we  see  in  our  own  times,  will  not  purify  the  heart,  nor  reform  the 

life*  jNothing  that  must  be..ai:gued.iaitiy  a  long  process  of  ratioci^^ 
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tton  can  be  ot'  much  power  in  regulating  human  conduct.  Its  strongth 
JB  exhausts  by  tHfe"  Hfllt!  Ih'c'pbint  is  proved.  Arid  \i  must  lie  evident 
4o  all  that  a  system  which  requires  much  reason  to  conipreliend. 
would  be  most  unsuitable  to  the  great  mass  of  munk  iiid .  A  thoutfuati 
UnS-Jcan  believe  a  fact,  for  every  one  tlifit  can  corn|)rehend  a. 
'  [TOC^ToT  rdsisohing.  Opinions,  tfK>,  an.*,  alter  all,  but  pro- 
litiesl  Tliey  can  never  rise  higher  than  a  strong  probability  ;- 
but  &ith  produces,  in  many  instances,  absolute  certainty,  and  is,  in 
the  Very  constitution  of  human  naturo,  evidently  intoaded  to  he  a 
common  and  a  most  powerful  principle  of  action.  But  opinions  are 
not,  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  ever  intended  to  be  a  corii- 
moHy  nor  a  powerful  principle  of  action.  They  arc  only  to  govern  ui?, 
or  to  teach  us  to  move  with  caution,  or  sometimes  not  to  move  at  all, 
in  the  absence  of  faith  and  knowledge.  Faith  and  knowledge  arc 
the  governing  principles  of  action,  and  opinion  is  only  to  be  consult- 
ed in  the  absence  of  these  two. 

The  Messhih,  well  knowing  what  was  in  inan,  adapted  Jiis  religioii 
to  the'nature  and  wants' of  meiij^^  and  hence  ma^e  its  reforming,  puri- j 
fying,  and  saving  efficacy  to  consist  in  tho  bcUcT  of  naked  facts. — I 
Fac&^hicli^when  believed,  have  an  intrinsic,  inhereiit,  andinalienj 
ablj6  poweir  to  gov jarfi  arinah^s  thoughts,  wishes^jnotiv.cs,  a^id  conduct/ 
iTie  chrisHan's  creed,  then,  runs  in  the  following  style : — I  believe 
that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Mary  and  the  son  of  God ;  tiiat  ho  cured  all 
sorts  of  human  maladies  by  his  power;  was  persecuted  and  rejected 
by  his  own  nation;  crucified,  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  ascended 
into  heaven.     Whatever  was  done  or  said  by  him,  reported   and 
attested  by  his  companioUvS,  who  wore  his  witnesses  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  and  the  end  of  time,  constitutes  a  legitimate  article  of  tlie 
christian's  creed.    If  there  have  been  one  hundred  well  attested  facts, 
there  are  a  hundred  articles  in  the  christian's  creed.     This  is  the  only 
way  that  a  reasonable  and  an  intelligent  man  can  enumerate  the 
articles  of  his  belief.     But  because  all  the  facts,  minor  and  major, 
in  the  evangelical  histories,  are  comprised  or  rather  terminate  in  the 
ideath,  burial,  resurrection,   and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ — nay, 
indeed,  in  one  that  he  .rose  again  by  the  'power  of  the  Father ;  the 
Apostle  identified  the  belief  of  these  with  salvation ;  or,  in  otlier 
wordsj  he  said,  "If  you  confess  with  your  lips  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
in  your  heart  that  God  has  raised  him  from  the  dead,  you  shall 
[I.''    This  belief,  as  far  as  faith  is  concerned^  brings  a  maii 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Bit  how  different  this  from  creeds  of  human  construction !     They 
begjjri  and  proceed  with  the  mere  assertion  of  abstract  views — sucji 
as  the  omnipresence  and  omniscioncy  of  God;  the   pnrpos€;s  and 
decrees  of  the  Almighty;   abstract  views  of  the  fall  of  man;  his 
physical  and  moral  powei*s;   various  schemes  of  redemption;  th« 
Tiature  of  faith,  atoneiT^rnt,  and  righteousness,  &c.  &c.     M«>ses  did 
not  thus  frame  a  creed  fer  the  Jows.     He  lays  down  no  delhiition  of 
Cim1,but  launches  off  thus,  "In  thcj  beginning  God  created  the,  heavens 
and  the  earth."   The  apostles  begin  thoir  creed  in  the-  sain^^  style,  -'fi-i 
VOL,    II,  10 
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those  days  came  John  the  Immerscr  prochiiitiinor  and  saying,"  &c^ 
Such  is  the  ditterence  between  the  creed  of  ch'ridtiuns  and  philosu* 


Tpoii  tlie  matenaTiini verse.     But  the  old  fashioned  creed  ot  theiiisl 

christians  rfiTTtrrsTich  sentences  as  those,  <'The  Lord  is  risen,  inc'.eed, 

and  lias  appeared  to  Peter.'' — '^God  has  commanded  reformation  and 

•forgiveness  of  sins  to  be  proclaimed  to  all  nations  under  heaven,"  &c. 

But  up  comes  a  grave,  rclif:;ious,  philosophic  sectar)',  and  says,  ia 
a  very  serious  mood,  Wliy,  Sir,  thousands  believe  your  gospel  facts, 
and  they  have  no  more  influence  upon  them  than  the  belief  of  the 
"Musselman  in  the  mission  of  Mahomet.  How  will  you  account  for 
this?  I  tell  you,  Sir,  you  are  the  cause  yourself.  You  have  taught 
them  to  think  that  such  a  belief  is  good  for  nothing,  and  in  believing 
you  the  facts  are  neutralized,  just  as  acids  and  alkalies  form  new 
substances,  and  neutndize  each  other.  It  is  so  in  the  minds  of  men. 
A  lie  may  be  believed  along  with  truth — and  the  particular  lie  and 
particular  truth  taught  in  one  sermon,  equally  belie\^d,  render  one 
or  both  inoperative.  Hence  it  is  that  the  most  valuable  truths  are 
ino[)erative.  A  person  who  has  been  taught  all  his  life  that  nothing 
but  silver  and  gold  can  purchase  food  and  raiment,  might  be  present- 
ed with  a  bank  bill  Worth  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  yet,  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  money,  might  perish  with  hunger  or  cold  in  the 
absence  of  gold  and  silver,  thinking  that  he  Inid  no  money  to  go  to 
market;  but  let  some  person  teach  him  that  this  bank  bill,  by  a  new 
agreement  of  society,  w.ms,  by  appointment  or  hiw,  iroi>d  i'y)T  ten  thou- 
siind  pieces  of  silver;  the  moment  he  is  j>ersua(l(ni  of  tliis,  he  feels 
himself  rich,  and  rejoices  with  exceeding  joy.  rio  let  a  person  be 
undeceived  on  this  cardinal  point,  and  be  tau;iht,  that  to  believe  that 
JcsuJi  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  to  be  assured  of  this  fact,  is  all  that 
isnocossary  to  constitute  saving  faith,  or  such  a  belief  as  will,  il' 
obeyed,  introduce  a  man  into  the  kingdom  of  hea\cnj  and  a  corre 
gpondrnt  joy  and  gladiicss  must  ensue. 

Ah!  my  friends,  the  do;rmas  which  represent  the  scriptures  a.?  a 
L-ealod  book,  and  that  teach  that  new  revelations  must  l>(5  iriven  to  open 
tIio  seals,  or  all  that  is  written  is  useless;  the  dogmas  whi(4i  teach 
that  saving  faith  is  a  j)rinci|>le  wr(>nglit  in  the  heart  independent  of 
tlio  testimony  of  God,  that  faith  is  the  consequence  of  rofjcnerationj 
that  a  man  must  be  first  saved  then  believe,  and  all  tlioir  kindred 
dogmas  have  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  ad  versa  r}^  of  our 
faith,  as  well  as  have  made  tho  word  (»f  Gf>d  of  none  cfff^et  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  all  who  helievci  thcin.  ALiny  sceptics  niistake  Tht*'  ' 
dross  of  myrc  human  doctrines  auddoo;mas  for  the  wv^  f^oid  of  ■ehris"*'^ 
tianity. 

*'TVlen  have,  under  the  dominion  of  opinions,  boon  mj^de  to  love  and 
hate  one  another  for  the  agreemont  or  collision  of  their  opinions. — 
Bit  underthc  dominion  of  faith  thev  are  taught  to  allow  a  ditTcreiice 
of  opinions.     There  is  but  «\onr  f'.fifJi.'"'  but  no  where  is  it  wriltoa 
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that  there  is  but  one  opinion.  All  christians  arc  in  reality  of  ono 
liith;  for  nil  bf^licn'o  the  ^r-'^'^ppl  {i^rts,  and  he  that  docs  not  lielievc  thc^ 
gospcf  facis  cjuinot  Ixj  :i  rlu-istian.  Diit  the  Apostle  Paid  positively 
commanded  all  chri^imll.«  r,)  i:h;iiii;:in  tin) *' it u if ij  of  ihcfaith^''  un<l  U* 
**recoivc  owe  another  \vith..»ur  regard  to  dilii^rences  of  opinion." — 
There  is  oniv  one  faith,  hut  manv  cr.inion?,  and  manv  ditlerent  dc- 
grees  of  know*;edoro;  ond  Christianity  makes  allowances  for  these. 

A  ^?/?irand  a  svpra  prclixed  to  tlic  word  hipsarian^  or  the  letter  i  in 
.  the  word  omousiox^  or  oinoiouMioy^    have  made  dilFereiit  communi- 
ties nnder  the  hinmers  of  him  wiio,  in  his  own  person  and  by  his 
apostle^,  condesccndiHl  to  all  tlie  we.jiknesses  and  dnlncss  of  intellect 
found  in  man  or  woman  who  loved  his  pers'»n.     S(;^'tiuies  have  f  »c- 
gotten  that  God  is  lore,  as  manifested  in  Jesus  Clnist  lo  the  world ^ 
that  ail  chrishaiiitv  is  resolvible  into  this  ixrand  truth,  that  ''God  soi 
loved  the  world  as  to  sfml  his  only  hegotUn  Son  into  the  world,  that\ 
WHOSOEVER  hfjlifpetk  in  htm  might  he  iuiredy*      Who,  believing  this,l 
can  think  that  he  winrd  o/»nd<*mii  a  person  that  loved  him  because  ho 
could  not  a])prehend  the  meta;.hysie:il  import  of  a  prefixed  5w6  or^w- 
jira,  or  an  iutevmediate  l^ 

Little  child  I  ci  I  c:ui..apprehcnd  i»nd  believe  the  gfj?[>el  f -ets,  af;  well, 
p£  as  firmly  as  SJr  Isaac  Xewton  did.  l>ut  they  ca nnot  understand  a ny 
'of  tlic  abstract  do<crri:i.s  of  the  various  philosophic  sects.  Why  then 
exclude  them  fr.>m  the  fold  of  Christ?  The  Apostle  John  addressed 
the  congregations  of  his  time  as  composed  of  old  men,  yoimg  men, 
and  childi-eji.  'J'hat  they  were  literally  such,  appears  from  his  ad- 
dress to  each.  The  old  men  had  kn'>wn  Jesi'.s  Christ  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  proclamation  con«"ennnjr  him.  The  young  mei  bad  over- 
come the  world,  notwitlwtondintr  the  strength  of  youthful  passions. 
And  the  little  children  had  liegun  well,  they  had  been  baptized,  they 
had  just  received  the  remission  of  their  sins.  All  these  had,  however, 
one  faith,  believed  the  same  far-ts;  but  of  very  diiferent  attainments 
lioth  in  knowledge  and  inbehavivMu*.  ILiw  foolish  th''»se  systems  that 
require  all  men  to  1)0  (d'  one  standnrd  heiajht  in  religious  opinion; 
which  will  have  the  iron  be  Istead  ')f  Proerustes  forfixing  thestatureto 
which  everx'  m;in  m'lst  fjrow,  on  neril  of  losing  his  head  or  his  soul! 

Jhe  goniuB  of  ohriMtanitv  is  L.>v(\     Irs  tendencv  is  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  amon<j  men — and  it.  will  eventuate  in  clory  to  God 
arta  man  in  the  hl,diest  heiven.     It  <"c)utemplates  the  reformation  of 
the  world  .up<m  a  new  nrmciple.     It  aims  at  conquering  men  by 
love.     And  he  is  a  s-iporfifMal  phib^sopher,  who  cannot  see  that  this 
is  the  only  rational  way  to  promote  purity  and  happiness — f  >r  these 
Mc  inseparable  companions — TJtippy  the  pyre  in  heart,  for  they  shall 
wc  Crod?  And  no  system  whi<'h  leaves  man  not  in  the  possession  of  a 
quiet  conscience  can  bestow  him  happiness.     Love  has  a  transfigur- 
ingyOr  transforming  etTicaey  upon  the  human  mind.     To  impress  the 
image  of  God  upoa-the  human  heart,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lovoy 
of  God  should  be  exhibited  to  the  human  mind.     Men  cannot  hr\^ 
made  to  love  by  connnandtf  and  threats — that  would  be  most  unphilo 
jiophic.    If  we  would  havdKnen  to  love,  we  ntust  present  an  amiablu 
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abject.     This  is  Gon-s  method.    To  fill  men  With  love  to  dimj  ha 

.*he\vs  them  thut  he  loves  them.     They  say,  "i^  foreAtm  hecgMscJe 

first  loved  us''^    That  system  which  promotes^  or  16  calcillStedrto 

^n-onioteT'The  p^rcatest  degree  of  love  among  men  is  the  itiost  philo- 

riophio  pl.in  lor  purifyinjf  and  reforming  the  world.     This  Mr.  Owen^is 

.sy?{tcm  has  lost  sight  of.     Tliere  is  nothing  in  it  to  produce  love. — 

it  ^.ants  an  object,  amiable  and  magnificent,  to  aroDse  refiectiotiy 

admiration,  and  love  in  man.     Eating  and  drinking  and  lodging  in 

the  same  apartment?,  are  all  the  stimulus  he  has  to  present  to  the 

human  mind  to  promote  love.     And  yet  who  does  not  know  that  the 

fastings^  and  watchiiig?,  and  hardships,  and  dangers,  of  a  single 

vjampai^in,  or  of  a  shipwreck,  will  produce  more  kind  feelings  and 

;Vj];citiTde  for  the  welfare  of  our  companions  than  the  feasting  tc^ther 

(jv  years  at  the  same  festive  board  is  capable  of  producing?     If  men 

'K'CTii  tu  wreck  their  ingenuity  to  eternity,  to  invent  a  scheme  for-  ' 

J  ^Tomulging  love  and  good  will  among  men,  they  could  find  nothing 

Utalf  comparable  to  the  christian  scheme.     It  finds  men  hated  and 

Yating  one  another,  full  of  bitterness  and  w^th,  yet  all  in  the  same 

calamity.     It  teaches  them  that  they  are  alFshipwrecked,  bankrupts, 

miscH^biO;  and  wretched.     It  makes  them  feel  this ;  and  then  presents 

'licm  with  the  love  of  God,  sealed  by  the  death  of  his  Son. 

\   But  as  yet  we  have  said  nothing  about  •  doctrine.    True,  indeed^ 

Cve  have  not  spoken  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.     This  word  is  not 

Ml  llio  plural  form  when  applied  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,  we 

-r.jiu  uinos  md  of  the  J^r^Z/jr.?  of  demons ;  but  it  is  only  the  doctrine 

vi'  Chrl-l.     When  this  term  doos  not  mean  tcacMn^  which  it  oflen 

ioos.  it  siiiipjy  denotes  tiie  meaning  of  the  facts.     Hence  the  mean- 

:.i.r  Oi'  ur\\  Ihrl^  such  as  the  death  or  burial  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 

•lu'frino  oitiie  c'eatli  or  burial  of  Chrii-t.     As  is  the  moral  to  the  tale, 

- )  :.~  llie  iioiirine  to  the  fact.     Ilonce  all  who  l?elieve  the  facts  and 

ir.oo.v.tnn-1  the  nionning  of  them,  liavo  the  sound  or  wholesome  doct- 

ii-.i  r,r  C"pri>r.      ^-omc  luay,  wc  arlmii',   believe  the  facts  and  not 

iii'.icr.  tr.ud  III-?  meanincj  of  them.     In  such  a  case,  the  facts  believed 

'ill  titlier  not  0])oratc  at  all,  or  have  a  morbid  influence.     The 

.:K.stolir  <M)ij?tlos,  so  far  as  doctnnal^  are  expressive  of  the  meaning  of 

I  lie  j:o.-|)cl   f'.Kits.      They  taught   the  new  converts  the  legitimate 

beririiig  and  results  of  the  facts  believed.     The  other  parts  of  these 

K  tt:-rs  were  exhortatory  or  deductions  from  the  facts,  calculated  to 

direct  a.ud  comfort  christians.     But  all  the  doctnne  of  Christ  grew 

01 1  of  the  facts,  just  as  all  christian  fa^h  is  predicated  upon  the 

••"ostiniuuy  concerning  them. 

Tw.)  sentences  found  in  JohnV  writ  in  A  explain  the  whole  desigp 

fX  both  the  historical  and  epistolary  pawte  of  the  apostles  writings: 

The  design  of  the  historical  books   is  tflis  expressed  by  John; — 

."^lany  other  si^jns,  truly,  did  Jesus,  in  tm  presence  of  his  disciples, 

Wvhich  are  not  written  in  this  book;  butMiese  that  are  written,  are 

written  that  vou  miffht  believe  that  Jvsimis  the  Messiah  the  /ton  of 

,  God;  and  that  believing  you  might  harm  life  through  //w  name^^^ 

■The   dusign  of  the  epititoltiry.  part  heiiP.\?*  as  clearly  oxpress^d: 
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^Theso  things  do  we  write  to  you,  brethren,  that  yoitr  joy  inay  be 
complete,''^  or  th;it  you  may  know  the  tilings  which  have  been  gii'ted 
to  you  from  God. 

Iluviiig  842JiUL;^[Q0<^od.ui..t]ic^a^euius  and  design  of  the  christian 
scnptureSj and  the  christian  religion,  and  remotely  at  its  tendencies, 
wiTsfiiirr  girirptare  lo  Sonnie  Jeiiyns  again  on  the  tendency  of  this 
ruligiorL  'Die  t.VfP.icl  wht<;hl-ftm  about  to  read,  not  only  shews  the 
natural  tendency  of  this  njligion  but  constitutes  a  formidable  argu- 
ment in  pnxif  of  iia  authenticity.  For  as  1  hinted  \m  you  before, 
this  erudite  auil  acute  statesman  triumphantly  proves  the  Divin{> 
authority  of  this  religion,  from  the  religion  ii^elf,  or  what  is  not 
uufitsquentiy  termed,  the  internal  evidence — concerning  the  olject 
of  thid  religion,  he  says :  page  13 — 10. 

"First  then,  the  ol)joct  of  this  religion  is  entirely  new,  and  is  this : 
to  prepare  us  by  a  state  of  probation  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — 
I'his  is  every  where  professed  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  to  be  thf^ 
chief  end  of  tliv^  Christian's  life;  the  crown  for  which  he  is  to  cor.- 
tend,  the  goal  to  which  he  is  to  run,  the  harvest  which  is  to  pay  him 
for  all  his  labours.  Yet  previous  to  their  preaching  no  such  prizf? 
was  ever  hung  out  to  mankind,  nor  any  means  prescribed  for  the 
attainment  of  it. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  some  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  enter- 
tained notions  of  a  future  state,  but  mixed  with  much  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  Their  legislators  also  endeavored  to  infuse  into  t)io 
minds  of  the  people  a  belief  of  rewards  and  pmiishincnts  after  doatii; 
but  by  this  they  only  intended  to  give  a  sanction  to  their  laws,  arid  to 
enK>rce  tlie  practice  of  virtue  f  »r  the  benefit  of  nniikind  in  the  pres- 
ent lite.  This  alone  seems  to  have  been  their  end,  and  a  meritorious 
end  it  was:  but  Christianity  not  only  operates  more  eftectually  tn 
this  end,  but  has  a  nobler  design  in  view;  which  is,  by  a  proper 
education  here,  to  render  us  fit  members  of  a  celestial  s^tcieiy  here- 
after. In  all  former  religions,  the  good  of  the  present  iite  was  the 
first  object;  in  tlie  Christian,  it  is  but  the  second.  Li  those,  men 
were  incited  to  promote  that  good  by  the  hopes  of  a  f  iture  reward; 
in  this,  the  practice  of  virtue  is  enjoyed  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
that  reward.  There  is  a  great  difference,  1  apprehend,  in  these  two 
plans;  that  is,  in  adhering  to  virtue  from  its  present  utility  in  expec' 
ation  of  a  future  happiness,  and  living  in  such  a  manner  as  to  qualify 
us  for  the  acceptance,  and  thc3  enjoymi^nt  of  that  happiness;  and  tho 
conduct  and  disposition  of  those,  who  act  o^i  these  difierenl  principles, 
must  be  no  less  ditferent.  On  tho  firs%  the  cons' ant  practice  ot 
justice,  temperance,  and  sobriety,  will  be  suHiciont;  but  on  the  latter, 
wo  must  add  to  these  an  habitual  jnety,  failh,  resignation,  and  con 
tempt  of  the  world.  The  first  ni/iy  make  us  very  tjood  citizens,  but 
will  produce  but  a  tolerable  Cliri.^tian.  Hence  it  is  that  Christiunity 
insints  more  strongly,  than  any  prectxlin;!  institution,  religious  Or 
moral,  on  purity  of  heart  iind  a  bcnevob^.nt  dis|>osiuon;  because  thoso 
ire  abs'dutcly  necessruy  to  its  great  er.'l.  But  in  those,  whos^> 
recom'nendations  of  *^ir*.ue  ivr^irl  ih;i  preL-cnt  life  only,  and  whcst; 
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promised  rewards  in  another,  were  low  and  sensual,  no  preparatory 
fjualilicatiLJns  were  requisite  to  enable  men  to  practice  tiie  one,  pr  to 
oiijoy  the  other;  and  therefore  we  see  this  object  is  peculiar  to  this 
iPii;;ion,  and  with  it,  was  entirely  new. 

But  although  this  object,  and  the  principles  on  M^hich  it  is  founded 
vvcrc  new,  and  perhaps  uii discoverable  by  reason,  yet  when  disco- 
vered, they  are  so  consonant  to  it,  that  we  cannot  but  readily  assent 
to  them.  Por  the  truth  of  thi»  principle,  that  the  present  life  is  a 
state  of  probation,  and  education  to  prepare  us  for  another,  is  cpn- 
ilrmod  by  every  thing  which  we  see  around  us.  It  is  the  only  key 
which  can  open  to  us  the  designs  of  Providence  in  the  economy  of 
kuman  affairs ;  the  only  clue,  which  can  guide  us  through  that  path- 
loss  wilderness,  and  the  only  plan  on  which  this  world  could  possibly 
have  been  formed,  or  on  which  the  history  of  it  can  be  comprehended 
or  explained.  It  could  never  have  been  formed  on  a  plan  of  happi- 
ness, because  it  is  every  where  overspread  with  innumerable  miseries; 
;ior  of  misery,  because  it  is  interspersed  with  many  enjoyments. 
It  could  not  have  been  constituted  for  a  scene  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
i'ccauso  the  liistOTy  of  mankind  is  little  more  than  a  detail  of  their 
f'jliics,  and  wickedness;  n©r  of  vice,  because  that  is  no  plan  at  all, 
i.eing  destructive  of  all  existence,  and  consequently  of  its  own.     But 

11  this  syft-tcm  all  that  we  here  meet  with,  may  be  easily  accounted 

*'^r;  for  this  mixture  of  happiness  and  misery,  of  virtue  and  vice, 

iicce^sarily  results  from  a  state  of  probation  and  education ;  as  pro- 

"'»:ition  implies  trials,  sufTerino^p,  and  a  capacity  of  offending;  and 

■  lii'^-Mtion,  ;i  propriety  of  cliastiscnient  for  tliose  ofTences."* 

'  ?,h>ve  I'uis  been  read  here  than  is  necessary  to  our  object,  the 

/,r  h  iiiicnt  idoa  on  which  we  emphasise  is,  thai ihe  tendency  o{  this 

;t  l::i(.'n  is  to  produce  purity  of  heart  us  essential  to  present  and  future 

VKij)pi:ici^s;  not  to  obtain  it  as  a  reward,  but  to  prepare  ourselves  for 

Vj.'r  n;jioynient  of  it.     A  person  to  sustain  any  character  must  have 

nnnio  s  trainino;.     A  plain  unlettered  man  would  feel  himself  but 

1  at  cibT.  among  the  polislied  grandees  of  this  world:  his  taste^  edu- 

jiioii  aiul  habits  v^i^uld  disqualify  him  for  all  enjoyments  in  their 
■^  r'n:i\\  Now  tliis  is  the  prominent  design  of  the  christian  religion^ 
;'  ::)t  only  to  reveal  a  future  state,  but  to  prepare  us  for  the  enjoyment 
I  I  il.  A  design  so  apparent  in  the  vf)lume  as  to  make  it  a  miracle, 
]•'  iiio  a*  least,  how  any  person  could  conceive  the  authors  of  it  to  be 
\->u(]  mvn,  deceivers^  or  impostors. 

'j'hat  the  object  or  design  of  the  christian  religion  is  not  political, 
i.O'ds  scarcely  to  be  proved;  v,iien  sj)eaking  of  the  personal  character 
.  I'll  vis  religion,  Mr.  Jenyns  very  forcibly  remarks,  page  20 — 22. 

^'Xnd  here  1  cannot  dtuit  observing,  that  the  personal  character 
-  I  tne  author  of  this  religion  is  no  less  new,  and  extraordinary,  than 
'.i::>  religion  itself,  who  <'spakc  as  never  man  spake,"  an4  lived  as 

vLX  i^jan  lived.     In  proof  of  Uiis,  1  do  not  mean  to  alledge,  that  ke 
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*£ec  the  same  train  of  thought  ingeniously  pursued  in  one  of  the  Spectators 
c^'  Addison,  in  wliich  he  considers  heaveUy  «ot  sp  much  the  reward  as  the  con- 
vr^-.Tcnc*^  of  virtuous  actionis.— iiV/or^r-, 
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^hflted  ioHy  days,  ^b^t  he  perfbrmed  a  v&iiety  of  miracles,  and  after 
being  buried  three  days,  that  he  arose  from  the  dead;  because  these 
accounts  will  have  but  little  eflcct  on  the  minds  of  unbelievers,  who, 
if  they  believe  not  the  religion,  will  give  no  credit  to  the  relation  of 
these  facts;  but  I  will  prove  it  from  facts,  which  cannot  be  disputed. 
For  instance,  he  is  the  only  founder  of  a  religion  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  which  is  totally  unconnected  with  all  human  policy  and 
}^ovcrnmcnt,  and  therefore  totally  unconducivc  to  any  worldly  pur- 
pose whatiCver.  All  others^,  Mahomet,  Numa,  and  even  Moses  him- 
self, blended  their  religious  institutions  with  their  civil,  and  by  them 
<>btainod  dominion  over  their  respective  people ;  but  Christ  neither 
aimed  at,  nor  would  accept  of  any  such  power,  he  rejected  every 
^ject,  which  all  other  men  pursue,  and  made  choice  of  all  those 
which  others  fiy  from,  and  are  afraid  of  He  refused  power,  riches, 
honors,  and  pleasure;  andcmuded  poverty  ,*^ignominy,  toft  iiSi^ax^ 
aeaffit    iVfTnnr1niV(5'i)een  the  ^nhusiasfs^  arid  impostors,  who  have 


endeavored  to  impo£!e  on  the  world  pretended  revelations,  and  some 
«if  them  from  pride,  obstinacy,  or  principle,  have  gone  so  far,  as  to 
lay  down  their  lives,  rather  than  retract. — But  I  defy  history  to  s-how 
one,  who  ever  made  his  own  sufferings  and  death  a  necessary  pari 
of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to  his  mission;  this  Christ  actually 
.  did :  he  foi-esaw,  foretold,  declared  their  necessity,  and  voluntarily 
endured  them.     If  we  seriously  contemplate  the  divine  lessons,  the  ; 
perfect  precept<«,  the  beautiful  discourses,  and  the  consistent  conduct 
of  this  wonderful  person,  we  cannot  possibly  imagine,  that  he  could   _. 
have  been  either  an  idiot  or  a  madman ;  and  yet,  if  he  was  not  what  •' 
he  pretended  to  be,  he  can  be  considered  in  no  other  light.     And 
even  under  this  character  he  would  deserve  some  attention,  because.  ■ 
of  so  sublime  and  rational  an  insanity  there  is  no  other  instance  in  ^ 
.the  history  of  mankind." 

In  speaking  of  the  moral  character  and  tendency  of  the  christian 
-religion,  the  same  very  acute  writer  observes :  "That  every  moral 
precept  founded  on  reason  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  j)urity  and 
perfection  than  in  any  other  system  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
)»receding  ages — every  moral  precept,  founded  on  false  principles  is 
entirely  omitted,  and  many  now  precepts  added,  peculiarly  corres- 
ponding with  the  new  ©bject  of  this  religion."  From  these  peculiar- 
itiee  he  deduces  a  very  powerful  argument  in  proof  of  its  Divine 
origin.  The  first  item  lias  been  frequently  noticed  by  other  writers.*^ 
But  few  have  spoken  more  explicitly  on  the  false  virtues  omitted  in 
the  christian  religion,  though  universally  applauded  in  all  other  re-' 
ligionsi  These  false  virtues  are  tudoui^^  ^^dgiism,  and  friendship. 
His  remarks  upon  these  three  being  very  brief,  I  beg  leave  to  read 
them.    Page  31— 36. 

*'Valor,  for  instance,  or  active  courage,  is  for  the  most  part  con-- 
etitutional,  and  tl\erefore  can  have  no  more  claim  to  moral  merit, 
than  wit,  beauty,  health,  strength,  or  any  otlier  endowment  of  the 
jnind  or  body;  and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  any  salutary  effects  by 
introducing  peaoe,  order,  or  happiness  into  society,  that  it  is  the 
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'usual  perpetrator  of  all  the  violences,  which  firom  retaliated  bijiiriii^ 
distract  the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastation.  It  is  the  engine 
by  which  the  strong  are  enabled  to  plunder  the  weak^  the  proud  to 
trample  upon  the  humble,  and  the  ^ilty  to  oppress  the  innocent. 
It  is  the  chief  instrument  which  ambition  employs  in  her  unjust  pur- 
suits of  wealth  and  power,  and  is  therefore  so  much  extoHed  by  hev 
votaries.  It  was  indeed  congenial  with  the  religion  of  pagans,  whose 
gods  were  for  the  most  part  made  out  of  deceased  heroes,  exalted  to' 
heaven  as  a  reward  for  the  mischiefs  which  they  had  perpetratecf' 
upon  earth,  and  therefore,  with  them,  this  was  the  first  of  virtue8|. 
and  had  even  engrossed  that  denomination  to  itself;  but  whatever 
merit  it  may  have  assumed  among  pagans,  with  Christi^ais  it  can 
pretend  to  none,  and  few  or  none  are  the  occasions  in  which  they  Itro^ 
permitted  to  exert  it.  They  are  so  far  from  being  allowed  to  infiict 
evil,  that  they  are  forbid  even  to  resist  it;  thev  are  so  far  from  being 
encouraged  to  revenge  injuries,  that  one  of*^  their  first  duties  is  tor 
forgive  them ;  so  far  from  being  incited  to  destroy  their  enemies,  that  ■ 
they  are  commanded  to  love  mem,  and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.  If  christian  nations  therefore  were  nations  of  chris- 
tians, all  war  would  be.  impossible  and  unknown  among  them,  and 
valour  could  be  neitherjibf  use  nor  estimation,  and  therefore  could 
never  have  a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  christian  virtues,  being' 
irreconcileable  with  all  its  precepts.  I  object  not  to  ^e  praise  and 
honors  bestowed  on  the  valiant,  they  are  the  least  tribute  which  can 
be  paid  them  by  those  who  enjoy  safety  and  affluence  by  the  inter- 
vention of  their  dangers  and  sufferings;  I  assert  only  that  actiVe 
courage  can  never  be  a  christian  virtue,  because  a  christian  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Passive  courage  is  indeed  frequently, 
and  properly  inculcated  by  this  meek  and  suffering  religion,  under 
the  titles  of  patience  and  resignation:  a  real  and  substantial  virtue 
thip,  and  a  direct  contrast  to  the  former  ^  for  passive  courage  arises 
from  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the  human  mmdjTor  a  contempt  of 
misfortunes,  pain,  and  death,  and  a  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty;  active,  from  the  meanest;  from  passion,  vanitj',  and  self- 
dopondence.  Passive  courage  is  derived  from  a  zeal  for  truth,  and 
a  perseverance  in  duty;  active  is  the  offspring  of  pride  and  revenge, 
and  the  parent  Of  cruelty  and  injustice.  In  short,  passive  courage  if 
iho  resohition  of  a  philosopher;  active,  the  ferocity  of  a  savage. 
Nor  is  this  more  incompatible  with  the  precepts,  than  with  the  object 
of  this  religion,  which  is  the  attainment  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
for  valor  is  not  that  sort  of  violence  by  which  that  kingdom  is  to 
bfc  taken;  nor  are  the  turbulent  spirits  of  heroes  and  conquerors  a3- 
missihle  into  those  regions  of  peace,  subordination,  and  tranquility. 
"Patriotism  also,  that  celebrated  virtue,  so  much  practised  in 
^niMcnt,  ind  so  much  professed  in  modern  times;  that  virtue,  which 
so  long  preserved  the  liberties  of  Greece,  Ri»d  exahed  Rome  to  the 
empire  of  the  world :  this  celebrated  virtue,  I  say,  must  pIso  be  ex- 
cluded; Lccauso  it  not  only  r<?l?;^.  short  of,  but  directly  counteracts^ 
tlie  extensive  benevolence  of  xhi^  reli.riou.      A  christian  is  of  no 
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rounfery;  he  is  a  citizen  oi'tlie  world;  and  his  neighbors  and  countn''- 
iii6n  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  regions,  whenever  their 
liiatresses  demand  his  Inondly  ossisUmce.  Christianity  commands 
iir?  to  love  ail  mankind,  patriotism  to  oppress  all  other  countries  to 
advance  the  imaginary  pros})er!ty  of  our  own.  Christianity  enjoins 
lis  to  imitate  the  universal  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  who  pours 
£brth  his  blessings  on  every  nation  upon  earth ;  patriotism,  to  copy 
the  mean  partiality  of  an  English  parish  ofRcer,  who  thinks  injustice 
itnd  cruelty  meritorious,  whenever  they  promote  the  interests  of  his 
ewn  inconsiderable  villa<;e.  This  has  ever  been  a  favourite  virtue 
w^ith  mankind,  because  it  conceals  self-interest  under  the  mask  of 
public  spirit,  not  only  from  others,  but  even  froni  themselves,  and 
gives  a  license  to  inflict  wrongs  and  injuries,  not  only  with  impunity, 
but  with  applause ;  but  it  is  so  diametrically  opposite  to  the  great 
characteristic  of  this  institution,  that  it  never  could  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  list  of  christian  virtues. 

^'I'riendship  likewise,  although  more  congenial  to  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  arising  from  more  tender  and  amiable  dispositions, 
could  never  gain  admittance  among  her  benevolent  precepts  for  the 
same  reason;  because  it  is  too  narrow  and  confined, and  appropriates 
that  benevolence  to  a  single  object,  which  is  here  commanded  to  b« 
extended  to  all.  ^j^ifimjriendship  arises  from  similarity  of  senti* 
ments,  and  disinterested  affection^  (h'dy~are' advantageous,  agreeaOi^ 
"l&iidTinfdiggnt:  but  have  little  pretensions  "to  merit;  for  it  is  justly 
observed,  "Jfye  love  them,  which  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye? 
for  sinners  also  love  those,  that  love  them.*"  But  if  they  are  formed 
fir&m  alHanci^  in  parties,  factions,  and  interests,  or  from  a  participa- 
tion of  vices,  the  usual  parents  of  what  are  called  friendships  among 
tnankind,  they  are  then  both  mischievous  and  criminal,  and  conse- 
quently forbidden,  but  in  their  utmost  purity  deserve  no  recommen- 
dation from  this  religion.*' 

As  Mr.  Jenyns,  though  a  very  honorable  member  of  the  British 
parliament,  dared  to  avow  that  patriotism  was  not  one  of  the  christian 
virtues,  we  may  add  that  even  the  policy  which  we  so  much  appro- 
bate in  this  community  under  the  name  of  ^^  The  American  system,'^^ 
though  most  unquestionably  good  policy,  is  a  very  bright  example  of 
the  correctness  of  his  remark  upon  patriotism.  The  patriotism  of 
Great  Britain  would  not  permit  her  to  buy  the  products  of  our  soil, 
ftnd  our  patriotism  will  not  peiTnit  us  to  buy  the  products  of  her 
mechanical  labors;  she  will  compel  her  own  subjects  to  suffer  rather 
than  purchase  our  corn  and  flour^  and  we  will  endeavor  to  deprive 
the  manufacturing  classes  in  Great  Britain  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence  to  hold  up  our  own.  All  this  is  good  policy  and  good  patriotism, 
but  no  part  of  the  christian  religion.  To  call  this  a  virtve  may  be 
Correct  in  politics — or  economics : — ^but  in  the  christian  religion  it 
would  pass  for  a  false  -virtue,  and  very  justly,  according  to  the 
genius  of  this  religion  which  embraces  all  christians  in  its  affection, 
and  all  mankind  in  its  benevolence. 

Some  have  rather  censured  than  applauded  sonj^  of  the  precepts 
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IohikI  in  the  *'sermon  on  the  mount ?'^    Pretty  thinor,  indeed,  say  m&y^ 

\o  b(*  C{jinninrd<vl  -Mo  turn  the  other  cheek  to  him  that  has  already 
?mit{e»i  lis  OTue:*'  niid  to  ^)  '-two  rnilos  with  him  that  compels  us  to 
£jt>  onj\''  Yes,  indof^d,  a  pretty  tliintr  tor  the  proud  and  retaliating! 
But  th»;  (piesliuii  i«.  Which  is  the  speedier  way  to  end  the  controversy  f 
Now  take  the  precopt  litenilly.  and  douht  not  the  controversy  will  be 
soc>nei'  tcriiiiuMtiHl,  and  less  (hin*;cr  will  he  incurred  by  turning  the 
other  cheek  tlian  by  strikin<2:  back ; — and  we  will  stKmer  |>et  rid  of  an 
nnjMofitable  companion  by  ^oing  two  miles  with  him,  than  to  stop 
and  quarrel  on  the  ronrl.  Now,  takinsr  them  literally,  which  is  not  in 
acconlance  with  the  genius  of  such  maxims,  nor  the  Saviour's  inten- 
tion, F  presume;  but,  I  say,  take  them  literally,  and  they  are,  in 
tiioir  tendency,  better  than  any  other  course  which  can  be  pursued  to 
terminate  the  quarrel. 

But  Christianity  inculcates  many  virtues  imknown  and  untaught 
before,  each  of  which  demonstrates  its  divinitv  and  excellent  ten- 
dency.  I  will  prefer  takin^j  notice  of  them  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jenyns 
to  mv  own  desultorv  remarks. 

(>n  the  beatitude  which  says,  "Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kin^rdom  of  heaven,^'  he  remarks — 

"This  was  so  new,  and  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  of  all  Pagan  morale 
ist$j,  that  they  thought  this  temper  of  mind  a  criminal  and  contempti- 
ble meanness,  which  must  induce  men  to  sacrifice  the  glory  of  their 
country,  and  their  own  honor,  to  a  shameful  pusillanimity;  and  such 
rt  appears  to  almc^st  all  who  are  called  Christians  even  at  this  day, 
Svlio  not  only  reject  it  in  j>ractice,  but  disavow  it  in  principle,  not- 
withstandiuir  this  explicit  declaration  of  their  Master.  We  see  them 
re\  enginir  the  smallest  nffronts  by  premeditated  murder,  as  indivi- 
du:»is,  on  principU-s  of  honor;  and,  in  their  national  capacities, 
destroviu<r  each  other  with  fire  and  sword,  tor  the  low  considerations 
of  rv-'nimejc'iul  intenists,  th(;  balance  of  rival  powers,  or  tiie  ambifion 
of  princes.  We  see  them  witli  their  lust  breaih  animating  each  other 
to  a  Jr"uvajj:e  reven<;e,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  plunging  with  feeble 
arms  thoirdagaors  into  the  hearts  of  tb«Mroppo!ients;  and,  whatis  sttTI 
worsi»,  v.e  hciir  all  these  barbarisms  celebrated  by  historians,  flattered 
by  j>ii(^ts,  applauded  in  theatres,  approved  in  senates,  and  even  sanc- 
tified in  pulpits.  B^it  universal  practice  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
things,  nor  urii\  ersal  error  cbanjie  the  nature  of  truth.  Pride  was 
^t  made  for  man,  but  hunnlity,  meekness,  and  resignation :  that  is, 
poorness  of  spirit  was  made  for  man,  and  properly  belongs  to  his 
^dependent  and  precarious  situation;  and  is  the  ooly  disposition  of 
■mind  which  can  enable  him  to  enjoy  ease  and  quiet  here,  and  hap- 
piness hereafter.  Yet  was  this  important  precept  entirely  unknown 
juntil  it  was  promulgated  by  him  who  said,  "Snfter  the  little  children 
^Jto  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not;  f  >r  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven:  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  a  little  child,  \\v.  shall  not  enter  therein." 

Another  precept,  equally  new  and  no  less  excellent,  is  forgiveness 
oi  uijuries.     "You  have  heard,^  says  Christ  to  his  disciples,  "Thou 
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"^sfaalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  tiiy  enemy ;  but  1  my  unto  you,« 
love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curs*^  you;  do  good  to  tliem  that 
iiate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  dcspitcfully  ust:  you,  and  perse* 
oute  you,"  This  was  a  lesson  so  new,  and  so  utterly  unknown,  until 
taught  by  his  doctrine,  and  enforcefl  by  his  example,  that  the  wiset«t 
moralists  of  the  wisest  nations  and  ages,  represented  the  desire  ot 
revenge  as  a  mark  of  a  noble  mind,  and  the  aceomplishment  of  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  felicities  attendant  on  a  fortunate  man.  But  how 
much  more  magnanimous,  how  much  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  is 
Ibrgiveucss!  It  is  more  magnanimous,  because  every  generous  and 
exalted  disposition  of  the  human  mind  is  requisite  to  the  practice  of/ 
It:  for  these  alone  can  enable  us  to  bear  the  wrongs  and  insults  of 
^vickedness  and  folly  with  patience,  and  to  look  down  on  the  perpe- 
trators of  them  with  pity  rather  than  with  indignation;  these  alone 
can  teach  us,  that  such  are  but  a  part  of  those  sufferings  allotted  to 
ms  in  this  state  of  probation,  and  to  know,  that  to  overcome  evil  with 
l^ood,  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  victories;  it  is  the  most  beneficial, 
because  this  amiable  conduct  alone  cjin  put  an  end  to  an  eternal  suc- 
cession of  injuries  and  retaliations;  for  every  retaliation  becomes  a 
new  injury,  and  requires  another  act  of  revenge  for  satisfaction. 
But  would  we  observe  this  salutary  precept,  to  love  our  enemies,  and 
to  do  (lood  to  those  who  despitefiilly  use  us ;  this  obstinate  benevolence 
mrould  at  last  conquer  the  most  inveterate  hearts,  and  we  should  have 
no  enemies  to  forgive.  How  much  more  exalted  a  character,  there- 
l<»rc,  is  ach:*i«<tian  martyr,  suffering  with  resignation,  and  praying  for 
the  guilty,  than  a  Pagan  h^.ro,  brei  thinly  revenge,  and  destroying  the 
innocent!  Yet  noble  and  useful  as  this  virtue  is,  before  the  appear- 
.ance  :of  this  religion  it  was  not  only  unpractised,  but  decried  in 
principle  as  mean  and  ignominious,  though  so  obvious  a  remedy  for 
most  of  the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  so  necessary  a  qualification  for 
the  happiness  of  another." — p.  39 — '12. 

After  specifying  other  virtues  nover  before  promulged,  such  as  what 
he  calls  f.iitli,  repentance^  humility,  and  universal  benevolence,  he 
concludes  with  these  remarks,  i>.  51 — 55: — 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ^ireat  Author  of  the  Christian  Institu- 
tion, first  and  singly  ventured  to  oppose  all  the  chief  principles  of 
Pagan  virtue,  and  to  introduce  a  religion  directly  opposite  to  those 
erroneous,  thou'^h  long  established  oj)inions,  both  in  its  duties  and 
in  its  ol>ject.  The  most  colebrat<*d  virtues  of  the  ancients,  were,  hij^h 
spirit,  intrepid  courage,  and  implacable  resentment. 

^^Impiger,  iracundus^  inexoralihis^  accr,  was  the  portrait  of  tho 
most  illustrious  hero,  drawn  by  one  of  the  first  ])oets  of  anticjuity. 
To  all  these  admired  quiililios,  those  of  a  true  christian  are  an  e.\act 
contrast;  for  this  reliijion  constantly  enjf>ins  poorness  of  spirit,  rncck- 
ness,  patience,  and  forgiveness  of  injuries.  <'But  I  say  unto  you, 
that  ye  resist  not  evil;  but  whosopver  shall  smite  thoe  on  the  riirht 
cheeJc,  turn  to  him  the  other  also."  The  favorite  characters  among 
the  Paorans,  were  the  turbulent,  ambitious,  and  intrepid,  who,  through 
toilff  and  dangers,  acquired. wealth,  and  spent  it  in  luxurvi  miiguill- 
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cencc,  and  corruption;  but  both  these  arc  equally  adverse  to  the 
christiiM  system,  which  forbids  all  extraordinary  efforts  to  obtayi 
■wealth,  cfire  to  secure,  or  thought  concerning  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
•*Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,"  &c.  **Take  do 
thought,  saying,  What  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we  drink,  or  whcro- 
"withal  shall  we  clothed?  for  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
•seek  ^'  The  chief  object  of  the  Pagans  was  immortal  &me:  for  this 
rlK}ir  poets  sang,  their  heroes  fought,  and  thcr  patriots  died ;  and  this 
was  hung  out  by  their  philos<3phers  and  legislators,  as  the  great  incite- 
ment to  all  noble  and  virtuous  deeds.  But  what  says  the  Christian 
Legislator  to  his  disciples  on  this  subject?  Blessed  are  ye,  when 
men  shall  revile  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you 
falsely  for  my  sake;  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is 
your  rewani  in  heaven.*^  So  widely  different  is  the  genius  of  the 
Pagan  and  Christian  morality,  that  I  will  venture  to  atlirm  that  the 
most  celebrated  virtues  of  the  former  are  more  opposite  to  the  ^irit, 
and  more  iucon:?istcnt  with  the  end  of  the  latter,  than  even  their 
most  infamous  vices;  and  that  a  Brutus  wrenching  vengeance  out  of 
his  hands  to  whom  alone  it  belongs,  by  murdering  the  oppressor  of  his 
countr}',  or  a  Cato  murdering  himself  from  an  impatience  of  control^ 
leaves  the  world  more  unqualified  for,  and  more  inadmissible  into 
th(!  kin«xdom  of  heaven,  than  even  a  Messalina,  or  an  Heliogabalus, 
with  all  their  profligacy  about  them. 

"\'>thirt«jj,  1  Ixjlicve,  has  so  much  contributed  to  corrupt  the  true 
spirit  of  the  christian  institution,  as  that  partiality  which  we  contract 
iVom  oiir  cariiost  education  for  the  manners  of  Pagan  antiquity :  from 
whence  we  learn  to  adopt  ever\' moral  idea,  which  is  repugnant  to  it; 
to  i!|M>lniul  false  virtues  which  that  disavows;  to  be  guided  by  laws 
of  honor,  which  that  abhors;  to  imitate  characters,  which  that  de- 
te.-its;  and  to  behold  heroes,  patriots,  conquerors,  and  suicides  with 
idmiration,  whose  conduct  tliat  utterly  condemns.  From  a  coalition 
ol"  tlie.se  oppo?tito  priticij>lc.s  was  jreneratcd  that  monstrous  system  of 
cumJiv  and  benevolence,  of  barbarism  and  civility,  of  rapine  and 
justico,  of  fifrhting  and  devotion,  of  revenge  and  generosity,  which 
iiaras>«jd  the  world  for  pcvcral  centuries  with  crnsadcs,  holy  wars, 
kniaht-orranirv.  and  i-ln'jle  combats,  and  even  still  retains  influence 
inC'ifn,  under  tli'j  name  of  honor,  to  defeat  the  most  beneficent  ends 
•jf  this  holy  in.-litution.  I  mean  not  by  this  to  pass  any  censure 
on  Uie  principles  of  v.'ilor,  patriotism,  or  Iioiior:  they  may  be  useful, 
and  {»erha[)s  n'^cossarv,  in  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  jyprjpp^ 
turbulent  a-id  iiriperfoct  state;  an-l  fh-j^e  Mho  ore  o'^lui'lH  by  them 
may  lie  virtuous,  hones^,  and  even  r. H;:jious  men:  all  that  I  nssert  is, 
tiiiit  they  cnnnot  be  chas-ians.  A  profii;iate  may  he  a  christian, 
thou^^li  a  bad  one,  Ixciu-e  h.e  may  ho  overpr-wered  by  pnsi-ions  ami 
temptation?,  and  his  actions  may  contradict  his  prineip-cs;  but  a  muh 
whose  ruling  principl'^  is  ho;i.->r,  however  viituou.s  ho  may  be,  cannut 
he  a  christian,  because  he  erects  a  standard  of  duty,  jjnd  deliberately 
adheres  to  it,  diiur.ctricallv  opposite  to  the  v.hjio  tenor  of  tliat  i-e- 
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■'To  conclade,  the  direct  tendency  of  the  chrhsiian  relii;ion,  is  to 
frarify  the  heart,  and  to  make  men  every  lhia;r  whicli  the  perfect 
happiness  of  society  requires.  After  Paul  had  gone  into  a  long  de- 
tail of  christian  virtues,  he  conchides  in  tliis  jsweopin;;  i^tyle,  v.iiich 
sofiers  not  one  virtue  to  escape :  "Finally,  brethren,  whatever  things 
aro.tniey  whatever  things  are  venerable,  whatever  things  are  jusf, 
"whatever  things  are  pure,  whatever  things  Jire  amiable,  whatcvor 
tbingB  are  of  good  fame;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  any  praise  be 
due,  think  on,  and  practise  tliesc  things.^' 

One  miracle  there  is,  whicii  Mr.  Owen  must  believe  at  all  evcnfp, 
on  the  whole  premises  before  us.  He  must  l)elieve  that  a  set  of  \  lie 
impostors,  deceivers  of  the  basest  stamp,  the  greatest  cheats  and  liai-s 
■  that  ever  lived,  did  give  birth  to  the  'purest  system  of  mobility  t]n», 
"world  ever  saw,  did  recommend  the  practice  of  every  virtue  whicli. 
haman  reason  in  the  most  cultivated  state  of  society  c^an  admire  wwj-- 
approve.  He  must  believe  that  all  the  true  religion  and  genuine} 
virtue  now  existing,  depends  upon  the  forgeries  of  a  park  of  (.'hni- 
latana,  who  went  about  from  place  to  place  declaring  that  thoy  hud 
lieard  virhat  they  never  did  hear,  and  that  they  had  seen  what  ihov 
never  saw.  This  miracle  Mr.  Owen  must  believe— which  is  a  miracle 
-  of  a  more  incredible  character  than  any  one  in  the  volume,  especially 
when  we  take  into  view  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the  progrtjK*? 
and  sufferings  of  these  wicked  impostors. 

^^If  ^oeak  ihyfiHth^  why  clioose  the  harder  side  T^ 

But  still  \  have  not  made  sufficiently  emphatic  the  tendency  of 
Christianity  upon  every  one  who  embraces  it.  This  I  will  again  lay 
befiNreyou.  It  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  call  this  up  again  he- 
cause  our  opponent  execrates  Christianity  more  because  of  its  "idle 
fears  and  terrors''  than  on  any  other  account.  _Ti}  mn^  frftm  rhilflT 
hwd,  it  has  seeni^d  strange  why  mankind  should  more  fear  the  thrcatis 

j^ftn  hope  fer  tBCTBromises  "or*fcsng;;Crrfistr  i^f 'fl^l^to^  Q- .S^'^^^^^^^IlI 
♦  negs  of  the  just  desert  of  aTTfliat  is  threatened.  perKaps  antei'ior^to- 
"iiny  "hoticiO  of  yie^threats^TlJsilg^v  not  to  wTiat^olther  caii^D^fliislis..  to 
'^"afffiButed.  Ti'or^certain  it  is,  thatJLlireafsandpromises  are  equally 
^cy^SJe^oTli^EeSiEie^^ 

fijLxhnsiiajaty^iLnilicui^ 
mankind  withifiaxSi^ .   I£ . it.be.  regardedjts  a  fi-aud  or  Impositions^ 
$ai^JQpes_gHd  fears  are  equally  disann^Uled^     It^it  bejregarded  as 
^  Jfue,  what  is' its  truth  save  pain'ftll  ^P<^  P.^:^r^  ..*^  every  qne_wligLjsuhr_ 

P     yjrvijij  tn  thA  gftWMtyf^fi];^^   f>f  Tocng    riliidalg-.^Jgn  jr^rann    r>wn^  thcn^..htt. 

~  ffd  with  any  fears  or  tcrrpra  from  the  New  1>stamentj  ht^  ht  Utatlu^ 
iJeJoes  and  inWn^phey,  The  infidel  cannot  —the  clu'istian  canxiot..  j[\>_^ 
Tlie  iilflcllgni  is  alTaromSi^e—jS'J^lJij^i^^^^  a"d 

irz!L«^""^u^n1  ACS  l{f^"«foAl^       t^V»r»    it^An     ^n«cs  /»li¥McstTa«TV\r  mnlTA  iii>hnnn\  "i^ 


m 

^vR 


|oy7  real  as  lite  itseir.  "Who,  then,  does  cliristianrty  make  unhapp).  ? 

'The  very  persons,  and  nonel)ut  the  persons,it  ought  to  makeiifthi4i}i^)y ; 
^vRTTR^B^whirtettS^^  Christ.     Ax^^-i^irit  ^ 

not  "make  eiich  unhappy,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  its  Autlior  and  [[.i , 
J^^^ecYT^And  the  maiiwHoJjLflig^^fo  dlYesl  th-e^nilty  of  hi^  Fears  is-a 
jnisanihrope,  and  jjiot  a  philanthropist. 

VOL,  U.    — —  11  ~ 


Bat  thex^  is  a  epeeiet  of  corrupt  ehtisdaiiity,  lAaidk  bul  mmh  ^ 
eldes  through  the  fiilie  alomna  which  it  creates  ahoat  diiiigii'lii^ 
knowa^d  unluiowable.  I  have  nuthlng  to  do  wtth  iti»m  tlMJik 
with  the  Aiconui.  It  is  eoough  for  my  purpose  to  aliow  that  clMi^* 
mmt^  promises  pardon  to  evqry  humaA  beiag  who  voluuftariljr  suhniii 
tfiTthegovemipeat  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  this- imrdto  is  t^iulMid.lc>4iedil 
the  very  instanf  they  bow  to  the  authority  or  Jesus  Christ  or  enter  htf 
kingdooi.  Heflce  the  first  christians  always  rcgoiced^  Tiecaiise  ifto 
iiMonieiit  they  were  baptized  into  ijesus  Christ,  they  luuFputhioi  ott 
as  their  Saviour;  or  in  other  words,  had  put  themselves  wider  flii^ 
coostitotioii  of  fiivor«  and  sin  could  no  longer  lord  it  over  thent^fbr  Acrf 
[  were  not  under  law.  Now  a)t  who,  like  Saul  of  TarSus,  befored  in 
Jesus  C%riet  and  were  baptized  for  the  remission  of  their  stnsi  atf  liA 
jwas  or  as  the  three  thoi»and  on  Pentecost,  could,  like  the  Buftfteii^ 
igfter  hafHtm^  go  on  their  way  r^mung.  So  that  the  first  cfaristiaiis 
addresBedone  ajqpttier as bavmg their sias forgiven;  and  consequtti^ 
}y  «U  fluiC and  shame  and  fear  were  remoyed'&t>m  tfaeii'  edoscieisc^. 
They  did  not  cease — they  could  not  cease — always  to  ltjoice$  wi^ 
joy  unspeakable  and  fulf  c^glor^'.  TTis  monks  and  firian  and  moiau- 
feries,  that  have  invented  the  glo(»ny  religion  of  the  times,  l%ci  first 
f  hristians  were  commanded  to  rqfaiee  ulSa^.  So  t)iat  tfa^  kigilSlniiis 
tendency  of  the  rel^on  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  tp  fill,  idl  m^inab0^  fa 
hid  government,  with.peace,  and  joy,,  and  good  hope;  and  16  igiiaA 
Ihem  finally  to  ejiclaim,  <K>  Beath,  where Howtfay  sting  fOHtldi^ 
where  now  thy  victory  f 

That 'such  are  the  inseparable  result^  of  a  pordial  receptMm  V^the 
4[f<)spel,  or  of  a  sincere  submission  to  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  all 
Uhe  New  Testament  might  be  appealed  to  in  proof— I  will  only  allude 
to  a  few  cases.    Three  thousand  pierced  to  the  h^art  by  Peter's  dis- 
course in  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  so  soon  as  he  announ- 
iced  reformation  and  remission  of  sinsi',  were  baptizedybr  fAef^msMuw 
of  their  sitt» — ^and  straight-way  they  were  filled  with  joy  and  peace; 
for  they  eat  their  food  with  gladness,  praising  God.    When  many  of 
lie  Samaritans  heard  Philip  proclaiming  the  Reign  of  Favor,'  they 
Kjlieved  and  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women,  and  then,  we  learn, 
rom  Luke,  ^^fkere  was  much  joy  in  duU  (nty,^^    So  it  was  in  all  the  ci- 
•  ies  where  Christianity  was  embraced.    The  apostles  taught  the  chris- 
tians that  God  '*had  forgiven  them  all  trespasses."    Of  their  joy,  Peter 
pays,  "Whom  having  not  seen  yod  love,  but  on  whom  not  now  Ipbk- 
ng,  but  believing,  you  r^oics  mth  joy  unspeakable  cmAfiM  of ghrg^ 
The  forgiveness  ^f  sins,  the  removal  of  guilt,  and  the  consequent  ter- 
Qiiaation  of  all  foar  that  has  torment,  were,  in  aZZco^e^,   '     ^-       - 


jMessingser^oyed  by  aU  christians  on  their  pvU/ng  themselves  under  A» 
iguidane^^  Jesus  Christ.  The  same  came  will  produce  the  j  ' 
i  ejfcct,  and  wherever  the  ancient  gospel  is  proclaimed,  believed, 


U)beyed,  the  same  efi^ts  will  uniformly  follow. 

/  Now  when  we  add  to  these  blessings  the  well-founded  hope  of  a 

./jglorious  inuuortality,  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  we  have  elevated 

Unan  |p  a  rank  worthy  of  himself,  and  made  his  existence  worthy  of 
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the  GHSAT  FIBST  CAvefi.     So  that  the  direct  tendency  of  Christianity 
w  to  glorify  God  in  the  highest  degree;  to  pR>diice  peace  of  mind,  jey/\ 
and  hope  in  the  believers ;  and  to  diffuse  good  will  among  men.     Tito  \ 
golden  paradoxes  of  Paul  speak  more  ia  praise  of  Christianity  ^thaii   ] 
all  tke  encomiums  ever  pronounced  upon  it.     To  hear  men  perse-   / 
catea,  reproached,  and  destitute  of  almost  every  earthly  comfort,  say,  [ 
**We  are  sorrowful^  yet  always  rejoicing;  we  are  poor,  yet  making  rnany  \ 
rick;  wahave  rtothing  yet  possessing  aU  tldngs^''  transcends  all  the    ) 
encoaiums  from  all  tne  orators  of  Gi-eccc,  Rome,,  and  England,  pro-  / 
nounced  upon  virtue,  the  gods,  and  religion.  / 

Faiicy  to  yourselves,  my  friends,  a  society  in  which  such  characters 
^lall  have  the  rule,  and  then  you  want  no  poet  to  describe  the  millen- . 
nium  to  you.     Peace,  harmony,  love,  and  universal  good  will,  must  be  \ 
the  order  of  the  day.     There  wants  nothing — believe  me,  my  friends,  \ 
there  wants  nothing — but  a  restoration  of  ancient  Christianity,  and  a 
cordial  rere{>tion  of  it,  to  fill  the  world  with  all   the  happiness,  phy- 
fiocal,  ioteUectual,  and  moral,  which  beings  like  us  in  this  state  of' 
trial  could  endure — shall  I  say? — )^es,  endure, and  enjov. 

But  even  yet,  were  we  to  close  our  remarks  upon  the  tendencies 

.of  Christianity,  upon  the  subject  of  it,  and  upon  society  at  large,  we 
should  fail  in  doing  justice  to  thfi  item.  We  must  not  only  speak  in 
general  terms  of  its  influences  upon  the  human  family;  we  must  look 
at  it  in  detail.  We  niust  ask.  What  has  it  done  for  woma?^  ?  Yes — for 
woman— creatSi  to  be  the  help  meet  of  man?  lii  all  Pagan  lands, 
and  even  among  the  .(ews,  she  has  been  made  little  else  than  a  slave 
to  the  passion  and  to  the  tyranny  of  man.  The  Jews  rather  exile  her 
from  the  synagogue,  as  altogether  animal  in  her  natiu*c ;  and  the  rudc^ 
savage  msikes  her  more  a  beast  of  burthen,  than  a  companion  fox 
man;  doomed  to  incessant  toils,  to  all  the  real  drudgeries  of  life. — 
Paganism,  in  its  most  improv  d  forms,  leaves  her  without  a  taste  for 
rational  enjoyment,  and  without  a  taste  of  it.     The  Jews  and  Pagans 

',  forages  back  have  scarce  recognized  that  she  has  any  claims  upon 
man  more  than  for  food  and  raiment,  and  these,  indeed,  are  often 
dispensed  to  her  without  a  smile.  But  some  half  dozen  of  female 
names  have  come  down  to  ue  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
story,  as  having  attracted  much  attention  from  their  cutemporariofi, 

.  or  as  deserving  much  admiration  from  posterity.     Natural   afibction, 
in  defiance  of  Pagan  darKness,  superstition,  and  cruelty,  did,  in 

,  some  few  instances,  snatch  some  individual  females  from  the  empire 
jof  night,  and  gave  them  a  place  among  the  reputable  characters  of 
antiquity.  But  the  sex,  as  suck,  were  almost  universally  neglected^ 
But  from  the  time  that  Gabrael  visited  the  cottage  of  Man/,  the  mother  I 
of  our  Lord,  down  to  the  present,  wherever  cliristianity  has  found  its  I 
way,  the  female  sex  has  been  emancipated  from  ignorance,  bondage,! 
and  obscurity.  It  has  been  the  aim  and  the  glory  of  Christianity,  my/ 
female  friends,  to  elevate  your  sex  from  the  degradation  of  Paganisn;|jf 
and  to  make  you  the  rational,  the  useful,  and  the  amiable  companioui 
of  man.  To  it  you  are  indebted  for  that  influence  which  you  nowj 
J,  and  ought  to  possess,  in  t)nning  the  character  of  man.  While/ 
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chi'istianity  bt;3  made  you  not  the  inferior  bnt  the  companion  and 
/tire  equal  of  man;  it  has  taught  you  that  you  are  to  pay  the  impoet 
which,  for  this  honor,  it  hiis  laid  you  under^  That  is,  that  you  are 
to  bring  up  your  offspring  in  the  discipline  and  education  which  Ibb 
Lord  enjoins ;  that  you  are  to  use  all  your  influence  in  casting  the 
iiiind»'  of  those,  under  your  control,  into  the  mould  df  the  apostles' 
doctrine.  This  is  the  way  you  can  perpetuate  the  blessings  which  you 
enjoy,  and  leave  behind  you  sons  and  daughters  who  will  feel  them* 
selves  equals  and  mutually  love,  honor,  and  esteem  one  anotherr  Let 
mc  remind  you  that  there  arc  more  individuals  of  your  sex,  honorod  ia 
the  New  Testament,  mare  of  them  named,  more  of  them  applauded, 
and  more  true  courtesy  shown  them,  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  (he  other 
j  works  of  the  Augustan  ape ;  and  let  all  the  world  know  that  in  the  New 
Tt:r?tiiment  it  is  a  maxim  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male 
!.or  fL^me.le,  but  that  botli  sexes  are  one  in  all  moral,  religious,  and 
iociil  privileges  and  cnjoyineiits  of  Avhich  either  sex  ies  susceptible. 

Christkmily  avouUI  nt>t  have  commended  itself  to  c\'ery  man^  con- 
scieii^  e  had  it  liOt  paid  a  due  respect  to  all  the  natural  and  unavoida- 
ble relations  existing  in  society.  Hence  there  is  not  a  naAnral  relation 
\'j  which  it  does  not  allude.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  chiK 
iircn,  masters  and  servants,  arc  all  addressed  in  a  way  correepondihg 
ni'h  the  nature  of  these  relations,  well  designed  to  sanctify  and  ren- 
iitr  them  all  useful,  comfortable,  and  happy. 

Here  I  am  informed,  by  a  note,  handed  me,  thatltiavc  omitted  to 
try  aay  thing  upon  the  subjoct  o^ regcnernlion.  Some  persons  think 
.'  -  rrioct  pi"iachers  spealc.  If  you  will  observe,  scarce  a  preacher 
t  i:  :.^  n  text,  or  makes  a  sermon,  but  he  must  give  you  his  whole  sys» 
ti'-a  of  theology.  No  matter  where  the  text  be  found,  the  system  must 
'mo  oi't.  Hence  some  of  this  audience  think,  that,  in  defending 
Lri-iiiuiity,  I  must  defend  or  exhibit  ti\  the  tenets  of  a  sect,  or  all  the 
t  -sot  *i  il  points  of  some  system;  and  so  I  am  told  that  1  have  omitted 
?[i»i  article  on  regeneration.  Strange,  indeed  1  when  T  have  been  dis- 
:  .'jviiing  at  length  upon  the  purifying  influences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
y  Jon.  J  lid  ilB  tendencies  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  I  should  be 
r«)ld  tlvit  I  have  neglected  tlie  article  of  regeneration!  Perhaps  my 
informant  expected  to  hear  from  me  a  disquisition  upon  the  quaint 
Tlif^ories  of  modern  systems.  In  not  gratifying  him  with  such  adi^ 
i-'ussion,  for  the  tune  being,  I  hope  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  ex- 
cuf^e  mc. 

Having  paid  some  attention  to  the  genius,  design,  and  tendency  of 
cliris^tianil y,  f  will  now  approach  the  .wcial  system  again.  Mr.  Owen 
relies  upon  his  twelve  facts,  and  especially  upon  the  sixth  fact,  or  law, 
t3  demolish  all  the  religions  in  the  world.  Yes,  indeed,  if  his  sixth 
law  be  a  truism,  ho  conceives  that  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  as 
prostrate  as  Dagon  before  the  ark.  If  it  be  so  that  we  can  neither 
make  ourselves  nor  our  wills;  that  circumstances  control  us  by  a  ne- 
cessity, as  unchangeable  as  fate  itself,  then  he  has  proved,  by  merely 
asserting  these  laws,  that  all  the  religions  of  the  Avorldare  founded  upon 
the  ignorance  of  rnankind.    He  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  that 
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there  is  a  very  learned  and  respectable  body  of  christians  who  attribute 
as  much  to  necessity^  only  under  difTerent  naines,  as  he  docs  (liniself. 
Every  action  of  every  human  being,  is*,  with  them,  foreknown,  .md 
predetermined  from  all  eternity ;  or  in  brief,  ^'that  God  hasforcordain' 
ed  whatsoever  comes  iopass.'^  Vet  these  are  all  lirm  and  rational  and 
argumentative  believers  in  the  Divine  authority  of  these  rect^rds. 
How,  then,  in  the  name  of  reason,  can  Mr.  Owen  think,  that,  in  prov- 
ing his  doctrine  of  fate  or  necessity,  he  has  proved  all  the  reli- 
gions in  the  world  to  be  predicated  upon  the  ignorance  of  mankind, 
when  he  will  find  myriads  of  christians,  philosophic  or  systemittic 
necessarians,  admitting  his  premises  in  an  the  prominent  items,  and 
yet  dissenting  from  his  conclusions. 

It  will  not  then  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  the  mind  of  a 
thorough  Calvinist,  that  if  our  volitions  have  no  power  over  our  belief, 
that  if  all  things  are  unchangeably  fixed,  there  is  no  truth  in  religion. 
Mr.  Owen  has  taken  for  granted  that  which  will  not  be  granted  by 
myriads  of  learned,  acute,  and  talented  men,  that  his  propositions 
proved  and  Christianity  is  slain.  I  hope  he  will  yet  turn  his  thoughts 
thitherward.  He  may  say  that  they  are  inconsisteat,  and  self-condemn- 
ed; but  still  it  proves  that  his  system  may  be  true  and  Christianity 
true — ^myriads  being  judges. 

But  this  only  on  the  way  to  another  peep  into  his  theory.  1  do  think 
as  Mr.  Owen  has  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  objections  offered  to 
his  system,  that  I  am  logically  excused  from  payiug  any  farther  at- 
tention to  it.  But  as  he  still  reiterates  his  fuiidamcutals  with  uadis 
xnayed  confidence  that  the  repetition  of  them  is,  like  a  charm,  toeOiect 
a  cure  of  our  mental  maladies;  and  as  he  has  repeatedly  aiRrnied  that 
if  one  of  his  principles  can  be  proved  erroneous,  he  will  give  up  the 
whole.     I  will  call  upon  another  witncsss  in  the  case. 

If  consciousness  be  arr^  sort  of  evidence  of  the  [mwers  with  which 
w  e"^re  enoowedy  I  niiiEe  the  following  aji^ealjx)  it  pniha^a^         ot' 
"SS  sjxth  TagT — 

~^  'Objects  are  thrown  in  our  way,  or  we  go  in  quest  of  them. — 
These  excite  our  reasoning  powers,  or  call  them  into  action.  We 
reason  upon  them  and  form  judgments.  These  judgments  or  conr 
elusions  either  call  for  some  activity  upon  our  part,  or  they  do  not. 
If  they  do  not,  we  do  not  act.  But  if  they  do,  we  act.  Now  what 
is  the  cause  of  these  actions?  Not  the  mere  presentation  of  the  object, 
but  our  reasonings  upon  it.  From  the  first  examination  of  the  obje<*t 
to  the  last,  there  is  a  continual  determination  of  the  mind  to  the  object; 
or  when  we  have  finished  the  first  examination  of  the  object  wo  will  to 
examine  it  a  second  time;  and  so  on  to  the  third,  or  fourth  examina- 
tion. Mr.  Owen,  for  example,  had  heard  that  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment had  much  territory  to  dispose  of—  his  prc.^  ious  d(\sire  lor 
territory  to  test  his  theory  upon,  prompts  him  to  think  upon  some 
plan  for  obtaining  a  part  of  it.  lie  reasons  upon  tliC  objeci,  and 
exainines  it  in  many  independent  jK)ints  of  view.  On  every  separate 
view  of  the  suVject,  he  decides  to  examine  it  again.  There  arc  as 
many  determinations  as  examinations.     Filially,  hi*  uhimutc  con- 
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elusion  is  formed.  Now  every  one  of  these  examinations  is  begun, 
prosecuted,  and  carried  out  from  the  consciousness  which  he  poseesseB 
of  his  power  to  accomplish  the  object  so  soon  as  it  shall  bo  decided 
which  is  the  better  course.  He  would  never  examine  the  subject  a 
moment  if  he  was  not  conscious  that  he  has  the  power  of  examining 
it,  and  the  power  of  acting  agreeably  to  his  last  decision,  .^ow  this  • 
consototisness  o^ iho  power  of  examination^.. deciding,  and  acting,  1 
^siinmi^  as  piQpf  that  suchiL  controlling  power  the  mmfpoesesaes  .^ 
over  its  own  acts.  It  is^e 'nearest  wimesswhich  can  be  summoned 
"i'il'tErscaseTand  its  tcstiniDny  is  the  most  creditable.  It  knows  most, 
;iiid  is  the  best  judge,  of  all  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers — and 
it  avers,  as  every  man  can  hear  in  the  court  of  his  own  understand- 
ing, that  nothing  could  be  examined,  contemplated,  or  reasoned  upon, 
vv'ere  we  destitute  of  a  controlling  power,  or  a  power  of  acting  con- 
formably to  our  own  decisions.  Consciousness  is  oflen  the  ultimate 
arbiter  in  all  questions  concerning  our  intellectual  and  moral  powers. 
How  often  jb^  we  see  persons  fii^^^^*  a>^fl"^»")  or  r<>frfift  tfnin^erta,kg 

ft_|U-^»rnss**innj  ^BL^n_^j^>y  hnrnna^  /'fyyt^/^yyiT/j  fViPir  pnwPTR  nro.  nni^  gc|»nl 

to.it.     We  make  consciousness  a  witness  in  all  cases  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

^^gain,  in  walking  down  street  Mr.  Owen  hears  that  his  cotton 

iactory  at  New  Harmony  is  consumed  by  fire !   he  does  not  at  first 

/kuoAV  whether  the  report  is  credible.     He  goes  to  the  river  to  inter- 

Irogate  the  passengers,  or  captain  of  a  steam  boat  just  arrived  from 

the  vicinity.      He  interrogjites   them,  and   from   their  unanimous 

testimony  he  Ijelieves  the  fact,  and  doubts  no   more.     Now  would 

Mr .  Owen  have  gone  one  step  in  this  examination  if  he  had  not 

boen  conscious  that  he  had  the  power  of  believing  upon  testimony, 

and  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  which  would  prc- 

jduce  certainty?     His  ultimate  belief  is  evidently  a  consequence 

/  of  the  existence  of  this  controling  power — and  his  determination  to 

i  examine  the  matter  proves,  tliat  liis  volition  bad  some  influence  upon 

i  liis  beUcf.     For,  had  he  not  examined,  he  would  not  have  believed; 

:ind  had  he  not  determined  or  willed  to  examine,  he  might  not  have 

obtained  the  evidence;  so  that  his  belief  is  in  this  case  dependent 

'  npori  his  will. 

Were  I  to  ask  him  now  to  believe  that  his  factory  was  not  burned, 
he  could  not  do  it — not  because  his  will  determined  any  thing  about 
it,  but  because  he  wants  evidence.  Pretty  much  the  same  power 
which  the  will  exercises  over  our  eyes  in  examining  objects  of  sense, 
does  it  exercise  over  our  mental  eye;  we  open  or  shut  the  eye  in 
oVedience  to  our  wills.  But  we  cannot  will  to  see  without  light. 
An  eye  and  light,  and  a  will  to  see,  are  all  necessary  to  vision. 
fL»  Miat  affirms,  that  a  man  believes  by  necessity,  may  as  well 
«ay,  that  man  sees  by  necessity.  Theie  is  no  person  more  blind  tluui 
tli<».  man  who  will  not  see. 

y^  But  we  have  still  greater  objections  to  the  social  system,  plead  by 
Mr.  Owen.  It  is  only  in  its  best  possible  state,  predicated  upon 
the  half  of  man,  and  only  promises  to  make  him  a  happy  animal. 
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For  tlie  soke  of  illuBtration  we  will  admit  that  Mr.  Owen  has  con 
Bummated  all  his  plans,  and  all  his  wishes,  in  erecting  his  parallelo- 
gram ^Gommunidesi  and  that  he  has  got  a  whole  territory',  nay,  the 
whole  earth  covered  with  them;  everything  just  to  his  mind. — 
at  his  zenith  is  a  stall  fed  gx^  ^Ir.  Owen  ha^jnistakea  the 
jjEi^CjMm  as  niuclGr  as  the  vintner  did  th^  capacity  of  n  yp°°dI^ 
^trovelajiinrwiinjwogallons when  ifKeld  four^  Nothing  but 
"experiment^could  convince  hinP:=ffe~ttibught  his^measure  of  two 
gallons  was  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel,  until  he  poured 
in  its  contents — ^He  then  saw  that  it  was  but  half  full.  So  with  Mr. 
Owen's  system.  J^gnwouldsigh,  and  groan^  and  lonp^  for  greater 
bliss,  than  Mr.  Qwenhas  to  bestow. '  Uis  wheat,  his  oil,  and  his 
wrhe;  his  amusements,  pastimes,  and  all  his  fanciful  inventions 
would  not  fill  the  immeasurable  blank  yet  remaining  in  the-  true 

.  enjoyment  of  rational  beings,  doomed  by  him  only  to  riot  iike  a 
worm  upon  the  damask  cheek  of  a  deceased  strippling.'^ 

Manhas  taste^  desires,  aspirations  after  bliss  higherjhan  the  earth 
calTmlnister  tohimT  NowifMr.  Owen  contemplates  man  as  olhSr 
sceptics  have  done,  not  as  a  privileged  being;  if  he  would  give  him 
that  latitude  of  licentious  intercourse   which  prevails  among  the 

•  brutes  in  the  gratification  of  every  propensity,  until  his  capacity 
for  sensual  enjoyment  is  filled  to  overflowing; — if  his  artificial 
wants  have  been  multiplied  to  the  utmost  conceivable  extent,^. — 
and  if  he  have  surrounded  him  with  tlie  most  refined  circumstan- 

.  C€f&  imaginable,  what  does  it  all  amount  to?  Has  he  mode  him 
happy?  Far-Xrom  it.  His  capacity  for  happiness  is  as  far  from  being 
filled  as  ever  it  was.  It  is  only  like  subtracting  a  few  miles  from 
infinite  space,  the  remainder  is  no  less.  So  man^s  dci^ires  are  as 
eager  and  as  unsatisfied  still.  Like  Alexander  the  Gn;at,  when  he 
haJd  conquered  the  whole  world  he  wept,  forsooth,  because  his  arm 
was  hampered  und  had  not  room  enough  to  do  its  work.  "What  a 
mipfortune!   Have,  I,  indeed,  no  other  world  to  conquer.'' 

Whence  then,  (his  'insatiable  desire  for  happiness;  or  when(?eV 
as  the  poet  says,  "this  longing  after  immortality  ?"  iVIr.  Owen  caul 
boast,  he  says,  that  he  is  free  from  the  fear  of  death — and  he  may  j 
boast  that  he  is  free  from  any  hope  in  death.  And  so,  like  the  well ) 
fed  calf,  he  has  neither  hope  nor  fear  from  death.  Is  this  the  glorious  I 
and  rational  end  of  this  new  philosophy  ?  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for/ 
to-morrow  we  die!  But  the  time  for  adjournment  has  arrived. 
Adjourned  till  2  o'clock. 


-•••Relentless  fate  forbids 4hat  we, 


Through  gay  voluptuous  worlds  should  ever  roam; 
And  were  the  fates  mote  kind. 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale. 
Were  these  exhaustless,  nature  would  grow  sick. 
And  tired  of  novelty,  would  squeamishly  complain; 
'J'hat  aU  was  vanity,  and  life  a  dream." 
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Monday  Afternoon,  20tA  ApnLj  1829. 
Mr.  Chairman — Vfe  concluded  our  remarks  in  the  foienoon  on  the 
subject  of  the  perfect  inadequacy  and  mal-adaptation  of  my  friend^s 
scheme  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature — to  the  extent  of 
our  capacity  of  fruition.  We  admit  that,  were  the  human  family 
to  be  regarded  as  mere  animals,  whose  enjoyments  were  all  of  a 
sensual  kind,  that  Mr.  Owen^s  scheme  would  not  be  liable  to  bo 
much  objection .  We  might  conclude  with  Paul,  "If  there  bo  no  resur- 
rection, let  us  eat  and  drink  for  to-morrow  wo  die."  The  short  tenure 
of  earthly  enjoyments  would  compel  us  to  make  the  best  use  of  them 
and  to  indulge  in  them  to  the  greatest  extent.  We  might  then  adopt 
the  Epicurean  precept,  ^^Carpe  dicm,'^'*  and  say  with  the  Epicurian 
poet,  '•  Vita  summa  breris  vetat  spem  longam  incohareP  But  inasmuch 
a^-B^ason  and  experience  prove  the  inadequacy  of  all  earthly  pleas- 
/ures  to  satisfy  the  human  mind,  we  are  obliged  to  declare  that  my 
[  friend's  scheme  falls  infinitely  short  of  providing  for  our  capacity  of 
enjoyment.  Wlio  so  dead  to  the  charms  of  the  material  universe  as 
not  to  foci  himself  more  refreshed  and  comforted  by  the  sublime  con- 
templation of  the  great  Creator  through  his  works,  than  ever  he  felt 
from  mere  sensual  enjoyment?  A  small  portion  of  material  good 
things  is  suflicient  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  nature;  but  the  appetite 
for  intellectual  enjoyment  is  insatiable. 

The  construction  of  the  material  universe  is  admirably  calculated 
ifTlcad  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the  great  First  Cause  who  created 
/the  hcavrns  and  tJieir  hosts,  and  who  sustains  the  immense  universe 
with  more  ease  than  wc  move  a  finger  or  an  eye-lid.  To  contemplate 
lhos?e  things  is,  ''To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God."  Shall 
I  tliis  sublime  pleasure  be  annihilated !  Must  we  be  forever  doomed  to 
I  look  downwards,  and  never  raise  our  eyes  to  heaven!  The  splendors 
I  ul'  the  starry  firmament,  the  glories  hung  up  to  human  view  in  the 
!  )li;^jp^'Tic  rault  of  heaven,  are  the  natural  types  of  the  Divine  Majesty; 
juhiK*  liie  fJirtii  presents,  in  all  its  magazines  of  goodness  and  mercy, 
jtlio  plain  drawn  characters  which  interpret  all  these  sublime  symbols. 
.JMu^t  wo  iiovor  rQJid  this  volume,  nor  inquire  into  the  moral  character 
■of  its  r;n .at  Author!  Aud  do  we  not,  my  friends,  find  our  only  con- 
isolation  under  the  toils,  anxieties,  and  vexations  of  this  troubled  sea 
;of  life,  in  the  anticipation  of  our  one  day  reaching  those  mansions 
.of  peace  "where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are 
'at  rest?"  Will  any  man's  experience  authorize  him  to  say  that  when, 
'like  an  ox,  he  has  eaten  and  drunk  his  fill,  then  he  is  happy?  Cer- 
'tainly  this  would  be  to  degrade  man  below  the  dignity  of  which  he  is 
jiiow  coriscions.  Who  has  been  so  successful  and  prosperous  in  the 
voyjige  of  life  as  to  gain  the  object  of  his  pursuit?  Does  not  almost 
every  man  die  in  the  keen  pursuit  of  his  favorite  object?  And  does 
not  Iriis  teach  !s  that  all  our  acquisitions  are  but  progressions  towards 
objects  of  distant  fruition  and  ho])e?  Experience  teaches  us  that 
our  capacity  of  happiness  is  not  to  be  filled  by  sublunary  pleasures; 
that  oiirth  and  sea,  with  all  their  treasures,  are  far  too  small  to  fill 
tiio  soul  of  man. 
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Thiis  socisti  system  robs  the  disconsolate  of  their  only  support-*^ 
drives  them  to  the  adoption  of  Mirabaud^s  seductive  cure;  and  when 
*WQary  of  conjecture''  concerning  futurity,  to  put  an  end  to  tho 
debate  with  a  kni&,  a  halter,  or  a  pistol.  JVere  it  not^for  the  cheering.^ 
cppsolftUon  which  the  hope  of  immortality  inspiresj  whifit  npyppfgjjjs  ^ 
""^jcides  should  w8Tjay'o^l& "deplore  ?  This  h«^>e-is'Tiot  unty  necei§^ 
"^Ty  tg*fttl"tne  measure  ofour  capacity  of  ciyoyment,  h"t  it  i°i  nosrte 

"'    ^aiiry.  IhatWB.  sliould^refuli^cherish  this  bright  hope  that  we  mny  bs  \ 
enabled  to  susEain'^ie  vi^situdes,  the  disasTers,  the  moraT  and 
X)h¥sical  diseases^   whichlTttach  to  bur  bankrupt  circumstancj^s.-* 
Experience  has  proved  to  us  all,  that  we  have  derived  more  plcabure 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  favorite  object,  than  we  have  enjoyed  in  the 
attainmert  of  it;  that  we  derive  moi*c  pleasure  frc»m  anticipating 
future  gains,  than  in  realizing  them.     Cut  off  anticipation  frcnn  nian^ 
and  you  sever  him  from  the  most  fruitful  source  of  his  happiness. ! 
The  pursuit  more  than  the  acquisition,  all  experience  says,  contri- ! 
butes  to  please,  amuse,  and  gratify  man.     To  place  man,  then,-  in 
a  situation  where  he  has  nothing  to  wish  for,  nothing  to  desire,  nor  to 
pursue,  is  to  cut  him  off  from  this  most  fruitful  source  ol  intellectual 
pleasure,  which  all  men  have  found  to  be  paramount  to  all  sensual 
gratifications.  But  not  only  in  this  instance  is  the  theory  contradict- 
ed by  the  universal  experience  of  n»ankind — but  it  also  involves 

.     another  mistake  in  regard  to  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Owen  contends  that  a  society  can  exist  without  an  idea 
of  obligation  or  responsibility.  This  is  contrary  to  all  the  past 
records  of  time,  and  all  present  experience.  A  banditti  of  highway 
•robbers  could  not  exist  without  the  ligament  of  laws,  and  the  tie  of 
moral  obligation.  Without  them  it  would  be  impossible  fur  them  to 
concert  a  scheme  of  co-operative  plunder : 

^  '  *«For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  apron. 

Has  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt; 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  closer." — Scott, 

No  society  ever  has  existed,  or  ever  can  exist,  without  some  sense 

of  responsibility  ancTDbll^aiiDin — We  talk'oTa  lawless  handitti^  but 

Uiis  is  to  be  understood  ^  modo.     Thev  are  not  without  laws, 

and  rigorous  ones  too,  among  themselvers;  they  well  kno\y  that  they 

could  not  exist  without  them. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  that  among  the  rabble  of  superstitions 
professed  by  the  Pagan  world,  not  one  of  them  ever  pretended  to  be 
derived  from  the  First  Cause.  They  derived  their  religious  systems 
fjrom  subordinate  persons,  from  inferior  deities,  who  stood  in  some 
special  relation  to  the  people  that  adored  them.  The  ancients  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  impossible  to  retain  men  in  order  without  the  influ- 
ence of  religious  restraints.  The  popular  religions  of  the  Pagaa 
world  were  all  predicated  upon  this  principle;  and  magistrates  im- 
posed religions  upon  the  people  which  they  did  not  believe  themselves, 
because  experience  had  taught  them  that  man  was  not  to  be  governed 
without  religious  restraints.    The  ancient  philosophers  saw  through 
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iHe  cheat)  and  were  sufficiently  inclined  to  expo&e  it.    Some  of  them 
denied  the  existence  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.    They  con- 
tended that  the  body  must  return  to  the  earth ,  and  the  spirit  to  the 
Universal  Spirit,  of  which  it  was  but  ^n  emanation,  and  that  therefore 
future  punishment  was  impossible.    But  the  magistracy  told  the  phi* 
losophers,  that,  although  all  this  might  be  very  true,  yet  the  people 
were  not  to  be  kept  in  order  without  the  restraints  of  religion;  and  the 
philosophers  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  propagate  their  free-thinking 
notions  among  the  vulgar.     From  this  originated  the  Elusinian  and 
/i€(tker  mysteries  of  antiquity,  the  object  of  which  was  to  preserve 
r  among  the  initiated  just  views  of  the  First  Cause  and  of  the  gods 
i  worshipped  by  the  vulgar,  which  dare  not  be  divulged  among  them, 
jlf 'we  examine  the  ancient  superstitions  of  the  Pagan  world,  we  shall 
/find  them  all  predicated  upon  this  politic  hypothesis. 

No  social  compact  has^y  V(it  felJMted  without  the  doctrineof respon- 
sibility, obligation,  or  accountability;^  Mr^  Qw<>n^^  a-^plF^^rrm  the 
^tfosi'^Ot^an  project  in  the  annalsofsocietv.  He  lays  the  axe  at  the 
itlo'r  of  aJl  obligation  and  accouiatability,  and  yet  would  have  society 
to  hang  together  without  a  single  attraction  save  animal  magnetism,  if 
such  a  thing  exists.  The  doctrine  of  no  praise^  no  blame,  is  to  be 
taught  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave;  and  yet  all  are  to  live  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  virtuous  principles.  They  are  to  have  no  princi- 
ple of  responsibility  suggested;  and  yet,  under  the  charm  of  social 
feeling  alone,  they  are  to  be  more  firmly  bound  than  any  wedded  pair! 
Among  tlie  visions  of  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  this  one  appears  to  be  a 
rarity. 

Children  are  to  be  reared  without  a  lesson  upon  obligation  or  duty, 
and  yet  they  are  to  be  most  orderly,  neither  selfish,  querulous,  peevish, 
nmbitious,  nor  any  way  vicious.  All  these  evil  propensities  are  to  be 
eradicated  from  their  nature  in  consequence  of  being  born  in  cham- 
bers, ventilated,  heated,  or  refrigerated,  in  the  social  way.  Thpy 
are  to  be  models  of  beauty  and  rationality  too,  by  a  mere  change  of 
circumstances.  No  irrational  faces,  no  deformed  countenances,  no 
disfigured  frames  can  grow  in  any  of  Mr.  Owen's  parallelogram  ar- 
rangements. The  romantic  genius  of  Mr,  Owen  gives  these  babe? 
all  angelic  charms,  excepting  Avings;  and  while  there  is  to  be  a  total 
destitution  of  all  evil  disposition,  they  arc  to  be  perfect  giants  in  litera- 
ture, virtue,  and  benevolent  enterprize — able,  in  two  hours  per  diem, 
to  provide  for  all  their  own  happiness  and  to  perpetuate  overflowing 
streams  of  bliss  to  posterity! 

I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Mr.  Owen  moans  by  society.  A 
society  without  a  social  compact,  to  me  is  unintelligible.  Society  is 
not  a  number  of  persons  covering  a  certain  piece  of  ground  like  the 
trees  in  our  forests.  They  must  congregate  upon  some  stipulations 
express  or  implied.  These  stipulations  are  to  be  performed,  -and 
consequently  responsibility  and  accountability  forces  itself  upon  Mr. 
Owen  in  defiance  of  the  powers  of  his  imagination.  In  all  other 
societies,  except  Mr.  Owen's  imaginary  one,  the  people  and  the  ma- 
gistrncy,  whether  elective  or  hereditary,  are  mutually  accountable  tq 
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each  other.  The  people  owe  allegiance^  which  they  promise  in  elect- 
ing their  ralers;  and  the  magistracy  ovrc  protection  which  they  pro« 
xnised  in  heing  elected.  In  entering  into  society  man  surrenders  a 
part  of  his  natural  liberty  for  other  benefits,  which  he  could  not  enjoy 
as  a  hermit.  This  surrender  he  must  never  recall,  nor  those  benefits 
must  they  witlihold :  they  arc,  therefore,  under  continual  obligations 
to  each  other.  Whenever  any  person  feels  himself  absolved  from 
the^  obligations,  he  is  either  dangerous  to,  or  unfit  for  society.  And 
certainly  Mr.  Owen's  system  of  training  children  would  naturally 
lead  them  to  feel  themselves  absolved  from  all  such  obligations.  His 
system tlirectly  unfits  them  for  society.  I  would  ask  you,  my  friendS| 
or  I  would  ask  him,  In  what  light  he  could  contemplate  that  society 
which  taught  every  child  that  entered  its  schools,  that  the  child  which 
would  kill  its  own  father,  was  not  to  be  blamed  or  disliked  any  more 
than  the  child  which  loved,  caressed,  and  reverenced  its  father? 


proposed  in  it,  or  "Stamped  upqn,it^j£la.^pla^  christian 

society  ;'ln7)Ther  worBs^aHf  the  benevolence  about  it  was  derived  from 
mo jrH  jurn r»hfTl-hy jrhr^^  n  n  p n^f fpfiTp' a  niiT' rh'fllTTifVn^  iBj^friph  tli y ,  and 
the  crude  notions  of  materialism  and  philosQphic  nfiressity  havebeen 
ao^radded  tronPthe  atheistical  schoolVof  France  and  Epicurus.    The  r 
^fin3ehc?of  "parents  over  their  ofl'spring,  and  the  influence  of  cir-  \ 
cumstancies,  were  popular  doctrines  in  the  reign  of  King  Solomon; 
nay,  in  the  days  of  Moses.     Moses  laid  as  much  emphasis  upon  the 
necessity  of  bringing  up  children  under  the  best  moral  influences  as 
any  man  in  ancient  or  modern  times.     And  so  great  an  adept  was  / 
Soiomon  in  this  science,  that  he  afflrme'd,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the/ 
^ay  it  should  live,  and  when  old,  it  will  not  depart  from  it.*^'    Mr^^ 
"^^ONJen,  indeed,  has  confcssedlRaf  h^  was  m(!cT)tc3to  chiislian  society 
for  his  first  ideas  of  the  cooperative  system  in  producing  the  greatest 
amount  of  human  enjoyment,  as  far  as  our  temporal  wants  are  con- 
cerned.   Mr.  Owen  may  have  had  the  merit  of  amplrfying  somewhat 
upon  the  data  furnished  by  the  excellent  preacher,  Mr.  Dale.     The 
advantages  accruing  from  the  experiment's  of  Mr.  Dale  were  sufficient 
to  convince  any  person  of  Mr.  Owen's  discernmont,  that  much  might 
be  done  by  benevolent  co-operation  in  a  population  like  thai  in  Scot- 
land, to  diminish  the  evils  under  which  a  large  class  groan  from 
Poverty  and  its  handmaid  Ignorance.     This  was  the  start  of  the 
benevolent  part  of  the  scheme. 

About  forty  years  ago,  when  my  friend  was  just  about  entering^ 
inanhood^s  prime,  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  all  the  covert! 
deism,  atheism,  and  scepticism,  which  the  vices  of  popery  had  gener- 1 
ated  like  won;n$  in  a  putrid  carcase,  exhibited  themselves.    Kingcraft  * 
and  priestcrafl*  became  odious  all  at  once,  and  infi^^elity  rising  in  the 
greatness  of  its  feebleness,  or'' strength,  shook  itself  clean  of  both 
crafts ;  and  ignorantly  and  impiously  attempted  to  deify  matter,  and 
dethrone  the  legitimate  Sovereign  of  the  Universe*     The  ravages  of 
iafixriated  man,  seeking  through  bliW)d  and  slaughter  his  long-lost 
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-iiberiy,  bogaii  to  appear  in  all  their  horrors.  Piiests  were  now  every 
where  execrated,  caricatured,  and  every  printer^s  shop  was  filled  with 
iufidei  and  atheistical  tracts.  In  this  awful  crisis,  when  atheism  be- 
i!ome  philosophy,  and  scepticism  was  called  reason,  every  raw  aiul 
undisciplined  mind  who  came  into  contact  with  these  spirits  or  fheir 
works,  caught  the  contagion :  and  the  desire  of  being  reputed  a  phi- 
losopher, or  a  man  of  reason,  impelled  them  to  laugh  at  religion,  as  if 
It  deserved  no  better  treatment  than  the  Puritans  once  thought  was 
due  to  witches  and  necromancers.  Tiie  contagion  spread  into  Eng- 
land, and  the  woful  circumstances  which  then  surrounded  my  frieml 
iiiniished  him  with  the  first  impulses  or  data  for  the  infidel  part  of  bin 
scheme.  Since  then  he  has  been  laboring  to  amalgamate  the  good 
iiloas  received  by  the  better  part  of  his  circumstance^  with  the  bad 
ideas  deiived  from  the  worse  part  of  them ;  and  it  is  owing  to  tlw 
superiority  of  his  natural  organization  that  he  has  been  so  moral,  or 
tiiat  his  atheism  has  not  led  him  into  tlie  usual  and  I«^gitimate  results 
which  have,  in  ninety-nine  instances  in  every  hundved,  been  its  attend- 
ants. 

B  it  besides  the  models  furnished  him  in  Scotland,  the  Moravian  and 
other  so«3ietic9,  either  preaching  or  practising  some  sort  of  a  religioug 
community  of  interests  and  feelings,  either  strengthened  tlie  convic- 
tions or  enlarged  the  views  of  my  benevolent  friend.  But  the  mis- 
fortune was,  and  is,  ^and  I  fear  will  be)  that  he  persists  in  attempting 
to  unite  the  lights  of  Christianity  with  the  darkness  of  scepticism. 
But  the  greatestjBrror  which  Ihavc  to  attribute  to  Mip.  I^eix^isj^hjs 
not discriininatiniT  what  Kr.  Franklin  fai'ed  to  teach  ThomasPainr. 
Tins  poTTt  ic n  1  ptntosrjptirrr,  who'  wa^,'  li Ice"  mmi y  oOier  reasoners,  sofif^ 
in  politics 9  ]^il'  ia^OJi^^  of  Reason," 

ro  tlio  revision  or  inspeciTon' oTflfe  greatest  Smericjin  philosopher. 
ITo  rend  it^  Tirid  agreeably  lo~ Mr.  Fame*^  request,  he  wrote  him  his  . 
wW'urj  about  its_publ]r.a tijQQ._^  Affer  telling  tlie  sc^tJjLi^atjrisks  He 

^ould  incur, and  how  little goqdTiis  worli  wQuTddo^  ho^J^^'^^y  remirtds 

Slim  hr'AVTiin«ti.he  w^S-.i ndcbtei for  those  prma^  •■ 

hoiun'olu'icc  which  he  possessed,  to  the  influence,  and. geniu§.x>£  llie 
Tc,h^\on  he  wns  about  to  attack.  lie  tells  him  that  he  calculates  t<w> 
larGf^ly  noon  the  natural  virtues  of^rnah.'TbfeLIJ^d^iceofTto^AiffericTin' 
SMfTo iippllos  with  still  additional  i[()rce  to Mr^Qwen.  lie  possesses  a 
mr-'^t  benevolent  temperament;  in  early  life,  too,  he  went  regularly  to 
clmrch;  and  from  these  sources,  as  from  the  "good  books"  Avhich 
ho  told  you  he  hud  read,  ho  imbibed  all  these  moralities  and  benevo- 
lent views  which  his  scepticism  has  not  in  forty  years  been  able  to 
obliterate.  But  his  fault  (for  I  believe  that  men  may  be  guilty  of 
fhultte)  has  been  not  to  discriminate,  not  to  assign  to  its  proper  cause 
the  influences  which  he  feels,  and  which  he  sees  in  himself  and  in 
tlie  world. 

His  ideas  concerning  matrimony,  and  many  of  bis  views  detailed 
in  this  discussion,  were  all  dctoiled  with  much  ability  by  Ciodwin  in 
l»is  P'»iiti«'al  Justice,  though  he  feared  some  of  tliosc  conclusions  tVnm 
his  own  premises,  which  IMr.  Owen  has  had  the  moral  courage  to 
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avow.  I  do  not  say  Ihat  Mr.  Owen  directly  and  literally  borrowed 
ail  his  ideas  from  these  fountains;  but  as  these  were  not  on'y  tile 
fashionable  books,  but  the  common  topics  of  the  eptjch  of  his  social 
system;  and  as  he  has  told  us  that  ho  has  rem!  fire  hours  per  day  for 
nearly  thirty  years  of  his  life^  it  would  be  doin*»  hiiri  ii^jnstir.c  to  sup* 
pose  that  these  works  had  not  occupied  a  due;  s^jini'cof  hi:-:  atlention. 

I  am  not  so  sceptical  in  scepticism  as  iMr.  Owen  is  iu  elirij^tian- 
ity,  or,  as  to  think  that  mankind   may  not  be  improved  iu  their 
condition.     "JFVw  est  ah  haste  disccrc,'''^     It  is  lawful  to  learn  from  an 
enemy.    J -4SLB2L  ^^"^^  ^"J'  tiint   Mr.  O^von  has   asr,ertcd    many 
truthsp  aim  spine  usetui  truths,     .butliorimo  good  idcrr  luirj  ho  mh-' 
mitted,  whicH7JiS^^Q^J>^<^'^^  denved,  or  wliicn  is  not  aerivaTjle  from. 
chJgffiwtyA    'Fhere  was^aTsociety  m  the  NewTi^estamont  Avhieh  had 
^ffmings  in  common ;  but  their  happiness  was  not  derived  from  a 
community  of  goods,  but  from  that   principle  which  issucv,  in  their 
circumstances,  in  a  community  of  goods,     Imost_saii^.uj[ie!y  antici=._ 
pate  a  restoration  of  the  _ancii}jit.pjAiii--££l2Iiii£^  a  state  of 

^ociety'-finnstrpcriorTo^airKJl^  earth.     I  bglieve 

^Sl  mere  wiili  b§what  is  ^nmmv'nly  bpli^vad  by  nil  fihriatian^ij  n 
THjlIenmum;  a  j^^cf^  aTopg  period  of  generaL.aiLJLUnvers<ij  poace,^^ 
Tiappfe^,  ang  pogGi^. .ajuLrcligious  prosperil^,     Ancl  IhaL  some  of  ' 
tfte  VAOWS  oi  Mr.  Owen  may  then  be  realized  as  the' legitimate  fruits 
of j'^Jhjaatiaaily^I-woulil -not  xleny . 

But  I  must  speak  plainly  and  say,  taking  the  whole  of  Mr.  Owen^s  . 
theorfjflJlliSjaiH^s  it  is  fife  niosT  v ii?tOTTtrrr-4keoin^'^h i rh  ha s  ever 
been^pronoui^ecrr'  it  irtoo,  aitZSZ*orv7tor;ML_QjKCJP  \m^  "-'^^ -made 
a^igle  prooT'of  it.  He  can  not  i)oint  toany  society,  on  earth,  as 
tt  practical  proof  of  its  practicability,  or  of  its  excellency.  Tell 
ia3  nothing  about  New  Lanark,  for  there  it  has  never  been  test'.H; 
and  tell  me  nothing  about  New  Harmony,  for  there,  Mr.  Owen  w  ill 
not  appeal  himself.  He  has  given  us  a  beautifiil  theory  of  his  social 
system.  But,  Paul  Brown's  "Twelve  months  residence  in  New  Har- 
mony'' will  shew  the  thins  in  practice :  [Vw  all  a  lie,  says  Mr,  Owcn!\ 
And  although  much  has  been  said  about  New  Lanark,  I  must,  if 
testimony  be  a  proper  source  of  ijaformation,  believe  that  no  social 
system,  no  co-operative  system  was  ever  tried  there.  That  many 
persons  may  there  have  been  improved  in  their  circumstances  is  not 
denied.  But  how  has  that  come  to  pass? — not  on  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Owen  now  teaches,  I  will  tell  you  how  some  of  them 
have  been  reformed  and  improved  in  their  circumstances  in  that 
establishment.  If,  for  example,  a  dnmkard  was  received  into  the 
New  Lanark  manufactories,  he  was  not  pcniiitted  to  draw  any  money 
from  this  company  for  his  work  so  long  as-  he  continued  m  the 
employment  of  the  company.  All  his  neefssary  demands  for  fcod,  - 
raiment,  lodging,  &c.  were  promptly  paid  in  the  articles  wanted ;  .jiid 
the  surplus,  if  any  there  was,  was  not  paid  him  in  mon^y  d'Ti  t! 
his  contimmnce  in  the  establif?hmeiit;  but  wbcn  he  rein{«\ed  !l?fv 
last  farthiii,T  was  paid  him.  'I'has  he  became  sober  from  ner  «•!••«•*)•; 
Imd  temperate,  because  bo  could  not  got  any  thing  to  iutoKve^Vi  V\v\t»^ 
VOL.  II.  13 
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The  procligal,  and  those  destitute  of  economy  were  irfiproved  in  their 
finances  by  this  same  system — and  there  was  a  good  school  for  edu- 
cating the  youth,  for  which  I  believe,  Mr.  Owen  deserves  some 
praise.  But  this  is  abont  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  social  system  in 
New  Lanark.  The  people  of  New  Lanark,  too,  were  in  the  aggre- 
'gate,  a  religious  people.  There  is  one  Presbyterian  church,  in^ew 
Lanark,  well  frequented ;  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  independents, 
who  dissented  from  the  establishment,  a  meeting  house  was  built, 
to  which  Mr.  Owen  himself  was  the  principal  contributor.  For,  to 
his  credit,  it  must  be  told,  that  while  he  has  been  declaiming  against 
priests,  and  their  impositions,  he  has  been  liberal  in  building  meeting 
nouses.  The  people  of  New  Lanark  are  a  religious  people.  I  ha^e 
learned  from  those  who  visited  that  place,  that  not  only  on  the  First 
day  of  the  week,  but  on  Thursdays,  and  other  stated  meetings  during 
the  week,  they  meet  for  social  worship  in  some  of  the  laige  rooms 
of  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Owen's  theory,  then,  is  without  proof  unknown  and  incredi* 
blc^  Forty  years  reading,  studying,  travelling,  and  all  the  funds 
expended,  have  produced  nothing  as  yet  visible,  except  the  ^^Thtelte 
fundamental  Dicine  laws  of  human  nature.'*^  <<Like  quicksilver,  the  ' 
rhetoric  he  displays,  shines  as  it  runs,  but  grasped  at  slips  away.'' 
New  Harmony  was  once  the  land  of  promise.  Bankrupt  and  brok- 
en fortunes  were  to  be  repaired  there.  Thither  came  the  lame,  the 
halt,  the  bli^id  in  fortune  and  in  fame.  The  philosophers  stone,  or 
the  elixir  of  immortal  youth  were  not  more  eagerly  sought  than  the  . 
city  of  Mental  Independence.  But  soon  the  charm  dissolved,  and  all 
the  awful  realities  of  nature,  reason,  and  religion,  disbanded  the 
social  builders,  and  like  those  in  the  plains  of  Shinar,  when  one 
called  for  a  brick,  his  attendant  handed  him  a  stone,  or  a  blow, 
and  utter  dispersion  and  confusion  on  their  banners  waited^  As 
many  of  these  folks  as  had  been  brought  to  their  senses,  and  had 
ever  read  Horace,  as  they  returned,  admitted  the  truth  of  the  old 
maxim,  and  now  and  then  lisped  it  out : 

<*Coe1um  non  animum  mutant, 
Qui  trans  mare  currunt." — Horam. 

Ifheir  clime,  and  not  their  mind,  they  change, 
^ho  sail  across  the  sea. 

.The  trinity  of  evils  was  the  text  for  months  at  New  Harmony.     But 
soon  they  found  a  treble  trinity  of  other  evils  than  artjflcial  onesJ. 
Next  to  religion,  marriage  was  accursed.     Marriage,  the  oldest  in- 
stitution in  the  world,  founded  in  nature,  reason,  and  religion,  must 
/be  banished  the  dominions  of  the  social  system.     It  enabled  parents 
\  to  recognize  their  children,  and  children  their  parents ;  and  natural 
\  affection  would  run  in  these  channels,   and  mine  and  thine  in  spite 
iof  the  twelve  categories  would  be  heard,  and  all  this  was  perfect 
\discord  in  the  music  of  New  Harmony,     Marriage,  then,  m^^^t  for 
/these  reasons   be  bauishod.   that  a   theroueh    social   system    may 
/  c?'j<*.ccr»o^. 
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This  attempt  to  dissolve,  rttOcOA  or  impugn  the  marriacpe  contracts  *\ 
I  think,  ruined  the  project  on  the  Wabash.  It  is  hard  to  fight  againfit  \ 
•"•the  trinity  of  nati'.rc,  reason,  and  religion.**  God  said,  it  is  not  / 
good  for  man  to  be  alone!  lie  then  created  a  help  meet  for  him.— r  ) 
Even  in  Paradise,  man  alone  was  but  half  bleiscd : 

"The  world  was  sad,  the  )(arden  was  a  wild,  V 

AdiI  man  the  hermit  sigli'd,  till  woman  smil'd.'J — Reporter,  j 

l^oli|i^my  was  denounced  in  the  creation  of  but  one  woman  for  man ; 
mdthe  equal  distribution  of  the  sexes  since  has  shewn^  that  evciy-^ 
'ian"6u§lif  tolravcrhis  ^^jjjjjfe^jftd  every  woj^n^  o\yn  husband/ 
Jl  that  aaorns,  animates^  anJcxaTtt*)  as  respects  tTieTiuer  fi^elingsV 
of  human  nature,  sprin<v  from  this  institution  in  its  primitive  ap- 
pointment.  On  the  altar  of  matrimony  arc  woven  all  the  cords  of 
afiection,  all  tlie  ligaments  and  bands  that  cement  society.  All 
natural  relations  are  but  the  names  of  the  silken  cords  which  bind 
society  in  all  the  social  relations  which  give  a  zest  to  all  enjoyments, 
and  extract  the  sting  from  the  thousand  griefs  and  sorrows  of  human 
life.  He  that  would  abolish  thii;  institution,  or  violate  its  sacred 
obligation^  is  any  thing  but  a  philanthropist.  Destroy  this  insti- 
tution, and  not  only  the  happiness  of  man,  as  a  social  being,  but  the 
safety  of  the  race,  would  be  endangered,  ^rental  affectjon  is^jbhe 
strongest  passion  of  the  human  soul,  whicE  not  even  the  deformity 
"Hf-peraon  OT  mind,"^or  filial  ingratitude,  disobedience,  or  impiety, 
can  wholly  obliterate.  Our  greatest  gratitications,  on  earth,  arise  from 
this  institution,' and  the  relations  to  which  it  gives  birth.  And  it  is 
just  as  necessary  for  the  safety,  as  for  the  happiness  of  the  race.* 

But  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  new  state  of  existence,  when  marriage 
is  to  be  no  noore,  a  band  of  nurses  are  to  be  trained  who  are  to  have  in 
charge  the  infants  of  the  communities.  This  is  to  save  time  and  labor, 
and  to  econom  ize  the  productive  energies  of  the  communities ,  Mothers 
are  thus  to  be  happily  exempted  from  many  of  the  toils  incident  to  par- 
turition; and  in  this  arrangement  Mr.  Oweri  supposes  he  is  promoting 
the  happiness  of  mothers.  This  is  a  lame  and  blind  philosophy.  ^^ 
mother  feels  incomparably  more  pleasure  in  having  the  care  of  her 
<^w^  nfl^qprmfr^ttjan  in  Dein^_exempt  from  it.  The  smiJfia.^of4>ey'4ft* 
iant,  the  opening  dawn  rvf  rp.nson7the  indications  ofTuture  gr^"t"fisa 
or goodnesaZ^iSuev  exhibit  themselves  toher  sanguine  expectations» 
open  to  h^y  30"y^^nr"finJQyinent  jncompaiubl^  overpaying  tEe  soHci- 
Jhld*^  an#^  gftntlft  tn;il«j^fj'iirgin^  "nCTexempting  hsf  f)*Otn'lHe  natural 
concern  and  care  duelo  her  udspring,  Mr.  Owen  debars  her  from  the 
largest  portion  of  maternal  enjoyments,  for  which  he  can  substitute 
flothing  like  an  equivalent.  But,  perhaps,  when  marriage  is  abolish-' 
e9^  all  maternal  sol icifiiiSes  and  enjoyments  will  expire  with  it.— - 
Indeed,  all  the  finer  and  more  tender  sensibilities  of  our  nature  appear 
to  share  the  same  fate  in  the  desolating  prospects  of  the  new  order  of 

*This  is  contended  for,  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  spirit  of  laws;  but  he  goe^ 
further;  be  contends  that  without  the  institution  of  marriagd,  children  would 
never  reach  maturity;  and  hence  is  derived  the  leg^  maxim. 

**F(xUr  eat  quern  muptiae  (Jemon^raft/."— Reporter*^' 
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i'iiiiitT?,  K.p  l]\o  luxury  of  eating  and  drinking.  Tno  moat  p<>wcilW'^'  oi' 
ail  natural  aii<«ctions  is  to  1.0  ^oyliridih  the  cradle;  and,  if  pcs&ible. 
iJaii|:;htcrtJtl  as  soon  as  born — the  affection  of  parents  for  children 
llowinjT  from  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage.  In  every  point  of 
\  i 0 \v  1} I  w h ic h  ye  regard  it.  this  systerp  *■=  ^t,  wftrwWii  fcnmoir^  nntiitf, 
ris  v.el!  *•.<  with  rclijrion,  matrimony,  and. private pxopert3r,  Tt  n ima -a> - 
moi'tiiT TiloW  stTitl  our jdeas-^T social  order  and  pnpi«^|  imppinoca 
Trit"5Ir.  0\vcn  has  not  yet  found,  and  I  am  confident  He  will  never 
find,  haman  nature  and  human  passions  so  plastic  as  to  be  cast  into 
anv  artifijiinl  mould  hd  m^.v  imagine:  sooner  will  he  cause  tJhe  rivers 
to  lUw  bnr!:warils  to  tiieir  sources;  sooner  can  he  reverse  the  decrees 
of  rrravitatioii,  than  al)olish  religion,  marriage,  or  even  private  pror 
perty.  I  dviubt  not  ci;her  that  \verc  men  as  religious  as  Christianity 
i  ■  dcei^^ned  to  make  ihem,  they  could  co-operate  in  societies  greatly  to 
*iimini-h  the  e\  ils  of  life,  to  facilitate  the  education  of  their  children, 
.uid  to  augment  their  social  enjoyments.  But  to  attempt  this  without 
the  aiflri,  the  principles,  motives,  and  inspirations  of  Christianity, 
*vouKi  be  only  to  attempt  to  make  a  globe,  a  new  earth,  without  the 
principle  of  gravitation  or  attraction.  Mr.  Owen's  system  alwa^'s 
appears  to  me  to  ref(emblc  the  efforts  of  some  pagan  god  to  build  a 
*vorld  upon  the  single  principle  of  repulsion. 

Eat  Mr.  Owen  is  about  to  have  the  animal  man  improved  as  the 
hort:r».-5  mid  sheep  of  this  country  have  been  improved,  upon  scientific 
;>riiv"ii>]ov.  lie  has  told  us  of  a  science,  in  which  he  is  an  adept, 
and  V,  ?:Ii  Avhioh  all  ehnll  be  well  acquainted  in  ''the  new  state  of 

•  :i  'ie-;'"."  fr  improving  ninn  in  his  animnl  and  mental  endowments, 
even  t'i(»hi.  if  not  anterior  to  bis  birth.  This  is  all  in  accordance  with 
Uic  fi  ic  iirui;>:irir!Tion  oS  mv  fricjid.  lie  is  not,  liowever,  the  inventor 
'>f  ♦his  port  <^f  his  scbome :  Dr.  Graham  wjis  ben)rc  him,  and  disrobed 
h\\w  of  the  hinr;r  of  originating  even  this  part  of  the  new  sciences  of 
\\v\  sorjial  sy.-<tcm.  'Wo  shall  give  you  some  short  account. of  this 
lontter. 

.liun.s  fiian  )^-n,  }l.  D.  born  at  Edinburgh,  IT^Jfi,  a  philanthropic 
T>hysi;Miii.  triivt^lled  over  [rront  part  of  England  ?.nd  America^  admin- 

'  i'lMimr  roli'^f  in  the  most  desperate  caso^:,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Vkcf  r.^rsiriin jj  from  Am:M'icn,  where  he  hnd  realized  a  considerable 
i-.)rti:rw>,  he  settled  in  London,  about  1775.     There,  under  the  titles  of 

•'  TT'.niiile  of  Uvmen  and  a  Temple  of  llealVh,  he  erected  one  of  the 
M\oA  s:i,)(rb  institutions  that  ever  was  planned,  tor  the  gratification 
of  the  vu^iries  of  pleasure;  and,  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  all 

persons  of  both  sexes  who  put  themselves  under  his  tuition,  and  were 

willini  to  sacrifice  to  Venus  in  these  siicrcd  domes,  he  engaged  to 

*So  sensible  was  the  old  common  law  of  England  of  this  point,  that  it  made 
the  woikin.^^  of  parental  affection  a  palliation  for  the  commission  of  murder. 
For  when  a  man's  son  was  severely  beaten  by  another  boy,  and  came  home  and 
"old  his  father,  if  his  father  went  in  pursuit  of  the  other  boy,'  and  followed  him 
oTie  77ii7c  bf? fore  he  overtook  him,  and  beat  him  in  return,  so  that  he  died;  this 
was  held  by  all  the  judges  to  be  only  manslaughier,  in  consideration  of  tlie 
.•,t;"cr.gth  of  natural  feelings. — Reporter, 
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teach  ''the  art  of  preventing  barrenness,  and  of  propagating  a  mueh 
more  strong,  beautiful,  active,  healthy,  wise,  and  virtuous  race  of. 
htunan  beings,  thisin  the  prci^ent  puny,  insigniiicant,  foolish,  peevisby 
vicioQs,  and  nonsensical  race  of  christians;  who  quarrel,  fight,  bitc« 
devour,  and  cut  one  another's  tliroats  about  they  know  not  wha??* 
Such  is  a  part  of  one  of  liis  ntany  advertisements  which  then  appear- 

Cd  In  the  London  pap^^rs. 

Abopt  the  end  of  1787,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  a  new  and 
extraordinary  character;  viz.^that  of  a  teacher  sent  from  God,  to 
announce  the  Millennium,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  final . 
consummation  of  all  things.  He  styled  himself  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,  O.  W.  L.  i,  c,  as  he  explained  it,  Oh  Wonderful  Love.  He 
commenced  a  new  era,  dating  his  bills  <4st,  2d,  and  3d  days  of  the 
first  month  of  the  New  Jeiusalem.''  But  before  the  commencement 
of  the  second  month  he  was  constrained  to  confess  <<he  felt  the  devil, 
the  world,  and  the  flesh  too  strong  for  him,  and  therefore  he  supposed 
the  Lord  must  look  out  for  another  forerunner  of  his  second  coming  *^ 

During  great  part  of  this  time  his  wife  (for  he  had  married  in  New 
England)  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  and  even  forgotten :  for,  upon 
i^becoming  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Macauley,  the  histo- 
rian, he  offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  would  have  accepted  had 
she  not  accidentally  discovered  that  he  had  a  wife  still  living.  Upon 
this  discover}',  tke  Doctor,  no  wise  discomfited,  protested  the  ardor  of 
his  passion  for  her  had  made  him  forget  that  circumstance.  This 
singular  and  benevolent  being  died  in  1794. 

The  points  of  similarity  between  my  friend  and  the  Doctor  are  so 
plain,  that  I  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  point  them  out :  your  own 
recollection  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  era  of  Mental  Inde- 
pendence proclaimed  at  the  Metropolis  of  Free-Thinkers,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  army  of  the  "March  of  Mind,"  will,  with  what  you  have 
heard  and  Been  on  the  present  occasion,  be  sufficient  data  to  trace  the 
lineaments  of  Dr.  Graham  in  my  good-natured  and  benevolent  friend. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  Dr.  Graham  was  finally  placed  in  a  lunatic 
asvlum.  f  But  on  this  side  of  this  extravagance,  .several  miles  on  this 
sideof  th^se  enthusiastic  flights,  there  have  been  schemes  hatched  up 
under  the  canopy  of  a  peculiar  organization,  as  air-built  it  is  true^ 
and  as  benevolent  as  that  of  Dr.  Graham,  and  Mr.  Owen,  which  have 
lasted  a  little  longer,  but  have  Hnaily  proved  as  empty  quite. 

]^ut|  my  friendsf  I  should  not  have  occupied  a  minute  of  yoitf.iiinft 
UpoaiEeiS-yisions,  and  dreams,"and  theories^  called  phikgophicog 
"ji4iQt  been  for  the  wanton  attack  made  by  Mr.  Qv9Pt  oft 
best^wptm/  mnrii^l  man-Jl^-shodid  have  permitted  any  other 
experiment  to  have  found  its  quietus,  as  thousands  such  have  already 
done,  without  observation  or  regard.    But  when  I  see  the  last  hope  of 
a  dying  world  recklessly  assaulted,  I  feel^  too  muiQh.  miereaiia.tb«"r^ 
•  "^etemi^f  wel&re  rtHny '  itel  low-creafiires,  to'  "remain  a  mere  jpassiYOL. 
Rpftctatpr.     I  feel^VBeH^;aitCl!''Qip6h3^^^ 
^  tqTf  philii^^phy,  ?ir'^  t^Wgi^rvl^'t)'^  t'^  stand.to.my,OQgt,  lest  in  fliemidst 
^'jn^ fv^h  murbid  nTritomcnti,  ilphis^agc  of  extitcvagant  theory  and_ 
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licemjcw^a  phijoHnpliy^  ninny  oyei'-ardGnt  miiMk  ^ni^ht  jjeallureil  by 
^Sj^iecittusnegs,  and  fulse  glare  of  this  tinselled  phiio60[)hy,  which,' 
T^  trust,  xyn  hayy  Bhown  to  Dc'any  thlrtjj  elw  but  tuugentgggguT'with 

tSecnnstitution,  ftYjiftrjftr|(*.fij  angj\fHinfy  iif  tjigyftrnr"^  ' 

jftv" 
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vholA  tlic  cruelty  of  this  sclicme !  (not  that  Mr.  Owen  is  cruel,)  the 

hard-heartedness  of  the  system!  .  Think  of  all  the  labors  and  toil^^ 

the  griefs  and  sorrows  through  which  vouTiave"piBis45r"'TJow  ha.ve 

yuu  yeiKind  yn^p^^^**  *"  -pnrmiit  nf  phantoiQa,^.  Evpry  thing  yoiT 

,j£ave  gained  has  only  mocked  and  disappointed  you.     LiKebuhbUa.  .^ 

thfty  hnvft  "Riirati^iT  whfip  ynii  Taia  yoiir  hands  upon  t^lft  glistening 

objects  c#jyour_avaiice  or  ambition.  All  haa  been  fleeting^ arid 
"^anescent.  You  know,  for  .wfifiil  e?^er|ence  has  tsjgght-yoii ,^TEat  ^ 
l|5ji  ^lavR  hftfin  pursuinpr  shadoaaa.  What  pleased  you  at  seven,  you 
lisdained  at  fourteen;  what  '^.harmed  you  at  fourteen,  was  disgusting 
.it  twenty;  and  what  you  ;ilraost  adored  at  twenty,  has  been  long 
since  contemned  and  despised ;  and  what  now  fascinates  you  at  forty, 
vill,  should  you  reach  seventy,  appear  as  unworthy  of  your  admira- 
tion as  the  toys  of  childhood  no\v  present  themselves  to  you.  But 
when  the  curtain  drops,  and  the  last  grand  act  of  the  drama  of  human 
ufe  closes,  you  will  be  mocked  still;  and,  on  JVlx.  Owen^s  principle, 
you  have  been  mocked  at  last.  There  is  nothing  real.  You  desired 
immortality;  you  sought  it,  each  in  his  own  way;  but  with  him 
none  have  found  it.  It  is  deceit  and  mockery  all  through.  Riches, 
popularity,  wisdom  alth,  and  life  itself,  have  all  been  deceivers — 
all  was  promise — all  is  disappointment.  The  promised  bliss,  the 
real,  substantial,  and  permanent  good  which  religion  has  presented 
ro  you,  is  torn  from  your  eyes,  and  everlasting  death,  eternal  sleep, 
cind  utter  annihilation,  is  the  only  reality  he  has  offered  you.  Cruel 
system  I  Bootless  l)oast! 

JS^ljgio^ — the  Bible!  What  treasures  untold  reside  in  that  heavenK 
^s'ord!  RcHginn  hnfi  given  meamng^  design, "torKtl'tHatTg'past,  andls^ 
as  the  moml  to  the  fable,  the  good,  the  only  good  of  the  whole — the 
earnest  now  of  an  abundant  harvest  of  future  and  eternal  good. — 
\ew  let  me  ask  the  living  before  me,  for  we  cannot  yet  appeal  to  the 
lead,  whence  has  been  derived  your  most  rapturous  delights  on  earth? 
Have  not  tlie  tears,  the  dew  of  religion  in  the  soul,  afforded  you  in- 
vomparably  more  joy  than  all  the  fleshly  gaieties,  than  all  the  splendid 
vanities,  than  the  loud  laugh  and  the  festive  song  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  flesh.  Even  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  of 
py  and  sorrow,  of  which  the  christian  may  be  conscious,  in  his 
dvden  trace  after  a  glorious  immortality,  afford  more  true  bliss  than 
»=;ver  did  the  sparkling  gems,  the  radiant  crown,  or  the  triumphal  arch, 
hcstowed  by  the  gratitude  or  admiration  of  a  nation,  on  some  favorite 
^hild  of  fortune  and  of  fame. 

Whatever^cflioes  from  religion,  comes  from  God.  The  greatest 
joys'cferivable  to  mortallrian  comes  jOcQm.thls's^i.urce.  I  cannot  speak 
tor  all  who  wear  the  christian  name;  but  for  myself  I  must  say,  that 
worlds  piled  on  worlds  to  fill  the  universal  scope  of  my  imagination, 
would  be  a  miserable  per  contra,  against  the  annihilation  of  the  idea 
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of  God  tlie  Supreme.     And  the  paradox  of  paradoxes,  the  miracle  oi\ 
miracles;  tHkd  tlie  mystery  ofmysteries  with  me  now,  was,  and  evermore  \ 
shall  be,  is,  how  any  good  man  could  wish  there  was  no  God !    With  | 
the  idea  of  God  the  Almighty,  deparis  from  this  earth,  not  only  the  f 
idea  of  virtue,  of  moral  excellence,  but  of  all  rational  enjoyment*  Wliat  f 
is  height  without  top;  depth  without  bottom;  length,  and  breadth 
without  limitation?  what  is  the  sublimity  of  the  universe,  witliout  the 
idea  of  him  who  created,  balances,  sustains,  and  tills  the  whole  with 

goodness?  The  hope  of  one  day  seeing  this  Wonderful  One,  of  be- 
oiding  him  that  made  my  body  and  is  the  father  of  my  spirit — the 
anticipation  of  being  introduce  into  the  palace  of  the  universe,  the^ 
^^nctuary  of  the  heavens,  transcends  all  comparison  with  all  sublu-^ 
aary  things.  Our  powers  of  conception,  of  imagination,  and  our\ 
powers  of  computation,  and  expression,  are  alike  batiied  and  pros-/ 
trated  in  such  an  attempt.  '^ 

Take  away  tliis  hope  from  me,  and  teach  me  to  think  that  I  am. 
the  creature  of  mere  chance,  and  to  it  alone  indebted  ibr  all  that  1 
am,  was,  and  ever  will  be,  and  I  see  nothing  in  the  universe  butj 
mortification  and  disappointment;  death  is  as  desirable  as  lite;  andl 
no  one  creature  or  thing  is  more  deserving  of  my  attention  or  consi-' 
deration  than  another.     But  if  so  much  pleasure  is  derived  fromj 
surveying  the  face  of  nature,  from  contemplating  the  heavens  and  the* 
systems  of  astronomy ;  if  there  be  so  much  exc«»usite  enjoyment  from 
peeping  into  the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  ,7  «   «p  looking  into  the  dc-  ■ 
licate  touches,  the  great  art,  the  wonderful  desi^  even  in  the  smaller  \ 
works,  in  the  kingdom  which  the  microscope  opens  to  our  view,  what  \ 
will  be  the  pleasure,   tlie  exquisite  .joy  in  seeing  and    beholding  ,1 
him  who  is  the  Fotmtain  of  LifCj  the  Author  and  Artificer  of  the 
whole  Universe.     But  tlie  natural  and  physical  excellencies,  and  ma- 
fohal  glories  of  this  great  fabric,  are,  but,  as  it  were,  the  substratum, 
from  which  shine  all  the  moral  glories  of  the  Author  of  Eternal  Life^ 
{Lnd  of  the  august  scheme  which  gives  immortality  to  man ! 

No  unrestrained  freedom  to  explore  the  penetralia  of  voluptuous- 
pess,  to  revel  in  all  the  luxury  of  worms,  to  bask  in  the  ephemeral 
glories  of  a  sunbeam,  can  compensate  for  the  immense  robbery  of 
the  idea  of  God  and  the  hope  of  deathless  bliss.  Dreadful  adventure! 
hazardous  experiment!  most  ruinous  project,  to  blast  the  idea  of 
God!  The  worst  thing  in.  such  a  scheme  which  could  happen,  or 
even  appear  to  happen,  would  be  success.  But  as  well  might  Mr. 
Owen  attempt  to  fetter  the  sea,  to  lock  up  the  winds,  to  prevent  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  as  to  e>\ile  this  idea  from  the  human  race,  ^or 
although  man  has  not,  circumstanced  as  he  now  is,  unaided  by  reve' 
EGon,  tKe^  powgr"^^  ^""g^'""*f  ffV^^'  ""_.''j!''"j  yo*.  when  it  is  once 
°^'ggcatfi^  *^-*^^^"^fl,  it  P.^^j'_!j^'[i,ji?  fir^fg^Ufi".  As  soon  couldji^^^ 
nhi\A  annimi^te  thp^>nrth^.  as  to  annihiJate  the  idea.  jOf.XiZJdiaSSEiug^ 
gpj^tft<^^     The  proofs  of  his  existence  become  as  numerous  as  the  drops 

of  dewfronr)  ihp'Wmnlt  nf  t|ift7?^i^^ning-Z5^nniSiTmprahfe-ga  tfieblaue^i^ 

gf  grass  prfldp^^^  hy  .iha-^peuovating.  influences  of  spnng — every 
thing  withia  us  and  every  thing  without^  frpjn  t^ift ^lajlatipoii  &e 
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ends  of  QUIT  fingersy  to  the  sun^  moon.  And  stM^LcfflifirmJ^jid^or 

being  to  prove  the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  is  like  asking  a  man 
to  prove  that  he  exists  himself.  What!  shall  a  man  be  called  upon  to 
prove,  a  priorij  or  a  posteriori^  that  there  is  one  great  Fountain  of 
Life!  a  Universal  Creator!  If  the  millions  of  millions  of  witnesses 
which  speak  for  him  in  heuven,  earth,  and  se«,  will  not  be  heard,  the 
ibeble  voice  of  man  will  be 'heard  in  vain. 

Some  questions  have  been  handed  me  to-day,  which  do  not  come 
within  the  lawful  purview  of  this  discussion.  They  are  of  a  sectarian 
character,  and  therefore  we  cannot  attend  to  them  at  this  time,  how- 
ever agreeable  it  might  be  for  us  on  some  other  occasion  to  attend  tor 
them. 

The  question.  What  is  the  Word  of  CfodP  has  already  been  antici- 
pated in  my  remarks  upon  what  constitutes  revelation.  In  the  Bible^ 
we  have  seen,  are  the  revelations  of  God;  but,  besides  these,  much  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  discriminations  already  laid  down  on 
this  subject,  arc,  we  presume,  sufficiently  plain  to  enable  all  to  form  a 
a  correct  decision  upon  this  subject. 

That  which  is  emphatically  called  the  Word  o^  God,  the  Word 
jjey^irdj  nrlhe  Word^in^^SjSew'i^GstScuietkU  Js'^ei^ranyT'ir^bt 
'exclusixfilj:,, . the  jSt^jK^lj^^or^^GoocTyews  concerning  Jesus  ChristL 
or  the  many  proofs  ofJhis^JLglii  give  y6u  but  oneat  present,  and  ^ 
fhf^n  ^.nnrliiHg- — V^jf^r  had  th<»  honor  of  makjng^c  first  clear,  ex- 

pficit,  nT?rl   porrpr.t   <?qnfftflfdnn  ofthAjait/^jwtrjmn(^(^\^ 

JVhcn  all  the  apostles  were  interrogatod  by  the  Lord  In  his  own  per- 
/son  concerning  their  views  of  himself,  Peter  thus  spoke,  *^We  believe 
\^and  are  sure  that  TuovABT  the  Messiah  the  son  of  the  living  god." 
fPhis  drew  the  blessing  of  the  Saviour  upon  the  head  of  Peter,  and 
/obtained  him  the  honor  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  By 
\^this  figure  was  meant,  that  Peter  should  have  the  honor  of  opening  thee 
gates  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  new  reign  announced  by  John 
the  Baptist,  the  Saviour,  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  the  seventy  disci- 
ples, as  near  at  hand.  Or  as  approaching.  These  keys  have  been  long 
a  bone  of  contention  among  the  clergy.  The  Pope  says  he  wears 
them  at  his  girdle:  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  Canterbury  think 
they  have  them  in  joint  keeping;  the  good  old  Kirk  of  Scotland  thinks 
she  has  them  in  the  archives  of  her  General  Assembly;  and  Indepen- 
dents think  each  congregation,  or  an  association  of  congregations 
have  them  in  charge.  But,  as  we  have  no  account  of  them  in  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  we  hav^  no  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  he  made  any,  or  all,  of  these  good  ecclesiastics  the 
keepers  of  the  keys.  Besides  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  use  for 
them,  l^eter  opened  that  kingdom  of  which  they  were  the  keys  to 
the  Jews  and  proselytes  in  Jerusalem  upon  the  ever-memorable  Pen- 
tecost. And  some  yeard  afterwards,  when  God  designed  to  call  the 
Gentiles  into  the  kingdom,  much  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  Peter. 
He  was  sent  for  to  Joppa,  and  came  to  Cesarea,  and  opened  the  king- 
dom to  the  Gentiles.    The  gates  of  this  kingdom  have  never  since' 
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been  locked  against  Jew  or  Gentile — against  none,  but  the  impenitent 
aiid  unbelieving;  and  Peter  declared  once  already,  that  he  could  not 
ppea  the  kingdom  to  such.  But  having  once  o|>ened  the  kingdom, 
uiid  never  having  locked  it,  he  took  the  keys  with  him ;  and  so  it  is 
all  an  idle  controversy  about  the  keys — none  of  them,  none  of  us, 
have  them. 

But  my  special  object  in  introducing  this  occurrence  is  to  show 
bow  Peter,  when  openmg  the  reign  of  favor  in  Jerusalem  and  Cesa- 
rea,  defined  the  Word  o/* God^  6r  the  word.  In  opening  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  or  that  new  state  of  society  and  privilege,  of  which 
the  Saviour  spoke  to  Nicodemus,  when  he  told  him,  '^Except  a  man 
tcere  bom  of  water  and  the  Spirit j  into  the  kingdom  of  God  he  could  not 
enter^  Peter  narrated  the  deeds,  and  mission,  and  death,  and  resur- 
rection of  Jesus;  and  showed  the  Jews  how  they  might  be  born  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  and  thus  enter  the  kingdom.  He  did  so  also  in 
Cesaiea.  He  defined  the  message,  or  proclamation,  in  this  way, 
*'That  word^  or  message,  which  God  sent  by  Jesus  Christ,  you  have, 
no  doubt,  heard  the  report  of;  how  it  was  proclaimed  by  John  con- 
cerning the  mission  of  Jesns,  who  did  so  and  so.  To  him,"  said  he. 
"did  all  the  prophets  testify,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  might 
obtain  remission  of  sins."  They  were  born  of  the  Spirit  and  of  water 
too;  and,  moreover,  received  the  miraculous  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Thus  Peter  defined  the  Word  of  God.  And  this  is  now  emphatically 
ihe  Word  of  the  Lord,  or  the  WordofGod^  to  which,  my  friends,  we 
ought,,  one  and  all,  to  pay  supreme  regard. 

We  rejoice  that  the  Word  of  God  is  well  defined  in  this  volume^ 
d  most  easily  distinguished,  not  only  from  all  former  comm^in^^^*- 


>ha  of  the  Almighty,-  but_  froni_ail_6lj|gr  Jnto^^  r9M'i!^..  il? -HlG- 

Mf^jfl  rM\i\ri\9,     Thfy  who  presumed  to  make  criticisms  upon  tlie 
^rms  and  phrases  found  in  the  Bible,  ought  first  to  ascertain  well 
whether  they  are  biblical  critics. 

'  I  should  now  proceed  to  givejmi  a  concentrated  view  of  the  whole 
a^rilent,  but  I  must  give  place  to  my  friend,  that  he  may  make  his 
ol^ections  to  my  long  speech. 
Monday  evening j  4  o'^clock, 
[The  above  speech  commenced  on  Friday  at  3  oclock,  and  in  all 
occupied  13  hours.] 

Mb.  Owe:»?  rises. 
It  is  my  wish  to  make  the  present  meeting,  which  is  a  very  singu- 
lar one  in  its  nature,  as  extensively  beneficial  as  possible.  After 
the  full  statement  of  my  views,  with  which  I  opened  this  discussion, 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  occupy  much  of  your  time  in  listening  to 
^.rejoinder  to  Mr.  Campbell.  But  not  knowing  what  my  friend 
was  going  to  say  in  answer  to  that  statement,  and  finding  that,  in- 
stead of  replying  to  my  arguments,  he  has  given  you  a  full  and 
elaborate  developeraent  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  necessaty  to 
detail  you  somewhat  longer, than  1  intended. 
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1  have  listened  to  Mr.  C.  with  profound  attention;  and  Yuive^ 
therefore,  received  the  impressions  which  his  clahorate  exposition 
of  the  Ciiristian  systeip,  and  his  whole  chain  of  evidence  are  eapa* 
ble  of  producing  on  a  mind  long  accustomed  to  severe  and  accurate 
reasoning.  I  now  owe  it  to  you,  who  have  attended  here  so  patiently 
through  this  discussion — ^I  owe  it  to  the  present  generation,  afid 
to  all  future  generations,  to  declare  without  rcsen-e  what  these 
impressions  arc. 

My  friends,  Mr.  Campbell  appears  to  me  to  have  done  his  duty 
manfully,  and  with  a  zeal  that  would  have  I  ocn  creditable  to  any 
of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  church.  Ilis  own  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  the  system  which  he  advocates,  and 
his  ardent  desire  to  impress  that  conviction  upon  my  mind,  and 
upon  yours,  all  here  have  witnessed.  His  learning,  his  industry, 
and  some  very  extraordinary  talents  for  supporting  the  cause  which 
he  advocates,  have  been  conspicuous;  and  for  one  trained  in  the 
Jiery  notions  produced  by  the  Iree-will  doctrines,  he  has  restrained 
his  temper  beyond  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  That,  howevcir, 
which  I  admire  in  him  above  all,  is  his  downright  honesty  and  fair- 
ness in  what  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  truth.  He  says  to  his 
op})onent:  <^I  am  strong  in  the  cause  [  advocate.  It  is  from  heaven; 
and  I  fear  not  what  man  can  do  against  it.  1  am  ready  to  meet  you 
at  any  time  and  place,  provided  I  may  reply  to  you,  and  that  our 
arguments  shall  go  together  to  the  public,  to  pass  its  ordeal,  and 
await  its  ulthnate  calm  decision."  Now,  this  is  a  straight  forward 
proceeding  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  nhich  I  have  long  sought 
for,  but  which,  until  now,  T  have  sought  for  in  vain.  The  friends 
of  truth,  therefore,  on  whichever  side  of  the  question  it  may  be 
found,  are  now  more  indebted  to  Mr.  Campbell  than#ny  other  chris- 
tian minister  of  the  present  day. 

These  are  the  impressions  made  upon  my  mind,  with  regard  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Campbell's  conduct  m  this  delicate  and  difHcult  task 
which  he  has  volunteered  to  perform.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  give  you 
the  living  impressions  which  Mr.  Campbell's  learning,  industry,  afed 
zeal  have  made  upon  my  mind,  through  the  long  discussion  we  have 
heard.  And  you  will  not,  I  trust,  imagine  that  what  I  am  about  to 
state  proceeds  from  any  other  cause  than  the  love  of  truth,  and  a  sin* 
cere  desire  to  henejit  the  present  and  future  generations. 

■  Then,  my  friends,  my  impressions  are,  that  Christianity  is  not  (tf 
divine  origin:  that  it  is  not  true;  and  that  its  doctrines  are  now  any 
thing  but  beneficial  to  mankind.  On  the  contrary,'  my  impressions 
are  deeply  confirmed,  that  its  miracles  and  mysteries  are  of  man^s 
contrivance,  to  impose  on  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  have 
never  yet  befen  taught  to  reason ;  to  enable  the  few  to  govern  the 
many,  through  their  interested  hopes  and  fears  for  the  future;  and 
to  induce  the  many  to  prostrate  their  minds  bofore  an  order  of  men, 
%vho,  through  these  means,  can  easily  keep  them  in  subjection  to  the 
powers  that  be.  That  its  doctrines  are  now,  by  turning  aside  the 
mind  from  mvestigating  its  own  powers,  the  only  obstacle  in  chris- 
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tendom  to  the  most  important  improvements;  and  that  the  whole, 
system,  in  its  principles  and  practice,  in  despite  of  all  we  have  heard  in 
.advocating  it,  is  the  greatest  bar  to  the  pro^ppess  of  knowledge,  that 
now  exists;  and  that,  if  my  impressions  are  right,  Christianity,  as  it 
,  is  now  taught  all  over  Christendom,  by  preventing  man  from  acqui- 
-ring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  himself,  or  of  the  only  means  by 
>which  his  character  can  be  uniformly  well  formed,  is  the  greatest 
curse  with  which  our  race  is  at  this  timeafBictedA 

My  friends,  do  you  suppose  that  I  could  utter  such  a  sentiment 

as  you  have  now  heard  lightly,  and  without  due  consideration?    Not 

it  is  the  settled  conviction  of  my  mind,  arising  from  forty  years  of 

the  greatest  possible  industry  in  tracing  Christianity  in  all  its  induen* 

•ees  and  operations  upon  the  whole  of  society. 

There  is  no  individual  in  this  assembly,  who  regrets  the  necessity 
of  wounding  your  feelings  more  than  I  do.  B^t,  my  friends,  I  am 
not  speaking  for  the  hour,  or  the  day,  or  the  few  hundreds  that  are 
bere.  I  speak  to  you  a  truth,  which  I  expect,  when  once  promnl- 
gated,  will  pass  from  mind  to  mind,  until  it  shall  pervade  every  part 
of  the  worlo.  I  speak  to  you  a  truth,  which,  whatever  may  be  your 
p^sent  impressions,  will  one  day  prove  to  you  the  most  valuable 
truth  you  ever  heard. 

My  friends,  would  you  not  suppose,  from  what  you  have  heard  of 
the  practical  advantages  of  Christianity,  that  all  is  now  right  amongst 
you;  that  you  are  very  angels  in  conduct;  that  you  have  among  yoa 
the  very  perfection  of  virtue  and  of  all  excellence  ?  But  you  all  well 
know  this  is  not  the  case.  You  well  know  that  christian  society,  all 
over  Christendom,  abounds  in  vice  and  iniquity.  [Here  there  was 
a&me  stir  among  the  audience,]  My  friends,  if  any  of  you  are  afraid 
lb  hear  the  truth,  it  is  time  for  you  to  depart.  [Here  a  lUde  more 
excitetnenif  and  some  few  left  the  church^* 

My  friends,  when  the  Jewish  system  was  worn  out,  and  the  time 
bad  arrived  fbr  another  to  be  introduced,  the  excitement  which  took 
place,  when  communications  were  publicly  made  that  a  new  order 
of  things  was  about  to  commence,  was  much  greater  than  the  trifling 
movement  which  we  have  just  now  witnessed.  The  time,  howeverv 
has  arrived,  when  the  corruptions  of  the  christian  system,  like  the 
corruptions  of  all  preccdirrg  and  existing  old  systems,  call  loudly  for 
a  jB^reat  and  mighty  moral  change.  Do  not  you  all  acknowledge 
daily,  and  with  great  truth,  that  you  are  now  dead  in  trespasses  and 
ainsf '  If  you  really  mean  what  you  say,  it*  is  high  time  that  you 
should  arise  under  new  circumstances  into  new  life.  But  unless 
■  the  truth,  without  any  fear  of  man,  shall  be  honestly  spoken  to  you, 
what  help  is  there  for  yout  You  have  not,  in  this  discussion,  heard 
from  me  one  syllable  Uiat  is  not  deeply  fixed  in  my  mind  as  a  valua- 
ble truth;  nor,  during  the  remainder  of  these  proceedings,  shall  you 
bear-a  word  from  me,  that  is  not  dictated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  place 
without  disguise  the  most  valuable  truths  before  you. 

*|Iere  a  lady  almost  fiunted,  and  another  bad  her  foot  bruised  in  the  crowd. 
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The  evidences  which  Mr.  Campbell  has  brought  to  prove  the  truth- 
of  Christianity,  prove  to  me  its  falsehood.  And  all  he  has  said  about 
the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  and  their  efHcacy  for  practice,  is  disproved 
by  the  daily  conduct  of  every  christian  population  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world. 

A  christian  population  is,  emphatically,  in  practice,  a  population- 
preying  upon  each  other,  and  living  very  generally  in  a  state  of 
unnatural  anxiety  for  useless  and  surplus  property,  in  the  midst  of 
hourly  deception  and  hypocrisy;  hating  and  disliking  each  other 
because  they  cannot  think  and  feel  alike,  having  been  taught  the 
notion  that  thoy  may  think  and  feel  as  they  please.  It  is  every 
where  a  population  of  inequality  of  condition,  and  necessarily  of. 
pride,  poverty,  envy  and  jealousy.  It  is  a  population,  in  which  ten- 
fold more  of  exertion  and  anxiety  is  required  from  each,  to  produce 
the  misery  they  experience,  than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  full  supply 
of  the  best  of  every  tiling  for  all.  In  short,  I  find  it  to  be,  in  prac- 
tice, so  full  of  ignorance,  weakness,  insincerity,  and  counteraction 
of  each  other^s  views  and  objects,  and  of  weekly  preaching  to  per- 
petuate  all  these  evils,  that,  did  I  not  firmly  believe  that  truth  is  om- 
nipotent to  remove  error,  and  that  we  are,  in  consequence,  rapidly 
approaching  a  new  state  of  existence,  in  which,  with  regard  to  these 
things,  there  will  be  a  new  birth  and  a  new  life,  a  regeneration  that 
will  purge  man  from  all  these  abominations,  I  could  feel  no  interest 
in  the  present  irrational  proceedings  of  the  human  race.  And  if  I 
had  wanted  any  further  proof  of  the  christian  world  being  in  this 
wretched  condition,  Mr.CampbelPri  sermon  in  this  place,  on  Sunday 
last,  and  the  appearance  of  the  state  of  mind  of  tho  congregation, 
would  have  rendered  more  unnecessary.  Never  did  I  see  so  mucii  ■» 
fine  talent  so  miserably  misdirected.  Never  did  1  see  human  bein^ 
so  ready  to  receive  poison  under  the  undoubting  supposition  that  it 
was  good  and  wholesome  food. 

Mr.  Campbell  is,  however,  according  to  my  conviction  of  right 
and  wrong,  blameless.  Like  all  other  men,  he  has  been  made  sub- 
ject to  the  fifth  law  contained  in  the  casket ;  he  has  been  compelled 
to  receive  the  instructions  which  have  been  forced  into  his  mind,  which 
IS  by  nature  of  that  honest  firmness  and  consistency^  that  he*is  com- 
pelled to  retain  them  with  great  tenacity. 

."^My  friends,  I  do  say  again,  that  so  long  as  this  weekly  preaching, 
without  reply  from  the  congregation,  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed,you 
onvl  your  posterity  will  be  kept  in  the  very  depth  of  darkness,  as  you 
are  at  this  hour.  In  consequence  of  this  prearhing,  Mr.  Campbell, 
unconscious  to  himself,  with  all  his  oneriries  and  fine  natural  talents, 
has  fallen  a  complete  victim  to  it.  His  mind  has  l>ccn  closed  by  his 
early  training  and  consequent  prepossessions,  ar.o  liold  in  chains,  by 
which  he  is  prevented  from  receivins:  one  ray  of  nitu.-al  and  true 
light.  He  is,  at  this  time,  i  nm  compelled  to  beli?vc,  in  tho  depth  of 
mental  darknesF — blind  as  a  mole. ' 

Thus  from  n^o.  to  age  do  the  blind  lead  the  Mind,  ur/i!  they  all  fall 
ihta  tiic  ditch  of  error.    And  out  of  this  ditch,  I  perceive ,  hey  rannut 
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come,  until  some  ouc  shall  open  tlic  eyes  of  their  mind,  and  enable 
them  to  see  the  wretched  condition  in  which  they  are.  The  present 
and  past  generations  have  been  rendered  mentally  blind  from  their 
birth,  and  they  truly  require  many  physicians  to  make  them  whole. 
Now  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  Mr.  Campbell  nor  the  larger  part  of 
his  ccmgregation,  were  in  the  lea&t  conscious,  that  throughout  his 
sermon  on  Sunday  morning,  he  reasoned  as  falsely  and  spoke  as  much 
error  as  could  well  be  siK>ken  in  the  same  period. 

•  And  these  false  impressions  were  taken  home  by  those  present, 
wboee  conduct  would  not  be»i?nproved  by  it  in  the  least;  for  they 
would  think  worse  of  their  neighbors  wlio  are  compelled  to  differ  from 
them  in  opinions  and  feelings,  and  immediately  begin  to  enter  upon 
the  regular  daiTy  sins  of  life,  such  as  I  have  described  them  to  be — 
the  same,  in  fact,  as  they  were  engaged  in  Uie  day  before,  and  all 
their  lives.  This  kind  of  preaching  has  no  other  effect — it  can  have 
no  other  effect — in  practice,  than  to  perpetuate  the  dark  ages  of  ig- 
norance and  hypocrisy. 

And  before  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  wish  to  put  it  upon  re- 
cord/that  the  most  despotic  power  in  the  world,  at  this  day,  is  the  week- 
ly preachings  in  the  churches,  without  the  liberty  of  reply  to  the 
preacher.  1  And  the  United  States,  free  and  independent  as  ihey  are 
supposed  to  be,  are  more  overrun  with  the  blind  thus  leading  tiie  blind 
than  many  other  countries.  Yes,  my  friends,  by  this  cunningly  de- 
viled mechanism,  which  extends  its  ramifications  far  and  wide,  even 
into  the  lands  and  territories  the  most  distant,  you  are  made  to  pay 
for  erecting  the  buildings  and  the  cost  of  repairs;  to  pay  the  preach- 
er, and  bow  your  neck  to  him,  that  he  may  the  most  conveniently 
rivet  on  you  the  chains  of  ignorance,  and  make  you  always  subservi- 
ent to  his  purposes.  Until  this  evil  shall  be  removed,  there  will  be 
no  hope  for  the  rising  geijieralion.  You  can  never  be  free  as  long 
as  you  have  weekly  or  frequent  unanswered  preachings  and  pray- 
ings. 

Now,  this  is  a  different  view  of  the  subject  from  any  anticipated  by 
Mr.  Campbell.  His  mind,  in  consequence  of  his  early  instruction 
and  prepossession,  has  not  been,  in  any  degree,  prepared  for  it;  nor 
does  he  now,  as  it  appears  to  me,  perceive  or  comprehend  much  of 
my  reasoning.  I  apprehend,  also,  there  are  but  few  in  this  assem^ 
biy,  who,  with  their  present  inipressionsj  can  be  prepared  to  under- 
stand it. 

The  twelveold  laws,  which  appear  so  much  to  puzzle  Mr,  Campbdl, 
may  be' fitly  compared  to  a  casket  in  which  are  contained  twelve  of 
the  most  valuable  jewels  that  the  imagination  can  conceive ;  but  a 
casket  composed  of  steel  so  highly  polished,  that  ^1  who  look  upon  it 
•ee  only  the  reflection  of  their  own  minds.  You  may  also  imaging 
Ihat  the  ctasket  has  been  closed,  by  ingenious  workmen  employed  for 
'that  purpose,  many  thousand  years,  in  order  that  no  ordmary  person 
riiould  open  it  to  inspect  its  contents.  Mr.  Campbell  has  looked  upon 
Ubis  casket;  but  wiU)  iiU  ips  talents,  owing  to  the  teao^t^  oC  V:w\s.^^aVj 
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m  me  chnitiBD  inyteiMB. 

A  fwtiinBta  nninhiMlinn  of  cucnmitenaH,  arigx^ldiff  itLttiit^ 
ewueB,ov«r  whichltudnacaotniitius  aadbl«dae  to  omb  4lUii  oiar 

ket.  uid  *t  leiwn  calBily  lo  nuney  the  pgemm  iaf fit  mrtia. 

Tbe  JBwda  it  contaiiu  h«Te  bud  wjUjia  it  fiir  vaaaAmei^Mat^ 
atada  erf* years,  Hay  have  not,  tharerure,  tliat  brilliajit  appearance, 
which  they  would  poMnw  if  they  hod  bean  lately  polished  by  profea- 
•eduideuierienoeajewBllen..  But.Mkia  cvcaing,  afler  (he  meeting 
ad}Oiinis,I  will,  ftldiough  I  un  not  en  experienced  working  jeweller, 
iBthe.alMeDea  of  titoee  mm  espert  in  ihe  trade,  take  thetiberty  to 
bumiA  tbev  op  ■  little,  and  to^i^OEraw  codeavor  to  bring  out  some 
^  their  beautieeibr  your  innpscticn.  I  shall  not  have  time  to  perform 
IhiaburairiuiisasitouBlit  tobedone:  but  wliat  the  time  will  permi!. 
IwiUdT^  ,      7 

A^jouined  tOl  bMsorroT. 

T^Ksdajf  AprO^J,  10  i^Oodi  A,  X. 


[Met  Bgreeebly  to  iicljoiiriuneiit.] 
roQDedef— 


Mr.  Omr*  proQDeded 

Mr.  OunpbsU  haa  Baid  that  ifie  Chfitlhh  ireHgion  \»  dji-^n^ud 
Ihattfa&Sapieoie  Power,  who'reTeeled'it,  is BweiBBkigiM  Hilit  mb 
riiguld  belieTe  it.  Row  came  it,  then,  thatf]&boa)et,mtM?Cbni^ 
had  preceded  him  six  hundred  yean;  sitd  the  chiisduiflh&dUlttkt 
timetomaturc  their  plans,  should  have  obtained  more  proselytes^  and 
that  the  Musulmsn  ehoidd  at  this  day  oearty  equal  if  not  outnumber  ' 
tbe  christians?  That  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  Chrietiao  r^i' 
gioD,  89  Mr.  Campbell  lias  attempted  to  prove  it,  will  equ&lly  prove 
tbe  truth  of  the  Mahomelan  and  every  other  religion.  The  verity  of 
each  depends  upon  the  same  kind  of  testimony — they  all  have  their 
mystenea  and  ihoir  miracles.  Whenever  we  become  rational  beings 
we  shall  be  assured  that  the  Power  which  governs  the  universe, 
whatever  it  may  be,  requires  no  n^ateriea  or  miracles  to  eSect  its 
purposes. 

If  my  plan  was  to  arouse  too  much  local  irrational  fedings,  it  would 
not  be  diflioult  to  make'veryshMt  work  of  these  proceedings.  To  en- 
ter fully  into  an  examination  (^the  mysteries,  miraCleB,  end  errors 
which  obrietians  have  been  taught  firora  infancy  to  hear  with  rever- 
ence, would  be.  productive  of  no  practical  benefit.  I  shall,  therefine, 
not  go  much  into  detail  upon  subjects,  which  so  few  an  yet  prepared 
to  hear  freely  discussed. 

I^era  may,  however,  be  some  utility  in  deviating  a  liHlo  frotn  the 
course  to  which  origioallyl  intended  to  adhere.  Fw  altboogh  I  think 
it  right,  for  the  rea^us  stated,  not  to  enter  minutely  into  what  ap< 
pears  tome  the  glaring  inconsistencies  of  any  of  tbe  religiona  oTtfae 
world'  yet  asMr.  Campbell  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  <teTel<»crthB 
whole  tA  the  christian  scheme,  I  will  advert  to  some  of  bis  pomCi  of 
defence,  and  afterwards  give  a  further  dOTeloperaent  of  tboM)  twdra 
/uadamoiitaj  laws,  which  Mr.  Gampbdl  calls  oldpoaci^e*,  sadilibw 
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that  diese  old  principles,  boing  all  proved  to  be  facts,  it  becomes  utterly 
impossible  that  any  religion  can  be  true. 

Mr,  Campbell  has  told  you  the  christian  religion  consists  in  faith, 
and  that  faith  depends  upon  testimony ;  that  tlie  faith  necessary  for  you 
to  have,  is  an  undoubting  belief  in  the  miraculous  birth,  in  the  death 
and  burial,  and  in  the  ascension  into  heaven  of  the  man  Jesus  Christ, 
who— it  is  the  most  essential,  however,  to  believe — ^was  really  and 
truly  the  Son  of  God,  begotten  by  him  of  a  vii^in. 

This  is  the  position  in  which  Mr.  Campbell  has  placed  the  discus- 
sion. He  is,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
from  his  infancy,  unprepared  to  discuss  it  upon  any  other  grounds. 
His  mind  is  completelyoverwhelmedwiththe  theological  learning  he 
has  been  induced  to  acquire,  Mr.  Campbell  has  little  or  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  the  human  mind,  or  of  society,  out 
of  the  western  districts  of  this  country. 

It  was  not  my  intention,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  to  enter 
at  all  into  the  endless  details  of  the  incomprehensible  mysteries,  which 
have  been  contrived  to  confound  the  understandings  of  the  ignorant, 
in  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  past  and  now  existing. 

The  most  intelligent  of  the  population  of  Europe  never  thii.k  of 
introducing  religious  subjects  for  argument.  They  are  well  aware 
that  all  religious  mysteries  and  miracles  are  opposed  to  reason,  and 
are  useless  for  any  good  purpose.  They  abandon  them,  therefore,  to 
men  who  discard  reason — ^to  untaught  women  and  children;  and  by 
these  means  relieve  their  society  from  a  subject,  upon  which  they 
tacitly  acknowledge  that  all  men,  who  devote  their  time  to  it,  become 
more  or  less  insane. 

I  shall,  therefore,  not  waste  much  of  your  time,  and  mine,  by  enter- 
ing upon  a  discussion  of  subjects  in  which  reason  can  be  of  no  man- 
ner of  use,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

For  reason  would  say,  that  if  God  made  us,  and  could  make  us  as 
lie  liked,  and  he  desired  we  should  believe  in  his  existence  with  any 
definite  qualities,  and  to  obey  any  fixed  laws  for  his  advantage  or 
ours,  that  he  would  at  once  have  made  us  so  to  believe,  and  so  to  act. 
That  he  never  could  be  angry  or  displeased  with  his  own  work ;  and 
that,  having  the  ordering  and  direction  of  all  things,  even,  as  they 
say,  of  creating  the  very  materials,  all  things  must  exist,  be  and  act 
as  he  intended;  and  that  nothing,  by  any  possibility,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  the  Creator  saw  and  pronounced  that  "all  was  very 
ffood,''  could  go  wrong,  or  remove  out  of  the  eternal  order  which  lie 
foreknew  or  preordained. 

Reason  also  would  say,  that  if,  by  some  mystery  wholly  incompre- 
hensible to  reason,  man,  the  last  and  most  finished  work  of  this  all 
wise,  all  good,  and  all  powerful  Creator,  did  actually  disobey  the 
laws  given  to  him  by  his  Creator,  almost  as  soon  as  man  and  woman 
were  created;  and  that  the  Creator  really  wished  to  have  a  good  and 
happy  race  of  human  beings;  the  better  mode  would  have  been  to  have 
put  Adam  and  Eve  quietly  asleepi  and  humanely  put  them  out  of  ex^ 
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istcncc  again,  before  they  had  begotten  any  children,  if  tliey,  bIsq, 
were  to  Lc  rendered  unhappy  for  their  parents^  acting  naturally  undep 
the  circumsiances  in  which  they  were  placed. 

And  wlien  Adam  and  Eve  were  thud,  without  experiencing  pain  or 
knowing  evil,  put,  without  noise  or  disturbance,  out  of  the  way,  rea- 
son would  say,  that  the  Creator,  if  such  were  his  wishes,  having  ac^ 
i^uired  the  experience  in  which  he  proved  himself  to  be  deficient  at 
the  creation  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  might  in  this  second  attempt- 
have  succeeded  to  his  utjnost  desire,  and  obtained  men  and  women, 
who  would  always  think  as  he  intended  they  should  think,  and  aet  as 
he  made  them  to  act. 

But  again — if  some  other  mysteries,  quite  iaeomprehensible  for 
human  nature  to  divine,  did  stand  in  the  way  of  God  acting  in  thb 
reasonable  manner;  and  that,  for  this  one  action  of  man  and  woman, 
performed,  no  one  knows  how,  contrary  to  the  divine  will,  it  became 
the  wish  of  God  that  innumerable  myriads  of  humnn  beings  should 
sufTur,  through  thousands  of  generations  in  this  world,  and  eternally 
in  another;  reason  cannot  discover  why  God  repented  himself  that 
he  had  made  man,  or  why  he  should  suffer  nmn  to  make  him  angry, 
or  to  thwart  all  his  good  intentions  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 
IJat  passing  over  these  impassable  matters  to  reason — it  seems 
ptrangc  that  God  should  relent  in  part  of  the  horrid,  cruel,  and  unjust 
treatment  to  which,  a^  it  appears  to  reason,  he  had  doomed  mankind  j- 
and  v/ish  to  devise  some  expedient,  by  which  man  might  have  some 
chan'^e  of  relieving  himself  from  that  part  c(  his  punishment  which 
C'jri'-i^ns  hini  to  eternal  miser)-. 

A;raia — it  seems  very  extraordinary  to  our  faculties,  tlrat  he  should 
have  created  man  without  any  power  over  his  belief;  and  that  God 
should  make  the  condition  of  his  escape  from  hell  and  damnation  to 
rjnsist  infirmly  believing  what  is  opposed  to  his  senses,  and  what  he 
cannot  receive  into  his  mind  until  he  has  been  reduced  from  a  rational 
tQ  an  irratioual  being.  That  is,  he  must  believe  that  the  Power  which 
pervades  all  space  overshadowed  a  particular  virgin  of  the  human 
yace,  and  thiit  t)ius  the  Son  of  God  was  procreateii  nnd  produced; 
tliat  the  Son  of  God  v^as  an  infant  man,  and  grew  as  other  men  grow; 
that  he  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  making  a  few  individual  be- 
lieve that  he  was  the  Son  of  God;  that  thi^n  ho  was  crucified  as  an 
impostor;  that  this,  the  only  Son  of  God  in  the  universe,  was  God 
liiniself ;  that  he  died,  althouf^h  we  arfj  told  God  cannot  die ;  that  on 
the  third  day  he  rose  iVom  the  dead,  and  appeared,  as  in  his  life  time, 
with  his  natural  material  bodv;  that  he  ate  and  drank  with  some 
cf  his  disciples  for  forty  days,  at  divers  times  and  places,  and  then — 
with  all  his  materiality,  for  thoy  saw  him  with  their  material  eyes — 
ho  ascended  up  to  heaven,  as  they  say,  from  whence  he  has  never 
returned. 

Wiiy  were  these  strange  things  mad(}  of  so  doubtful  a  character  to 
man,  that  very  few,  compared  with  the  number  living  at  the  time 
they  were  said  to  have  occurred,  could  or  did  believe  them?  Reason 
also  says,  if  God  and  the  Son  desired  tluit  all  men  should  believe  these 
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mysteries  and  miracles,  how  came  it  that  Mahomet  successfully  oppo- 
sed both  Fafher  and  Son  on  this  subject,  and  got  the  better  of  the 
christians,  afler  they  had  had  six  hundred  years  to  fix  these  divine 
doctrines  among  mankind? 

Reason  also  asks,  how  is  it  that,  at  this  day,  there  are,  as  christians 
say,  but  few  sincere  believers  in  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
apple  and  serpent,  and  in  the  birth,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  Jesus  Christ? 

But  reason  would  ask  ten  thousand  pertinent  questions  of  this  na- 
ture, to  not  one  of  which  could  a  rational  answer  be  given. 
'  I  shall  only  ofiend  my  intelligent  hearers,  by  pursuing  such  a 
heterogenous  mass  of  incomprehensible  absuidities  as  these;  and  I 
will,  therefor^,  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject,  by  asking  Mr. 
Campbell,  what  evidence,  in  these  days,  would  now  be  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  believe  that  a  virgin  had  conceived,  and  was  delivered 
of  a  mak-child?  Or  that  one  rose  from  the  dead,  and  appeared  with 
a  material  body, — and  with  that  body,  or  witliout  it,  was  seen  ascend- 
ing up  to  heaven?  I  know  that,  as  /  am  constituted,  and  as  miZ- 
lions  of  my  fellows  are,  no  power,  which  W3  possess  over  our  wills, 
can  prevent  us  having  the  most  thorough  conviction  that  the  whole 
is  nothing  but  an  invention,  and  a  very  inferior  and  inconsistent  one, 
to  frighten  ignorant  men  and  weak  women,  and  children  out  of  their 
sober  senses,  and  to  render  them,  for  life,  irrational  beings,  and  bad 
members  of  society.  And  if  we  cannot  avoid  these  impressions, 
who  is  to  blame?  Man,  who  cannot,  by  his  origination,  command 
his  will  contrary  to  his  conviction,  or  the  being  who  created  the  will 
for  man? 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  to  me,  as  it  exhibits  the  degradation  to 
which  the  reasoning  faculties  of  man  has  been  reduced,  most  un- 
pleasant, and  more  especially  as  all  must  become  irrational  on  these 
topics,  before  they  can  become  sincere.  1  will,  therefore,  dismiss 
it, — ^as  I  hope  all  mankind  will,  before  a  few  years  have  expired, — 
and  proceed  to  subjects,  which  the  human  mind  can  reason  upon 
without  feeling  that  it  is  degraded  by  the  operation. 
/  I  shall,  therefore,  merely  repeat,  that  to  a  sane  mind,  Mr.  Camp- 
belPs  evidences  are  no  evidences  at  all,  except  to  prove  the  errors  of 
the  doctrines  which,  according  to  a  known  law  of  our  nature,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  receive,  and  which,  of  his  own  power,  he  cannot 
remove  from  his  mind.^ 

I  hc^,  that  when  he  shall  hereafler  reflect  upon  this  discussion, 
the&cts  stated  will  be  sufGcient  to  overcome  his  present  convictions, 
and  make  a  right  impression  on  his  mind,  and  enable  him  to  see  tho 
inestimable  practical  value  of  the  twelve  fundamental  laws  of  our 
nature;  for  then,  with  his  talents,  ho  would  be  a  powerful  advocate 
in  dispelling  error  from  the  minds  of  others. 

Afler  takin;sr  up  a  large  portion  of  your  time  upon  these  evidences, 

hone  of  which  would  be  admitted  into  any  of  our  courts  of  law  to 

prove  to  the  value  of  one  dollar,  Mr.  Campbell  gave  us  many  learned 

documents  as  extracts  from  deists,  atheists  and  sceptics;  but  for  what 
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poipoM,  ui  tbia  diMQMMO,  I  Inmr  not,  MflUft  tQBMyp^QMllb^t 
^ras  no  oonnaxioo  betmen  my  viewi  ud  mm  W^  jmnfmlbmi 

writon.  .i-:i-. 

Ill*  troA  ii^  I  tianaot  lad  tlwt  hkh  ie^orlaaiW),- tbkt  ■auip.j^  $■; 
yritinff  which  pimcwid  fio«  wwe  cJcwrt  qwwolittow  in  laetMilgrMC^ 
whoipereeiniigMaMoflhe  ftlnn  nntinna  lUirJTwf  frnm  thn  nnftri^w 
of  tm^villj  could  nqt  dinjorer  what  hoimB  iwtim  tcbUf  h^  ■»  afttg^ 
hg  cotnpetent  to  recommend  any  pnctickl  inqiroremeitt  in^rdnliaa  ta 
.  tie  a&jn  of  1)^.     . 

Thvywere,  4<Mflfi>n»meQiatbeaeeondstageofthc  human  inind^ 
They  bad  diacovwed  aome  of  tfae'emxs  of  rcligioD,  and  had  lost  its 
tuflaencoi,  widkoqt  acquiring  ai^.hetlez,  or  any  aubstiune  at  all  Guf 
th«m,  I  oOHider.tbem,  tfae^m,  to  haviB  been  in  the  Ktule  iu  whicl^ 
«lma>t  aH  the  temied  ftnd  moet  eoU^iteiied  men  of  Europe  arc  a^ 
thiB  ntfaMnt — wilhoot  relkkm,  and  witboDt  knoirledgG  ofuny  othw 
princi|dBi..-tjUBh.  can  fco&ce  a  sopezior  practice  in  the  conduct  c^: 
die  [M^Ndi^MMiof  ^  virid.  tim  i»  die  worst  state  in  which  eocietj^ 
can  M;  and  fr9ni  mr  extensive. commuaicatioDs  with  the  leading^ 
mindiof  Ennne  anaAneric^Iknawitlobe  tbepresent  cooditia^i 
of  the  cinlizea  wosld.  And  Ink  u  the  true  reasoa  why  tlua  discuty 
aiaa  haa  been  so  neooswiy  at  this  .period.  The  world  miuil  have  ^ 
change,  and  it  well  mwits  a  pobUc  contest  to  ascertain  vhai  tEwb 
change  shall  be;  whether  it  dull  return  back  to  the  superatitiua  aw^ 
ignorance  of  the  dark  ages,,  or  proceed  {inward,  to  bring  into  full; 
)>ractice,  pbysicaltyj  mentally  and  morally,  the  dit^ovcric^  u:i<I  ha-  . 
provements  of  the  past  ages,  for  the  benefit  of  the  bumaii  race. 

It  is  from  knowing  the  daoger  of  this  second  stage  of  the  boman 
mind,  and  the  necessity  of  union  to  accomplieh  any  great  change 
without  evil,  that  you  have  heard  of  my  prepress  from  country  to 
country.  1  thus  proceed  fifom  one  country  to  another  wilh  the  view 
of  laying  a  broad  and  solid  foundation  for  a  new  mode  of  life  and 
iinjf^ment,  and  to  prepare  the  means  to  prevent  society  from  continu- 
ing long  in  its  present  condition  without  a  beneficial  governing  prin- 
ciple. For,  whatever  you  may  think  in  this  part  of  the  world,  Ibe 
governors  and  great  men  of  all  countries  are  at  present,  wilh  few 
exceptions,  without  religion,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  those  princi-- 
pics  which  olone  can  create  real  virtue  in  the  world.  They  are 
more  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  govern  their  respective  states  now, 
owing  to  the  general  progress  of  knowledge,  than  tbey  have  been  for: 
centuries.  They  perceive  that  a  great  change  is  unavoidable;  but 
tbev  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  to  be  effected  without  confusion. 
The  British  government  and  nation,  now  while  1  speoli,  are  at  the 
very  heieht  of  civilization  under  the  present  irrutioiml  system  of  w 
f-iety.  They  inhabit  a  beautiful  island,  and  possess  nnothnr  imme- 
uatety  adjoining,  with  a  volunblo  population,  capable  of  rendering. 
uod  receiving  to  and  from  each  other  every  possiblo  social  service^ 
I'onefit  and  advantage;  yet,  at  this  moment,  that  government  is  greatly-' 
at  a  Io«3  to  determine  what  measures  to  adopt,  to  put  that  population- 
in  a  Etate  of  pioaperity.    The  i^postbg  ptutieB  wvoIatd.y  QHtbQi 
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point  of  diflscntion;  and  if  they  had  proceeded  to  hoetilities^  no  one 
could  calculate  the  extent  of  the  evil  and  misery  that  would  havef 
ibllowed.  And  what  is  the  real  obstacle  to  their  union,  prosperity 
and  happiness?  It  is  religion.  Ask  the  Irish,  if,  to  their  cost,  they 
have  not  found  religion  to  be  the  greatest  curse  with  which  they  have 
ever  been  afflicted  ?  In  Ireland,  it  luas  been  the  parent  of  every 
crime  and  evil,  of  which  the  mind  can  conceive.  Were  that  obstacle 
removed,  what  a  glorious  opportunity  would  arise  to  make  that  coun- 
try one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants  among  the  most 
happy,  in  any  part  of  the  world!  Yes!  I  know  nothing,  but  religion^ 
and  the  consequent  ignorance  which  it  generates  of  our  nature, 
which  now  prevents  Ireland  from  becoming  one  of  the  most  desirable 
places  of  abode  in  any  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  glol)e, — little  short, 
indeed,  of  the  paradise  described  by  Mr.  C.  But  all  the  members 
who  administer  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the 
population,  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  over' 
abundant  means  of  creating  a  surplus  wealth,  and  a  superior  charac- 
ter fur  the  population  of  both  islands.  They  are  like  sheep  without 
a  shepherd— -they  know  not  whither  to  go,  what  new  direction  to 
lake,  or  how  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved. 
I  well  know,  and  I  have  known  for  twenty  years  past,  that  meas- 
ures were  in  a  steady  progress  to  produce  this  state  of  things  in  both 
islands.  I  have  long  known,  that  they  were  proceeding  at  a  ra|nfl 
pace  through  all  the  necessary'  previous  stages,  until  they  should 
come  to  a  point,  beyond  which  they  could  not  advance  without  an 
entire  change  of  the  principles  by  which  they  have  been  governed. 
And  they  have  now  reached  this  point.  Fortunately  for  them,  and 
tlie  world,  they  must  now  adopt  new  principles  and  practices. 

The  circumstances  which  now  exist  every  where,  plainly  indicate 
to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  men,  that  the  population  of 
the  world  is  gorged  with  the  means  of  obtaining  every  good  things 
but  that  such  is  the  ignorance  which  prevails,  that  instead  of  ration- 
ally using  the  wealth  so  easily  to  be  obtained,  or  properly  applying 
the  newly  acquired  scientific  means,  by  which  the  beat  things  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  society  may  be  beneficially  procured  in, 
the  greatest  abundance,  the  wealth  accumulates  in  a  few  hands,  and 
is  missapplied;  while  the  new  producing  powers  obtained  from 
mechanical  improvements  and  chemical  discoveries  are  so  misdi- 
rected, as  to  be  made  the  most  powerful  engines  yet  known,  to 
inflict  poverty  and  distress  on  the  largest  portion  of  mankind.  I 
mean  that  portion  of  it,  which,  by  their  labour,  produces  all  the 
wealth  which  is  consumed  by  those  who  create  none  for  themselves. 

But,  my  friends,  although  I  foresaw  distinctly,  twenty  years  ago, 
that  these  results  would  necessarily  arise  from  the  progress  of  new 
improvements  and  inventions,  and  published  my  reasons  for  thec^e 
opinions;  yet,  so  little  is  the  world  aware  of  these  movements,  the- 
inevitable  consequences  of  this  new  state  of  things,  that  the  change 
i:?,  even  now,  comiag  upon  the  most  civilized  nations  ^'like  a  thief  ia- 


fory  wcomsteaoas  in  which  jrau  and  1M  whol«  ilM»JMidiir4uf^€iJt 
WQtId  «l  pment  eiMi,  fender  h  uief  itaUe  that  Atoy'thi  noet  liM^ 
chungewbididie  woM  faM  ycrteaqMrnnedl,  mvipC'taltetM^ 
afewyeue.  Thtteiflno|K>wer<m6arth^that«taf««telli'plM^^ 
It  MfiooMdiog  forward  with  a  naigl^ty  inqpeliny'iiidkiagy«irinMil 
are  now  inadequate  to  oaminpeheiid.  Thia  new>eientifit^inecliatii> 
cal  and  chemical  poww  is  adTancia|^,  with  the  eCciefill  Aiett'tf  iA 
aimy  equal  to  nmny  hundred  milhons  of  raeiii  well  dilid|MnfliSj^ 
6qui[^ied  and  provided,  to  aocooiplish  ita  purpoae.  ^  ^^"'■ 

IrronstiMe,  howerer,  as  this  mce  now  is,  it  is  daily  vted  ll&elbK^ 
crease.  It  b  annually  recroited  in  Eoiope  and  Aneij^W 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  fitates^  hy  new  iiMaSntm^'kaA 
asitenaions  of  the  old,  with  new  powersi  such  as  tipjpmhii  plllesiteH. 
slate  of  the  human  mind  to  oonten^date,  and  fltf  ekoeedthb  beHef 
of  those  wiio  are  inexperi^need  upon  tfieseimtijsettr;  'IhotMiv^l^iai 
much  within  the  real  amount,  when  I  state,  that  the  iiieMM  of  fliW 
new  power  within  the  last  ten  years,  ovier  Europe'  and  AaA&Aistli'hui 
taoeeded  in  its  results,  each  year,  upon  fibe  atisraM  ef  ikatJMfM^ 
the  weU  directed  indiu«ty  of  tie«l^ysljZHNtf«fC^^ 
BMtchinery  or  other  scientific  and. 

This  is  the  power  which  wiU  force  flie  iiafiotts  wtomitt  tMr  flie 
mast  advanced- in  artaand  acienom  to  stand  adiV^UK^'iBt^traf  411^ 
lo  he  done  with  this  enormous  Ibree,  daily  increiiain^j  in  dh^  ewa^ 
petition  with  all  the  producing  classes,  having  a  eonf  inua!  tendency 
to  dimmish,  under  the  existing  system  of  trader  and  commerce,  the 
value  of  their  labour,  and  to  reduce  them  and  their  &milies  to  poverty 
and  slavery.  Modern  governments  know  not  what  measures  to  adopt, 
to  give  this  enormous  and  continually  increasing  power  a  right  di- 
rection. Yes!  as  governments  and  nations,  they  will  be  sji^edily 
overwhelmed  by  that  worthless  object,  for  which  they  have  been  all 
taught  to  sacrifice' their  real  happiness,  and  which  they  now  worship 
as  their  god.  I  mean  wbaltu — ^what  is  call^  gold  and  silver  and 
bank  notes,  which,  after  all,  but  represent  real  wealth. 

There  will  soon  be  so  much  r^  wealth  produced,  by  the  daily 
multiplying  labor-saving  machines,  that  nations  will  ll)e  no  longer 
competent  to  prosecute  any  of  their  present  measures  with  success. 
This  wealth  will  accumulate,  and  become  as  an  impassable  mountain 
harrier  to  permanent  prosperity.  It  has  already,  in  yiour  technical 
phrase,  overstocked  many,  and  soon  it  will  oversupply  M  markets; 
and  require,  in  consequence,  more  and  more  exertion  mm  the  wmfc- 
ing  and  middle  classes,  to  enable  them  to  lite. 
'  These  are  1^  signs  of  the  times.  I  wish  your  eyes  could  be 
opened,  tor  enable  you  to  perceive  these  things  even  a  little  way  off; 
for  they  are,  while  I  speak,  but  a  short  distance  from  us  I  see  it  in 
the  smoke  of  your  new  fkctories  before  me.  I  hear  it  in  the  strokes 
pf  your  heavy  hammers,  mechanically  moved,  which  now  din  upon 
the  ear.  This  is  one  reason  why  this  discussion  is  so  necessary  nt 
this  period.   It  well  merita  »  pubtic  contest,  .to  ascertain  what  that 
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uhungc,  whieh  all  things  indicate  to  be  so  near  at  hand,  shall  be;—* 
whctiier  it  shall  return  back  to  the  superstition  and  ignorance  of  the 
dark  aj^s;  or  proceed  forward,  to  bring  into  full  practice,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  the  past 
ages,  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

We  may,  therefore,  dismiss  these  quotations  of  Mr.  Campbell's, 
from  the  atheists,  deists,  sceptics,  &c.  as  he  calls  them ;  for  they  do 
not,  in  any  degree,  belong  to  the  Bubjcct.  I  brought  none  of  them 
(brward  to  support  my  argument*  lie  had  supposed  that  I  had  none 
but  such  broken  reeds  to  depend  upon,  and  he  prepared  his  defence 
accordingly.  I  have  derived  little  advantage  from  the  past  writings 
•f  the  human  race,  except  as  finger-posts,  to  inform  me  *<tbat  this  fa 
not  the  right  road  to  virtue  and  happiness.^^ 

I  have  derived  far  more  wisdom  from  calmly  and  attentively 
watching  the  minds  and  proceedings  of  children,  from  a  very  early 
age,  than  I  have  acq\,iircd  from  all  the  writings,  sacred  and  profane^' 
that  I  have  read. 

The  authors  of  these  works  assumed  facts  which  did  not  exist, 
seasoned  upon  them  ns  though  they  were  true,  and  let  their  iniagin{>r 
tions  run  into  every  kind  of  error.  Hence  the  mythologies  of  the 
Pagans,  and  the  mysteries  and  miracles  of  the  Jews,  HindooF, 
Christians,  and  Mahometans.  All  the  sacred  and  theological  wri- 
tings of  the  Pagans,  Jews,  Hindoos,  Christians,  and  Mahometans, 
are  of  no  value.  Nay,  my  friends,  instead  of  any  real  value,  they 
are  the  greatest  evil  existing  among  men;  for  they  derange  or  destroy 
all  the  superior  faculties  and  feelings  of  the  human  race,  and  mak^ 
man,  as  he  is  at  this  day,  more  irrational  than  any  of  the  animal 
creation. 

For  the  bmte  creation,  as  we  call  them,  act  agreeably  to  their 
nature,  and  enjoy  it;  while  man,  governed  by  the  caprice  of  his 
imagination,  acts  contrary  to  it,  and  is  miserable. 

llie  millions  of  volumes  of  this  kind  of  writing,  with  which  th0 
world  has  been  burthened,  have  had  but  one  object — and  that  is,  to 
derange  all  the  faculties  of  those  who  read  them.  It  were  happy  for 
mankind  if  they  could  all  be  collected  in  one  heap— and  an  immense 
one  it  would  be — ^with  fire  placed  under  it,  so  that  it  might  be  con- 
*  Bumed  until  not  a  fragment  was  left.  The  conflagration  would  bo 
the  greatest  blessing  that  could  now  be  conferred  upon  the  human 
family.  It  is  from  these  books  that  you  have  derived  your  present 
irrational  ideas.  And  until  those  ideas  can  be  extracted  from  your 
minds;  until  they  can  be  unassociated  even  to  their  very  foundations; 
until  your  minds  can  be  regenerated,  and  made  to  receive  other  and 
wholly  opposite  ideas,  founded  on  principles  all  true,  and  therefore 
all  consistent  with  each  other,  you  will  see  nothing,  except  through  a 
glass  so  dark  and  obscure,  that  you  cannot  distinguish  one  object  as 
it  i-eally  exists  in  nature. 

I  have  said  that  all  the  sacred  and  theological  writings,  of  all  re- 
ligions, are  of  no  value ;  for  they  have  not  taught  us  a  practice  that 
i»  of  any  utility:  tbey^anaptteacboiie. 
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qWUrai,  and  ohMlrfip  widi  0M»^ii  fitfil»1»Mek  M<ii)r<atftii6  lAU^ 
togtvetbeialnieHidvBliMUelDMirMg^'  FavAe^^ttrid  kM^Jdam 
lifiny  tiuo^.yel'to'aBquim  Am  tiWM.fiMSlay  wUttif^.: «>j>'iijpftfat 
mode  of  «zislMice. 

.  TiiB iiilwWtamii oCAeortii  hfcTe,  iiMd—d»  e^haik&BiUU  <w» 
kftVB  tfaey»  baft  Imw  not;  ondeMandiiiao,  «nd  lodMlaiii  iuC/  Ibr 
41  tbeir  notanl  flODseB  am  dcoeiv«d  by  Mw*!^^ 
wd  thoMby  Yondond  higUy  ij^ji^^ 

White  etery  iMft  Slid  moMU  fiu4  di«M)^^ 
fiponi  hnlb  to  deatb,  is  Kmned  f«  yoa*  yod  have  ban  nade^  Inr  a 
kf^erdeaiaiii  of  wMch  yov  ava  qoitoimooiiacicnM^  IbMiava  wU¥og 
fifm  them  younelvea,  and  that  you  hai«a  flMiii  orda|flfefft&r;'iiyt 
vou  ajBB.  'Why,  my  fiiends^  whatfaer  yao-haYe  6oaa tdtoia tBcpytoaf 
honor  or  dwhoanr,  y9«  are  bo  mga  than  wax  orday  iii  tynhlfliili  of 
Aepotter. 

I  hope  the  time  is  approachingi  wh^i  I  shall  be  pen&itiad  t6,$ilh 
diQige  an  important  doty  to  vou  and  all  mankind*  Bit^iuBd  j^ 
bavelnotnow  to  spare;  and  if  Ihad,  itcouldbe  <:iMxMtMtBfci^ 
flat  I  trust  that  I  shall  give  yoQ  that  which  is  beyond  all  pifej|L  i^ 
Ihereby  Tender  gold  ana  silver  unnecessary  to  mi.  to  yoai^dhiMleiiy 
and  to  all  future  fleneraliona.  Instead  of  manUim  M^  iai'leMte- 
feroy  as  day  in  Sieliands  of  the  potter^  I  have  the  most  tfad^fl^i^ 
«bnviction,  that  it  is  nowpracticaUatottake-yaopotttett;^i6oirw 
fer  your  children;  and  I  can  show  yott  the  way  to  beccnne  good 
potters,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  new-form  them,  to  the  extent  that  the 
ma,terial8  of  which  they  are  composed  will  admit;  then  shall  f  do  for 
you,  and  them,  and  future  generations,  the  greatest  service  that  one 
man  has  ever  performed  for  his  fellows.  I  do  not  despair,  indeed,  of 
enabling  many  of  the  present  generation,  by  -certain  inducem^ts 
derived  from  real  knowledge,  to  place  themselves  in  a  new  furnace, 
as  it  were,  in  which  their  hearts  and  minds  shall  be  softened,  and  by 
which  operation  they  may  be  enabled  in  part  even  to  amend  some  6fL 
the  numerous  deformities  and  imperfections  which,  through  the  ignor- 
ance of  their  instructors,  they  have  been  compelled  to  receive. 

This  many  will  be  enabled  to  do  for  themselves ;  but  their  children, 
through  an  early  training  and  instruction  in  this  invaluaMe  know*  4 
ledgej  may  be  made  to  become  greatly  superior  in' this  new  art  or 
calUn£;  while  their  children  again,  will  greatly  improve  upon  tiKnar 
Ixnmediate  predecessors.  And  thus  shall  an  improved  character  hie 
given,  through  all  future  time,  to  every  succeeding  generatioii. 

This  happy  result  will  arise,  when  all  the  jewds  within  the  casket 
shall  be  so  burnished  as  to  compel  public  attention  to  examine,  Mt 
only  their  external  beauty,  but  also  their  intrinsic  worth. 

Now^  my  friends,  can  Igive  you  any  thing  of  more  intrinsic  vahiOj 
than  to  enable  you  to  make  your  ofispring  superior,  physically  and 
intellectually,  to  the  most  perfect  human  being  that  now  exists  t  I 
can  do  this;  and  this  I  will  no>t  cease  to  endeavor  to  do,  while  health 
andthepower  of  exertion  shall  be  spued  tO'ine.  .  iWeia  nottungiii 
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the  whole  range  of  human  society,  that  can  be,  in  anj^  degree,  com* 
pared  with  the  value  of  this  knowledge.  Having  this,  you  will  have 
every  thing;  and  without  it,  you  have  comparatively  nothing. 

When  you  shall  thus  become  expert  potters,  and  be  enabled  to  put 
your  children  in  superior  moulds,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  week- 
ly preachings — no  necessity  for  formal  precepts  of  any  kind,  to  adults. 
The  superior  formation  of  the  character  of  each  individual  will  be 
secured  in  childhood ;  and  before  the  period  of  youth  expires,  it  will 
be  matured  in  good  habits  and  dispositions — in  a  correct  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  through  a  close  inspection  of  the  laws  within  the 
casket ;  and  it  will  have  attained  the  high  intellectual  acquirements 
and  fixed  moral  principles,  which  will  make  it  evident  to  all,  that 
the  present  weekly  preachings  are  most  injurious  to  the  best  and 
highest  interests  of  the  human  race. 

And  unless  this  superior  workmanship  shall  be  applied  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  it  can  ever  be  efTectually  weU 
done  afterwards.  When  your  children  have  been  put  into  an  ill- 
formed  mould  from  infancy,  and  thereby  forced  to  acquire  irrational 
feelings  for  their  fellows,  erroneous  ideas  and  notions  respecting 
their  own  powers,  and  bad  habits,  which  tenaciously  adhere  to  them^ 
it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  you  can  undo  that,  except  by  some  acci- 
dental occurrence,  which  has  been  so  unfortunately  done  at  the  most 
important  period  of  the  child^s  life,  for  giving  the  best  form  to  hi& 
character. 

You  have  heard  much  from  my  fric^nd,  Mr.  Campbell,  of  the  genius 
and  tendency  of  the  christian  faith  and  religion.  He  has  told  you 
what  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  of  iV  from  his  youth  upwards .  And 
he  has  informed  you  what  his  impressix^us  are,  with  as  much  honesty 
as  a  conscientious  Musselman  would  tell  you  of  the  spirit  and  genius 
of  the  Mahometan  faith  and  religion.  For  the  Mahometans  and 
Hindoos  are  as  conscientious  in  their  belief,  and  as  tenacious  of  the 
superiority  of  their  religion,  as  Mr^  Campbell,  or  any  christian  in 
Christendom,  can  be  of  theirs.  Ami  have  they  not  as  much  faith  as 
the  members  of  any  other  religion? 

But  the  conscientiousness  or  tenacity  of  the  Pagan,  Jew,  Hindoo, 
Christian,  or  Mahometan,  do  not  add  one  c^rain  to  the  argument  in 
favor  of  the  divine  origin  or  truth  of  either.  They  prove  only  the  divine 
origin  and  truth  of  the  fiflh  law  of  human  nature;  and  the  value, 
beyond  price,  which  it  will  become  to  the  world,  when  it  shall  bo^ 
regenerated  and  born  again,  and  it  shall  cease  to  be  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  as  isdmost  all  Christendom,  a&  the  other  portions  of  the  worl^ 
ore  at  present. 

We  shall  presently  see  how  these  laws  of  nature  harmonize  and 
explain  each  other,  and  their  applicability  to  all  the  business  and 
duties  of  life. 

Did  Mr.  Campbell  explain  to  you  the  spirit  and  gepius  of  the 
christian  system?  I  listened  to  him  with  all  the  attentir>n  in  my 
power;  and  then  I  contrasted^^  in  my  mind|  the  ceal  effects  produced  in 
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i^istendom  1»y  that  spirit  and  genius.    Because,  my  friends,  it  id 
"^by  the  fruits  that  ye  shall  know  them.'' 

The  mode  of  judging  of  the  tree  hy  its  fruit,  is  alone  the  one  I 
adopt,  when  I  examine  the  spirit  and  genius  of  any  religion,  of  any 
government,  of  any  code  of  laws,  or  any  of  the  institutions  which 
How  from  them.  And  by  this  guide  1  have,  without  prejudice  or 
favor,  compared  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  christian  mysteries, 
miracles,  fables,  and  dogmas,  with  their  fruits;  and  by  their  fruits,  so 
abundantly  growing  around  me  in  every  direction,  1  have  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  tree  from  the  blossom  to  the  root. 

And  what  have  I  found  this  tree,  of  two  thousand  years'  growth^ 
to  produce,  in  every  soil  in  which  it  has  been  planted  ?  Abundance 
of  insincerity  and  deception;  for  the  whole  life  of  a  christian  is  a 
continued  striving  in  opposition  to  his  nature,  and  therefore,  of  ne- 
cessity he  must  be  a  hypocrite.  It  is  notorious  over  Asia  and  Africa, 
that  there  is  so  little  truth  in  a  christian,  that  little  or  no  faith  is 
placed  in  what  he  may  say  or  do.  But  to  come  nearer  home — show 
me  -a  man  or  woman  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  whose  daily  life  is 
not  a  perpetual  lie  to  his  or  her  profession.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
It  is  necessarily  so ;  and  no  one  can  avoid  this  consequence,  with- 
out being  so  unnatural  as  not  to  partake  of  human  nature.  It  is 
the  natural  fruit  of  the  tree.  It  is  the  spirit,  the  genius,  the  neces* 
sary  tendency  of  Christianity;  and  therefore  the  individuals,  who 
have  been  compelled  to  receive  it,  are  objects  of  our  greatest  com* 
passion. 

Other  fruits  of  this  tree  are,  pride  and  spiritual  pride,  among  many 
other  kinds  of  it,  and  envy  and  jealousy. 

My  friends,  do  you  know  any  pride  of  wealth,  of  birth,  of  con- 
nexions ;  any  spiritual  pride,  any  pride  of  learning,  or  personal  pride, 
in  this  city?  Do  you  know  any  who  envy  the  advantages  possessed, 
or  which  they  suppose  to  be  possessed,  by  others?  Or  do  you  know 
any  who  are  jealous  of  their  neighbor's  superiority,  or  of  their  feel- 
ings for  others  in  preference  to  themselves?  If  you  do,  these  are  the 
genuine  fruits  of  this  tree;  and  you  well  know  they  superabound 
»n'ery  where. 

Other  fruits  of  this  sarao  tree  are,  ignorance  and  presumptio«, 
mo?<t  peculiarly  combined. 

Huve  you  any  ignorant  among  you,  who  know  nothing  of  them- 
selves, and  very  little  of  nature ;  who  yet  imagine  themselves  to  bo 
God^'s  elect;  and  who,  in  consequence,  look  down  upon  their  fellow 
beings  as  though  they  were  not  of  the  same  species,  and  say,  "Stand 
aloof,  for  I  am  more  holy  than  tkou^" 

This  again  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  tree.  Religiows  wars,  mas- 
sacres, and  persecutions  for  conscience  sake,  are  also  some  of  its 
fruit ;  and  these  have  been  shed  abundantly  all  over  Christendom. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  me  what  any  system  will  do  when  carried 
into  practice,  whilst  I  have  its  practical  results  before  me ;  whilst  I 
see  what  it  has  produced  in  the  pasty  and  what  it  is  producing  in  the 
present  time — what  it  produces  torday^  and  wh^it  it  must  |>yocluce 
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during  tlie  continuance  of  ihe  practice  among  men.  From  the  facts 
and  reasonings  thus  obtained,  it  is  most  evident,  that  if  the  christian 
doctrin&s  were  to  continue  to  form  your  characters  for  ten  thousand 
years,  they  wouhl  make  you,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  worse  tlian 
you  are  to-day;  for  they  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  incon- 
gruous, when  compared  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  o^row- 
iiig  experience  of  the  world.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrines 
which  the  gospel  enforces  upon  the  young  and  tender  mind,  every 
generation,  if  it  can  l>e  supposed  possible  that  these  doctrinei=,  in 
opposition  to  experience,  could  continue  to  influence  Ihem,  must 
become  more  and  more  irrational.  For  as  the  world  advances  in 
knowledge  and  experience,  the  profbssing  christian  must  necessa- 
rily become  either  more  hypocritical,  or  more  ignorant.  And  from 
this  simple  cause,  I  doubt  whether,  since  the  days  of  Christ's  first 
appearing,  there  ever  was  a  time  of  more  hypocrisy,  over  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  than  at  Uie  present.    . 

i  know  the  world  cannot  help  being  wbat  it  is:— you  cannot 
help  being  what  you  are.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  overwhelming 
circumstances  which  now  exist,  religious  societies  are  now  every 
where  a  cheat  from  beginning  to  end.  Owing  to  the  certain  inform- 
ation I  have  derived  from  the  casket,  I  can  easily  discover  that  your 
looks,  your  words,  and  your  actions  arc  continually  opposed  to  each 
other. 

Do  not  be  offended,  my  friends,  nor  e?uppose  I  speak  in  anger,  or 
with  the  intention  to  offend  you.  So  far  from  being  angry,  I  feel  the 
utmost,  the  most  sincere  compassion  for  you,  and  all  who  are,  like 
you,  under  the  influence  of  any  religious  delusion. 

i  do  not  attach  a  particle  of  blame  to  one  of  you.     Poss<;*r»sing 
the  knowledge  contained  in  this  casket,  and  the  charity  which  it 
Ifiecessarily  compels  me  to  have  for  every  human  being,  how  can  I , 
Jjlame  you?     Do  I  not  know,  with  the  greatest  certainty,  how  the 
.character  of  each  has  been  formed  for  him  from  infancy. 

My  friends,  every  one  admits— ^ven  your  sacred  books  teach,  that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  judging  fairly  of  any  tree,  save  by  its  fruits. 
I,  therefore,  judge  of  Christianity  by  the  bitter  fruits  which  it  has 
produced  wheresoever  it  has  been  planted , 

My  friends^  I  have  had  time  only  to  polish  some  parts,  and  those 
imperfectly,  of  the  contents  of  this  casket,  as  you  have  witnessed. 
This  afternoon,  I  shall  be  prepared  witli  some  more  of  it,  and  I  will 
endeavor  to  produce  as  much  as  will  occupy  our  attention  from 
four  to  five  o'clock.  Seeing  the  course  Mr.  Campbell  has  ado}>ted, 
I  wish  to  have  time  tp  du  equal  justice  to  the  subject  v^hich  I  aidvc- 
cate.  I  do  not  like  to  depend  solely  upon  the  accidental  ideas  which 
may  arise  when  I  address  you,  without  any  preparation.  For  as 
I  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject,  its  importance  continually  gro^\s 
upon  me.  Having  proceeded  thus  far  in  attempts  to  open  a  new 
light  in  this  city,  as  it  must  be  to  many  of  you,  I  am  tlie  most  desi- 
rous not  to  leave  you  partially  informed  respecting  il.  I  wish  to  dt> 
justice,  in  this  case,  to  the  S'll^jcct,  to  vou,  uud  to  the  niiiliuii:^  lo 
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whom  these  records  will  be  transmitted .  I  therefore  trust,  that  it  w3l 
uot  be  too  inconvenient  to  the  gentlemen  who  sit  as  m(>derators,  to 
allow  time  sufficient  to  do  that  which  it  would  be  most  improper  to 
leave  undone.  I  could  not  begin  to  reply  to  Mr.  C.  until  he  had 
linishcd  his  elaborate  argument  and  his  long  chain  of  documents, 
which  have  occupied  one  half  more  time  than  I  required  to  place 
my  views  before  you, — and  he  speaks,  as  you  may  notice,  three 
words  for  two  of  mine.  I  mean  not,  however,  to  occupy  your 
time  with  words  without  corresponding  ideas,  as  must  be  done  in 
all  cases  in  which  much  is  spoken  on  the  subject  of  any  religion. 
Tor  the  mysteries  of  religion  can  be  made  to  pass  current  only  when 
many  wonls  are  used  to  confound  the  understanding  of  the  hearers, 
by  no  definite  meaning  being  attached  to  them.  AVhen  the  deepest 
prejudices  of  mankind  have  to  be  uprooted,  there  must  be  substantial 
ideas  for  each  word  to  represent,  and  ideas,  too.  that  are  perfectly 
ronsistent  with  each  other,  or  I  shall  have  no  chance  of  making 
the  permanent  impression  I  intend.  1  have  promised,  that  when  I 
shall  have  finished  this  part  of  the  discussion,  if  Mr.  Campbell,  or 
any  other  individual,  shall  discover  one  error,  or  one  inconsistency, 
in  the  principles  and  system  which  I  advocate,  I  will  give  up  the 
whole  contest.  For  should  one  error  be  found,  I  shall  be  convinced 
I  have  been  deceived ;  for  where  there  is  inconsistency,  there  cannot 
bo  truth.     At  present  I  say  no  more. 

[Here  some  conversation  took  place  between  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Campbell.     Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  mould  be  prepared  to  proceed 
rith  his  afternoon* s  address,  after  Mr.  C.  had  replied,  as  he  wished 
,o  do,  to  w/uit  he  had  offend  this  morning. Y^ 

Mr.  Owen  resumed.  I  am  sure  wc  arc  all  greatly  indebted  to 
ihe  moderators,  who  have  attended  liere  so  pimctiiaily  day  by  dav. 
They  have  given  us  already  so  mucli  of  their  time,  that  I  can  readily 
suppose  it  will  be  inconvenient  for  them  to  continue  their  attendance 
jnuch  longer.  I  have  done  all  that  seemed  to  me  desirable,  to  curtail 
the  duration  of  this  discussion.  My  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  no  doubt, 
doenied  it  of  great  importance  to  place  before  the  public  all  his 
notions  of  the  system  in  which  he  has  been  trained;  and  it  has  been 
(he  extraordinary  length  of  my  friend's  erudite  exposition,  (duiiii^ 
the  utterance  of  which  I  was  under  the  necessity  to  remain  silent,) 
that  lias  taken  up  so  much  of  the  time. 

But,  my  friends,  there  is  another  view  of  this  subject.  The  sys- 
tl'Uis  which  I  have  to  oppose  are  of  several  thousand  year's  standing. 

•This  conversalioa  was  to  this  effect. — Mr.  C.  asked  Mr.  Chairman  whether 
Mr.  Owen  had  a  right  to  change  the  times  of  adjournment,  and  whether  his 
htiVJng  adjourned  to  10  o'clock  this  morning  was  not  contrary  to  our  original 
siipulations — Moreover,  said  Mr.  C.  I  would  ask  whether  Mr.  Owen  should  be 
allowed  time  to  retire  to  write  speeches  as  circumstances  may  require;  and 
whether  we  must  wait  here  from  day  to  day,  so  long  as  Mr.  Owen  can  write 
new  essays  upon  the  twelve  ** Divine  laws  of  human  nature;"  adjourning  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  suit  his  writing  convenience?  Mr.  Owen's  recalhng  the 
motion  to  adjourn  till  four  o'clock  and  promising  to  be  prepared  at  three^ 
picventcd  a  reply  fiom  the  board. 
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^'i^ey  have  been  supported,  during  these  thousand  years,  by  millioris 
of  ihinisters,  who  have  been  paid,  in  that  time,  enormous  sums  to 
instruct  the  population  in  vnriousi  countries. — and  for  more  than  a 
hundt'ed  in  this. 

Otn  it  be  expected,  then,  that  in  a  fe.w  dnvs,  or  rather  in  little 
tno^  tluin  one, — ^for,  during:  this  discussion.  T  iiavo  spoken  but  (ifleer\ 
hours, — £  can  un^ssocuite  in  your  miuds  all  the  ideas  thus  derived 
from  past  <Ml^es — ideas  which  have  been  instil lod  into  your  minds 
with  so  Q^uch  care,  from  your  birth?  Is  it  to  l>c  oxpoctcil,  I  ask  you, 
my  Abends,  that>  in  a  few  hours,  I  can  coinl>at  and  put  to  flight  all 
the  host  of  errors  which  have  been  accumulating  for  thousands  of 
years,  when,  by  (lie  fundamental  lawi^  of  human  nature  we  are 
compelled  to  retain  early  impressions  with  great  tenacity  ? 

Although  such  a  result  no  one  would  anticipate,  I  have  yet  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  omnipotence  ot  truth.  I  care  not  what 
obstacles  may  l)e  placed  in  its  way :  whatever  they  arc,  I  expect  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  will  be  overcome.  If,  on  the  present  occasion, 
)  shall  not  be  allowed  time  for  the  full  performance  of  the  task  I  wish 
to  accomplish,  I  trust  it  shall  be  so  executed,  within  whatever  time 
is  now  to  be  allowed  bcf<>re  the  discussion  tcruiinate^,  that  what  I  put 
upon  record  will  bo  sufhcient  to  induce  those  who  have  not  yet  been 
taught  to  reflect  upon  these  subjects,  to  begin  to  think  for  themselves. 
I  can  hardly  believe,  that  there  can  he  awi  wish  that  this  subject 
should  not  be  as  fully  heard  on  one  side,  as  it  has  been  on  the  other; 
or  that  what  remains  to  be  said  on  my  part  should  not  be  said  in  the 
best  manner. 

But)  my  friendS)  I  find  that  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occasions, 
we  must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
round us.  To  these  circumstances  I  must  yield,  as  we  are  all  obliged 
to  do,  when  we  cannot  change  those  in  which  we  are  involved.  "  It 
seems  the  circumstances  which  limit  this  debate  cannot  now  be 
easily  changed.  I  must,  therefore,  submit  to  the  audience  the 
remainder  of  what  I  intend  to  say,  without  having  time  to  do  all  the 
justice  to  the  subject,  which  its  high  practical  iuiportance  deserves. 

These  debates  are  familiar  to  Mr-  C.  and  he  has  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  public  speaking  week  afler  week,  or  rather  day  by  day,  for 
many  years.  I  am  obliged  to  tliink  well  what  1  say,  before  I  give  it 
utterance.  It  is  always  necessary,  but  now  peculiarly  so,  for  me, 
oiler  the  engagement  I  have  made,  to  take  care  that  there  shall  bo 
no  inconsistency  in  any  thing  I  may  say.  I  have  only  to  regret, 
that  what  I  may  speak  is  not  likely  to  be  so  well  digested,  as  that 
which  I  should  write  at  more  leisure.  But  as  I  now  must  be  gov- 
erned in  what  I  shall  say,  to  the  termination  of  this  discussion,  by 
the  impube  of  the  moment,  I  trust  that  the  ideas  and  expression^ 
which  may  arise,  when  I  address  you  in  the  afternoon,  will  be  equsd 
to  the  emergency. 

Adjourned  to  moot  at  three  o'clock,  when  the  discussion  is  to  be 
closed. 
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Tuesday  afternoon,  fllst  AprU,  1829/ 
Mr.  Campbell  rises. 

-Mr.  Chairman — Public  attention  and  curiosity  have  been  mucfi 
*\xcit».Hl  From  the  first  proposal  of  this  discussion  even  up  to  the 
prcsont  moment.  On  Mr.  Owen^s  first  appearance  in  this  country 
<•'.!••  expcctiitions  were  raised  to  an  unusual  degree.  Oonung  direct 
from  one  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  in  the  world;  having 
♦ra  versed  the  British  Isles,  and  visited  several  places  on  the  contineoi 
f»f  l^xurope;  professing  to  have  discovered  very  great  errors  in  the 
present  order  of  society,  and  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  new  modify 
the  world,  by  some  very  rational  changes,  resulting  from  the  march 
of  mind  and  the  progress  of  science ;  our  expectations  were  very 
much  raised,  and  we  bade  the  benevolent  visitant  a  hearty  welcome 
to  our  sliore?.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances  Mr.  Owen  was 
received  by  the  good  citizens  of  these  United  States.  He  was  treated 
with  all  the  liberality  of  our  republican  institutions. 

fn  his  first  addresses  he  was  cautious  and  reserved  on  the  subject 
of  rel i gion .     It  is.Jrue,Jndeed* .  tl^at  frnm  thf  ^^t  address  which  1 
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into  the  golden  chalice  whichne'prBsentefflo  the  American  people. 
Btrr  ior  some^filflgli^  wau  a  little  cautioufi. — He  became  bold;  an<3 
iinally,  as  large  as  life,  he  appeared  the  advocate  of  irreligion,  or  no 
relio;i(>ii — and,  like  all  his  brotherhood  in  France,  he  talked  much  of 
reason,  and  common  sense.  Philosophy  too,  (most  abused  .word,) 
wns  pcdorod  ^as  the  patron  goddess  of  the  whole  scneme.  All  this,  too, 
ii-ij^'  oiitci]  with  a  good  moral  exterior,  uncommon  mildness  and  sua- 
.iiy  tl*  temper,  procured  for  Mr.  Owen,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
'■'uuvins  of  v.ortlt.h,)  a  defri-ee  of  respect  and  courtesy,  which  would 
ii')t  hfive  been  bhowu  to  the  system  in  the  person  of  almost  any  other 
at^vocate,  nnd  still  less  in  the  person  of  one  who  should  have  exhibi- 
lod  the  moro  natural  and  the  more  usual  tendency  of  the  system  in  his 
o\vn  comHict. 

B\it  ad'led  to  a-1  th^'=<5  it  was  published  ihr  and  wide  that  Mr.  Owen 
V.  as  a  ofentleman  of  (he  most  e^ensive  reading,  great  research,  a  first 
rate  politic  xl  economist,  and  profoundly  acquainted  with  every  thing 
eonnccted  with  the  political,  religious,  and  economical  systems, 
prr.ctices,  and  relations  of  mankind.  He  seemed  to  understand 
i'vorv  thmiT  relative  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  declaimed  and  wrote, 
more  profoundly  than  any  person  else — ond  from  the  plenary  confi- 
dence, and  the  air  of  infallibility  which  decorated  his  ratiocinationvS, 
('eduction'^,  and  proofs,  all  were  almost  afraid  to  call  any  of  his 
dogmas  in  question.  Progressing  thus,  specious  in  his  philosophy, 
and  the  perfect  gentleman  in  his  manners,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  found  many  disciples  and  admirers  in  all  parts  of  the 
eotmtry,  whithersover  he  turned  his  course.  He  attempted  to  organ- 
ize societies  among  us,  and  to  set  on  foot  a  new  order  of  things.  Bui 
relifiion  impedes  his  progress,  and  finally  it  absorbs  all  his  energies 
and  those  of  his  friends.  It  is  combatted  on  new  principles,  as  ii 
did  appear,  and  was  threatened  to  be  prostrated  by  r^a^on  and  ifcfe/ic*. 
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The  old  artillery  of  liffh  Deists  nnd  petty  cavillers  were  all  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  nothing  but  the  apparatus  of  good  logic  and  genuine  philo- 
sophy were  to  be  employed  by  Mr.  Owen  in  pulling  down  all  the 
religions  of  the  world.  And  now  our  ears  have  heard,  and  our  eyes 
have  seen  the  while  stren*rth  of  this  new  armament  against  the  faith. 
This  discassion  will,  I  think,  be  a  new  and  no  ordinary  confirma- 
tion of  the  faith  of  christians.  Mr.  Owen,  the  cool  philosopher,  the 
great  ]K>]itical  economist,  the  univereal  reader,  the  extensive  traveller, 
the  shrewd  and  lo£ricaI  thinker,  after  surveying  the  productions  of 
six  tliousand  years,  a|>pears  with  the  maturity  of  almost  three  score 
years,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  time,  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of 
all  the  sceptics  of  Greece,  Rome,  England,  and  America,  selects 
tlie  most  puissant  weapons,  and  chooses  the  best  mode  of  attack, 
which  all  his  reading,  observation,  and  experience  could  de- 
vise. You  have  heard  it,  my  friends,  you  have  seen  it  all  in  twelve 
principles,  all  poised  upon  one  metaphysical  question.  This  is  the 
dos  pou  sto  of  Archimedes.  Here  Mr.  Owen  places  the  fulcrum 
for  his  puissant  lever  which  is  to  raise  the  human  family  from  all  the 
superstitions  good  and  bar!,  and  from  all  political  degradation,  from 
poverty,  ignorance  and  suffering.  This  is  "the  ^^swnmum  honum^'^ 
'5the  philosophers  stone*' — the  old  doctrine  of  Epicurus  in  modern 
broad  cloth. 

Now  it  is  lawfully  to  be  presumed,  that  Mr.  Owen  has  taken  the 
strongest  ground  which  can  be  taken  upon  the  sceptical  hypotheses. 
He  has  seen  where  all  his  predecessors  hay*)  bf.en  foiled;  and  there- 
f^ire  selects  the  ark  of  safety,  the  impregnable  fortress,  the  strongest 
tQwer  whirji  his  imagination  and  reason  could  grasp. — Forth  comes 
the  essay  which  you  have  heard.  ^Fhis  is  the  cream  of  fifty  years 
reading,  travelling,  studying,  conversing  with  minds  of  the  "best 
.cajibre."  Arrayed  in  the  majesty  of  twelve  propr)sitions,  which  will 
.ecpally  suit  the  horse  and  his  rider.  JMr.  Owen  appears  brandishing 
the  sixths  the  fatal  sixth,  which  like  a  two  edged  sword  is  to  cut  off 
9U.  the  heads  of  all  the  priests" and  kings  jn  the  world. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  were  glad  to  ^oe  Mr.  Owen  take  such  high 
ground.  First,  because  he  made  Thomas  Paine,  Gibbon,  cum  muUis 
aUiSf  wit^  ail  the  old  sceptics,  a  set  of  simpletons  and  drivelling 
philosophers.  And  next,  because  he  was  all  for  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, which  no  intelligent  christian  ever  feared — ^We  met  him  oil  his 
own  Jive  propositions  on  which  he  defied  the  world.  You  however 
heard  the  contents  of  Mr.  Owen's  logic  upon  these  premises.  And 
you  have  seen  what  he  has  ofiered  in  defence  of  them.  It  would  be  only 
a  species  of  insult  to  the  good  sense  of  any  hearer  of  this  discussion 
to  state  again  that  Mr.  Owen  has  only  repeated  over  and  over  the 
.same  dogmas;  and  that  he  has  in  every  instance  refused  joining  issue 
.either  upon  his  own  propositions  or  mine.  He  has  met  all  sorts  of 
..argument  by  mere  assertions,  by  mere  declamation. 

Regarding  Mr.  Owen  as  the  present  magnjus  Apollo  of  scepticism, 
as  a  man  of  great  res^on  and  philosophy,  we  did  most  certainly  ex- 
pect that  he  would  reason  and  not  merely  assert — that  he  would  not 
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at  last,  when  foilc«l  in  argumejjt,  descend  into  the  raijks  of  thng© 
little  spirits,  who  strut  about  in  the  pomposity  of  two  or  three  witi- 
<'i>ms  or  sneer?,  which  tliey  have  heard  and  retail  from  some  infidel 
a;)oslle.  Nay,  indeed,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  Mr.  Owen  talking  in 
the  ribaldry  of  these  little  demagogues  of  infidelity,  who  talk  about 
Eve,  and  the  apple,  and  the  serpent;  about  the  virgin  Mary,  and 
Joseph,  with  a  sort  oi  significant  grin,  expressing  the  great  detesta- 
tion of  their  great  little  souls  against  such  fables! 

There  is  nothing  proof  against  these  Parthian  missiles,  that  ther- 
vanquished  Parthian  throws  behind  him  on  his  retreat  from  the  pur- 
suing conqueror,  I  could,  without  pretending  to  any  ^nius  in  this 
way,  turn  every  virtue  in  the  world  to  ridiculc,and  laugh  out  of  coun- 
tenance the  gravest  and  best  man  that  ever  lived. — Only,  as  the 
great  Warburton  said,  "put  a  fool's  coat  upon  a  philosopher  or  a  saint, 
and  you  may  under  this  covering  laugh  him  down,"  Call  braveryj 
temerity;  call  gencrositi/j  prodigality;  call  wisdom^  gravity;  cdl 
Jwnesfy^  simplicity;  and  good  Tiianners,  fopper}';  and  the  work  is 
done.  So  the  atheist  ridicules  the  idea  of  God.  A  pretty  world 
this,  to  come  from  a  rational  first  cause!  Talk  not  of  wisdom 
v.hile  ycm  see  so  much  folly  in  the  universe!  Only  see  the  waste 
of  water  and  the  waste  of  land ;  only  look,  says  he,  how  many  half 
Ik'^tuu  operations,  and  how  many  unfinished  enterprizes  there  are. 
liOuk  at  the  deformities  and  the  irregularities,  and  the  maladapta- 
tions  every  where.  Talk  not  ofgoodness^  says  the  ridicy|}ling  athe- 
ist; dont  yon  see  poisons  lurking  in  your  fields  and  gardens — pesti- 
iciice  and  death  stealing  upon  you  in  the  invisible  miasmata?  Talk 
liot  oC  jv^tlce;  see  the  good  man  punished  for  his  virtue,  and  the 
^.  ichcil  rewarded  for  his  vice,  &c.  &c.  So  the  idea  of  God  is 
i  lughed  out  of  the  world  by  the  atheists.  Tell  me  the  virtue  I  can- 
not caricature  and  render  ridiculous.  I  will  call  humility,  mean- 
:ie?s;  charity,  pride  or  ostentation,  and  ther,  under  such  a  garb,  laugh 
•h^m  out  of  society. 

is  there  any  way  of  proving  in  a  court  of  law,  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
or  Oiivcjr  Cromwell  once  lived  ?  If  there  be,  the  same  sort  of  evidence 
will  pi  t»ve  in  a  court  of  law,  that  all  the  gospel  facts  are  true.  But 
llioro  is  as  much  wit  in  a  pedlar's  telling  you  to  prove  how  many 
\ar(]s  arc  in  a  given  web,  by  weighing  it  m  scales,  or  by  putting  it 
into  a  bushel,  as  there  is  ir;  Mr.  Owen's  telling  you,  you  cannot  prove 
the  -rospel  facts  in  a  court  of  law. 

His  Adam  and  Eve,  the  apple  and  serpent  puns  are  very  puissant 
weapons  in  his  armor;  and  his  representing  the  imbecility,  or  folly, 
or  malevolence  of  the  Deity,  in  giving  birth  to  the  present  state  of 
things,  are  all  in  unison  with  the  nice  discernment,  good  taste,  and 
fine  feelings,  of  the  champion  of  scepticism.  The  human  body,  and 
a!l  its  organs,  internal  and  external,  by  the  same  logic  could  be 
nhown  to  be  ridiculous.  Call  it  an  animal  machine  and  then  erm- 
ine it  in  detail.  You  may  then  laugh  at  yourselves,  as  we  might  con- 
ceive an  actor  would,  who  had  assumed  a  character  which  did  tfOt 
suit  him. 
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But,  my  friends,  I  cannot  but  admire  the  inOucnce  which  chris- 
■tianity  has  now  exhibited  in  you.     In  speaking  oi*  the  Christian  re- 
ligion this  morning,  as  on  other  occasions,  Mr.  Owen  has  severely 
tested  the  influence  of  chrisuanily  upon  us.     He  has  tried  our  chris- 
tian patience  and  forbearance  to  the  utmost.     I  feel  a  degree  of  pride 
lo  see  you  bear  these  indignities  with  so  much  patience.     The&e  in- ; 
suits  were  all  gratuitous,  and  ill-timed,  too,  if  there  be  any  time  for 
insults      When  I  was  laying  before  you  the  historic  evidences  of 
Christianity,  if  Mr.  Owen  had  any  objection  to  any  of  the  historic 
facts,  testimonies  ,or  proofs  adduced,  then  was  the  time  to  have  made  I 
his  objections.     But  it  is  an  easy  method  of  refuting  any  argument,  \ 
to  sap  it  is  impertinent,  or  inconclusive ;  to  call  any  document  sl  fable,  \ 
a  legend;  and  to  represent  the  most  credible  testimony  in  the  world  as  j 
a  story yB,  fiction.     This  is  a  wholesale  way  of  rebutting  all  argument  H 
and  proof,  and  I  am  much  disappointed  to  find  the  boasted  reason  of   ] 
the  sceptical  heroes,  compelled  to  adopt  this  miserable  subterfuge  of 
the  poorest  drivellers,  ^ho  have  not  sense  to  know  when  a  point  is  1 
proved,  or  when  a  conclusion  is  fairly  drawn  from  just  premises.    Mr. 
Owen  arrogates  too  much  for  a  philosopher.     He  puts  himself  in  the 
Pope^?  chair,  and  makes  his  say  50,  his  ipse  dixit j  go  as  far  as  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  ever  claimed  for  himself.     I  have  never  heard  so  few 
therefm-esy  so  few  UlaiiDe  particles  in  as  much  reading  as  in  Mr. 
Owen's  speeches. 

But  after  all  Mr  Owen's  great  reading  and  research,  there  is  one 
book  which  he  has  not  often  read,  and  which  above  all  others  he  ought 
(^even  to  aUackit  sttccesifully)  oflen  to  have  read.  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  this  IS  the  Bible.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he  told  me  he  read  i' 
some  two  or  three  times  when  an  infant  at  school — but  what  of  that 
At  this  I  am  astonished.  How  dare  any  man  attack  a  book,  of  such 
high  pretensions,  from  a  school-boy-reading  of  it  \  But  this  is  i 
unison  with  the  sceptical  school.  Thomas  Faine  wrote  against  the 
Bible  from  recollections,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  much  read 
it.  David  Hume  acknowledged,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  he 
had  never  seriously  read  the  New  Testament  through.  I  have  never 
to  this  hour,  met  with  a  sceptic,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  th 
Holy  Scriptures,  or  who  had  in  his  writings  evinced  that  he  had  given  j 
them  a  close  or  critici*!  examination.  If  it  were  lawful  thus  to  retort; 
upon  Mr.  Owen,  [  would  engage  to  prove  that  his  opposition  tochris-j 
tianity  is  predicated  upon  his  ignorance  of  it,  instead  of  its  being  predi-i 
cated  upon  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  in  his  sense,  or  as  he  pre-*^ 
«umes. 

•  Mr.  Owen's  logic  reads  thus :  I  have  read  five  hours  per  diem  for 
.  twenty-five  years.  I  have  explored  all  the  systems  of  government, 
political  economy,  and  of  religion  for  forty  years.  I  have  visited 
many  countries.  I  have  early  discovered  the  influence  which  the 
doctrines  oi  free-mil  have  upon  the  advocates  of  this  system.  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  the  greatest  minds  of  the  present  dayj — there- 
fare^  (pardon  this  one  therefore,)  all  religions  are  false.  Moses  was 
-an  astrologer,  a  sorceTer,  or  what  you  please;  the  passage  of  Israel 
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Ahmigh  the  !tad  Sett  «Dd  dw  ndraclei  laid  to  ivmi||ftl% 

/jRgypt,  are  mere  legends;  all  the  prophets  and  apoatbs  w«»e  jiwpffi»f 
I  tors,    Ycsy  from  my  eaqperieoce  and  observation^  aft- idUoHMi  nig^ 
to  be  proved  by  arithmetic,  and  when  we  come  to  B^dv^  tt^^eridimr 
ces,  they  areas  absurd  as  ooeidus  one^eqiial  three.    Thisia^W  JiiK 
oflus  logic;  and  the  odierb as  fi»l]ow8.  IsayjtoablipdmaiuTEWs.j^ 
la  piece  c^Hiue  clodi — I  ioaH  believe  you,  9ir,  be  fejplffis*    llliyrt  •  J* 
^a9k---H^  answers,  it  does  not  SM^  £|iM>-*I  dk>  iMt  ib^ 
-^'cannot  fed  it  bhie.    All  this  may  be  tniie;  t^  aU  thin  mU-wilrf 
prove  that  it  ia  not  blue.    But  vipon  mh  bgic  ones  llr..Owf(iM«9-' 
frarthe  inroof  of  his  five  pontioqfk  -r  a 

(^.  If  Bfr.  Qwen^s  experience  is  to  be  relied  iipoa  by  us,  hodajaaajthia^ 
very  same  sort  of  &idi  from  ns  that  the  Apoirtla  Fanl  ^aiitM^) 
and  witlkNit  afinfding  ns  any  evidence.  And  swely  Ml  ha(«e  fafr  • 
nitely  mpro  reason  to  raly  upon  the  leslimooy  of  Palil  in  aMestaliafl'^ 
of  lid^jMle /mIi^  than  iipon  the  lestinMmy  of  Mr.  Ch^ 
of  his  ^pmiom§  .J  Utalf,  and  I  um^  are  very  difiatent  sqg||ru^ 
evidence  open  matmsef  fiieC,  ^ ,  tf^i 

Mr.  Owen  nu||bt  thin|^  ftem  bis  mode  of  reasoning 
tanttif  the  torridsQoe^who  iiroiildnotlielievBhimthuwa^^ 
the  CHuo  river  so  hard  and  firm,  that  wagMns  ana  hcHsesp^ 
its  sor&cef  or  that  the  inhabitant  of  Ic%nd,  who  would  not  S( 
him  that  diere  were  men  as  l^k  as  jet  in  Vixginia— ^I  say,  Wj   ^ 
tiiink  each  persons  very  incredulous;  and  yet,  iipon  bis  own'  {fflnei^ 
pies,  thev  could  not  believe  him  because  they  had  no  such  experi- 
ence.*   \  presume  the  absurdity  of  this  species  of  reasomng  has ' 
already  been  made  apparent  to  the  dullest  capacity.    We  do  not  sup  • 
pose  that  Mr.  Owen's  experience  is  equal  to  set  aside  any  single  fact 
well  attested,  of  an  ordinary  or  extraoidinary  character,  and  still  less 
equal  to  disprove  any  faet  which  occurred  two  thousand  years  ago. 


i.j-rf(t 


as  it  is  pr^ifie.  Tvfaen  men  baveTiasonedi^^^oDgly/gnd  carri^^^ 
a  point  by  a  veryjHpwefluTdttacK  upon  tiie  bmoaik  UndeiSTafiffiiigj  if^^y 
may  be  aJlowea  to  slacRen ibe  reins  uponjibg^r  pag8iogs.ajid  tft  ya^gfi 
some  appeal  to  ihe/if^awa  Ar  feelings  ot'lhe-iuofeacerBi^^^ 
poses  a  case  very  unlike  that  before  us.  Mr.  Owen  commenced  his 
ridicule  before  be  had  weaJkeaed  the  ^th  of  a  single  soul  in  the  audir 
ence.  Andy  indeed^^Xjaausi-tellyQu  - thatj  have  never  felt  sa  vfi^fii^ 
disgusted  at^the  spirit  of  infidehtyj^as  in  hearing  this  last  speec)^ 

J[rom]^MK]Dwen.'"j[^^ 
wayjtnaT-app^^        I  could  not  but  think  of,  I  could  not  but  remeii^. 

'ber,  while  he  was  uttering  tiiose  scoils,  an  anecdote  which  I  heard  91 
few  days  ago  from  a  citizen  of  this  city,  concerning  a  Dr.  PatterSQfli. 
of  England.    This  bold  and  impious  sceptic  riding  out  in  harvest 

*It  is  sfddibftt  tbe  king  of  Siam  ordeiied  tb«  Dutch  aaWgatxH*,  who  aaterted 
that  water  in  Holland  oocaskmali^y  became  pMssble  for  mea  and  hones,  to-be 
punished  for  lyings— -i^por/er. 
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lime  In  Englwiw^,  was  overtaken  with  his  companions  in  a  violent 
storm  of  wind  and  r.iiii,  which  prostrated  the  harvest  fields  and  seem- 
ed to  blast  tlj^Jiopcs  of  the  husbandmen  of  the  vicinity.  Coming 
into  contact  wit5^<^me  christians,  who  were  probably  talking  of  the 
calamity  v^^  remarked,  *'Only  see  what  sort  of  a  God  you  christians 
worship!  Dont  yon  think  he  ought  to  be  tied  up  and  whipped  fur  send- 
ing such  a  stonn  upon  your  fields  in  this  important  crisis!"  But  this 
saucy  sceptic  was  not  permitted  long  to  pass  unpunished;  [call  it  my 
superstition  if  you  please,]  and  by  a  shower  of  rain  too,  the  God  of 
christians  called  him  to  account.  For  not  long  after,  while  attending 
a  horse-race,  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  coming  up,  compelled  him  and 
his  companions  to  geek  a  shelter.  While  endeavoring  to  escape,  his 
horse  stumbled,  fell,  and  broke  his  master's  neck .  So  departed  this 
life  the  scoffing  Doctor.  But  although  I  doubt  not  many  thousand 
such  occurrences  happen,  I  would  not  draw  a  general  conclusion 
from  them,  and  say,  that  so  it  shall  always  happen.  No,  indeed,  "the 
Lord  knows  liow  to  reserve  the  ungodly  until  the  day  of  judgment  to 
be  punished."  But  to  speak  as  philosophy  authorizes,  it  is  only  in 
the  absence  of  argument,  that  recourse  is  had  to  ridicule;  and  the 
chair  of  the  scoffer  is  never  filled  until  that  of  the  logician  is  vacated. 
ButLwheJl  Mr.  Owen  assails  us^  my  friends,  through  the  medium 

r^£  fMi^  swrtwrinn  diyisjnqp  nnfl   (Ijarprf^g^   ^fla  thcH.he.WPUnds  US  most 

sensibly.  He  has  told  you  yery_plainly,  several  tjipes  in  this  discus- 
sjgp^  tAat  it  was  the_3^dJ5I.M9..CPR^fliciJjig  dogmas  and  rancors  of 
septanan  pride  and  jealousy  that  niiade  him  first  of  aiTl  a  sceptic ;  and 
you  see  this  yet  contirmslijpfj  inTiis  scepticiamr  'R^e  we  are  viilner- 
_^blcL„  Were  it  not  for  the  spirit  and  temper,  as  well  as  for  the  foolish 
and  alSurd  dogmas  of  the  fashionable  systems  of  religion,  the  at- 
tacks of  sceptics  would  ay  ail  no  more  than  the  barkings  of  a  dog  at 
fhe-tuTPmoon.  Even  biere^^however,  his  logic  fails:  for  what  good 
ttiing  under  Ilea ven  has  not  been  abused  and  perverted  by  the  wicked- 
tiess  ©f  man !  And'is ' il  nof  aiiilLxToiff  among^all  reasOners  xqpoh  atT 
subjecfsV'lhrar'gojnan  can  reasonably  make  thea&w^c  ofany  thing  an 
ai:guinbiii!ljTtTi^   against  the  use  of  the  thing,  or  the  thing  itself? 

But  as  the  matter  tes  stood,  and  now  stands,  we  should  have  been 
discouraged  long  since  in  vindicating  the  divine  authority  of  this  re- 
ligion,  had  not  Paul  and  the  other  Apostles  foretold  these  times — 
these  divisions ;  their  rise,  continuance,  and  termmation.  And  although 
it  is  a  feet,  and  an  evidence,  which,  in  itself,  and  abstractly  con- 
sidered, is  very  discouraging;  yet,  when  contemplated  through  the 
daia  which  the  New  Testament  affords,  it  forms  a  very  powerful  evi- 
dence of  the  divine  authenticity  of  this  religion.  To  this  we  have  paid 
sufficient  attention  while  reasoning  upon  the  Apostacyj  and  need  not 
now  repeat  what  was  then  demonstrated ;  namely,  Jhat,  from  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  known,  foreseen,  and  declared,  that  such  an  apostacy 
should,  for  certain  ends  and  purposes,  take  place.  It  has  taken  place, 
and  has  fully  corresponded  with  all  the  predictions  of  its  rise  and 
progress,  and  the  signs  of  its  speedy  destruction  arc  among  the  most 
impressive  signs  of  the  times. 
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The »eee«ily  of  the umonof  all  the  dudgles of  Christ, in j>r<hjr 
In  the  (riunipLaill'*uinl  luiiversnl  sprcaS  oTThe  [jospe]  throughoiil  all 
natiuiii',  wad  diitiiiitlly  decIajaJrirutf  iia  iiifliiimce  i\\S^v  dejiiuied  in 
that-3dimratitg-w»*ef~ol  tbR.rniimJar^oTiS'rltBlfeflm.^a  the  17tii 
^fjuiii{eriif^(hH  ■  '■Neitlier,'"  suid  he,  "pray  F  for  itase  alum.-,  {who 
iinw  Believe'in  rae  und  are  my  Apostlea  to  the  nations,)  km  fuiT 
nil  them  who  will  hcretit^er  believe  nu  raetknytighthe)rtr»timo>m;  that 
tlicy  all  ntaj/  be  one;  Ihul  Ike  vorld  may  belieoe  that  thou  haul  tent 
nw,"  The  universal  cuiiviction  of  the  world  of  the  truth  of  the 
divine  mission  of  Joaua,  is  made  dependefit  on  the  tmiDn  andhanvmif 

pwyww  md  all  triiimphMt  mtcaew  ^cMmS^?jC^|tfaE(iM» 

^^''ao^nnttotiMpxind,  ^(nw  gmwd  of  ohriatMii  ttniiNt,iB 
now  diBoovwed;  aatf  il  baa-  beea  deckrad  ia  this  diaeoMan  tatmit 
thai]  eao^— indfafectlyit  ialme,  batitia-fiu:^  iidhnUa  fiowAoiW 
nnaiHB.    It  ia  Ont—tlM  sWUfm  M(4  U  fa  htJtm00»md  ritilift 

/MfHd a*  mhSifjt  iff  the  ge^JbOa,  «H(twt «b  <i>«n|Wi4s  W» 
MdmtaadMy  l»  c«f«fa  mattm^t^an  ntwiirf  «f J|fi<l^  ai|4'iWt 
—  rfortrflw    of  &cte  wiiBg  uimi  ia»dtehelutmm0—*ai'i^xt 


logical  powers  of  info«atittl  reason^.  A  vward  to  men^  m^kt 
actions,  more  dwn  to  the  strength  of  their  intdleots,  will  eooa  snl»- 
vert  the  metapfayaical  systems  at  post  ages;  and  place  christianily 
Vipon  a  new  footing  in  the  eyes  of  the  wo^d.  This  ie  nottbe  place) 
■tor  the  occasion,  for  minute  espositious  of  these  iteiitiments ;  foullbenr 
rnti  be  given,  and  they  do  now  appear  in  the  publicatiws  of  the|f«y> 
but  30  &r  we  deemed  it  expedient  to  call  up  this  matter,  alike  tb^tM 
('bnsideraUon  of  aflbptica  aiid  of  cliristiaai<.    i 

But  stitl  I  am  very  Sir  from  agreeing  with  Mr.  Owen  that  chrtBtiSji! 

ity,  as  it  is  now  taught^  is  the  greatest  curse  to  mankind.     Mr.  OWeaj 

who  never  speaks  any  thing  but  the  truth,  will  have  to  rebraot  this 

Hssertion.     I-'nr  most  surely  there  are  many  greater  curses  in  the 

nations  of  thi^  world,  than  is  Christianity  to  the  people  of  the  ITnited 

States.     Cretlat  JudJrvs  Amelia,  non  ego.     Apella  the  Jew  may  be- 

lieve  it,  not  I.     It  will  require  more  facts  and  documents  than  Mr. 

Owen  can  command  to  make  good  this  assertion. 

>  I  did  entertain  some  hopes  that  whenMr.  Owen  arose,  he  was  abont 

.'to  ctmcede  that  he  hod  been  mistaken;  that  Christianity  is  What  il 

;  purportsto  be — a  revelation  frOm  God.     I  felt  conscious  that  he  could 

:  not  rebut  the  argoments  in  favor  of  Christianity;  and  did  hope,  as  he' 

•  would  doubtless  find  them  loo  strong  for  him,  ^at  he  would  have-tbe 

\  raiidor  to  retract  the  rash  positiona  he  had  taken. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  1  thought  Mr.  Owen,  of  all  men,  the  mnft  on-' 
likely  to  be  convinced.  I  knew  that  the  circomstances  created  far 
bim  and  by  faim  rendered  his  coavictioa  almost  in^xmible.    Ho  ba 
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been  80  long  the  a|M>stle  of  his  own  tenets,  his  whole  soul  has  been  ^ 
engrossed  in  these  speculations.    He  is  one  of  the  most  cxtraordinarv 
men;  he  cares  not  for  praise;  he  luiows,  he  says,  he  deserves  it  not; 
and,  as  for  fame,  he  has  no  taste  for  it  at  all !    To  these  causes  is  tu 
be  attributed,  perhaps,  his  insensibility  to  the  force  or  power  of  argu- 
ment.   ft.iS-ftQtJT^sonajblejJiat  a  person  >vho  has  ^  .far.  wandered 
firpmj^e  common  sentiments,  feelings,  and,  indeed,  nature  of  the  | 
tfgcie^lSSKP  ieeli  the . Jbrce  _of .  jjguments.    For  my  part,  when  I  \ 
^roJlbe  insensible  of  praise  or  blame,  of  any  difference  other  than 
ttfiUf^  between  virtue  and  vice,  I  shall  then  consider  myself  incapable 
of  distinguishing  the  truth  or  force  of  any  argument.    And,  therefore, 
taking  all  these  things  into  view,  I  do  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Owen 
cannot  bo  convinced. 

There  was,  notwithstanding,  one  good  omen  —one  symptom  of  re- 
turning conviction  in  his  last^  address.  He  qualified  his  denunciation 
of  Christianity  with  these  remarkable  words,  ^^As  it  is  now  taught? 
Ue  did  admit  that  I  had  given  such  an  exhibition  of  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  to  make  it  appear  most  excellent.  My  oppo- 
nent  would  not  venture  to  attack  the  Bible  Christianity,  but  '^christi" 
amtp  as  it  is  now  taught,'''*  But  even  with  this  reservation,  I  cannot 
admit  this  sweeping  denunciation.  Mr.  Owen^s  social  system  has 
never  been  tested;  but  his  materialist  or  atheistical  system  has  been 
tested.  France,  revolutionary  France,  can  tell  the  tale.  Equality 
and  Liberty — no  religion,  no  God,  no  hereafler.  On  the  gates  of  the 
grave  yards  were  inscribed  ^Death  an  Everlasting  Sleep  P^  The  di- 
vision of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days,  because  it  was  of  no  human 
origin,  became  obnoxious  to  the  materialists;  and  nothing  short  of  an 
indiscriminate  obliteration  of  every  vestige  of  Christianity,  even  to 
new-modifying  the  divisions  of  time,  would  satiate  their  deadly  anti- 
pathy against  every  thing  like  religion.  Paris,  in  1789,  under  the 
donj^^tion  of  the  infamous  Ilohespiere  and  his  brethren,  is  a  pretty 
giood  example  of  the  tendency  of  the  no  praiscyno  Iflame  system;  and 
an  admirable  per  contra  to  the  assertion  that  Christianity,  in  its  present 
form,  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  happen  to  any  nation.  J  think 
not  so  bad  as  atheism  when  it  had  the  ascendant,  Mr.  Owen  himself 
being  judge. 

Christianity  has  its  direct  and  its  indirect  influences  upon  society 
The  direct  or  the  reflex  light  of  this  holy  religion  affects  almost  everi 
man  in  the  region  where  it  shines.  £t  shines  into  the  hearts  of  sonie,^ 
and  in  their  lives  it  is  reflected  as  from  a  mirror  upon  all  around.  And' 
thus  somtd  VLte  christianized^  more  are  moralized,  and  all  are,  in  sonify 
good  degree  dvUized,  by  its  light.  ^.A-SinghLpiousman  in  a  village  i/ 
a  restraint  upon  the  wickedness  anfl  prolanitv  of  all  tiifivittagfers.'nt 
have  knowii  some  instances,  and  have  heard  of  others,  where  a  general 
deterioration  of  morals  has  followed  the  death  or  removal  of  a  good 
man  out  of  a  small  town  or  neighborhood.  'Jliere  is  a  charn^ — there 
isan  indescribable  influence  in  the  genuine  fruits  of  oliridtianity, 
'wKIcb,  when  exhibited  in  living  christians,  tlie  most  abandoned  aro- 
*dbnstiai'aed  to  respect.    Hence  an  increase  of  genuine  christians  is 
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tmmti  the  grentest  nttlional  blessings — if,  indeed^  it  tie  n  trutti  tlik 
ryUamancM  txailtth  a  nation. 

■  But,  snys  Mr.  Owen,  Where  is  tlie  christian  now  livinv  whose 
vbols  life  is  not  in  direct  contradiction  to  liis  pr^essions!  Christi- 
mitj  certHinly  is  highly  encomiazed  in  this  challenge:  so  excellent 
IhKt it  condemns  in  every  point  the  best  man  living!  By  this  appeal 
Id  oar  modesty,  Mr.  Owen  has  prevcutinl  us  from  pointing  tv  any  ciite 
«ramil,  and  he  would  not  believe  upon  any  testimony  any  thing 
'Mvonble  of  the  absent  living.  We  shall  then  have  to  go  to  the  dead, 
'■}kaTe,then,  just  lately  heard  that  in  this  city  two  very  aged  christi- 
ans lecently  died,  both  members  of  l)ie  MelhodJet  Chui'ch,  in  whose 
IwoM  we  now  meet.  The  one  had  been  sixty  yeiirs,  and  the  other 
fbftyt  professors  of  the  christian  religion — both  of  the  most  uncxcep- 
"tioDiUe  reputation;  living  proofs  of  the  excellency  of  the  religion 
%UGh  they  professed,  and  couforracd  to  it  in  temper  and  behayiour. 
Bvt  aller  Ibnti  giving  us  a  new  sort  of  'Sir^menfeoi  ad  hominem^''  or 
"•<  fBorlc^inm,"  Hr.  Owen  is  ready  to  claim  all  the  men  oT  large 
-wmlB,  of  great  minds,  as  of  his  creed,  while  we  have  not  one;  no,  nut 
■<Hi6  who  lives  iip  to  the  christian  religion.  I  fear  Mr.  Owen  is  in 
'tkifl  fespect  of  that  jaundiced  or  distempered  eye  to  which  every 
'thing appears  discolored,  There  is  a  malady  called  ki/iterift'j  corpu' 
'rial  «nd  laental  too.  Some  of  those  laboring  under  ,a-g^  mnHtal 
'hpi^ria,  cherish  their  hatlucinntions  until  at  tofjQ||M^^^EpMt 
'denibnstnition  itself  is  not  half  so  cli^ar  as  ib^^HBHRBP^- 
-In  this  state  tiS  mind  all  argumenla  are  thrown  amy,  .  It  ianiiioh 
inoro  diflicult  to  convince  a  man  whose  mind  is  in  this  rowlrid  elate, 
llian  it  is  to  convince  the  most  confirmed  hypocliottdriaCf  that  bis 
.  legs  are  not  made  of  glass,  or  that  there  ie-  not  some  other  {>eculiarity 
in  his  composition.  But  Mr.  Owen  will  have  all  the  sons  of  science, 
all  the  enlightened  minds  in  the  world  on  his  side  of  the  qu^tion. 
Let  him  miJie  out  his  list ;  we  have  oura  ready ;  here  it  is,  (Mr.  C. 
minted  to  a  maouscript.) — we  are  prepared  to  shew  that  all  the 
fathers  of  modern  science,  in  &ct  that  all  the  men  of  profound  nu- 
dilion,  and  of  mighty  enterprize  are  of  the  christian  sehool.  -  Tbu, 
however,  is  no  argument;  but  when  Air.  Owen  gives  hie  cloud  of 
witnesses,  ours  shall  be  furthcoming. 

The  most  intelligetit  persons  in  £urqw,  Mr.  Owen  says,  *%re 
well  aware  that  all  religious  mysteries  aud  miracles  are  opposed  to 
reason,  and  tlierefore  abandon  them  to  men  who  discard  reason." 
Thus,  hy  the  a«(Aort(y  of  these  "intelligent  men"  Mr,  Owen  wovid 
rebut  all  argument  and  demonstration.  But  we  must  have  fiiith  ii 
Mr.  Owen's  testimony  about  these  intelligent  menj  and  hence  Mr. 
Owen  requires  us  to  exercise  faith  in  his  mere- assertion  bb  the  h»l 
weapon  he  can  wield  against  the  Christian  (kith.  I  might  tell  Mr. 
Owen  in  the  same  loofie  style  that  I  believe  that  all  the  mystAiei 
and  miracles,  (meaning  thereby  the  pretended  miracles,  and  arliiiei?! 
'mysteries  of  Popery)  were  ail  contrary  to  reason — But  what  ofthail 
VViJ]  my  arguing,  oi  my  proving  that  certain  bank  biU»  aye  C 
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torfeitdy  prove  that  all  Iwink  bills  uro  counterfeits;  and  thiit  thefe  id 
not  a  genuine  bank  note?  No:  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  bo! 

We  want,  moreover,  to  hear  the  names  of  some  of  these  ^^intcVir 
gent  mcnf^  pcihaps  they  are  the  sceptics  of  France  ond  Gcnnany, 
and  not  an  intelligent  man  among  them.  We  must  first  ngree  that 
they  a*e  intelligent  men,  and  then  to  refer  this  discussion^to  them 
as  arbitrators  before  their  verdict  will  be  of  any  consequence.  AJr. 
Owen  may  tell  us  we  arc  "wwrtff^*,"  ^^blind  as  moles^  and  that  he 
sees  like  Argus;  is  siuie,  u  sage,  a  philosopher,  a  reasoner,  a  lo- 
gician, a  standard  of  reason;  nnd  with  the  powerful  artillery  of  such 
browbeating  syllogismp^  and  with  such  egotistic  domonsfmtionH 
amongst  the  mUgam  pccus^  the  common  mass  of  society,  who  think 
that  he  who  asserts  most  stoutly  and  arrogates  most  toliimseif  is  tho 
hero,  the  logician  and  tlic  philoso|)her,  he  may  obtnin  faith,  con- 
fidence, and  admiration.  But  the  really  intelligent  will  alwuvs 
discnjoijiale,  between  argument  and  a^«eftion,  bietween  lo^ric  aud.. 
jcalumijy^Jielwccn  pliiftjsnphy  and  egotism. 

Were  I  to  talk  about  Mtnliy  of  mmd,  1  would  undertake  to  prove, 
that  every  atheist  under  heaven  is  insane.  And  that  there  can  \m 
no  greater  proof  of  insanity,  than  to  hear  a  person  «ay  that  there  is 
no  God.  Such  persons  may,  like  other  insane  persons,  1)e  rational 
upon  many  other  subjects.  But  by  all  the  arguments,  counting  tlieui 
one  by  one,  by  which  any  person  is  proved  to  be  insane,  I  will  en- 
gage, logically,  to  prove,  that  all  atheists  are  insane.  By  atheitUs, 
here  I  mean  those  who  oppose  the  being  and  government  of  («)d, 
afler  having  heard  and  understood  the  terms  and  phrases  used  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Owen  puts  into  the  mouth  of  reason  certain  interrogatories, 
which,  of  course,  his  obsequious  reason  answers,  just  to  suit  him. 
This  reason  is  more  religious  than  Mr.  Owen,  for  it  acknowledges  it^ 
Creator;  and  unreservedly  complies  ^ith  all  his  requisitions! — 
^Reason  would  ask  ten  thousand  questions  of  (his  natvre,  says  he, 
to  not  one  of  which  could  a  rational  answer  be  given.'*'  Yes^  but 
Sir  Isaac  Nc^-ton's  reason,  and  Mr.  Owen's  reason  are  ver>'  different 
^oriB  oi matter.  What  would  convince  the  former,  would  not  convince 
the  latter — and  what  would  convince  the  latter  would  appear  ridicTi- 
louB  in  the  eyes  of  the  former.  The  secret  is  here,  my  fHeiKki, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  at  all  in  Mr.  Owen's  system.  For,  you 
know,  there  can  be  nothing  crooked  unless  there  be  something 
straight.  Now  Mr.  Owen  has  a  vast  advantage  over  us  christians ; 
there  is  something  straight  in  our  system  to  which  he  can  compare, 
and  by  which  he  can  measure,  and  which  will  siiow,  all  our  «nl.crrr- 
tions;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  system  by  which  we  can  mcas.:re, 
or  to  which  we  .can  compare  any  part  oS  it.  Every  thing  with  Mr. 
Owen  is  quite  straight:  if  a  child  kill  its  mother,  it  is  quite  rigjit; 
for  it  is  according  to  nature;  if  it  support  and  honor  its  muthor,  it 
iji  quite  right;  for  it  is  accerding  to  nature  or  necessity.  All  thinp^s 
are  straight;  that  is,  exactly  confomnable  to  necess-ity.  AFr.  Owcu, 
jthen,  >has  a  sy^te^i  of  straight  lines,  ai^  nothing  iu  it  is  crcol'^. 
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Tbeie  is  jio«bemlioii  from  neGCMnty,  a«d  therin  mm^  Mm  fudht 
There  is  tben  no  inooosbtsucy  in  Mr,  Owen>  m^mbb.  I  !«▼•  but 
(MM  ^/ttutt  io  U,  and  diat  is,  has  measuring  rod  isfemked  ilBelf^  and 
while  he  thinks  itissUaight,  he  must  ineritabl^kejn  anetfioria 
every  oomparison  or  measayement  which  he  malfss*  ,  A  peison  who 
hasafitlse  standard,  who  calls  a  rule  «<riaw^  wUckui  erpghedfWiSt 
orr  in  every  measurement.  And  so  all  his  cooelusmns  are  fake. 
,  if  Jkhot  be  a  straight  line  which  makes  every  thing  straight  to  i^kh 
ia  is  applied,  then  is  Mr.  Owen's  standard  corrects 

Mr.  Owen,  this  meming,  deeply  lamented  this  weekly  inraaielune 
inatitution;  or  ratherthat  nopmon  was  permitted  to  reply.  Ishoold 
not  care,  provided  it  did  not  disturb  the  worship  of  a  christian  con- 
gregation, that  every  person  would  rise  up  in  the  midst  of  an  asaem- 
uy,  and  in  good  onfer,  make  his  objeetkms  to  .the  christian  leligiQii. 
For  my  parti  think,  if  we  had  a  few  such  gentlemen  as  Mr.  Ovrai,  so 
privilc^radas  to  rise  incbngregatioDf^calmly  to  interrogate  or  to  oppoae, 
tt  woula  tend  much  to  confirm  the  christians,  andtoiwnfiite  the  seep- 
tics,  provided  they  reason  would  as  my  mend,  fifr.  Owen»  rsaaons. 
Christianity,  like  its  Founder,  never  loved  darkness.  It  never  shun- 
ned light.  But  it  would  illy  suit  the  peaceful  worship  ci  cluristian 
congregatioDs  to  torn  them  mtp  debating  schools.  .  There  is  a  time 
Sir  every  thing*  Biit  I  think  after  the  results  of  the  pesent-diacnsBion 
afe  appreciatsd  and  known,  Mr.  Owen  will  think  it  safer  for  hiacausey 
that  the  preachiers  be  permitted  to  pipoeed  as  nsual  in  their  weeUy 
-  sermons. 

I  never  <BW  thr  «tnpf  rionty  of  theeKidenofisof  Christianity  so  fully 
Stebtt^l^LMr.  Owen's  last  speech  hasj8xiDLCfi4»--^He  presmned  not ' 

0  attack  a  sii^e^posifion  in  my  long  speech,  although  he  promised 
to  reply  to  it,  and  come  to  ^^close  quarter^'*  as  soon  as  it  should  be 

mght  to  a  close.    A  few  general  assertions,  such  as,  Christianity  is 

11  fable,  and  every  way  pernicious,  constitute  the  inventory  of  tlio 

irhole  of  the  mngaz^e  of  Mr.  Owen's  logic  against  it.    Thisecclatr- 

jcissement  fully  proves  Dr.  Chalinci^'  position  that  there  is^^lhing" 

Jjsft^  a^ef  the  aiguireiuC  for  clirieUiuiItyjisTa&rlyjBtiUed^       ajcou 

)Rjirf  fitltj  fir  "nthflinin 

M^Ir.  Owen  has  said  that  1  have  mado  my  defence^of  Christianity  to 
rest  upon  testimony^  alone,  or  that  I  have  made  Christianity  altogether 
a  matter  of  faith.    This  ^  true,  but  not  as  Mr.  Owen  represents  it. 

1  do  ceilainly  contend  that  Christianity  is  legitimately  predicated  up- 
on historic:  factp,  and  that  it  is  properly  a  matter  of  belief.  But  I  have 
done  more  than  w^is  necessary  to  be  done;  I  have  by  one  f^ilosoj^ic 
series  of  rdasoniogs  shown  that  n<>  nian  philosophically  or  rationally 
can  object  to  the  christian  religion ;  and  that  upon  principles  of  rea- 
son he  is  compelled  to  assent  to  the  divine  truth  of  Christianity.  I 
know  Mr.  Owen  intends  to  communicate  an  idea  something  like  this: 
that  I  have  conceded  that  a  person  cannot  prove  Christianity  to  be  di-  - 
vine,  upon  principles  of  reason,  and  must  make  it  altogether  a  matter 
ol  belief  through  a  fatal  necessity,  and  faith  passing  for  little  else 
tt^an  superstition  ^moog  sceptics,  he  thiiuw  hi&  cause  pretty  safe  with 
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the  9cepttC43  upon  this  representation  of  my  defence.  This  is,  then, 
not  a  correct  statement  in  the  meaning  which  he  intends  to  convey, 
J  k^ve^hoMmjAat  if  aperspn  art  ratiftp^lly,  upoq  pxinci^les  of  reason, 
t&e^niugt  ft^flftfit" tn  thf^  tna'.bL " n^  Gertainty.  of  the  christian  religion.,. 
^ar&pQ^^lat^^al  and  divinR.  I  have  called  the  argument  based  upon 
tese  principles  a  philosophic  argument  in  the  singular  number, 
though  comprising  many  distinct  arguments,  as  the  historic  argument 
is  one.  I  must  then  call  upon  Mr.  Owen  to  admit  that  I  have  produ 
ced  one  philosophic  argument  which  he  has  not  in  one  instance  at- 
tempted to  oppugn.  Il3  may  caJL  it  by  what  name  he  pleases ; 
but  I  am  thoroughly  cpn^^^  nor  any_sceptic  on  the 

globecan^ake  it.  .  1  only  have  to  regret  that  I  was  not  opposed  with 
tSuiess'afid  ability  on  this  topic,  because,  then,  I  wo!ild  have  il- 
lustrated and  confirmed  it  more  fully.  An  attempt  to  refate  it  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Owen,  would  be  more  compatible  with  the  character  of  a 
truth-loving  philosopher,  than  to  hear  such  unfounded  assertions  as 
that  *<I  am  unprepared  to  discuss  the  evidences  of  Christianity  upon 
any  other  ground  than  that  of  testimony ." 

Mr.  Owen  rises. 

Mr.  Chairman — Mr.  Campbell,  as  you  heard,  has  just  concluded^ 
by  desiring  me  to  retract  my  assertion  that  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  one  philosophical  argument  in  support  of  the  Christian  religion. 
While  he  was  speaking,  I  have  again  taxed  my  memory,  and  I  can- 
not recollect  one.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  he  has  adduced  many  ar- 
guments which  he  deems  philosophic;  but  they  do  not  appear  so  to 
me.  My  conviction  is,  that  no  philosophic  argument,  derived  from 
iacts  to  be  understood  by  man,  can  be  adduced  in  favor  of  any  re- 
ligion. And  therefore,  however  acute  Mr.  C.'s  mind  maybe;  how- 
ever much  he  may  have  read;  yet,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
he  has  not,  and,  in  my  mind,  he  cannot,  bring  one  philosophic 
argument — one  that  is  in  accordance  with  iacts — in  support  of 
Christianity,  or  any  other  religion.  I  can  only  speak  of  arguments, 
according  to  the  impressions  they  have  made  upon  my  mind. 

But  there  was  another  point  adverted  to,  M'hich  it  seems  quite 
necessary  to  explain.  I  did  iiot,  in  the  remotest  degree,  mean,  by 
aiiy  expression  which  might  have  fallen  from  me  to  impeach  Mr. 
C/s  disinterestedness.  If  I  have  doi^e  so,  it  would  have  been  doiifg 
violence  to  my  own  feelings;  because  I  know,  from  various  sources, 
that  both  Mr.  C.  and  his  ^ther  have  suffered  by  their  disinterested- 
ness in  supporting  what  they  have  been  compelled  to  believe  to  be  a 
right  view  of  Christianity.  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  that  Mr.  C. 
has  come  forward,  upon  this  occasion,  with  any  interested  motive. 

When  I  terminated  my  part  of  the  discussion,  this  morning,  I  was 
proceeding  to  show  in  detail  the  number  of  vices  and  crimes  which 
were  prevalent  in  Christian  society,  and  which  I  mean  to  prove 
emanate  directly  from  religion.  But  as  the  period  for  this  discussion 
-will  not  be  very  much  limited,  I  shall  avoid  much  of  the  detail 
which  it  was  my  iotentioa  to  develope,  and  shall  apply  the  remaiti- 
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ing  part  of '6ur  time  to  efiect  the  most  important  purposeis.  I  wsB 
about  ti)  state  the  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  as  well  as  of  tlie  religious 
wars  and  massacres  of  many  centuries,  as  emanating  directly  from 
difTereiit  s<K7ts  of  differont  religions^  Btit  I  shall  not  now  take  up 
your  time  with  matters  which  many  of  you  can  readily  Ining  to  your 
recollection,  but  proceed  to  tliose  which  are  moie  important  in 
practice. 

As  circumstances  now  render-it  necessary  that  this  discussion 
should  be  brought  lo  a  speedy  termination,  I  must  wave  all  minor 
points,  and  give  you  as  much  of  the  essence  of  the  subject  ais  thne 
will  pennit,  and  come  at  once  into  the  midst  of  it. 

Mr.  C,  by  bis  defence  and  manner  of  reasoning,  shows  that  his 
mind  has  been  €>rmed  altogether  upon  the  notion  that  man  is  bom 
with  a  will  to  think  and  to  act,  free  as  he  chooses,  upon  all  occasions, 
or  that  he  possesses  a  free  will, — ^nnd  that  he  is  responsible  for  hid 
thoughts  and  actions.     All  Christendom,  and  all  the  world,  have 
been  trained,  educated  and  confirmed  in  these  notions,  and  in  the 
pnictice  which  they  necessarily  engender,    llie  Chrisfian,  and  all 
other  i*cligions,  are  founi^ed  on  these  notions.     It  was  these  notions, 
aloue,  that  mikdc  any  relij^ion  necessary.     They  become  necessary, 
as  artificial  means  to  check  the  enormous  evils  that  the  notions  of 
man's  free  will  and  free  agency  were  sure  to  produce  in  practice* 
-Bat  they  have  proved  tliemsclves  incompetent  to  the  task ;  and  like 
every  ot};or  attempt  to  coimteract  nature,  they  greatly  increase  the 
evil,  and  become,  themselves,  more  injurious  than  the  evil  which 
Jhey  wore  introduced  to  check.     In  fact,  upon  the  theory  of  free  will 
anri  action  in  man,  are  founded  not  only  all  the  religions  of  the  earth, 
but  all  the  governments,  codes  of  laws,  and  customs,  with  all  phra- 
soolo^  of  all  lanf^uagcs,  creating  thereby  feelings,  thoughts  and 
actions  i»f  a  peculiar  cast,    derived  immediately  from  this  origin, 
which  extend  their  ramifications  through  every  portion  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  through  society,  wherever  man  has  yet  been  found. 

It  is ,  however,  as  we  have  proved  by  the  twelve  fundamental  laws 
</f  human  nature,  an  error  more  obvious,  upon  reflection,  than  the 
one  universally  received  by  all  our  ancestors,  tlwit  the  sun  moved 
rou»id  the  earth.  Both  errors  were  derived  from  the  first  impressions 
oi'  our  senses;  but  facts,  subsequently  acquired,  demonstrate  both 
impressions  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  notion  of  free  will  and  action  has  given 
birth  to  all  the  religions,  governments,  laws,  phrai^cology,  customs 
a/id  practices  of  mankind;  and  that  it  has,  through  these  agencies, 
(urnied  the  mind  and  character  of  the  whole  human  race.  The 
o.x Idling  ignorance,  poverty,  vice  and  suffering  of  mankind  are  all 
'Ui'ectly  chargeable  upon  the  errors  of  free  will  doctrines,  acting 
through  these  mighty  agencies.. ^ 

It  is  the  extraordinary  deceptions  produced  on  human  nature,  by 
being  subjected,  every  moment  of  its  existence,  to  the  influences  of 
this  doctrine,  that  compel  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the  age  to 
acknowledge  thp  impossibility  of  denying  the  truth  of  all  the  princi- 
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pies  on  which  the  doctrioefl  of  the  formation  of  character  are  predi- 
cated; and  yet  to  say,  that  they  are^  at  the  same  time,  conecious 
that  they  must  be  governed,  in  their  feelings,  thoughts  and  actions, 
by  their  pre-received  notions  of  free  will .  They  cannot,  of  them- 
selves, so  thoroughly  have  they  been  imbued,  through  religion, 
government,  laws,  language  and  practice,  with  all  the  physical  and 
mental  influences  arising  frem  the  notions  of  free  will,  ever  aHer- 
wards  divest  themselves  of  the  feelings  and  habits  which  they 
generate.  It  is  this  which  makes  these  men  say.  Our  judgments 
are  convinced ;  but  in  spite  of  ourselves ,  the  feelings,  which  have  by 
some  means  or  other  been  formed  within  us,  are  opposed  to  our  judg- 
ments. We  are,  therefore,  constrained  to  think  one  way,  and  to  act 
another — ^to  act  Contrary  to  our  judgments. 

Now,  my  friends,  this  doctrine,  the  origin  of  all  religions, 
governments,,  laws,  institutions  and  practices,  carries  with  it  sin 
and  misery,  through  the  whole  extent  of  its  ramifications.  It  is 
destructive  of  sincerity,  of  affection,  of  confidence,  of  charity,  and 
of  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness,  among  the  whole  family  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  direct  cause,  operating  through  these  influences, 
that  generates  anger,  irritation,  and  all  the  inferior  passions  and 
jealousies  which  are  now  so  prevalent  in  human  society.  And  until 
its  influences  shall  be  withdrawn,  the  world  will  be  filled,  as 
heretofore,  with  contention  and  strife,  and  all'  evil,  and  peace  and 
good  will  can  never  enter  among  the  habitations  qf  men^-— and  thai 
charity  which  iMnketh  no  Ul^  will  be,  as  at  present,  unknown  except 
in  name. 

Instead  of  this  doctrine,  which  directly  emanates  from  the  igno- 
rance and  experience  of  the  least  experienced,  and  tlierefore  the  most 
ignorant,  I  place  before  you  the  laws  of  human  life, — the  same  which 
existed  from  the  beginning,  as  they  are  to-day,  and  as  I  believe 
they  will  be  for  ever. 

They  are  laws  which  require  not  to  persuade  you  to  consent  to 
act  in  obedience  to  them.  Knowing  them — uriOcrstanding  them  in 
all  their  connexions  one  with  anotlier,  they  will  make  so  much  real 
knowledge  present  to  your  mind,  upon  all  occasions,  that  you  will 
be  compelled  to  act  in  obedience  to  their  dictates,  and  you  will 
always  act  right. 

These  twelve  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature,  or  laws  of  life, 
are  the  only  foundation  for  real  virtue  that  man  can  discover. 

They  are  complete  in  themselves,  and  need  no  aid  from  any 
doubtful  authority.  They  are  divine  decrees,  if  ever  decrees  were 
divine;  and  they  have  now  gone  forth  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  They  will,  my  friends,  produce  in  due  time,  "Peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  man.^^ 

[Here  Mr,  Owen  held  up  a  copy  of  the  twelve  laws,  which  had  just 
come  from  Ihe  printer^ 

If  you  could  remember  all  I  stated  to  you  in  the  early  part  of  this 
discussion,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  rise  again,  or  say  one 
word  more.    But  aware, .as  I  am,  that  the  subject  is  new  to  many; 
VOL.  11.  15* 
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rhdt  very  lew*  if  any*  oaa  ntew  tte 
vflac\  are  the  coodeiued  nmilti  ef  fefty  vaaf»  i iwdingi  Ttfcrliirn  iiid 
eKperienoe;  1  wiil  endeavour  to  make  jraeeefaadaalenlat  iainiatiU 
.more  etury  to  be  undcsstood* 

Mr.  CC  lays,  ai}d  I  knov  he  believes  it^  that  I  haye  nel  fafo«^ 

ticwwri  one  axgmnent  agaimt  the  chriirtiap  idjgioiu    IwuHiio 

.o'her proof,  that  Mr.  C.  has  looked  at  tfaia..caiket,aadaeeii  ei»ly  hm 

own  ideaa  xnsflected  in  it,  being  altogether  uaafale  to  dieooaHrllie 

spring  and  to  open  it«        .      .  .       .  .     •■  >  - 

Mr.  C.  says  j  have  advanced  no  azguioeilt  to  piore  that  iriigieiis 
.are  founded  in  ignorance.  Here  are  twelve  aiyimenhi,  eaohi  ene 
of  which,  when  it  shell  be ludefBtood^ is moie  t&n  flu0kient  tl^lay 
the  kxe  to  the  root  of  every  religion,  and  of  aU  die  cedes  ef  la  wv-ttl^ 
ever  emanated  fitnn  them.  They  do  niot  send  jou- to  the darkag^ 
to  look  for  authority  that  deserves  tliecoBsiiaBratieii  of  the  iMtter 
infonned  ^xdndof  the. present  day «  These  lawji  spnak  iatottii^y 
to  the  understanding  of  all  who  have  been  tmined  to  think,  juod 
reflect.  When  these  shall  be  understoodf  and  taught  to  tbe  iwiag 
gcn3fation|  we  need  not  tell  them  that  th^  arast  be  gtiodboya  and 
girls,  or  men  and  women;  for  they  cannot  posttUy  be  othsKarise-  . 

They  will  be  compelled  by  Uie  strongest  of  all  possible  motiveii^  a 
.clear  and  4)istiaet  knowledge  of  thor  own  interests  uaA  happaess, 
to  act,  at  all  times  and  upon  all  oecasioBS,  according  to  tike  peHeet 
lav  of  obedience— -aooerdwg  to  that  law,  ^ich  they  muet  percwve 
and  feel  will  sec^  their  happiness. 

It  is,  my  frieiads,  the  full  understanding  of  the  twelve  laws  con- 
tained in  so  sifnall  a  compass,  that  can  alone  make  you,  and  your 
children,  and  jrour  children's  children,  through  innumerable  genera- 
tions, potters  V>f  the  very  highest  ciaiss,  in  the  formation  of  the 
characters  of  ^ur  descendants.  You  will,  hence  discover  how  to 
mould  human  nature  in  a  manner  so  superior  to  what  has  yet  been 
done,  as  to  become  pore  perfect  than  the  population  of  the  world,  in 
its  present  ignorant  state,  is  prepared  to  suppose  practicable. 

You  will  know  how  to  impress  the  minds  of  all  your  descendants 
with  that  pure  charity  of  which  I  have  spoken — ^that  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil. 

We  shall  have  our  minds  so  purged  from  all  those  inferior  passions, 
jealousies  and  feelings  which  now  distract  the  world,  that  we  shall 
go  straight  forward  to  our  object,  seeing  most  distinctly  what  it  is 
^ve  all  have  to  do.  We  shall  then  know  how  to  form  the  moat  per- 
fect mould,  and  to  put  the  clay  properly  within  it,  and  to  finish  it 
in  the  best  manner.  And  will  not  this  be  an  acquisition  of  great 
value? 

A  knowledge,  however,  of  these  laws,  will  not  only  lay  the  foun* 
dation  for  this  charity  in  the  hearts  of  all,  but  it  will  speedily  enable 
us  to  discover  the  beauty  of  an  intelligent  existence  in  unison  with 
all  nature,  when  contrasted  with  the  glare  and  lashion  of  an  artificial 
l<^e«    We  shall  thea  not  contest  with  each  other  who  sholj  have  the 
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kirgest  and  most -splendid  house,  the  richest  clothing,  or  the  greatest 
variety  of  useless  trappings  of  any  kind. 

We  shall  understand  wherein  the  real,  substantial,  tangible  hap- 
piness of  life  consists.  We  shall  know  that  a  nation  trained  in 
t*imj»licity  of  manners — taught  to  acquire  high  intelligence,  with 
regard  to  what  constitutes  real  knowledge,  and  to  possess  the  most 
charitable  feelings  toward  the  whole  human  race,  will  form  that 
combination  of  circumstances,  from  which  alone  any  thing  that  de-' 
serves  the  name  of  hapjpiaess  can  be  looked  for. 

Shall  I  now,  in  detail,  unlock  the  casket  for  you?  Shall  I  again 
go  through  the  twelve  laws,  and  enable  you  how  to  understand  how. 
each  sentence  applies  directly  to  the  subject  of  this  discussion? 
There  is  not  one  sentence,  or  clause  of  a  sentence,  that  does  not  ap- 
p-y  to  the  questions  intended  to  be  solved  at  this  meeting. 

What  does  the  casket  disclose  to  us  at  its  commencement?  "That 
man,  at  birth,  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative  to  his  organiza- 
tion.'' And  if  this  be  true — and  who  doubts  it? — surely  for  that 
organization,  and  its  qualities,  no  individual  can  be  justly  made  re- 
tsiKinsible.  I  ask  Mr.  C.,  and>  all  who  are  present,  whether  any  other 
conclusion  can  be  adduced  from  this  important  Rict?  AVhether  any 
other  conclusion  would  bo  rational?  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
imaginary  notion,  taught  to  our  ancestors  and  to  ourselves,  that  we 
are  bad  by  nature?  My  friends,  to  say  that  man  is  culpably  bad  by 
nature,  is  an  assertion  not  less  untrue  and  absurd,  than  if  I  were  to 
say  that  the  sun  is  culpably  bad  by  nature ;  for  both  have  their  origin 
from  the  same  Cause,  whatever  that  Cause  may  bo.  And  that  we 
fire  ignorant,  at  birth,  of  every  thing  relative  to  our  organization,  is 
an  eternal  truth,  depending  solely  upon  facta  obvious  to  every  one, — 
u  law  which  came  with  us  into  existence,  and  which  will  remain 
until  man  shall  cease  to  exist,  it  is  no  law  of  man's  devising;  but 
a  law  emanating  from  the  same  £ternal  Source  from  whence  all 
lacts  proceed. 

The  casket  tells  you,  moreover  on  its  first  opening,  that  man  has 
not  been  permitted  to  create  the  slightest  part  of  any  of  his  natural 
propensities,  faculties  or  qualities,  physical  or  mental.  And  do  yon 
not  know,  my  friends,  that  the  infant,  at  birth,  is  the  foundation  of 
the  man?  Some  will  say  that  the  infant,  the  original  organization, 
nt  birth,  is  the  whole  man ;  that  he  only  requires  time  to  grow ;  and 
that  what  he  is  at  birth,  he  will  be  till  death.  I  know  the  contrar}'. 
I  know  that  it  forms  the  foundation,  but  only  the  foundation,  of 
the  character  of  man.  But  I  also  know,  if  any  unchangeable 
foundation  be  laid  ffir  a  house^  that  whatever  superstructure  may  be 
subsequently  raised  upon  it,  .the  foundation  itself  ought  not  to  be 
blamed  for  any  imperfection  it  may  possess,  but  the  architect.  And, 
ihy  friends,  although  I  do  not  agree  with  those  philosophers,  ^'ho 
take  but  a.partial  view  of  human  nature,  and  who  do  not  investigate 
all  thefacts  for  themselves,  being  content  to  receive  them  from  others, 
and  conclude  that  man  is  wholly  formed  by  his  education ;  I  do  not 
agree  with  those  other  philosophers,  who  bold  that  the  organization, 
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«l  birtfa,  is  every  tUni^  and  thai  eduoatioQy  cr  the  ejuffipphmcap 
in  which  it  is  placed,  is  a  mere  covering  aaddeoe^iqiMigaAy  ia  the 
character  of  man.  This  oigaaization  is  unqnesttooaUy  a  Terr.i» 
portant  partofournatiue;  ami  if  we  are  to  bia  made  respeosihle  frr 
It,  we  onu^t  to  have  had  the  forminc[  of  all  its  minute  and  ganeval 
qualities  for  ourselves.  It  is  surdy  inational  &r  any  one  |o  assert, 
titat  after  we  have  been  compelled  to  receive  our  organimtiony  wbicb 
is.  the  foundation  and  contains  theaerm  of  all  our  feculties,  we 
sfcould  be  held  responsible  for  it.  This  is  a  notioa  wholly  junecoor. 
cileable  to  common  sense,  and  it  is  also  exdeedingly  un&vonible  to 
the  fonaation  of  a  superior  character  by  a>  right  ediicalimi;- £^  il; 
destroys  all  correct  ideas  upon  the  subject.  There  never  can  be  Any 
virtue  in  the  world,  so  long  as  this  error  respecting  the  nature  of  man 
shall  continue — so  long  as  men  are  made  to  believe  that  they  oufffat  \f^ 
be  held  responsible  for  that  over  which  they  have  no  control.  If  we 
rmdly  desire  to  im|Mrove.uian|  and  to  form  a  virtuous,  intelligent  and 
happy  state  of  society,  we  must  make  haste  to  discard  notions  so 
directly  opposed  to  common  sense. 

My  friends,  this  first  law  g^ves  us  a  distinct  knowledge  of  ^wbal 
we  are,  when  we  first  come  into  the  world.  Here  we  are  ushered 
into  existence,  utterly  unconscious  of  any  thing  appertaining  to  ouc- 
selves.  Tlien  what  fidlowst  how  is  the  remainder  of  our  character 
madeupf    Let  us  see. 

I  request  your  best  attention  to  this  part  of  the  sutnect,  fbir  fdl  our 
subsequent  reiiiBoning  will  be  ereeted  on  this  foundsftion ;  for  this  is 
not  the  wordy  wandering  you  have  been  accustomed  to  hear,  week 
afler  week,  during  your  lives*,  and  to  which  you  may  listen,  or  not, 
and  be  as  wise  in  the  former  case  as  the  latter.  No,  this  part  of  our 
subject  is  fraught  with  consequences  of  deep  import  to  every  human 
being.  Every  word  of  it,  when  understood,  will  be  found  invaluable 
for  future  practice. 

The  second  law  is,  <*That  no  two  infants,  at  birth,  have  yet  been 
known  to  possess  precisely  the  same  organization;  while  the  physi- 
cal, mental  and  moral  differences  between  all  infants  are  formed 
without  their  knowledge  or  will." 

No  two  infants  have  ever  been  known  to  be  alike.  This  is  a  most 
important  conclusion.  It  lays  the  foundation  for  virtues  in  the 
human  character,  which  no  other  knowledge  can  ever  form,  or  make 
permanent  and  ever  active.  It  is  the  only  knowledge  on  which  genu- 
ine charity  can  be  formed  to  apply  to  every  individual  of  the  human 
race,  and  it  is  abundant  to  e^ct  this  object.  A  knowledge  of  this 
single  fact,  when  rightly  understood,  will  so  form  our  minds,  as  to 
compel  us  to  be  charitable  to  all  mankind  without  any  exception. 

\Hcrc  Mr.  Campbell  rose  and  remarked  that  he  wotddheg  lea/oe  (0 
suggest  that  these  laws  should  not  be  commentedon  more  than  slsysh 
times,] 

Mr.  Owen  resumed — ^I  find  the  expounding  of  these  laws,  and 
bringing  them  to  bear  on  the  practical  conduct  of  mankind,  is  more 
than  my  fxieod,  lilr.  Campbell,  can  bear.    Well !  you  see,  my  frionds, 
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this  second  htw  m  quite  sufiicient  to  overset  a1!  the  argumpnts  of  my- 
friendy  Mr.  Campbell,  and  it  is  evident  he  begins  to  feel  its  extensive 
influence. 

Assuredly,  rf  no  two  infants  are  born  alike,  but  receive  from  that 
Power  which  gives  them  existence,  qualities  which  differ  in  their 
strength  and  combinations,  there  ought  to  be,  in  justice  to  these  in- 
dividuals, if  they  are  to  be  considered  responsible  bein^s,^  a  different 
religion  for  every  child  that  is  bom.  Is  not  this  true?  If  they  are 
organized  differently,  can  we  with  one  atom  of  rationality  render  them 
amenable  to  the  same  laws.  I  do  say,  that  to  act  justly  by  the  hu- 
,nian  race,  if  a  religion  be  necessary  for  any  one  individual,  a  differ- 
ent- religion  is  equally  necessary*  for  every  other  individual  of  the 
human  family;  and  that  these  religions  must  necessarily  be  as  vari- 
ous, and  as  multiform,  as  are  the  individual  organizations  of  our 
species;  and,  also,  that  these  countless  religions  should  be  so  modified, 
as  to  adapt  themselves  precisely  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
faculties  with  which  each  individual  has  been  endowed. 

Now,  my  friends,  1  could  toucJi  Mr.  Campbell  again  and  again  with 
these  simple,  plain  facts;  but  they  are  so  decisive  of  the  great  ques- 
tions before  us,  that  I  am  afraid  of  exhausting  his  patience  and  good 
feelings.  I  will  take  compassion  on  him,  therefore,  and  proceed  to 
the  third  law.  It  is,  "That  each  individual,  is  placed,  at  birth', 
without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  within  circumstances,  which  act- 
ing upon  his  peculiar  organization,  impress  the  general  character  of 
those  circumstances  upon  the  infant,  child  or  man.  Yet  that  the^ 
influence  of  those  circumstances  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  modified  by 
the  peculiar  organization  of  each  individual." 

Now  we  come  to  another  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  most 
interesting  to  all,  and  which  has  not  been  explained  sulRciently  to 
give  those  unacquainted  with  these  facts  in  the  formation  of  the 
human  character,  a  right  understanding  of  its  importance  in  the 
every  day  practice  of  life. 

It  is  not  only  that  all  infants  are  made,  by  the  constitution  of  their 
respective  natures,  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  probably  to  differ 
in  every  one  of  their  senses,  as  well  as  in  their  general  organization ; 
but  that  these  infants,  after  their  birth,  are  placed  in  circumstances 
so  different,  that  their  characters  must  be  oflen  formed  on  models 
having  little  or  no  reseifiblance  to  each  other, — frequently,  indeed, 
the  very  opposite.  For  as  there  are  no  two  infants  bom  alike, 
i)either  is  it  in  the  power  of  man  to  place  two  infants  under  the  same 
identical  circumstances,  even  when  they  appear  to  be  the  most  alike. 
And,  therefore,  my  friends,  you  not  only  require  a  different  religion 
for  every  individual,  in  consequence  of  their  organic  difference  at 
birth,  but  you  also  require  a  separate  and  distinct  religion  for  each, 
according  to  the  various  kinds  of  circumstances  or  temptations  in 
which  each  of  these  individuals  may  be  placed,  from  their  birth  to 
death. 

My  friends,   there  never  were  two  infants,  who  for  one  day,  or. 
€vea  for  an  hpur,  have  been  placed  under  precisely  the  same  circuni- 
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rfthe  doctrioei  of  rewavdb  and  pnwuhnwatB  of  all  leligioaB,  A 
moment's  lefleetion  will  oonvinoe  any  intelligeBt  oHady  that  a»  two 
can  bo  placed  ttodertheiame  circoimt>ncea»  after  hirth,  IV^beBO' 
placedytboymiirtbeboniattlie  aamemoaeat— opeir  their  •yea  aai 
eee  the  light  praciaely  the  sane  dimetioii; .  whatever  impiewieMi 
are  made  upon  the  one,  must  be  made  iipon  the  ether,  ana  m^t^ 
ciaely  the  same  order  and  sequence  ofstmigtfi,  Nowllua  k.ntlitljc 
impracticaiUe.  And,  theretore,  the  nodott  that  any  hnmatt  being  ■ 
the  l^itimate  ofcyect  of  rewaid  or  poniahnient,  on  aocoiioi.of  th» 
circumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed  withoot  hiir  emifenl,' 
knowledge,  or  consent,  is  an  enor  coily  to  be  aoconnted  tor  firam  Ihs 
irrationu  impressions  made  upon  us  by  our  anceston^  relative  to  As 
real  character  of  human  nature, 

'  We  well  knpw,  from  the  general  history  ef  the  world,  that  when 
in&nts  are  bom,  th^  must  becooMr  men  aecordii^io  the  oomtiy 
and  district  in  which  they  are  reared;  that  they  must  be  iniiaonced 
by  the  circumstances  existing  in  that  partioiilajr  country  or  4is> 
trtct.  They  cannot  be  influenced  by  that  which  they  do  ttot  know 
and  cannot  &el»  TherefiNre,  as  infiutts  and  children  havb  nOtpowar 
whatoYer  to  direct  or  contncd  these  circunyilaaoesy  no  leligioB  can  Jto 
made  to  apply  to  them  without  ibe  greatest  iiyustice..  Aad  a»  it  it 
demonstrated  that  children  aipd  men  aito  the  eflfocts  ef  their  o^|^ 
ization  nod  external  circumstances;  that  these  combioed  operataoas 
form  them  to  be  whatever  they  are,  at  6very  moment  of  tii^  time; 
BO  religion  can  be  applicable  to  beings  whose  characteis  are  so 
Ibrmed. 

It  is  from  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  I  have  said,  again  and  again, 
that  it  is  most  irrational  to  treat  children  or  men  in  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  heretofore  done,  and  to  consider  th.em  responsible,  as 
the  cause  of  their  own  characters,-:— when,  from  their  nature,  they 
have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  effects  of  combined  causes 
over  which  they  have  had  no  control. 

But,  my  friends,  although  it  were  possible  to  impress  children 
with  precisely  the  same  circumstance,  at  and  from  their. birth,  the 
variety  of  their  original  organization  would  make  a  material  and  very 
important  difference.  For  the  circumstances  operating  upon  and 
influencing  the  mind  of  one  child,  would  create  a  very  different  im- 
pression from  those  made  upon  another;  and  yet  the  child  itself  is  in 
no  degree  the  cause  of  this  di^rence.  And  therefore,  again,  none 
of  the  religions  of  the  world  can  apply  with  justice  to  a  being  so 
formed  and  matured. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  the  next  argument  against  all  religions,  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  law.  4  stated  to  you,  that  ^<no  infant  has  the 
power  of  deciding  at  what  period  of  time,  or  in  what  part  of  the 
world  it  shall  come  into  existence,  of  whom  it  shall  be  born,  in  what 
particular  religion  it  shall  be  trained  to  believe,  or  by  what,  othir 
circumstances,  it  shall  be  surrounded  from  birth  to  death,** 

Now,  my  friends,  1  wish  you  to  remark,  as  1  proceed,  that  each  of 
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tb«8e  laws,  by  itself,  even  taken  separately  and  distinctly  from  their 
natural  and  necessary  connexion  and  dependence  one  upon  the  other, 
IS  much  more  than  sufficient  to  refute  all  my  friend^s  fallacies. 

This  fimrth  law  is  so  full  of  matter  and  meaning,  that  to  do  it  ample 
justice,  and  direct  your  attention  fully  to  all  its  important  physical, 
iatellectual,  and  moral  considerations,  many  days  would  be  necessa- 
ry, instead  of  the  hour  or  two  now  left  for  me  to  explain  many  other 
parts  of  the  subject  equally  important.  But  as  the  discussion,  at 
the  request  of  the  moderators,  must  terminate  to  night,  and  the 
evening  is  rapidly  advancing  upon  us,  I  will  endeavor,  before  it 
becomes  dark,  to  place  before  you  as  many  facts  as  will  hereafter 
beneficially  occupy  your  minds  for  reflection;  and  refer  to  the  early 
part  of  my  statement  for  a  more  full  explanation  of  this  law,  and 
hasten  to  elucidate  some  of  the  remaining. 

The  next  m  order  is  the  fifth  law,  viz.  <<That  each  individual  is  so 
created,  that,  when  young,  he  may  be  made  to  receive  impressions 
to  produce  either  true  ideas  or  false  notions,  and  beneficial  or  injuri- 
ous habits,  and  to  retain  them  witli  great  tenacity.^ 
.  My  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  is  a  most  striking  living  example  of  the 
overwhelming  influence  of  this  law  of  our  nature.  He  has  been 
organized  as  we  behold  him;  for  which  he  has  neither  merit  nor 
demerit.  He  was  afterwards  trained  and  educated  in  a  particular 
part  of  Europe,  and  subsequently  in  this  countr}',  and  placed  under 
circumstances  by  which  he  has  been  forced  to  )>elieve  in  his  particu- 
lar views  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  by  which  we  all  perceive  be 
is  now  influenced.  He  has  been  thus  influenced  to  his  peculiar  con- 
duct by  the  same  general  laws  of  our  nature,  that  have  compelled  me 
to  act  as  I  have  done,  and  which  govern  the  birth,  life,  and  death  of 
every  being  that  has  yet  been  bom. 

.  You  see,  then,  my  friends,  that,  through  this  law  of  our  nature 
we  may  force  any  child  to  become  a  Mahometan,  a  Christian,  or  an 
idolater,  a  Jew,  a  Quaker,  or  a  cannibal.  The  child  is  a  perfectly 
passive  piece  of  clay,  to  be  moulded  by  those  around  him  into  any 
sKape  they  please.  And  then  the  greater  or  less  tenacity  with  which 
the  ideas  given  to  it  will  be  retained,  depends  upon  a  great  many 
eircumstances,  as  muoh  beyond  the  individuals  control,  as  was  his 
original  oreanization. 

Thiit  is  that  law  of  our  nature,  which,  when  thoroughly  understood^ 
will  enable  you  to  become  potters,  to  enable  you,  through  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  it,  to  place  your  children  in  any  mould,  more  or  less 
perfect,  according  as  you  may  have  been  better  or  worse  informed 
upon  the  su))ject,  or  more  or  less  expert  in  the  practice.  None  of 
the  religious  in  the  world,  however,  can  be  applicable  to  a  being, 
whose  character  is  thus  formed  necessarily  by  his  nature  and  condi-- 
tion  in  life. 

The  sixth  law  states,  that  <<each  individunj  is  so  created,  that^ 
when  young,  he  must  believe  according  to  the  strongest  conviction 
that  is  made  on  his  mind  and  other  faculties;  while  his  belief  in  no 
depends  upon  his  will.^^ 
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.In  commwiimg  M  ttb  sifctli  fair,  Hr.  OnqpbeH  eajiii^WtMliiif 
and  his  Andience  inthewwn  of  metapkyncal  dhquhitWB^  1  Saw  il 
once,  that  his  nolioiM  nfuAnf^  thai  law  wem  oonfbitf'  W^lka 
Doiiotts  early  focbed  into  his  mind,  relatiTe  16  fteo  viil  oirt  imtm  in 
inan^  and  hecame,  tberelbie,  merely  netaphysied.  Biil  Ail  !■# 
promulgates  iacts.which  are  either  tme  or  &ne;  Now,  ft#  tt  tef^ 
that  man  can  belieTe  according  to  his  will,  orthallioeaiiiiot  'Now, 
letall  of  you  endeavor  to  recdlect  something  whidi  yoa  halidvc^ 
and  then  try  if.  yoa  have  power  sufficient  dror  yourwillld  JitftiJiefa 
it,  even  for  a  few  minutes.  Why,  my  ftiends,  it  ii  edMjMiy  to  tlidl 
law  of  our  nature^  which  cannot  be  made  to  ehaose  its  iSwracterlil 
the  bidding  of  any  individual,  however  learned.  I  peroeive  3^oa  A^ 
oover,  that  by  yew  utmost  effiurts  you  cannot  aceoamiisii  it.  Toi 
might,  indeed,  as  w^U  attempt,  by  die  bare  exercise  of  yoor  vtilitiMk, 
to  bring  down  th6  sun  fiom  we  firmament,  as  to  disbdis^e  what  yoa 
have  been  compelled  to  believe,  until  a  more  powerful  dcmvicJAon 
shall  be  made  upon  your  minds.  Try  sgaih,  then,  and  see  if  yoa 
can  believe,  for  ever  so  short  a  period,  w&t  former  convictiiDni  now  • 
Gompei  you  to  disbelieve.  You  find  the  one  as  inipmetiaiiUe  tts  lbs 
other. 

The  same  irrenstible  law  of  your  nature  governs  and  controls  yoa 
in  your  disbelief  as  well  as  your  belief.  We  hare  no  metaphysiGS 
here;  we  discard  them  as  useless  for  the  real  happiness  of  hfo^'iiri 
unworthy  a  discussion  of  this  character;  for  we  oug^  to  proceed  eo' 
tirely  upon  those  facts  which  all  can  examine  for  themselves,  and 
which  change  not — facts  which  can  be  investigated  with  all  their  at- 
tendant circumstances,  at  all  times,  by  all  men,  Avho  desire  to  acquire 
a  Knowledge  of  the  truth  for  the  love  of  truth. 

From  a  hint  I  have  just  received  from  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  I 
perceive  he  is  again  becoming  very  impatient  under  this  obvious  ex- 
position of  a  few  plain  facts;  so  plain  indeed,  and  So  essential  for 
present  purposes,  thAt  he  feels  no  repl}!-,  but  a  metaphysical  one,  can 
be  made  to  them. 

I  did  not  promise,  as  Mr.  Campbell  appears  to  suppose,  that  I  would 
conclude  in  an  hour;  but  I  stated  to  Mr.  Campbell  that  I  was  willing 
to  rest  all  the  points  in  controversy  between  us  upon  this  single  posi- 
tion, as  upon  it  the  whale  opntroversy  depended :  Is  there  an  exception 
to  be  found,  throughout  the  whole  human  family,  to  the  universal  ap- 
plication of  this  law!  Is  there  a  single  individual  who,  by  the  fiat  of' 
nis  own  will,  can  believe  or  disbelieve  contrary  to  previous  conviction 
mnde  upon  his  mind  ? 

But,  my  friends,  we  have  all  been  trained  from  infancy  in  the  op* 
posite  notions.     Mr.  Campbell  has  been  trained  in  them — and  it  is 
therefore  no  w<Hider  that  alhour  minds  have  been  forced  to  beOome ' 
irrational. 

llie  notion  that  our  will  had  power  over  our  belief  or  disbelief,  is 
the  principal  source  from  which  emanate  the  mistaken  notions,  the  irh 
jurious  feelings,  the  malignant  passions,  the  want  of  Universal  charitfi 
and  the  vicious  conduct  of  men.    This  subject,  my  friends,  to  be  fuly 
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^leveloped,  so  as  to  make  a  proper  impression  upon  your  minds,  would 
also  take  many  days  to  elucidate  and  trace  to  all  its  important  prac- 
tical results.  It  is  this  kind  of  knowledge,  deeply  aficcting  the  well 
being  of  each,  and  the  happiness  of  all,  that  this  little  casket  contains. 
It  is  true,  this  knowledge,  valuable  as  it  is,  has  laid  buried  for  several 
thousand  years,  and  no  one  suspected  its  iutriiibic  practical  worth,  to 
induce  a  sufficient  search  for  its  discovery.  It  has  beeii  covered  with 
80  much  rubbish,  that  it  required  forty  years  daily  exertion  before  I 
could  discover  it  and  make  it  sufficiently  known  and  attractive  to  draw 
public  attention  to  its  real  merits.  The  question  I  have  put  to  you, 
taken  out  of  this  casket,  and  which  no  one  can  answer,  is  decisive  oi" 
the  result  of  the  whole  debate;  of  the  futility  and  uselessnesfi  of  all  re- 
ligions, and  whether  or  not  they  are  derived  from  any  other  source 
ihan  the  ignorance  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Campbell  rose  and  said — ^Tlie  stipulation  was,  that  Mr. 
Owen,  was  to  speak  for  one  hour,  and  that  I  should  have  the  coiiciu- 
8ion« 

Mr.  Owen  rose — I  did  not  understand  that  I  was  to  be  tied  down  to 
an  hour  in  making  my  reply.  Mr.  Campbell  has  spoken  through- 
out this  debate  nearly  twice  as  long  as  I  have  done,  and  now  he  feel'i 
that 

The  Hon.  Chairman  said — You  have  spoken  longer  than  M/. 
CJampbell  did  the  last  time  he  was  up. 

Mr.  Campbell  rises. — 
Mr.  Chairman — ^Mr.  Owen  has  no  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
time  fixed  for  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  close.     He  first  suggested 
the  idea  that  two  hours  would  be  sufficient  for  his  reply  to  my  long 
speech.    He  seems  now  to  act  with  a  little  of  that  art  of  which  I  did 
not  think  him  capable.    And  vfhoXneio  matter  hds  he  now  to  oflcr? 
Since  opening  his  casket  nothing  has  appeared  but  the  same  old  twelve 
positions,  facts,  or  laws,  as  you  please  to  call  thew.     If  he  have  any 
thing  new  to  offer,  why  does  he  not  now-ofifer  it;-  "True,  indeed,  J 
ought  to  except  the  abusive  document,  which  he  read  this  morning ; 
and  some  remarks  made  upon  the  Mahometan  religion.    This  latter 
I  neglected,  or  forgot,  to  notice  in  my  last  speech.    The  establish-  •'. 
ment  and  progress  of  this  religion,  all  the  world  knows.    No  greater . 
contrast  can  be  found  in  any  book  upon  any  subject  than  the  contrast  \ 
between  the  establishment  and  progress  of  Mahometanism  and  Chris- 
tianity.   The  ruffian  exploits  of  a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  banditti  of  1 
highwaymen,  might  as  justly  be  contrasted  with  the  peaceful  march  \ 
of  a  missionary  family^  or  of  the  almoners  of  a  christian  community, 
in  distributing  their  charities  among  a  suffering  population,  as  to  com- 
pare the  lustful,  vengeful,  avaricious  exploits  of  Mahomet  and  thq 
Koran,  with  Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  hi^  apostles.    While  the  language 
pf  the  christian  teachors:,  wasj  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest — })eace  \ 
on  earth,  and  good  will  among  men;'' — that  of  the  marauding  false 
prophet,  was,  ^^Dogs^  you  know  your  option,  the  Koran j  trihytc,  or  the 
'  9Word,^    Here  lies  the  volume.  [Mr,  Campbell  pointing  to  the  Koranc] 
VOL»  il.  16 
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IFore  is  the  Mahometan  Bible.  I  have  examined  it  with  at  least  as 
much  care,  as  most  sceptics  do  the  Bible ;  and  while  it  admits  the  mis- 
sion of  Moses,  Jesus,  and  the  apostles,  and  then  directly  proves  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  the  institution  of  Jesus  Christ,  its  doctrines, 
and,  as  far  as  they  have  a  supernatural  idea  in  them,  are  evidently 
stolen  from  the  two  testaments,  as  is  the  English  word  pkUantluropy 
from  the  Greek  philantJiropia, 

But  the  Koran  proves  the  divine  authorship  of  the  New  Testament 
as  clearly  as  ever  did  accomplishment  prove  the  truth  of  prophecy  j 
f<tf^in  the  seven  letters  addressed  by  Jesus  Christ  to  the  seven  con- 
jliregaliQiis  in  AiiaT^wrilteiTUy  JoEn  whileln  Patmc»j^  _the_setti_^6E  „ 
£he  jun_of  Righ leo iisness,  or  the  extinguishment  of  the  light  of  chris-.^ 
^t  ianity,  in  that  colinfry ,  isfhre-xtened  as  cohseciueni  upon  tlie  progres- 
sioir6Tthe^dcre!icIi5|ajj£iliQsti^  andpracticc theii appear-  " 

iii^  nmr^pg^^JT^jjT^hifa  Aajyif jp«|,,     ATT ITie" worlflT"  Jewish jXJhristian,  " 
and  sceptical,  know  that  the  Mahometan  superstition  is  a  vile  imposi- 
tion, and  notia  any  one  feature  comparable  to  Christianity.   Counter 
testimonv,  and  everv  sort  of  testimony,  can  be  adduced  against  the 
])retenPioiis  of  the  Koran;  and  boihjiterally  and  symbolically  is  the  , 
rise  and  progress  of  the  imp  sture  portraycAin  the  Apocalypse. 

LsTtoWTls-htiwTbnff  tlie^  contents  of  Ills  casket liav 


Mr.  Owen  has  toWTls-htiwTbng  tne  contents  of  Ills  casket liave  lain 
h  id .  For  four  thousand  years  anterior,  and  two  thousand  years  subse- 
quent to  the  christian  religion,  have  these  Jewells  been  buried.  How 
Air.  Owen  happened  to  disinter  them  is  the  question-.  Was  it  never 
known  before  the  year  of  favor  182P,  that  no  child  chose  its  parent- 
age, nor  the  place  and  circumstances  of  its  nativity !!  Was  it  never 
known  before  Mr.  Owen  descried  it,  that  children  are  much  influenced 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  childhood  and  by  the  example  of  their  pa- 
rents!! These  burnished  gems  now  made  brilliant  by  being  changed 
from  manuscript  to  print  [Mr  Owen  had  them  printed  yesterday,']  have 
been  like  the  twelve  apostles;  the  twelve  lions  on  which  the  throne 
ol'Solomon  stood;  the  twelve  foundations  ofthe  New  Institution,  now 
read  twelve  times,  destined  to  great  honor  and  glory.  As  Mr.  Owen 
lias  read  them  so  often,  1  hope  I  may  be  indulged  to  read  them  once; 
and  that  1  may  mal<e  them  more  famous  by  my  reading  them,  I  will 
show  the  whole  extentof  their  latitude,  and  I  think  Mr.  Owen  himself 
will  be  indebted  to  mc  for  the  liberal  and  extensive  construction 
w  hich  I  am  about  to  give  them.  I  will  show  that  they  are  so  large 
and  so  liberal  as  to  engross  almost  every  animal  in  the  creation  within 
iheir  lawful  jurisdiction.  But  for  the  sake  of  trial  and  proof  1  will 
only  try  how  they  will  suit  one  species  of  quadrupeds.  Mr.  Owen 
has  told  you  twelve  times  that  they  will  exactly  suit  for  bipeds. 

THE  TWELVE  FUNDAMENTAL  LAWS  OF  URUTAL  NATFKE, 

On  iclilch  Robert  Owen  predicates  a  change  of  society  that  will  form, 

an  entire  new  state  of  existence. 
I.  That  a  goat,  at  its  birth,  is  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative  to  its 
own  organization,  and  that  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  create  the 
slightest  part  of  any  of  its  natural  propensities,  faculties,  or  (Jualitie?, 
/physical  or  mental. 
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2>  That  no  two  kids,  at  birth,  have  yet  been  known  to  possess  pre^ 
Gisely  the  same  organization;  while  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
differences,  between  all  kids,  are  formed  withoiH  their  knowledge  or 

will. 

3.  That  each  individual  kid  is  placed,  at  birtli,  without  its  know- 
ledge or  consent,  within  circumstances,  which,  acting  upon  its  pecu- 
liar organizatinn,imprej?s  the  general  rhanicteroi' those  circumstances 
upon  the  iniant  kid  and  goat.  Yet  tli?U  the  influence  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, is,  to  a  certaiii  degree,  modified  by  the  peculiar  natural 
organization  of  each  individual  goat. 

4.  That  no  kid  has  the  power  of  deciding  at  what  period  of  time,  or 
in  what  part  of  the  world,  it  shall  come  into  existence;  of  what  goat 
it  shall  be  born,  what  particular  tricks  it  shall  be  trained  to,  or  by 
what  other  circumstances  it  shall  be  surrounded  from  birth  to  death. 

5.  That  each  individual  goat  is  so  created,  that,  when  young,  it 
may  be  made  to  receive  impressions,  to  prodnce  either  true  ideas  or 
false  notions,  and  beneficial  or  injurious  habits,  and  to  retain  them 
with  great  tenacity. 

6.  That  each  individual  goat  is  so  created,  that  he  must  feel  ac- 
cording to  the  strongest  impressions  that  can  be  made  on  its  feelings, 
asd  other  faculties,  while  its  feelings  in  no  case  depend  upon  its  will. 

7.  That  each  individual  is  so  created  that  it  must  like  that  which  is 
pleasant  to  it,  or  that  which  produces  agreeable  sensations  on  its  indi- 
vidual organization,  and  it  must  dislike  that  which  creates  in  it 
unpleasant  or  disagreeable  sensations;  while  it  cannot  discover,  pre- 
vious to  experience,  what  those  sensations  shall  be. 

S,  That  each  individual  goat  is  so  created,  that  the  sensations  made 
upon  its  organization,  although  pleasant  and  delightful  at  their  com- 
mencement and  for  some  duration,  generally  become,  when  continu- 
ed beyond  a  certain  period,  without  change,  disagreeable  and  painful. 
:While,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  too  rapid  change  of  sensations  is  made 
on  its  organization,  it  dissipates,  weakens,  and  otherwise  injures  its 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers  and  enjoyments. 

9.  That  the  highest  health,  the  greatest  progressive  improvements, 
and  the  most  permanent  happiness  of  each  individual  goat,  depend  iu 
a  great  degree  upon  the  proper  cultivation  of  all  its  physical,  intel- 
lectual. Bind  moral  facidties  and  powers  from  infancy  to  maturity, 
and  upon  all  these  parts  of  its  nature  being  duly  called  into  action,  at 
their  proper  periods,  and  temperately  exercised  according  to  the 
strength  and  capacity  of  the  individual  goat. 

9.  That  the  individual  goat  is  made  to  possess  and  to  acquire  the 
worst  character,  when  its  organization  at  birtli  has  been  compounded 
of  the  most  inferior  propensities,  faculties,  and  qualities  of  its  com- 
mon nature;  and  when  so  organized,  it  has  been  placed, from  birth  to 
death,  amidst  the  most  vicious  or  worst  circumstances. 

10.  That  the  individual  goat  is  made  to  possess,  and  to  acquire  a 
^medium  character,  when  its  original  organization  has  been  created 
#t^9fripr,.  and  when  the  circumstances  which  surround  it  from  birth 
to  death  produce  continued  vicious  or  unfavorable  imprQssions.    Or 
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iR'hen  its  ofganiaticm  has  been  fivned  of  v^bridr  ttaieridi^uj  the 
rireumstaiices  in  which  it  has  been  ]4eoed  nom  birth  to  doifii  are  ^ 
-A  charaotw  to  produce  mtpeAoft  unpreasioDe  only.  Or  when  there 
has  beeaaome  mixture  of  ^wmI  and  tad  qnalitiei  m  t|to  original  ofw 
ganiasation,  and  when  it  haa  alao  been  pbiced,  throu|di  life,  m  varied 
circumntancea  ^tg^md  and  ertl.  This  Mat  compoonahaa  been  hither* 
to  the  comroon  lot  of  all  floata. 

12.  That  each  individual  goat  ia  made  the  meet  auperior  to  ita 
specie^y  when  ita  original  organiaation  haa  been  compownded  of  the 
beat  proportions,  of  tM  beat  ingredienta  of  which  goat  palnre  la  tbtth 
ody  and  when  the  ciieunstancea  which  aoironnd  it  firambirfli  to  deuh 
are  of  at  character  to  pi^uce  only  superior  impreaaioQS;  or,  in  otfae^ 
woitby  when  the  circumstances,  er  laws,  institntioni  and  cnatoma  in 
which  it  is  placied,  are  all  in  uniabn  with  ita  nature. 

Mr.  Owen  has  tKdd  you  tiiat  he  believes  not  in  aqiir&Milsyateiii, 
consequently  none  of  these  laws  are  predicated  upon  any  thin^  spih- 
ilmal  in^pan.  Now  as  his  laws  are  ail  built  ij^mmi  the  h3rpotfaeaia  that 
man  isa  pure  animal^  if  it  cdiodd  ever  appear  to  Mr.  Owen  tihat  there 
isa^iritualqr^emyheinnstadda&wlawatohiaeode.  Iwfli,thflMy- 
ture,  add  a  few  laws  to  tfaem^  which  will,  indeed,  exclude  the  goal 
and  every  other  animal  fri«i  being  a  lentunateniln^  T%m 

four  iplloVing  lawa  are  juat  bT^T^  true,  amraTpatpapk)  aa  the 
first  one.  As  theae  are  the  beginning  of  a  new  aeriae  fbr  Mr.  Owen, 
1  will  call  my  first  Ae  thirteenm  <4aw  of  human  nature.^ 

/13.  That  man  has  aspirations  after  knowledge,  wbjch  would  ntft 
dfVLSBy  did  he  know  and  perfectly  comprehend  every  particle  of  matter 
m  the  g!obe,  in  the  solar  system,  in  the  universe,  with  all  its  laws, 
Iroperties,  and  mpdifications;  and  never  can  he  feel  so  well  pleased 
^v  ith  Lis  acquisitionsf  of  knowledge  as  to  fix  a  period  to  his  inquiries. 

1  k  That  man  has  a  taste  for  society  which  the  largest  and  most 
iccomplislied  society  which  could  exist  contemporaneously  with  him- 
self cannot  gratify." 

15.  That  h^  has  desires  for  happiness  which  no  ciretiinstances  on 
sirth  can  satisfy;  and  that  these  desires  are  commensurate  with  infi- 
lite  ohjects  which  the  present  state  of  existence  cannot  present  to  him. 

16.  That  when  he  has  formed  the  best  conceptions  of  himself  which 
ill  earth-born  opportunities  present,  he  feels  himself  |Nim/liZ2jf  ignor- 
int  of  every  grand  fact  connected  with  the  origin  of  his  existence  and 

of  every  grand  result  involving  his  own  ultimate  destiny. 

These  are  a  sample  of  the  additions  which  I  hope  Mr.  Owen  will 
yet  see  necessary  to  append  to  his  original  twelve.  No  sheep  or  goat 
can  dispute  its  right  or  title  to  any  of  these /bur. 

I  would  also  prefix  two  to  his  animal  cooe  as  also  prefatory  to  the 
original  twelve:"    TTiese  would  be, 

1.  That  the  first  man  was  not  bom— and 

2.  That  man,  at  his  birth,  is  the  child  of  some  body,  and  by  natur^; 
is  dependent  upon  that  soma  body  for  subsistence,  for  his  language, 
modes  of  thinking,  and  for  a  majority  of  all  the  peculiaritiea  -^*^'- 
consi  lution. 
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But  before  taking  my  final  leave  of  the  New  Code  of  Twelve,  I  must 
give  Mr.  Owen  a  critique  upon  the  sixth,  which  he  has  so  often  thrown 
in  our  way.  He  has  often  said,  prove  one  of  the  twelve  to  be  errone- 
ous, and  he  will  abandon  all  of  them.  That  the  sixth  is  so  I  hope  the 
following  critique  will  show: — 

1.  The  first  and  fundamental  principles  of  our  nature  which  excite 
to  action,  are  our  appetites  and  afioctions.  These  instinctive  facul- 
ties we  have  in  common  with  all  animals.  A  high  excitement  of 
these  we  call  passion. 

2.  Next  to  these  is  that  class  of  powers  by  which  we  obtain  all  our 
simple  original  ideas;  into  which,  as  elementary  principles,  is  ulti- 
mately resolvable  all  our  knowledge — viz.  sensation,  perception, 
memory,  reason,  and  consciousness.  Now,  although  these  faculties 
are  affected,  or  called  into  action,  when  their  objects  are  presented ; 
yet,  in  mauy  important  cases,  it  is  quite  optional  whether  the  objects 
shall  be  presented  or  not. 

3.  la  the  next  place,  the  use  or  operation  of  these  faculties,  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  dependent  on  our  volition ;  viz,  re- 
collecting, reflecting,  imagining,  reasoning,  judging. 

4.  Lastly,  the  combined  or  separate  influence  of  our  appetites, 
affections,  passions,  and  judgments,  determine  our  wills,  and  pro- 
duce those  volitions  which  terminate  in  action. 

.  Inferences, — Hence  it  follows  that  every  action  of  our  lives  is 
naturally  subjected  to  our  judgments;  which  arc,  or  ought  to  be, 
tTie  combined  and  ultiitiate  results  of  all  our  intellectual  powers.  We 
say,  our  actions  ought  to  be  such ;  first,  because  we  possess  these 
po-.vers — second,  because  we  are  instinctively  impelled  to  desire  and 
will  our  own  happiness  or  gratification — and  third,  because  we  are 
accountable  to  our  Creator  and  Benefactor  for  the  use  we  make  of  our 
powers  for  our  own  profit  and  his  good  pleasure,  which  is  the  happi- 
dess  of  his  rational  creatures,  for  whose  sakes  he  has  created  all 
things. 

Again,  in  classifying  these  powers  in  relation  to  their  peculiar  and 
^appropriate  objects,  we  denominate  them  sensitive,  intellectual,  and 
moral ;  which  last  distinction  does  not  mean  a  new  class  of  powers, 
ROt  included  in  the  two  previous  classes ;  but  only  those  of  thinking 
and  acting  with  respect  to  law,  and  of  the  law  itself  by  which  we  are 
to  be  governed.  These  are  the  powers  of  reasoning,  judging,  and 
believing.  Hence  faith  or  belief  is  not  the  proper  and  immediate 
effect,  of  volition,  but  of  our  reason  and  judgment  duly  exercised 
upon  testimony.  We,  therefore,  cannot  believe  at  will,  or  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  volition  without  evidence,  any  more  than  we  can,  by  an 
act  of  our  will,  see  without  light — nevertheless  it  would  be  absurd  to 
affirm  that  we  see  by  necessity;  that  our  sight  or  perception  of  ob- 
jects, in  no  case  depended  upon,  or  was  influenced  by  our  will.  The 
trutfi  is,  that  aldiough  we  can  neither  believe  nor  see  what,  or  when 
we  please,  yet  both  our  believing  and  seeing  are,  in  many  very  im- 
portant cases,  dependent  upon  our  volition. 
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.  Then,  it  may  be  aaked,  What  is  it  duit  detenmnfli  -otir  irilt  itf 
Fostigate?  Answer,  Duty,  cariosity,  Or  interest.  Bat,  vlMrtercv 
may  be  the  motive,  still  it  is  erids&t  that  being  ensited  ta  Will  toe 
iavestigate,  our  will  has  a  proper  and  rational  infhwMH^  vpon  o» 
belief,  justasit  has  upon  our  power  of  seeing,  ornpon  oar  sipit 

Upon  the  idiole,  to  suppose  diat  a  rational  creature  aete  witfioot 
motive,  is  tiie  same  as  to  say  diat  it  adil  irrationally^  or  widioat 
reason.  And  to  assert  that  because  it  acts  rationally  it  acts  necossa' 
rily,  and  therefore  is  neither  praise  nor  bladie-wiDrtfay,  in  eontraiy 
to  reason  itself;  finr  every  man^s  reason  oondemns  lumv^ienlie  acts 
irrationally,  and  iq^HPOves  or  acquits  him  iriMnheactsratioiially.*^ 
Therefiue  Mr.  ^en^s  sixth  law  is  manifestly  errooeoas,  beo^g  in 
direct  contradiction  to  a  fundamental  law  of  rational  nature. 

Ajsain,  what  is  natural  must  be  rig^t;  if  not,  what  is  die  standard 
pf  rightf  or,  if  nature  be  wrong,  who  or  idiatdiaU  correct  It,  seeing 
it  pr^uces  all  things  as  they  are!  Shall  the  effect  comet  dwcaaseT 
or  shall  the  cause,  that  is,  nofiire,  correct  itself  and  thoeifim  be 
wiser  and  hotter  than  ittein  '  Therefore,  if  things  be  as  nature  pro- 
duced them,  are  they  not  as  they  ooglit  to  bef  BaL  if  not,  wlio 
can  better  them,  seeing  that  every  thing  is  the  efl^  ai  nature,  ud 
that  the  eAct  canndt  correct  or  rectify  the  cause? 

But,  ifitbe  sc^pposed  that  tUuigs  are  in  a  disordered  and  pr0t^ 
natural  state,  how  came  they  into  such  a  statef  FVir,  aeemg  ihe 
Creature  has  no  influence  either  upon  its  constitutiim  or  cireumstan- 
ccs,  acconling  to  law  1,  2,  how  could  it  change  for  the  worse?  Or, 
being  deteriorated  in  its  nature  and  circumstances^  having  no  poweir 
over  iliem,  how  can  it  change  for  the  belter;  having  no  independent, 
inherent,  self  determining  power? 

Nature,  then,  being  equally  the  author  both  of  our  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances, who  can  change  eitfier  of  them,  but  the  author?  But, 
are  we  naturally  constituted  capable  of  improving  both  our  nature 
and  circumstance?  How  can  this  be,  if  we  came  mto  existence,  at 
first,  in  an  adult  state?  For,  then,  we  were  the  creatures  of  circuss* 
stances;  and,  as  every  thing  must  necessarily  act  as  it  is;  that  is, 
according  to  its  nature  and  circumstances,  therefore,  we  could  never 
better  our  conditions,  being  limited  by  onr  nature  and  circumstances. 
But,  if  there  be  a  principle  in  oar  nature,  by  which  we  can  rise  supe- 
rior to  our  nature  and  circumstances;  (and  such  there  must  be,  if  we 
cin  ameliorate  our  condition  in  both  these  respects,  as  Mr.  Owen^s 
isystem  pretends;)  then  surely  his  display  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Our  nature  are  essentially  deficient,  inasmuch  as  they  no  where  de« 
velope  this  principle. 

Having  now  laid  my  objections  fairly  before  Mr.  Owen,  and  that 
he  may  be  induced  not  to  pass  them  by  as  formerly,  1  wUl  sit  down 
that  he  may  attack  and  remove  my  objections  if  he  can. 

Mh.  Owen  rises. 
My  friends — Mr.  Campbell  very  naturally  wishes  that  I  riiooU 
follow  his  lead  in  tha^  discussion:  that  is,  that  I  lAould  reply  to  hil 
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nietai^iysical  argument,  and  leave  these  faets,  which  can  alone  throw 
any  real  light  upon  the  subject,  and  which  he  ought  to  have  prepared 
himself  to  refute,  and  thus  involve  myself  in  a  debate  which  would 
only  daricen  knowledge  and  confound  your  understandings.  Now  all 
this  is  perfectly  natural  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Campbell,  but  I  wish  to 
set  myself  right  with  this  assembly  before  we  separate,  in  consequence 
of  some  of  Mr.  CampbclPs  observations  upon  my  supposed  opinion  on 
|he  subject  of  Deity.  I  have  never  denied  the  existence  of  a  Deity. 
I  distinctly  and  most  pointedly  gave  my  reasons  for  what  I  believe  on 
this  subject.  I  stated  what  I  believe  to  be  the  whole  amount  of  our 
knowledge  in  regard  to  those  things  which  are  called  Divine;  but  I 
will  not  affirm  or  deny  that  for  which  we  have  not  sufficient  facts  to 
enable  us  to  form  correct  or  rational  ideas. 

Now,  my  friends,  you  may  be  sure  that,  in  a  discussion  of  this 
character,  the  last  expedient  an  opponent  can  resort  to,  is  an  attempt 
to  ridicule  his  antagonist's  argument.  To  this  dernier  resort  my 
friend,  Mr.  Campbell,  has  been  driven.  But  the  shafts  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's ridicule  have  been  very  harmless :  they  struck  pointless,  and 
without  the  least  effect  on  the  mark  at  which  they  were  aimed ;  and 
why? — Because  the  casket  was  too  well  tempered,  and  too  highly 
polished  to  be  penetrable  by  such  feeble  miissiles.  But  if  ridicule 
were  to  be  recognized  as  a  fair  weapon  in  religious  controversial 
warfare,  only  consider  the  game  that  lies  before  me,  only  imagine 
for  a  moment  how  the  whole  christian  scheme  could  be  cut  up  and 
rendered  almost  too  ridiculous  for  ridicule  itself.  I  have,  however, 
too  much  regard  for  your  feelings,  and  for  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion,  to  pursue  this  course.  On  my  side  of  the 
question  I  defy  ridicule ;  for,  as  you  perceive,  none  can  be  successfully 
made  to  bear  upon  even  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  on 
the  accuracy  or  truth  of  which,  the  real  merits  of  this  discussion 
will  be  ultimately  discovered  to  rest.  And  this  is  the  true  cause  why 
ihey  have  so  grievously  nonplussed  Mr.  Campbell.  But  could  [so 
&ur  forget  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  I  have  undertaken  to  advocate, 
as  to  resort  for  arguments  to  ridicule,  and  thereby  unnecessarily 
wound  your  feelings,  every  one  knows  how  easy  it  would  be  io  use 
this  weapon  to  expose  the  pretensions  of  any,  and  of  all  religion. — 
But  this  is  a  proceeding  to  which  I  have  no  inclination  to  resort, 
when  the  improvement  of  the  human  race,  in  the  reformation  of  its 
character  and  general  practice,  is  the  subject  before  me.  My  object 
here,  upon  the  present  occasion,  is  not  to  obtain  a  personal  victory 
over  any  man  or  any  portion  of  my  fellows ;  to  me  such  a  victory 
would  be  of  the  least  possible  estimation.  But  it  is  to  promulgate 
truth  for  its  own  value,  and  for  the  incalculable  practical  benefits 
that  must  aecrue  to  the  race  of  man  from  its  developement.  This  19 
a  consideration  with  me  beyond  all  others.  This,  my  friends,  is  my 
only  object.  Were  you  to  give  me  your  whole  state — nay,  the  whole 
United  States,  I  would  consider  the  gift  as  valueless,  compared  with 
the  discovery  of  one  truth  of  such  a  character  as  will  penetrate  the 
viiderBtaiiding  of  all  men  j  arrest  their  present  irrational  career,  and 
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indnee  thiiBm  to  iikfit  a  pnetace  iHiich  ih^ 
posterity  happy. 

Mr.  Ganmbell  has  given  you  his  views  and  TeaMnings  upon  tUi 
fldxth  law  or  our  natore,  but  they  aroonnt  to  nothing.  He  did  noi 
take  up  the  poaiticm  which  is  here  Ifiid  down.  This  poettitin  i^^ 
that  each  inaividual  ia  so  created,  tibat  lie  most  believie  aecotding 
to  the  strongest'impreasion  that  is  made  upon  his  feelui(p  and  other 
ikcidties,  while  hn  belief  in  no  ease  depends  upon  his  wilK  lUs 
is  a  clear  and'distinct  position,  and  leavcp  no  locmi  feir  a  metaiiliyaicsi 
retreat. 

Mr.  CiMipkBroseaadsaid-^TIiereisnometaphyBicd^ 
in  me.    I  contend  that  I  have  met  the  position  fiurly.    TheclaiMel 
objected  to  is  this — ^Hhat  belief  in  no  case  dqiends  upon  will.'' 


[HereMr.OwmwmUedBomeikHe/brMr.  CosqiMPt  rcgd^.    JK*. 

My  friends,  diere  is  no  power  that  can  coerce  a  man  to  believe  cw* 
traiy  to  the  c<mvictioDs  upcm  his  mind.  The  chan^  can  be  eSietBd 
only  by  proditeing  evidence  that  shall  appear  to  bun  sdll  sfapo&flBr : 
and  then,  oAen  affainst  his  will,  he  is  obliged  to  dmsge  hk  braCK 
The  cause  of  tmth  is  thus  gained. 

We  win,  however,  proce^  to  the  seventh  law  of  our  i&atism,  in. 
^^That  each  individual  is  so  created,  that  he  must  lihe  that  which  is 
pleasant  to  him,  or  that  which  produces  afpreeable  sensations  on  his 
individual  organization;  and  he  muBt  dislike  that  which  creates  iiji 
him  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  sensations;  while  he  cannot  discover, 
previous  to  experience,  what  those  sensations  shall  be.'' 

I  have  placed  upon  record  the  very  important  consequences  of  this 
law  of  our  nature.  It  will  have  a  weighty  influence  on  the  future 
destinies  of  man;  it  will  change  all  the  present  &mily  relations  of 
life;  it  will  create  a  new  order  of  existence,  us  much  superior  to  the 
.  present,  as  light  is  to  darkness.  But  I  will  now  trespass  no  longer  on 
your  patience,  except  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Campbell,  when  speaking  of 
this  very  law,  as  applicable  to  marriage,  gave  quite  a  different  color  to 
the  argument  from  what  he  was  justified  in  doing,  from  any  thing  I 
have  ever  written  or  said.  He  endeavored  to  make  it  appear,  no 
doubt  from  previous  misconceptions  in  his  mind,  that  I  intended  to 
encourage  prostitution,  as  it  is  now  understood  and  practised,  in  gene- 
ral throughout  society. 

Why,  ray  friends,  it  is  the  infraction  of  this  very  law  of  our  natur^ 
that  has  produced  all  the  vices  and  evils  attendant  upon  prostitution. 
It  is  the  infraction  of  this  }aw  that  has  produced  a  vicious  and  most 
degrading  connexion  between  the  sexes  unavoidable  over  the  world. 
I  wish  to  mihdratP  all  the  causes  which  rendeip  prostitution!  necessary 
and  unavoidable,  and  to  propose  the  means  by  which  a  society  may 
be  formed,  in  which  chastity  alone  shall  be  known.  Let  me  hear 
no  more,  therefore,  from  any  quarter,  of  the  vulgar  jaigon  that  I  ad- 
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vocate  this  law  of  our  nature  from  a  desire  to  increase  the  vice  and 
misery  which  the  infraction  of  this  law  has  made  every  where  to 
abound;  and  when  I  well  icnow  there  are  already  so  many  dreadful 
evils  created  by  prostitution,  as  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  population  of  aU  countries. 

No,  my  friends,  I  would  not  have  travelled  to  and  fro,  sacrificing 
my  ease,  expending  my  substance,  exposing  my  health  and  risking 
my  life,  were  it  not  with  the  intention  of  improving,  and  highly  im- 
proving too,  the  whole  condition  of  man?  What  motive,  short  of 
this,  could  have  induced  me  to  adopt  the  course  which  I  have  so  long 
pursued,  or  to  persevere  in  that  course?  Therefore,  my  friends, 
listen  no  more  to  such  mistaken  notions  relative  to  my  views  and  in- 
tentions on  this  mpst  important  subject.  Such  misrepresentations, 
derived  from  the  ignorant  multitude,  are  unworthy  of  repetition  by 
Mr.  Campbell ;  unworthy  of  the  cause  he  supports,  and  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interests  which  we  have  met  to  discuss.  This  law  of  our 
nature,  when  it  shall  be  understood  and  properly  applied  to  practice, 
will  put  an  end  to  the  cause  which  renders  prostitution,  under  your 
present  errors,  unavoidable. 

The  eighth  law  of  our  nature  is:  "That  each  individual  is  so 
created  that  the  sensations  made  upon  his  organization,  although 
pleasant  and  delightful  at  their  commencement,  and  for  isome  dura- 
tion, generally  become,  when  continued  beyond  a  certain  period 
without  change,  disagreeable  and  painful.  And  when  a  too  rapid 
change  of  sensations  is  made  on  his  organization,  it  dissipates, 
weakens  and  otherwise  injures  his  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  and  enjoyments." 

In  this  law  is  to  be  found  the  foundation  of  all  excellence  in  human 
conduct.  The  desire  of  happiness  is  a  principle  coeval  wi'  Mfe  and 
the  most  powerful  feeling  to  stimulate  to  action  in  hum?  .  nature. 
And  by  this  law  and  the  one  immediately  succeeding  it  (ihit  ninth)  we 
«hall  discover  that  temperance  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  all 
our  faculties,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  strength,  is  that 
habit  by  which  alone  the  highest  point  of  happiness  is  to  be  attained. 

Tlie  tenth  law  is,  that  the  individual  is  made  to  possess  and  acquire 
the  itorst  character,  when  his  organization  at  birth  has  been  com- 
pounded of  the  most  inferior  propensities  and  faculties  of  our  com- 
mon nature — and  when  so  organized,  he  has  been  placed  from  birth 
to  death  amidst  the  most  vicious  or  worst  circumstances. 

My  friends,  this  is  one  of  these  laws  that  will  instruct  you,  in  your 
new  art  as  fathers^  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  undertake  the  task — it 
will  show  you  what  you  have  to  do  for  your  infants,  your  children, 
and  your  youth.  It  will  show  you,  that  while  you  permit  them  to  be 
surrounded  with  vicious  circumstances,  they  must  receive  vitiating 
impressions  from  them ;  and  that  in  the  formation  of  the  characters  of 
your  cluldren,such  of  them  as  have  beon  so  unfortunate  as  to  receive 
a  vicious  organization  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  your  especial  compas- 
i^ion  and  kindness ;  and  that  they  have  a  just  and  rational  claim  upon 
you,  for  fourfold  more  care  and  attention  in  forming  them  iq  the  mo0l 


perfect  mould,  tbtu  nich  of  your  childraiM  have  beenUeBaedi  With  a 
more  perfect  natural  Organization  are  entitled  to  receiye  at  your 
hands,  Tliis  law,  my  friends,  lays  the  fimndatioQ  also  jfor  much  good 
feeling  and  genuine  charity.  In  fact  each  of  these  laws  qieak  penee 
to  you' and  ail  mankind — they  all  concur  to  lay  the  foiindations  <if 
charity  deeper  and  still  deeper  within  us,  and  lo  exterminate  every 

germ  of  unknqid  feeling.  They  are,  indeed,  a  perfect  system  of  moral 
iws— and  ajj  of  them  being  derived  from  the  constitution  of  man,  as 
it  has  been  ascertained  to  be,  will5  when  once  understood,  racogfuaed» 
juid  adopted  by  society,  irresistiUy  enforce  their  precepts  upon  the 
hearts  and  the  understandings,  and  direct  all  the  actions  ef  niHUi. 
Their  effect  will  be  as  certain  upon  the  individual,  as  are  the  eflbcti 
of  physical  laws  in  the  progress  of  plants  fiknn  the  seed  to  tb^.  fruit, 
and  the  full  formed  tree;  or  iQ  any  other  branch  of  vittd  fysbomiiy. 
Now,  my  Briends,  under  the  wiudesome  and  beneficent  govemni^ef 
•these  laws,  you  will  not,  as  at  present,  have  to  grope  yoMT  way  in 
perpetual  and  anxious  nncertainty.  When  you  oqg;|B  to  jform  the 
cluuncter  of  a  human  being  you  may  calculate  upon  the  icesult^  wiih 
the  same  undoubting  confidence  which  the  mathematiQian.  6e)s' 
when  he  begins  to  caJcuiate  upon  known  and  certfun  diate.  If  Ae 
work  be  conectlynOTfonnqdy  there  can  be  no  mistalM  ia  tfi«»  xitaott. 
It  will  be  a  sort  ot  smtoI  Hiile  tf  Tkrte  caloalalioii,  iKladhi  vaif^ 
pariiaps  be  stated  thus:  Am  the  argamatadtmot  the  inlividiial'  is  lo 
liis  dreamsUmcesj  so  will  be  the  dwoefer  compounded  out  of  both. 
/'This  change  in  society  will  abrogate  , two  thirds  of  our  present 
vocabulary — the  hacknied  phrases  arising  from  our  deceptive  notions 
o{  free  tmll,  will  be  exploded;  they  convey  impressions  only  of  error 
to  the  mind — and  in  our  new  and  rational  state  of  existence,  not  a 
single  harsh  epithet,  or  unkind  or  censorious  expression,  in  which 
all  languages  now  abound,  will  receive  admission.  And  why? — 
Because  there  will  be  no  harsh,  malignant,  uncharitable  feelings  to 
be  expressed.  Hatred  and  anger  will  be  unknown,  for  we  shall  have 
peace  within  us,  and  all  will  be  peace  around  u8.7 

We  come  now,  my  friends,  to  the  eleventh  law  of  our  nature, 
^^That  the  individual  is  made  to  possess  and  acquire  a  medium  char- 
acter, when  his  original  organization  has  been  created-  superior,  and 
when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him  from  birth  to  death, 
produce  continual  vicious  and  unfavarahle  impressions.  Or,  when 
his  organization  has  been  formed  of  inferior  materials,  and  the  cir^ 
cumstances  in  which  he  has  been  placed  from  birth  to  death,  are  of 
a  character  to  produce  superior  impressions  only.  Or,  when  there 
has  been  some  mixture  of  superior  and  inferior  qualities  in  the 
original  organization,  and  when  it  has  also  been  placed  through  life 
in  varied  circumstances  of  good  and  evil.  This  last  ccHnpound  has 
been  hitherto  the  common  lot  of  mankind.'' 

My  friends,  this  eleventh  law  is  a  mirror  to  all  of  you.  You  have 
all  been  forced  to  acquire  this  medium  character.  You  are  none  of 
you  so  bad,  nor  any  of  you  so  good,  as  you  might-  have  been  formed 
to  be.    And  why  are  all  of  you  now,  as  well  as  all  Christendom^  and 
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indeed  the  inhabitants  of  every  other  portion  of  the  globe,  only  of  a 
very  ordinary  medium  character?  It  is  because  of  the  universal 
first  impressions  forced  upon  mankind  in  favor  of  the  doctrines  of 
free  will?  These  impressions,  which  commenced  in  times  beyond 
our  knowledge,  and  have  always  been  the  fruitful  source  of  error 
in  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  actions  of  man,  originated  in  the  dark 
ages,  when  science  was  unknown,  when  men  knew  but  few  facts, 
and  those  few  imperfectly.  These  faise  notions  were,  probablyj 
received  into  the  human  mind  at  the  time  it  imbibed  its  undoubting 
belief  for  ages,  that  the  earth  was  flat  and  immoveable ;  the  sun, 
planets  and  stars  all  being  formed  to  be  attendants  on  tiiis  globe  for 
the  use  of  man. 

Time,  however,  advanced;  science  dawned  upon  the  world  in 
defiance  of  monkish  ignorance,  and  printing  was  discovered.  Facts 
began  to  be  investigated,  real  knowledge  in  consequence  to  be  intro* 
duced,  and  to  escape  by  little  and  little  among  the  multitude. 

Thus  commenced  an  opposition  to  religious  ignorance,  and  it  ad- 
vanced against  (he  efforts  of  the  Priesthood,  aided  even  by  the  inqui- 
sition. Within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years,  knowledge  has 
been  disseminated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  art  of  printing. 
This  inestimable  art  has  preser\^ed  to  us  so  many  important  facts, 
derived  from  the  experience  of  former  times,  that  they  serve  in  part 
to  counteract  the  vicious  circumstances  which  have  been  generated 
by  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  all  the  religious  notions  founded  on 
it.  It  is  the  knowledge  derived  from  recorded  experience,  and  the 
errors  generated  by  the  notion  of  free  will,  combatting  and  counter- 
acting each  other,  that  has  placed  you  in  your  present  medium  scale 
of  character. 

It  is  the  religions  over  the  earth,  emanating  directly  from  the  un- 
substantial notions  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  free  will,  and  their 
necessary  consequences  in  forming  the  feelings,  thoughts  and  actions 
of  men,  that  has  formed  the  present  medium  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  civilized  world. 

And  so  long  as  these  firee  will  notions  can  be  taught  and  received 
in  opposition  to  the  daily  increasing  lights  of  experience,  showing 
how  the  character  of  every  individual  is  formed  for  him,  you  will 
remain  in  your  present  medium  condition,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  will  receive  the  same  inferior  character  that  those  errors  have 
hitherto  impressed  upon  them.  But  I  must  proceed  to  the  I2th  and 
last  revealed  law  of  our  nature;  revealed  by  facts  alike  to  all  nations 
and  people,  namely :  "That  the  individual  is  made  the  most  superior 
of  his  species,  when  his  original  organization  has  been  compounded 
of  tlie  best  proportions,  of  the  best  ingredients  of  which  human 
nature  is  formed,  and  when  the  circumstances  which  surround  him 
from  his  birth  to  death,  are  of  a  character  to  produce  only  superior 
impressions,  or  in  other  words,  when  the  ciixjumstances  or  laws, 
institutions  and  customs  in  which  he  is  placed,  are  all  in  unison  with 
Lis  nature.'^ 

My  firiends,  if  in  any  past  times  as  much  had  been  done  for  human 
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Btttumyas^rooha.feiritiMMed  this  daV,  intbe.fiea  and  open  fifepi* 
maa  in  winch  we  have  been  eDgeged,  we  should  not  now  have  tot 
lament  the  ^noiance  in  which  we  have  all  been  kept  by  the  acook 
mulation  of  vicious  circumstances,  by  which  we  and  all  maiihin4 
have  been  sunounded  finom  birth;  but  upon  this  part  of  the  aulgect  M 
is  now  too  late  to  enter  into  detail.  Take,  however,  into  voor  oon- 
aideration,  for  a  moment,  the  importance  of  the  three  last  Utwe^  and 
more  particularly  of  this  12th  law.  In  this  you  will  discover  flie 
ccurtain,  the  infallible  process  by  which  the  most  is  to  be  nmiib  eC 
human  nature  that  can  be  made  of  it,  by  men  of  one  gienemtioii 
4U^ting  upon  the  children  of  the  rising  generation. 

We  cannot,  as  I  have  explained  to  you,  mgke  an  immediate  cfaai^ 
upon  the  existing  oiganization  of  the  inputs  of' our  raise;  though  1 
have  no  doubt  that  me  timA  will  come,  when  very  great  improrei; 
ments  will  be  made  in  the  organization  at  birth.  In  the  pieeent  etaMJ 
t)i  ignorance,  and  consequent  prejudice,  in  which  we  are  upon  tida 
Bubject,  we  must  turn  our  attention  only  to  those  circunurtanoes  npoja 
which  the  knowledge  of  the  influence  of  circumstances  nHU  enule 
us  to  act.  It  has  l^n  well  observed  by  one  of  our  learned  mbde^ 
tors,  upon  another  occasion,  in  writing  upon  my  views,  that  be  4tl 
not  well  understand  how  human  nature  could  be  the  creature  of  eir»'  (^ 
cumstances,  and  yet  have  the  power  to  direct  them.  It  inm  an  Im^ 
teliigent  view  of  the  subject.  The  difficulty  is  lo  be  explained,  avd 
overcome  like  all  other  difficulties  when  they  occur,  l^  proeeedU| 
in  our  investigations  until  the  whole  truth  is  discovered.  By  dus 
process  it  becomes  evident,  that  until  we  ascertain  the  fact  thatwe 
are  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  we  are  without  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  give  us  power  to  remove,  replace,  re-arrange,  and  control 
them.  And  as  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  fully  developed, 
it  becomes  itself  a  new  circumstance,  by  which  the  existing  adults 
may  do  more  for  the  rising  generations,  than  has  been  yet  done  for 
man  through  all  past  ages.  This,  my  friends,  is  therefore  the  first, 
pre-eminently  the  first  of  sciences;  it  is  one  of  the  very  highest  order 
that  the  human  mind  can  conceive.  It  is  that  science,  by  which,  in 
due  time,  the  men  of  one  generation  shall  be  enabled  so  far  to  imr 
prove  the  original  organization  at  birth;  the  disposition,  habits, 
manners,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct,  afler  birth,  of  the  succeed^ 
ing  generation,  that  the  former  shall  become  to  the  latter  as  creators. 
For  they  will  be,  through  tliis  new  knowledge,  enabled  to  give  to  the 
new  man  such  superior  faculties,  thoughts,  feelings,  and  dispositions, 
that  it  will  appear  to  be  a  re-creation;  a  regeneration;  anew  birth: 
a  new  life;  a  resurrection  from  the  corruption^  and  abominations  of 
the  present  irrational  existence,  into  a  state  of  peace,  knowledge  and 
joy  unspeakable!  It  is  therefore  a  science  so  deeply  interesting  to 
all,  that  all,  without  delay,  should  be  carefully  taught  it  from  the 
first  dawning  of  their  reason •  And  it  is  moreover  a  science  so  con- 
genial to  all  the  principles  of  nature,  and  the  facts  which  exist  around 
us,  and  through  all  nature,  that  little  children  may  very  easily  and 
vecy  early  tte  instructed  iii  it. 
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I  ptictivc  iiiv  h-  ;r  is;»l)out  to  expire,  and  it  i-  c^nv  vrhcw  I  have 

\\\}T-t  ciitrrtMl  upon  tlio  most,  iiitcrfrftin;:;  part  i»f  tho  cHscussion:  hut  I 

aiihmit  tollic  vvish^'S  and  convenience  of  others,  ami  tbcreibro,  after 

J  sit  down,  I  shill  not  trespass  on  your  tinn^  \::ile^:s  it  be  fur  tht: 

(sake  of  some  explanation. 

But  I  cannot  lake  h/avc*  of  von  witliont  r\i)re«i.v,T  a  strong:  scns(? 
of  obligation  to  those  <rentle:n.;n,  who  comp.,s'i  t!ii  <Amimittee,  for 
snaking  tho  prelimiinr\  urran'renients  fu*  this  d^-'ii^^^ion;  also  to 
those gontUmen  \vih»  have  liikiMi  the  trouide  U*  attend  to  all  the  sui»- 
s<fjqnent  arraniteineiits.  and  especially  to  the  TruMot^s  <)f  this  hnild- 
in^:,  who  with  ;rreat  uri'Miniiv,  after  one  ( Irindi  was  refused  to  the 
Ounniittec  who  appli«'«!  f  »••  it,  conceded  to  them  the  use  of  this  for  our 
purpose-  And  J  a»n  m-.ich  indebted  to  all  who  have  attended  here 
ilurin£f  the  dis.»ussi()iu  for  the  extreme  gofii'l  order  which  has  prevailed, 
and  the  remarkable  ^ood  lempor  with  wliich  you  have  received  those 
;'itronjj.  and,  in  many  cases,  hijrhlv  excitin?  tr'iths  to  Christians, 
which  I  deem  it  my  duty,  with  refercMico  to  future  consequences,  to 
place  before  you.  ]  dt)  not  believe  th:it  on  this  a:count  I  can  eve. 
i5>rget  Cincinnati.  It  is  true,  I  once  prophesied  her  depopulali«M  . 
not  because?  I  c-nsidere:!  h<;r  any  worse  tlian  o?lier  populous  |  lace-  s 
or  a  second  Sodom  and  Gromorrah,  for  your  coiniuct  on  this  octasio-i. 
proves  the  reverse.  1  was,  it  seems,  mistaken,  as  to  the  i)rccise  lioi-  • 
having  been  mi-lcd  at  that  period  by  the  enthusiasm  expressed  l-y 
RO  many  of  its  iohai»itants  in  favor  of  principles  whi(  h,  to  my  pecK- 
iiiary  lo.*;s,  I  aftfrrwards  discovered  they  sf»  little  understood.  J  mi.s 
s<o  well  aware  then,  as  I  am  now,  that  the  iidiabitants  of  a  new  cn«: 
uneducated  cnuntrv.  as  this  was  at  thi.t  time,  were  of  necessity  iiu 
more  povici fully  inlhicnctKl  by  immediate  impressions,  that  by  e.x • 
tended  and  d»ep  reflections.  As  surely,  however,  as  these  twchc 
fundamental  In.ws  are  derived  from  facts  which  chan:;e  not.  so  sure- 
ly will  the  dispersion  of  theinhjibitants  of  all  largo  cities  take  place 
You  will  through  this  uewknowlcd^**  discover,  ere  Iohi;,  that  a  lar^*.^ 
oity  is  a  collection  of  many  ii.jdrics  and  vicious  circumstances;  to.-» 
miiavorable  to  the  highest  hapj>ine»s  that  human  nature  is  capable  (\i 
tiltaininr,  to  be  much  lona^r  allowed  to  remain.  You  cannot,  under 
any',"arrangcniGnt,  in  populous  cities,  enjoy,  in  any  perfection,  thr 
many  important  advantnges,  whi-^h  are  inse|)aral)le  from  the  coim'.ry, 
properly  cultivated  and  well  laid  out  for  convenience,  beftut3'an«* 
pleasure,  and  to  have  at  the  same  time,  a  full  share  of  the  best  soc'i- 
oty.  These  essential  requisitions  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  CJin not 
lie  obtr«ined  by  a  l•:^^le  human  being  within  alari^e  city,  or  in  a 
tilnjjle  family,  or  amonir  a  few  families  in  the  country,  while  it  i-^ 
practicable  to  form  an  association  of  such  numlicrs  ?nio  character, 
as  when  proj>erly  arranged  and  constituted,  Mill  p.ss'^'N  a!id  t'nic.y 
all  the  advantages  of  city  and  country*,  without  any  ii*  the  r.*rai<"iOJs 
inconvcniencitis,  disadvantagetior  evils  of  (?i!hcr.  It  y.;is  a  Uii.-tnl'.e 
of  my  friend,  Mr.  C.  for  whorA  aOer  all  our  hard  an*'  y].'\r,^  v/<  r^v 
battles,  I  an-,  obliiied  to  have  the  kindest  ferlinny  f..,  ric.:;;'.:i\t  r-f  li-s 
honesty  and  libeiality,  to  suppose  that  my  ideis-  c-f  a  ^ociiJ  r.y.-t(*rr- 
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were  derived  from  the  Shaking  Quakers,  Moraviana,  or  any  other 
<?xisting  prototype.  My  ideas  upon  this  subject  proceeded  from  a 
dirtbrent  source.  At  the  time  the  embryo  of  these  ideas  first  pre- 
sented itself  to  my  mind,  I  was  unconscious  that  there  was  a  single 
community  living  wholly  upon  public  property,  in  existence.  Ilie 
lirst  mature  thoughts  upon  this  subject  were  suggested  to  me  by  a 
j>rofound  cont^iduration  i)f  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  the  effects  which 
they  were  calculated  to  pnKluce  in  practice,  with  the  actual  condition 
of  mankind;  1  perceived  that  man  existed  in  all  conditions  from  a  state 
single  and  detrimental  solitude  through  all  stiiges  of  increasing 
numbei-is.  up  to  a  congregated  mass,  as  in  the  capital  of  China,  of 
two  millions  of  human  beings  of  all  ages;  but  I  did  not  then  know 
that  there  was  a  numl)er  between  these  extremes,  which,  under  proper 
management,  would  give  the  greajest  amount  of  happiness  that  man 
could  ciijoy.  The  discovery  of  (his  happy  number  and  arrangement, 
is  the  first  problem  to  l>e  demonstrated  in  the  science  of  political 
economy;  and  until  those  points  shall  be  established  upon  rational 
principles,  and  derived  from  facts  and  experience,  little  of  the  science 
of  jxilitical  economy,  as  a  science,  can  be  known.  These  points  are 
the  data  on  which  alone  the  science  can  take  its  rise,  and  without  a 
knowledge  of  which  no  such  science  can  be  formed.  The  difficulty 
which  presented  itself  to  me  at  the  outsot  of  studying  political  econ- 
omy, was  to  discover  tliese  data.  Books  written  by  speculative  men 
in  their  closets,  I  soon  ascertained  could  give  me  no  information 
upon  the  subject  I  had  afterwards  an  op|)ortunity  of  observing  the 
fiilbcts  of  a  fjjradual  increasing  j)(>pulation,  from  a  few  families  until 
th{»v  amounlCvl  to  about  twentv-five  hundred  souls,  and  then  I  dis- 
covered  that  the  true  niinimuni  and  maximum  had  been  passod.  It 
was  thus  I  was  onablo.l  by  cxixu-icnco  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
extent  of  numbers,  ln'lueou  which,  a  population  could  be  arranged 
and  congregated  togothor,  to  give  t.)  each  individual  tho  greatest 
amount  of  advantages  with  the  ib.vV(v;t  inconvenicncies.  I  am  now 
convinced  from  this  txporioncc  and  from  a  very  extensive  and  care- 
fid  investigation  of  tho  businens  and  concerns  of  human  life,  taking 
also  into  coiv^ideratii'ii  the  ascertained  fixed  laws  of  human  nature, 
tliat  the  best  medium  number,  ranges  between  eight  hundred  and 
twelve  hundred,  and  that  all  associations  of  men,  when  they  become 
rational,  will  be  conirioscl  of  con'Tre!xalions  never  descending  below- 
five  h  iiiirod,  nor  nscon.lin^  above  two  thousand. 

Thosr.'  were  \\w  i\ict<,  principles  and  considerations  whence  my 
id'^as  of  th{^  social  conuuuniric's  originated,  and  these  are  the  causee 
which  have  impolbd  me  so  strongly  to  advocate  them  upon  former 
as  well  as  ur)0i4  ilio  present  occasion — they  were  not,  therefore, 
tlorived  fr«m  any  of  tlu^  prototypes  or  r  >iitracted  views  and  sources 
whonco  Mr.  C.  apprLMieiils  thorn  to  have  originated.  And  it  is  from 
tho<o  so•.Trf!(^<,  siirli  as  I  have  now  exj)l'hnod  thorn,  that  I  predicated 
tlio  dopopuhitiiu  cf  Cia-iiinati,  that  f  still  confidently  anticipate  a 
rhang<3  in  socioly  fr  >in  lar^e  and  populous  cities,  and  single  families, 
to  siu-h  ass','ci:'U.:ns,  as  will  give  to  each  individual  the  greatest 
aJviintafrct:^  with  the  fewest  \u':oi\vcrvi^ncics. 
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I  shall  merely  sa)',  in  conclusion,  that  the  social  system,  as  it  ex- 
ists in  my  mind,  is  an  arrangement  of  socigty,  iuimded  on  the  most 
opposite  principles,  except  in  unity  of  labour  and  properly,  to  tho 
Shakers,  Moravians,  and  old  Ilarmonitcs,  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
These  are  all  founded  on  the  ignorance  and  subjugation  of  the  mass 
under  a  few  intelligent  privileged  leaders — but  which,  nevertheless, 
produce  much  comfort,  peace  and  (piict  happiness  among  that  mass. 
They  stilly  however,  retain  several  of  the  j)ractical  errors,  emanat- 
ing from  free-will  doctrines,  and  frequently  sufler  changes  and 
evils  in  consequence;  and  while  those  errors  are  retained,  evils  will 
continually  occur,  and  there  will  be  no  stability  among  them.  The 
social  system  which  T  contemplate,  is  founded  upon  other  principles, 
so  different  in  character,  that  each  child  will  receive  from  infancy 
to  maturity  the  best  training,  education,  andittstruction,  that  can  bo 
given  to  it.  There  will  be  no  inequality  of  tank  or  condition,  except 
what  age  and  experience  necessarily  produce;  and  these  of  course 
in  due  time,  all  will  equally  enjoy.  And  the  code  of  laws,  founded 
on  the  laws  of  our  nature,  will,  mider  the  administration,  explained 
in  the  second  part  of  this  work,  equally  direct  and  govern  all,  fruni 
the  joungcst  to  the  most  advanced  in  age  and  privileges  attendant 
thereon . 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  add  more.      I  therefore  take  my 
leave  with  the  best  feelings  towards  you  all,  wishing  you  health, 
continued  prosperity,  and  the  benefit  of  these  anticipated  improve-^ 
ments  for  your  children,* 

Mr.  C^MPBBLL  rises. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  last  address,  has  given  in  his  own  experience, 
a  refutation  of  his  whole  system.  Iftj  has  ailirmcd,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  him  did  not  first  originate  the  idea  of  tho 
social  system.  If  so,  then  circumstances  have  not  an  absolute 
control  over  men.  If  Mr.  Owen,  in  defiance  of  the  power  of  circum- 
stances, did,  out  of  the  rubbish  of  six  thousand  years,  dig  up  the 
twelve  gcmSy  and  originate  the  social  system,  why  may  not  millions 
of  as  bright  geniuses  arise,  supericjr  to  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round them,  and  originate  new  ideas  and  discover  new  laws,  sub- 
versive of  all  former  lights,  knowledge,  and  experience?  But  how 
Mr.  Owen  may  reconcile  what  he  now  said  concerning  the  origina- 
tion of  the  social  system,  and  that  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,  I 
pause  not  now  to  inquire. 

This  assembly  is  now  witness  that  I  sat  down,  that  Mr.  Owen 
might  defend  his  sixth  law,  if  he  could;  and  that  he  did  not  make  a 
single  eflbrt.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  he  called  upon  me  to  produce  some 
case^  as  an  example,  where  belief  depended  upon  volition,  lie  said 
I  could  not  give  any.    He  might,  with  a  regard  to  truth,  have  said, 

•Mp.  Owcn?8  speeches,  delivered  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  are  not  printed 
from  the  Stenographer's  jfieport^  but  from  Mr.  Owen's  own  publication  of  them. 
As  they  are  somewhat  improved  in  his  publication,  1  preferred  giving  them  in 
the  best  possible  form.    This  will  expl^  the  words  enclosed  iu  brack^t&« 
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i  did  not  <Tivc  any ;  but  unless  he  knew  my  thoughfs  I  cannot  see  Oii 
what  grounds  he  could  siiy,  I  could  not  give  any.  We  will,  however j 
try. 

There  was  one  Col.  Sharp,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  that  was 
sf)m«  time  since  assassinated  by  one  Jeremiah  O;  BeaUchamp.  For 
;:>(>ine  time  no  person  knew  who  the  perpetrator  of  this  foulest  of  deeds 
M  A:?.  No  person  as  yet  believed  that  Jeremiah  O.  Beauchamp  was 
iii'i  assassin.  But  indignation,  duty,  interest,  and  cariosity,  put  all 
u;;on  the  inquiry.  Every  one  is  resolved,  determines,  or,  if  you 
please,  puts  forth  a  vohtion,  or  wills  to  search  for  evidences  to  pro- 
duce fiiith.  Evfi*y  triice,  every  whisper,  and  every  circumstance, 
;t!»j  explored,  until  a  chain  of  evidence,  so  powerful,  and  so  minute, 
i<^  accainuLated  as  authorizes  a  jury,  under  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
ti-iiis  cf  law  and  relii^ion,  to  bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Every 
p'.'i-son,  here, believed  th.it  Jeremiah  O.  Beauchamp  was  the  assassin. 
N'»w  liie  question  is,  Had  nui  tlw  volition  or  determination  of  many 
iudicldiHtli,  in  this  case,  some  influence  upon  their  beliefs;  or,  la 
other  words,  did  oot  the  obtaining  of  the  evidences,  necessary  to 
^'iuviction,  depend  upon  the  toliiions  of  those  concerned  in  tracing 
ii:>  the  matter?  I  hope  Mr.  Owen  will  no  more  assert  "That  our 
fai'h,  in  no  case,  depend.^  upon  our  volitions." 

But  a;n  I  not  wai'raritod  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Owen  has  closed  this 
discussion  without  even  an  attempt  to  prove  four  of  his  positions? 
lie  \k\i(\flce  independent  position?.  Now  to  prove  these  five,  required 
a  spocltil  induction  of  reasons,  arguments,  and  proofs,  with  a  direct 
i^.'.iin^  upon  each  of  thoni:  but  this  has  not  been  attempted. — 
Kq  roiied  upon  the  repot ititju  of  his  twelve  lav/s,  and  upon  his  com- 
i:i<  nts  upon  the  same  twelve,  to  prove  the  whole  five ;  as  if  identical 
pr(jpo^itions.  This  may  pac;?  for  logic,  among  sceptics;  but  cannot, 
among  christians. 

But,  as  night  with  its  sable  wings,  is  fast  embracing  us,  I  must 
/iijsten.  I  had  intcndetl  to  have  pre3cnted  you  with  a  correct  and 
concentrated  view  of  the  v/hole.  of  my  ar<:;nments;  but  this  would 
occupy  too  much  time.  1  can  only.  thi^nMon*,  with  any  regard  to 
your  patience,  and  ciicuniftiinces,  just  suite  the  principal  topics 
from  which  we  argued  the  l>i\ii4e  auilioiity  of  our  holy  religion. 

Finding,  as  I  soon  di'i,  afior  our  rdminencoment,  that  IVIr.  Owen 
had  no  idea  ofadducii;^  any  ioojcal  pioof  cf  l.is  propositions,  but 
that  he  was  about  to  iudul^c  in  a  hititudo  of  declamation  on  hib 
social  system,  and  oi'hov  nif*. Iters  and  things  Laving  no  logical  con- 
ni'xion  with  the  points  at  issue,  and  after  various  fruitless  etPorts, 
on  my  part,  and  on  thai  of  (he  Bourd  of  idoderators,  to  draw  hi? 
aitention  to  the  real  merits  of th(^  disru^ion.  •  1  proceeded  to  examine 
IJio  ancient  ami  modern  systems  of  sc('j)tisc:ism,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  this  important  point ;  that,  so  soon  as  men,  called  philoso 
j>hers,  sages,  or  what  you  please,  rejected  revelation,  and  embarked  on 
board  of  their  own  reason,  they  were,  to  a  man,  shipwrecked.  Not 
one  of  them  ever  reached  a  safe  liaven,  and  such  of  them  as  were 
uot  wrecked  upon  some  latent  rock,  foundered  at  sea.^    Nothing 
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3>ut  contradiction  among  themselves ;  new  mysteries,  and  unwcraal 
doubt  attended  their  progress.  And  in  fact,  the  most  irrational  and 
absurd  opinions  uniformly  forced  themselves  into  their  minds,  so 
soon  as  they  had  emptied  themselves  of  all  biblical  ideas. 

Mr.  Owen  told  us  that  we  must  have  a  separate  religion  for  each 
individual,  because  of  the  difference  in  human  organization,  not 
seeing,  that  upon  the  same  principles,  he  must  have  a  different  social 
system  for  each  individual,  and  that  no  two  sceptics  who  had  ever 
written,  agreed  upon  any  one  system  of  doubting.  Even  Mr.  Owen 
himself,  has  made  a  new  system,  or  at  least  has  new  modified  sev- 
eral old  ones,  to  please  himself.  Thus  we  have  seen  the  intellec- 
tual aberrations,  and  the  moral  tendencies  of  all  the  systems  of 
doubting.  As  I  presume  the  new  sects  in  Christendom,  will,  by 
their  rapid  increase  and  geometrical  progression,  soon  fritter  them- 
selves down  to  nothing;  in  other  terms,  the  multiplication  of  ismsy 
will  make  them  all  of  none  effect,  and  teach  all  christians  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  facts,  and  not  opinions,  the  basis  of  all  church 
union;  so  the  impossibility  of  any  two  sceptics  projecting  any  thing 
like  a  system  in  which  they  can  agree,  has  made  it  a  forlorn  hope 
for  sceptics  ever  to  rise  higher  than  to  a  system  of  doubting. 

Afler  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemies  country  and  exploring  T 
the  weakness  of  his  fortresses,  and  the  poverty  of  his  resources,  our 
next  object  was  to  erect  an  impassable  wall  between  his  dominions 
^jid  ours,  by  showing,  philosophically,  that  man  could  never  havo' 
invented  any  religion,  not  even  the  most  rude;  that  all  these  were 
mere  corruptions,  not  inventions  of  the  ancient  nations.     That  in  j 
truth,  the  most  barbarous  superstitions  upon  the  earth,  have  in  them  . 
9upernaiural  ideits,  which  no  mere  man  ever  could  have  originated.  J 
In  one  sentence,  I  think,  we  may  say,    it  was  proved,  that  it  is  j 
,  as  fiir  beyond  our  intellectual  powers  to  originate  a  religion  of  any  \ 
sort,  as  it  is  beyond  our  physical  powers  to  create  out  of  notlxing  a  / 
Stone,  or  a  tree.     Our  third  item,  or  distinct  chapter  of  arguments,  1 
ivas  the  establishment  of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  and   the/ 
'certain  Divine  origin  of  the  Jews  religion,  proved  by  all  the  cnteriaK 
of  Leslie  which  establish  the  truth  of  ancient  facts,  from  the  sym-/ 
"bols  of  that  religion,  and  the  archives  of  all  the  ancient  nations -of  \ 
the  world.    Our  Fourth  chapter  contained  the  hUtoric  eMi€nceaioi\ 
the  christian  religion;  our  fifth  the  prophetic  annunciations  of  bc/'ti  \ 
testaments;    the  sixth  the   genius  and  tendency  of  the  chrif^tian  ■ 
religion;  d^n^  the  seventh  the  social  system.     These  were  tho  great  / 
chapters  of  this  discussion ;   though  much  mcommoded,    disturbed,  / 
and  broken  in  upon,  by  the  obliquity  of  Mr,  Owen's  cours3.     Still,  ; 
I  flatter  myself,  when  the  whole  is  comprized  together  in  one  volume*  *< 
it  will  prove  at  least  that  no  christian  has  any  reason  to  blush,  or  / 
T)e  ashamed  of  the  foundation  of  his  hope,  or  of  his  religion.     Nay, 
more;  that  the  christian  religion  is  most  certainly  the  institution  of 
him  who  built  the  universe,  and  gave  to  man  his  dominion  over  the 
animal,  the  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms.    That  it  is  as  clearly 
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the  work  of  an  infinite  understanding  as  tbe  fRm  is  tfia  'Irotk'^aA^ 
almighty  hand.  *  '    • 

B^ore  closing  this  my  last  address  to  you,  my  respected  auditons 
I  beg  leave  to  read  you  two  extracts  from  my  Qunbtian  Baptist, 
Vol.  5.  page  257.  These  remarks  though  written  a  year  ago,  seem- 
to  me  erery  way  suited  to  the  present  occaskm.  The  first  is  titled 
the  JVhaigpkM  tf  Scejptwim.  The  second  the  Trhan^iks  tf  Ckristi- 
anity. 

TIIE  TKlUJtPRS  OF  SCEPFXCSSIf • 

When  scepticism  triumphs  in  any  heart,  the  hope  of  immortality  v^  ■ 
banished.  It  crowns  the  tyrant  DeaUi'fiMrever  on  his  throne,  and 
soals  the  conquests  of  the  grave  over  the  whole  hutnan  race.  It' 
wraps  the  tomb  in  eternal  darkness,  and  suffers  not  one  particle  of 
the  remains  oi  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  good  oi  all  ages,  to- see* 
the  light  of  eternity;  buf  consigns,  by  an  irreversible  doom,  all  that- 
was  admired,  loved,  and  revered  in  man,  to  perpetiml  annihilation.  It 
identifies  human  existence  with  the  vilest  reptile,  and  levels  man  to 
the  grade  of  the  meanest  weed,  whose  utDity  is.  yet  undiscovered. 
Man^s  origin  and  his  destiny  are  to  its  ken  alike  fortuitous,  unimpbr-. 
tant,  and  uninteresting.  Having  robbed  him  d  every  thing  whtcii 
could  make  him  dear  to  himself  and  proud  of  his  existence,  it  murders- 
all  his  hopes  of  fiitore  being  and  future  bliss.  It  cuts  the  cable  and- 
casts  away  the  golden  anchor;  it  sets  man  adrift  on  the  mighty,  un- 
iathomable,  and  unexplored  ocean  of  uncertainty,  to  become  the  sport 
of  the  wind  and  waves  of  animal  passion  and  appetite ;  until,  at  last, 
in  some  tremendous  gust,  "he  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin."  Say,  then, 
proud  reasoner,  of  what  utility  is  your  philosophy  ?    What  your  boast  ? 

You  boast  that  you  have  made  man  ignorant  of  his  origin  and  a 
stranger  to  himself.  You  -boast  that  you  have  deprived  him  of  any 
real  Superiority  over  the  bee,  the  bat,  or  the  beaver,-  that  you  have 
divested  him  of  the  highest  inducements  to  a  virtuous  life  by  taking* 
away  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  hope  of  heaven.  You  boast 
that  you  have  majde  Death  triumphant,  not  only  over  the  body,  but 
the  intellectual  dignity  of  man :  and  that  you  have  buried  bis  soul 
and  body  in  the  grave  of  an  eternal  sleep,  never  to  see  the  light  of 
life  again !  O  Scepticism !  is  this  thy  philosophy — is  this  thy  bc«isted 
victory  over  the  Bible  I  And  for  this  extinguishment  of  light  and 
jtfe. eternal,  what  dost  thou  teach  and  what  bestow!  Thou  teachest 
us  to  live  according  to  our  appetites,  and  dost  promise  us  that  iif  thy 
Miltennium  man  shall  live  in  a  Paradise  of  colonies,  almost  as  indus^ 
trious,  as  independent,  and  as  social  as  the  bees.  Well  then  dost 
thou  preach  with  zeal,  and  exert  thy  energies;  for  thy  heaven  is 
worthy  of  thy  efiorts,  and  the  purity  of  thy  life  is  just  adapted  to  the 
hi^  hopes  of  eternal  annihilation ! 

THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  CHHISTrANTTy. 

A  true  believer  and  practitioner  of  the  christian  religion,  is  com- 
pletely and  perfectly  divested  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  conse- 
quent fear  of  death.  The  very  end  and  intention  of  God's  being 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  our  Saviour,  was  to  de^ 
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liver  them,  <*who,  through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject 
to  slavery.^  Jesus  has  done  this.  He  has  abolished  death,  and  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light.  He  has  given  strength  to  his  disciples 
^to  vanquish  death,  and  make  them  triumph  over  the  grave;  so  that  a 
living  or  a  dying  christian  can  with  truth  say,  <'0  Death,  where  now 
thy  sting!  O  Grave,  where  now  thy  victory  T'  He  conquered  both) 
and  by  faith  in  him  we  conquer  both.  This  is  the  greatest  victory 
ever  was  obtained.  To  see  a  christian  conquer  him  who  had  for  ages 
conquered  all,  is  the  sublimest  scene  ever  witnessed  by  human  eyes. 
And  this  may  be  seen  as  oflen  as  we  see  a  true  christian  die.  I  know 
that  d  perverted  system  of  Christianity  inspires  its  votaries  with  the 
fear  of  death,  because  it  makes  doubts  and  fears  christian  virtues. 
But  this  religion  is  not  of  God.  His  Son  died  that  we  might  not  fear 
to  die ;  and  he  went  down  to  the  grave  to  show  us  the  path  up  to  life 
again,  and  thus  to  make  us  victorious  over  the  king  c£  tyrants,  and 
m2  tyrant  over  kings.  They  understand  not  his  religion,  who  are 
not  triumphant  over  those  guilty  fears.  The  guilty  only  can  fear, 
and  the  guilty  are  not  acquainted  with  the  character,  mission,  and 
achievements  of  Jesus  our  Life.  No  one  taught  of  God  can  fear 
these  horrors  of  the  wicked.  Jesus  Christ  made  no  covenant  with 
Death ;  he  signed  no  articles  of  capitulation  w4th  the  horrible  de- 
stroyer. He  took  his  armor  away;  he  bound  him  in  an  invincible 
chain,  and  taught  him  only  to  open  the  door  of  immortality  to  all  his 
fr»en(^s. 

A  christian,  then,  must  triumph  and  always  rejoice.  Our  gloomy 
systems  say,  Rejoice  not  always,  but  afflict  your  souls :  whereas  the 
Apo*tles  say.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always;  and  again  we  say.  Rejoice. 
The  gospel  as  defined  by  the  angels  of  God,  is,  glad  tidings  op 
GKEAT  joy;  and  who  can  believe  gulp  tidings  of  gbeat  joy,  and 
not  rejoice?  Deists,  Atheists,  and  the  whole. host  of  Sceptics  may. 
/louhtj  for  this  is  their  whole  system ;  the  wicked,  the  guilty,  and  the 
vile  may  year,  for  this  is  the  natural  issue  of  their  lives;  but  how  a 
a  christian,  knowing  the  Lord,  believing  the  promises,  and  confiding 
ia  the  achievements  of  the  Saviour,  can  doubt  or  fear  as  respects 
death  or  the  grave,  is  inconceivable*  "jThanks  be  to  God  who  gives 
us  the  victory !  '^ 

Some  persons  may  doubt  whether  they  are  christians;  and  some 
may  fear  the  pain  of  dying  as  they  would  the  toothache,  or  a  dislo- 
cated joint;  but  that  a  christian  should  fear  either  death  or  the  grave, 
is  out  of  character  altogether.  For  this  is  the  very  drif^,  s€Oj)e,  and 
end  of  his  religion.  They  who  are  under  the  influence  of  such  fears 
and  doubts,  have  much  reason  to  fear  and  doubt  "whether  ever  they 
have  known  or  believed  the  truth,  the  gospel  of  salvation.  But  a 
christian  in  fact,  or  one  who  deserves  the  name,  is  made  to  rejoice 
and  triumph  in  the  prospects  of  death  and  the  grave.  And  wh}  ? 
Because  his  Lord  has  gone  before  him — ^because  his  rest,  his  home, 
his  eternal  friends  and  associates,  his  heaven,  his  God,  all  his  joys  are 
beyond  the  grave.  Not  to  know  this,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  favor  of 
God;  not  to  believe  this,  is  to  doubt  the  philanthropy  of  God;  not  to 
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of  eternal  life.  But  the  christian  religion  is  not  to  be  lepntAm 
because  of  the  ignofance  or  unbelief  O*  those  whoprofenf  it.  Afl 
rivers  do  not  moie naturally  rundown  the  decIiYities  and  ifia4  JMf 
courses  to  the  ocean,  than  the  christian  religion  kads  itsfbUowemii 
the  sure,  and  certain,  and 


Befm  we  dismiss  this  assembly  I  beg  leave  to  express  my 
bility,  my  admiration  of  the  marked  and  courteous  atlentioa  wbicfc 
has  been,  paid  by  this  community  to  this  discussion.  I  mustagaiii 
repeat  that  I  have  never  seen  any  assembly  conveiMd  njgmmf 
occasion  which  has  all  through  exhibited  the  same  good  onlei^  Up 
same  complaisant  behaviour,  and  the  same  unremitted  attesnioii* 
I  feel  indebted  to,  and  will  ever  feel  a  high  rec^pectfer,  the  dtneossf 
this  city,  for  $he  fe.vorable  circumstances  which  they  bave  frnatui 
fer  this  debate,  and  especially  to  the  gentlemen  who  tiave  an  ppliteljr 
^d  so  patiently  presided  over  this  meeting. 

But  1  sboula  be  wanting  to  you,  my  friends,  and  the  raiwo 
which  I  plead,  if  I  should  dismiss  yqia  without  making  to  yoa  a  verf 
important  proposition.  You  know  that  this  discussiim  is  mntter.te 
the  press.  You  know  that  every  encomium  which  has  been  pvs-^ 
nounced  upon  your  exemplary  behaviour  will  go  with  the  Rqisst  tf 
ihis  discussion.  You  will  remember,  too,  that  many  indignities  hai^i^ ' 
6ef6a  offered  to  your  feith,  to  your  religion,  and  that  these  rimrnafhai 
and  indignities  have  been  only  heard  with  pity  and  not  marftEed  with 
the  least  resentment  on  your  part.  Now  I  must  tell  you  that  a  prob- 
lem will  arise  in  the  minds  of  those  living  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
miles  distant  who  may  read  this  discussion,  whether  it  was  owing  to 
a  perfect  apathy  or  indifference  on  your  party  as  to  any  ifUere^  yom 
feU  in  the  christian  religion,  that  you  bore  all  these  instdts  without 
seeming  to  hear  them.  In  fine,  the  question  will  be,  whether  it  was> 
owing  to  the  stoical  indifference  of  fatalism,  to  the  prevalence  of 
infidelity;  or,  to  the  meekness  and  forbearance  which  christiamhf 
teaches,  that  you  bore  all  these  indignities  without  a  single  eamres^ 
sion  of  disgust.  Now  I  desire  no  more  than  that  this  good  ajod' 
christian  like  deportment  may  be  credited  to  the  proper  account.—- 
If  it  be  owing  to  your  concurrence  in  sentiment  with  Mr.  Owen,  let 
scepticism  have  the  honor  of  it.  But  if  owing  to  your  belief  in,  or 
regard  for  the  christian  religion,  let  the  christian  religion  haye  the 
honor  of  it.  These  things  premised,  my  proposition  is  tUdt  aU  ike 
persons  in  this  assembly  who  believe  in  the  christian  religion  orydko 
f'eel  so  much  interest  in  it,  as  to  wish  to  see  it  pervade  the  worlds  wtB 
please  to  signify  it  by  standing  up.     [An  almost  universal  rising  up  J 

Here  Mr.  Campbell  says,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  be  seated. 

Now  I  would  further  propose,  thai  all  persons  doubtful  of  the 
truth  of  the  christian  religion,  or  who  do  not  believe  it,  and  who  are 
not  friendly  to  its  spread  and  prevalence  over  the  world,  wiU  plet 
signify  it  f}y  rising  up.     [thbee  amse.] 
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tit'iitiojiieji  iiU'derators-— Jt  has  ju&t  occurred  lo  nuj  liuii  I  h/id 
i'or«rott*.5ii  to  i<?n(kT  luy  tluinks  to  you  for  your  prfsenco  and  superiii- 
tCMidfiiri'  on  this  in'cision,  which  I  now  hog  leave  to  do.  And  I  may 
:idd,  I  am  much  phrased  with  Mr.  CamphelPs  little  niana^vre  ot'  tho 
test,  because  1  discov<*r  it  pleases  him  and  his  friends.  Trutli 
s«tpures  no  such  support.      [Candles  called  for,] 

Mr.  Casiphell  rise<. 
Wiiiie  wc  are  waiting  li»r  lij^lit,  I  will  mo\e  that  the  thanks  of  thi..- 
■*^}iole  assembly  he  presented  to  the  Board  of  Modeniiors,  and  pu* 
" ! »« »n  re«  'ord . — Mcmhir  voufradlcenie 
\di'»iinienient  itv*^  die 

^  HARLKS  HOWARD  SYMMKS, 

Reporter 


REVIEW  OF  MR,  OWEN'S  BOOK.- 

BEFORE  publishing  the  appendix  stipulated  in  our  conditions,  I 
am,  from  tlie  circumstances  which  Mr.  Owen  has  thrown  arounil  me, 
obliged  to  notice  a  work  vaguely  denominated  on  the  outside,  "Oirew'j 
View  of  Public  Discussion ;^^  but  in  the  inside,  ^'Robert  Owen^s  Open- 
ing Speech  and  his  Reply  to  the  Rev,  Alexander  Campbell  in  the  recent 
Public  Discussion  in  Cincinatti,  to  prove  that  all  Religions  in  the 
world  are  erroneous^  .4*^.^'  together  with  matters  and  tilings  pertain- 
ing to  Mr.  Owen's  tour  to  Mexico — ^^sold  by  ev>cry  book-seller  in 
Europe  and  America?^ 

Never  was  there  depicted  in  the  face  of  any  sinner  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  soul  with  moreincontcstiblegpiainness,  than  is  the  ruling 
spirit  of  this  little  book  in  its  title  page.     It  shows  that  the  author  is 
not  unacquainted  with  the  existing  deceptions  practised  in  old  society, 
nor  with  those  ingenious  arts  of  circumvention  which  are  the  crying 
sins  of  the  commercial  and  trading  world.     'Tis  only  one  I  have 
stolen,  says  the  little  culprit  at  school,  when  detected  in  the  first 
buddings  of  his  roguish  passion,  'tis  only  one^  sir — ^yes,  but  two  or 
three  more  are  found  in  his  pocket.     So  the  title  says,  "Robert  Owen's 
opening  speech;^'*  but  before  we  have  got  half  through  the  book  we 
come  to  "the  Author's  concluding  speech^'*  and  before  we  have  read  to 
the  end  of  this  concluding  speech^  we  find  fjur  speeches,  one  spoken 
on  Monday  evening,  one  occupying  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  and 
one  or  two  in  the  afternoon :  then  wo  come  to  one  called  the  ^'conclu- 
ding address?"^    So  while  Mr.  Owen's  book  only  promises  to  give  the 
opening  ^peechj  he  gives  that  and  all  the  speches  ho  made  on  the  last 
two  days  of  the  debate.     It  also  promises  in  the  title  a  "Reply  to  the 
Rev,  Alexander  Campbell,"  in  addition  to  the  opening  speech.     But 
never  a  reply  is  found  in  it,  unless  we  call  his  concluding  speeches* 
his  reply.     Instead  of  a  reply  to  my  arguments,  the  author  gives, 
after  his  "opening  speech,"  what  he  had  written  upon  his  "twelve 
divine  iawe**  before  he  arrived  at  Cincinnati;  so  that  this  book  of  the 
opening  speech  contains  Mr.  Owen's  social  system,  and  the  cream  of 
ail  the  speeches  made  during  the  discussion.     A  modest,  blushing 
title  page  truly  I    But  why  this  faltering  and  timidity  apparent  in  the 
title?    The  secret  is  here:  Mr.  Owen  ^oZdall  his  speeches  in  selling 
the  right  to  publish  the  Debate;  but,  under  the  influence  of  the  new 
circumstances  which  surrounded  him  after  the  discussion  closed,  he 
wasj  by  that  unalterable  necessity  which  destroys  all  frco  agency,. 
all  religion,  morality,  and  goodfaith^  compf^^Ucd  a  second  time  to  sell 
those  very  speeches  which  he  had  sold.     Tjiorefcre,  the  title  page,  ex- 
hibiting still  some  of  th^  compunctions  f;rc\.'in^,  out  of  the  old  system 
of  society,  says,  "'^  only  one^^ — the  opening  sj-'-ech.    But,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Owen  thinks  that,  in  a  commercial  world,  it  I:,  all  just  and  right  to 
cell  an  article  first  in  tlie  wholesale  way,  and  thon  to  sell  it  in  retail 
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Ho  fir^lst'il--.  {tiv  wrl»,  and  iikmi  outs  off  a  lew  coat  patterns  and  selis* 
th«.*!n  in  n'tail.  1  should  not  luivc  jjrudged  Mr.  Owen  one  coat  pattern 
fii*  hiiiisi'lt'  it'  lie  had  askod  niv  ior  it.  I  know  he  felt  his  nakedncsF, 
and  did  not  like  to  appear  out  (»f  Cincinnati,  until  he  had  got  a  new 
suit  to  obtran  him  respect  amonjr  his  disciples  abroad.  But,  really, 
1  demur  at  hi*  selling  so  many  pieces  off  the  same  web  for  which  I  pail 
y-i.^  tli'iir. 

( )i;»-'  ol'  two  conclusions  we  are  compelled  to  adopt  on  reviewing 
liiis  **:ipenin£5  speech"  book:  either  Mr.  Owen  intended  to  make  it  a 
iucratire  business;  or  he  determined  to  save  himself  fr«)m  what  he  tlieri 
knvu\fth\  and  rt/j.'/n/?(i/a/ would  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
^ippeaVanct^  of  the  Debate.  That  he  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
llie  pubhcatit^i  c»f  our  discussion,  there  cannot  remtiin  a  doubt  from 
the  contents  of  the  book  itself,  as  well  as  from  many  other  circum- 
'  tanccs.  A  desire  to  discredit,  or  to  disparage  the  report  furnished  by 
?:lr.  ??ymius,  is  very  a;>parent.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  pretends  not  to 
nivo  any  u!i  my  s}>ecclios  or  ariruments;  but  he  tells  his  readers  that 
I  urn  iibor.t  l»»  ^ivo  a  ^[fuU  hhlorif  of  the  discussion^  Now,  as  J 
obsorvrd  to  Mr.  Owen  ai'tur  hi.*  presented  me  with  a  copy  of  his  book 
on  his  rouiru  from  Cincinnati,  the  history  of  a  battle  and  the  battle 
itself  arc  two  very  dilierent  things;  so  the  history  of  our  debate  and 
the  di^bate  iiscif  are  just  as  different  things.  Why,  then,  said  I,  did 
you  call  tlu;  report  of  Mr.  Symms  only  a  "/wVory  oftliediscwtsion^ 
when  it  is  the  discussion  itself?  Injustice  to  Mr.  Owen,  I  must  pulv 
ii^h  his  ripiy:  *"B^'  the  v/- rJ  history^'"'  said  he,  **I  mean  the  full  ac- 
founf,  I  u^ed  th«^  word  histon/  as  it  is  used  in  England.  I  find  many 
v.'t»r:ls  ar»''  r.i't  i;<od  in  thi-  Cw-untry  in  the  same  uccoptation  which  tin  y 
h:ne  i-i  E'.ii;ia»:d/"  .So,  then,  the  full  histnrv  of  a  discussion  and  the 
cj<05i-..;.ii:  if<olfarcoi  the  same  import  in  England! 

Iki*  agiiin — '^Independent,*'  «;iiys  he,  '*of  every  other  reason  fur  the 
omi.--'i«in  in  this  bunk  of  the  menj  w«>rdypart  of  the  discussion,  be- 
nvecMi  ihe  partic.-,  it  is  bo!iev<-d  that  the  facts  herein  stated,  and  the 
dodi'.j.'i'ons  from  them,  and  their  apj)lication  to  practice,  will  render 
iill  ilie  spocuhitions,  on  the  Mibjcct  of  religion,  nugatory."  In  gfuA 
oltl  En-riisl),  this  means  that  Mr. Owen's  opening  speech  book  gives  all 
Iii.a  itrfrument.i  except  tiio  vordy  [>artof  them;  or  he  means  the  word\ 
ifiiwx  is  all  mine.  Even  all  his  cjwp  speeches,  except  "the  opening  one^ 
av'^  doomed  to  the  character  of  "ro.r  ci  prcpterca  nihil^  sound  and  n  v 
lliin;:^  (ilse,  by  Mr.  Owen  himsfdt'.  Surely,  then,  this  is  a  high  enco- 
mium  on  Mr,  Owen's  bonk.  Nothing  out  the  clean  wheat  in  it.  In 
mine;  the  chad' and  wheat  combinrvJ!  Xo'.v  I  cannot,  in  reason,  con- 
demn Mr.  Owen  for  calling  the  m.iiority  of  his  speeches,  the  "ffirrc 
rcocxiy  party^  or  pronouncing  any  njmiion  of  them  which  he  jdeases; 
but  f  say  it  is  not  compiitible  wiih  -lio  diristian  idea  of  justico  to  con- 
tlcmn  without  a  hearing,  ov  to  prt;j:ui^-o  for  t:therh,  and  to  talk  thus  of 
my  s|>f.oches  to  dispaniire  them  bcti.'re  tlioy  a«>pear. 

I'at  without  being  farther  tedlou;-,  wo  r,ii;si.  make  great  allowcn'\:s 
for  Mr.  Owen,  He  is  almost  the  only  raii.'Ual  man  in  the  midst.  of«n 
^nsano  world.     Hence  say*  he,  *'Tho  utmost  ingenuity  of  tlie  hr.int>u 
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mind,  (of  an  insane  world !)  has  been  exerted,  without  success,  for  sev- 
eral thousand  years,  to  convince  the  reasonable  part  of  mankind^  of  the 
truthand  value  of  religion."  No  reasonable  man  can  discover  any 
truth  or  value  in  religion ! ! 

Such  simpletons  only  as  Ferguson,  Eulcr.  Pascal,  "Whiston,  Adams, 
Boyle,  Bacon,  Locke,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Sir  Hvunphrey  Davy,* 
among  the  philosophers;  such  simpletons  only  as  JBe;ittie,  Rob- 
ertson, Hawkesworth,  Dr.  Johnson,  Steel,  and  Addison,  among  the 
moralists;  such  simpletons  only  as  Spencer,  Waller,  Cowley,  Prior, 
Gray,  Thomson,  Dr.  Young,  Milton,  and  Cowper.  among  the  poetsr; 
such  simpletons  only  as  Arbuthnot,  Cheyne',  Brown,  Boerhavc,  Prin- 
gle,  Hartley,  Hervey,  Haller,  Mead,  Fothergill,  and  Rush,  among  the 
physicians;  such  simpletons  only  as  Bentley,  Henry,  Pool,  Owen  of 
Cambridge,  Butler,  Michaelis,  Clark,  Bonner,  Campbell  of  Abeixleen, 
Berkley,  Sherlock,  Scott,  Cudworth,  Doddridge,  Lardner,  Pearson, 
Taylor,  Usher,  Watts,  Macknight,  Moore,  Mead,  Vitringa,  Luther, 
Calvin,  Melancthon ;  Zainglius,  Erasmus,  Beza,  Claude,  Warburton, 
Leslie,  and  Wesley,  among  the  teachers  of  Christianity;  such  simple- 
tons only  as  Sir  John  Barnum,  Lord  Harrington,  Lord  Cassel,  Hyde, 
Somcrs,  Littleton,  Barrington,  King,  Culler,  Pultney,  Soame  Jen^ns, 
Charles  Thompson,  Sir  John  Mason,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  George 
Washington,  among  statesmen ;  such  simpletons  only  as  Judge  Hale, 
Melmoth,  Pratt,  Hailes,  Forbes,  Jones,  Blackstonc,  Lord  Russel,  Er 
skine,  Seldon,  and  Grotius,  among  the  counsellors  and  judges — I  say 
only  such  simpletons  as  these,  and  myriads  of  equal  renown,  of  all 
ages,  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  see  any  truth  or  excellence  in  religion. 
But  such  rational  and  moral  men  as  Hobbcs,  Scrvin,  Voltaire,  Fran- 
cis Newport,  Volney,  Thomas  Paine,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Rousseau,  Mira- 
baud,  Chesterfield,  Altamont,  Emmerson,  and  my  friend  Robert  Owen ; 
6Uch  distinguished  rationalists  as  these  have  seen,  and  can  see  no  truth 
nor  value  in  Religion, 

.  Mr.  Owen,  if  we  could  suppose  him  sincere  and  without  guile,  is 
one  of  the  most  pliant  and  yielding  of  mankind,  and  all  out  of  respect 
for  the  feelings  of  an  insane  world.  I  owe  him  much  for  preferring, 
in  every  instance,  to  gratify  my  feelings  to  his  own.  He  yielded  all  the 
preliminary  arrangements  to  my  wishes.  Yes,  indeed,  because  I 
would  insist  that  all  public  discussion^  required  the  disputants  to  speak 

♦Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  lately  deceased,  gave  the  following  testimony.  He 
was  the  greatest  natural  philosopher  of  this  age : — 

'*l  envy  no  quality  of  the  mind  or  intellect  in  olhf  rs;  no  genius,  power,  wit, 
iM*  fancy;  but  it*  1  could  choose  what  would  be  most  delightful  to  me,  1  should 
prefer  a  firm  religious  belief  to  every  other  blessing;  for  it  makes  life  a  discipline 
of  goodness — breathes  new  hopes  when  all  earthly  hopes  vanisli;  and  throws 
over  the  decay,  the  destruction  of  existence,  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  light; 
awakens  life  in  <Jeath,  and  from  corruption  and  decay  calls  up  beauty  and  divin- 
ity; makes  an  instrument  of  torture  and  of  shame,  the  ladder  of  ascent  to  para- 
dise; and  far  above  all  combinations  of  earthly  hopes,  calls  up  the  most  delight. 
ful  visions  of  palms  and  amaranths,  tJie  gardens  of  the  blest,  the  security  of  ever- 
lasting joys,  where  the  sensualist  and  the  sceptic  only  view  gloom,  decajv 
annihilation,  and  despair!" 

VOL.  II,  1^ 
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alternately  in  some  reasonable  periods,  and  not  that  one  should  speak 
all  and  the  other  listen;  or  that  one  should  read  a  tcrUien  treatise  for 
two  days,  and  the  other  reply  to  it  in  a  speech  of  two  days  more,  cmt 
not  at  all,  as  he  pleased — 1  say,  because  I  would  have  it  a  debate,  af- 
ter he  had  challenged  tfie  wcMrld  for  a  debate,  and  would  not  consent 
to  Mr.  Owen's  reading,  without  a  reply,  a  written  treatise  of  nearly 
200  pages  foolscapfolio,  until  he  should  have  worn  out  the  patience 
of  the  audience,  I  acted  without  reason ;  and  he,  out  of  condescen- 
sion to  my  weakness,  ^'yielded  to  my  tdshes?^  just  as  a  philosopher 
would  to  a  child.  My  wishes  and  Mr.  Owen's  reason  were,  in  this 
case,  only  antipodes.  But  the  insane  world  will  have  to  decide  who 
acted  most  rationally  in  this  case.  But  this  complaisant  yielding  to 
my  wishes  is  told  for  the  sake^of  finding  a  pretext  for  the  "Opening 
epeech"  book — and  fo"r  a  new  treatise  on  his  Utopian  projects  in  Mexi- 
co; to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  Cincinnati  catastrophe; 
to  feed  the  hitherto  deluded  hopes  of  his  rational  free  inquiring  follow- 
rrs — TYii^  yielding  to  my  tmi^«laid  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Owen's  vi- 
olating ike  obligations  of  a  solemn  engagement .  I  did  not  before  know 
that  true  politeness  required  a  gentleman  to  violate  the  obligations  of 
justice  and  good  faith. 

But  we  shall  here  exhibit  Mr.  Owen's  reasons  for  this  "Opem'ng 
speech"  book — page  5. 

>'!VVhen  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  and  the  author  met,  after  their 
arrival  at  Cincinnati,  it  became  necessary  to  arrange  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  debate. 

"The  author,  proposed  that,  he  sliould  state  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments in  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  principles  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  establish;  that,  after  due  time  for  consideration,  Mr.  Campbell 
should  answer  this  statement  by  agreeing  or  dissenting,  according 
to  his  conviction;  and  that  the  author  should  reply  to  Mr.  Campbell's 
objections,  if  any  were  made. 

•'This  was  the  regular  and  natural  mode  of  proceeding;  but  Mr. 
Campbell  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and  said  it  was  contrary  to  the  plan 
adoptcfl  in  his  former  debates.  He  had  been  accustomctl  to  speak 
alternately,  every  thirty  minutes^  with  his  opponent,  and  he  very 
much  wished  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  same  course  in  the  present 
case. 

"The  author,  influenced  by  the  same  principles  which  he  advo- 
cated in  the  debate,  preferred  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
feelings  to  his  own,  and  acceeded  to  his  wishes. 

"He  did  so  the  more  readily,  because  he  felt  confident  of  the  truth 
of  the  facts  and  deductions  which  he  intended  to  make  from  thenr\^ 
and  equally  so  that  Mr.  Campbell  had  to  defend  popular  notions, 
founded  solely  in  the  errors  of  his  education. 

"But  by  yielding  to  Mr.  Campbell's  wishes,  the  necessity  was 
created  for  this  publication,  that  the  public  might  have  a  connected 
view  of  the  author's  reasons  for  rejecting  all  religions^  as  they  are 
now  taught  and  practised  by  the  world." 
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'^This  work  contains  no  part  of  Mr.  Alcrtinder  Campbcirs  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  the  author^s  statements,  or  in  favor  of  tb6 
christian  religion. 

"These  will  ho  given  at  large  in  the  work  which  Mr.  Campbell  is 
editing,  which  will  contain  a  full  history  of  the  discussion.  Aflor 
the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  has  been  exerted,  without 
success,  for  several  thousand  years,  to  convince  the  reasonable  part 
of  mankind  of  the  truth  and  value  of  religion,  nothing  new  upon 
the  subject  can  be  expected  now,  or  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  is 
said,  without  success^  for  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  late  public 
discussion  could  not  have  taken  place." 

"But  independent  of  every  other  reason  for  the  omission  in  this 
work  of  the  mere  wordy  part  of  the  discussion  l)elween  the  parties, 
it  is  believed  that  the  fliets  herein  stated,  with  tlie  deductions  from 
them,  and  their  application  to  practice,  will  render  atf  the  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  religion  nugatory. 

"The  facts  stated  by  the  author  relative  to  human  nature,  and 
tiny  religious  speculations,  cannot  both  be  true.  One  mif^  be  in 
error,  for  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  The  facts 
relative  to  human  nature,  are  derived  Jrom  the  strongest  of  all  eel" 
dcnces — the  immediate  cvidencecs  of  our  senses.  All  the  religions  of 
the  world  are  derived  from  the  tcedkest  of  all  evidences;  the  testimony 
of  ignorant  and  interested  men,  through  the  darkest  and  most  bigoted 
ages  of  the  world.  The  former  will,  in  due  time,  force  their  invalu- 
able truths  upon  the  human  race,  while  the  latter  cannot  be  received 
by  any  mind  not  previously  made  irrational  upon  the  subject  of 
religion." 

This  constitutes  all  I  shall  review  of  the  "Opening  speech"  book,  as 
every  thing,  until  we  come' to  Mr.  Owen's  Appendix  to  the  debate^  is 
already  attended  to  in  the  regular  course  of  the  debate. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  views  of  Mr.  Owen's  ^^regvlar  and 
natural  order  of  proceeding ;'^^ — Only,  that  we  have  not  remarked, 
how  judidjovs  It  was  in  Mr.  Owen,  to  allow  me  *^due  time^'^  perhaps, 
a  week,  for  considering  what  he  should  have  read  in  two  daps;  and 
to  think  that  the  community  had  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  come  and 
depart  as  we  might  have  studied  and  written  out  answers  for  one 
another!  Insane  world  that  we  arc,  to  think  for  ourselves  at  all! 
How  much  better  to  let  a  few  rational  folks  like  Mr.  Owen  do  all 
the  thiliking,  and  we,  the  insane,  mind  our  work.  After  deciding 
**the  regular  and  natural  mode  of  proceeding,"  my  friend  asserts 
that  "/  M?€W  not  prepared  for  i7."  This  is  Mr.  Owen's  conclusion — 
but  where  are  his  premises?  Or  is  this  an  intuitive  proposition?  I 
was  prepared  to  speak  alternately  thirty  minutes,  but  1  was  not  pre- 
pared to  sit  and  hear  Mr.  Owen  read  for  two  days,  and  then  to  go 
and  study  out,  after  due  consideration^  an  answer  for  it!!  I  was 
prepared  for  extemporaneous  half  hour  replies,  but  not  for  sitting, 
and  hearing,  then  writing!!  Wonderful  logic!  Yet,  Mr.  Owen,  under 
the  advantage  of  his  old  fashioned  materialism,  may  explain  this  by 
representing  mc  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  nuichiney  which  gives  oUt  sa 
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many  ^vords  half  hourly;  and,  to  an  instant^  at  the  expiration  of  thirty 
minutes,  down  fulls  the  gate.  So  that  1  am  not  prepared  for  any 
other  kind  tof  speaking  but  half  hourly.  Yet  if  Mr*  Owen  had  trusted 
move  to  his  memory,  and  a  little  less  to  his  fallacious  reason^  he  would 
havci  hud  his  philosojfhy  of  me  corrected  by  one  fact;  viz.  that  I 
spoke  twelve  hours  without  any  reply  from  Mr.  Owen. — Just  after 
:ho  time  that  his  gate  fell  and  his  machinery  got  out  of  order. 

But  Mr.  Owen  acceeded  to  this  peculiarity  in  my  organization^ 
because  ho  <<felt  confident  of  the  truth  of  the  &cts  and  deductions 
which  he  intended  to  make  from  them ;  and  equally  confident  that  I 
had  to  defend  popular  notions,  founded  solely  in  the  errors  of  my 
education."  Piofound  logic !  unanswerable  argument !  Mr.  Owen'is 
conscious  confidence  of  his  system,  and  his  consciousness  that  I  had 
to  defend  popular  notions^  founded  solely  in  the  errors  of  my  ediv 
cation,  infiuQiiced  him  td  accede  to  any  tiling.  I  did  not  before  know 
that  Mr.  Owen  viewed  all  the  popular  notions  as  founded  on  the 
errors  of  my  education.  But  his  consciousness  of  truth  and  error 
is  about  as  good  an  argument  as  he  can  oflfer  fi)r  the  one,  or  against 
tJie  other. 

Mr.  Owen  was  undoubtedly  shaken  in  the  late  debate,  notwith^ 
standing  he  may  neither  be  conscious  of  it,  nor  would  his  vanity 
permit  him  to  acknowledge  it.  He  never  presumed  to  oppose  the 
^Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  as  I  exhibited  it  in  the  discussion. 
His  objections  and  his  system  were  built  upon  the  presumption  that 
'sectarian  dogmas  and  practices  constituted  Christianity.  At  one 
lime  Mr.  Owen  would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  difficulty  upon  his 
^i;le  of  the  question,  but  that  all  difficulty  was  on  our  side.  After 
the  debate,  he  was  willing  to  admit  there  were  difficulties  on  both 
tfiiies^.  Before  the  debate,  he  was  opposed  to  all  religions,  how- 
•  ver  taught.  But  now  he  only  pretends  to  oppose  them  "a*  tkey  are 
now  toMight  and  practised  m  the  world.^^  In  his  code  of  laws  for  the 
l^overument  of  his  new  societies  he  had  no  provision  for  religion,  but 
now  he  is  willing  to  let  them  have  any  religion  they  please,  and 
only  stipulates  for  toleration.  These  to  me  are  good  omens.  And, 
when  Air.  Owen  reads  deliberately  the  preceding  discussion,  I  am 
not  without  hopes  that  it  may  n;iake  deeper  inroads  upon  his  scepti- 
'=jcism :  for,  1  discovered,  in  the  recent  discussion,  that  Mr.  Owen  is 
h,  gentleman  of  such  peculiar  organization  that  his  second 
thought  is  better  than  his  first,  and  his  third  is  better  than  his 
second  • — that  be  needs  reflection  which  I  suppose  his  kindness 
prompted  liim  to  extend  so  liberally  to  me,  as  to  allow  me  two  whole 
days  to  listen  and  reflect. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  words  without  success,  which  he  has 
italicised  in  the  above  reasons.  All  the  efforts  of  all  minds,  ingeni- 
ous and  learned,  for  several  thousand  years  directed  to  convince  the 
reasonable  part  of  mankind  of  the  truth  and  value  of  religion  have 
been  without  success.  Yes,  without  success ;  else  the  late  discussioa 
could  not  have  taken  place.  This  is  the  most  sapient  logic :  a  perfect 
sample f  or  standard  measure,  of  the  height  and  depth  of  ]VIr.  Owen's 
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mind.  Yes;  all  the  clothiers,  cordwainers,  house  builders,  bakers, 
with  all  the  mechanics  that  have  ever  lived,  have  labored  in  their 
respective  callings  without  success,  else  there  would  have  been  no 
need  now  for  new  coatf?,  now  shoes,  now  houses,  and  fresh  loaves, 
&;c.  &c.  This  would  n'4.  pass  f  jr  good  logic  in  this  insane  \\*orld. 
Yet  it  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  good  logic  in  the  rational  world  of  these 
wise  philosot)hers.  Mr.  Owen  does  not  take  into  view  that  every 
age  has  produced  a  few  ralional  men  like  himself,  who  supposed  that 
all'manlcind  had  for  thousands  of  years  been  fast  asleep,  in  the  em- 
braces of  ignorant  and  impotent  priests,  who  like  him  have  claimed 
a  patent  right  for  reason,  logic,  and  good  sense.  These  few  rationals 
have  looked  upon  the  race  of  mankind  as  mere  enthusiastic  block- 
heads. Accordingly  these  wise  and  benevolent  sages  have  set  about 
reforming  mankind  from  tj^e  errors  of  religion,  and  aimed  at  giving 
them  a  discharge  from  its  fears  and  its  hopes  as  alike  unworthy 
such  high  and  exalted  worms  of  the  dust.  But  so  completely  have 
they  labored  without  svccess  that  their  opinions  have  never  spread 
over  a  wJiole  farm  much  less  over  a  province,  island,  or  city,  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  They  cannot  point  to  a  single  speck  upon  the 
surface  of  land  or  sea  and  say,  there  have  we  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing our  irreligion,  or  our  scepticism.  Nay,  indeed,  so  irrational  is 
their  scheme,  that  no  people  on  earth,  the  most  rude  or  the  moet 
accomplished,  can  be  found  prepared  to  adopt  it.  It  shocks  the 
conamim  sense  of  men,  and  it  requires  a  degree  of  hardness  and  in- 
sensibility of  heart,  to  which  few  attain,  to  fit  a  man  for  denying  the 
existence  of  God  and  his  moral  government  over  mankind."  A  few 
such  characters  like  excrescences  upon  a  tree,  or  tumors  upon  a 
human  body,  may  exist  in  cliristian  communities,  and  be  as  necessary 
as  shamble  ilies  in  a  market  jhouse ;  but  they  could  never  exist  in  a 
community  by  themselves^.  Hence,  with  all  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Owen, 
and  all  the  remains  of  the  morals  of  the  old  society  to  help  him,  he 
was  unable  to  keep  together  the  sceptics  of  New  Harmony ^  The 
sceptics  themselves,  who  made  it  their  asylum,  and  were  master 
builders  in  that  city,  have  fled,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  midst  of  the 
old  cities  of  the  world. 

To  say  that  Christianity  has  been  plead  ttithout  success  is  just  as 
far  from  fact,  as  to  say  that  these  United  States  hare  j  without  success, 
attempted  to  form  a  government  of  their  own.  Christianity  vanquish- 
ed the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  has  most  unquestion- 
ably subdued  under  its  authonty  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the 
eaith;  and,,  although  they  who  have  bowed  to  its  authority  and 
acknowledged  its  divine  origin,  have  corrupted  it,  and  have  not 
yielded  themselves  wholly  up  to  its  guidance,  yet  still,  their  subjec- 
tion to  it  is  full  proof  of  its  paramount  authority  aud  rationality. 
Like  captured  cities,  they  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  an 
authority  which  they  could  not  resist;  and  whether  or  not  they  like 
the  government  of  the  conquerer,  they  must  pay  tribute  and  bow  to 
his  supremacy.  This  is  true  of  Christianity  and  of  no  other  religion 
in  the  world;  because,  in  defiance  of  constant  persecution'  and  pro- 
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scription,  by  its  own  evidences  alone,  it  took  possession  of  the  thit>ne 
of  tlie  Cosurs;  and,  witliuiit  a  sword  or  a  lancet,  it  first  conquered 
the  wurld.  And  now  in  our  own  country  where  there  is  nothing  to 
t<up|)()rt  it  but  its  own  paramount  evidences  and  claims,  how  does  it 
swell  the  number  of  its  subjects;  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the 
trciichery  and  misdeeds  of  many  of  its  professed  friends.  Neither 
iiUcmal  ieuds,  neither  the  attacks  of  open  enemies,  nor  the  treason 
and  unfaithfulness  of  false  friends,  can  impair  its  conquering  power.' 
But  were  the  intestine  broils  and  animosities  and  bickerings  to  cease, 
what  would  its  progress  be?  Like  an  overflowing  river  it  would 
sweep  from  the  eartli  every  vestige  of  scepticism,  and  in  a  few 
years  revolutionize  the  whole  human  race.  The  sun  rising  to-morow 
is  not  more  certain  to  my  mind  than  such  an  event. 

Dut  again — because  a  few  individuals,  who,  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  their  cotemporaries,  call  themselves  ''rational  and 
1111^0 iiious,*'  wish  to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind  by  creating 
doubts — because,  I  say,  they  oppose  the  Lord  of  Christians,  and 
boast,  because  tlicy  have  shut  their  eyes,  and  closed  their  ears,  that 
•  hey  arc  not  conquered,  that  they  have  not  bowed  to  the  Governor  of 
the  Universe — does  it  follow  that  Christianity  has  therefore  been  plead 
rlthout  success?  As  rationally  may  we  say,  that,  because  there  ore 
some  republicans  in  England,  and  some  monarchists  in  the  United 
States,  the  cause  of  republicanism  has  been  plead  without  success 
Mil  tills  continent,  and  that  of  monarchy  without  success  in  the  island 
if  Clreat  Britain. 

Evory  age  has  produced  some  black  sheep,  and  some  ring-strcakeJj 
^'pccklcd^  and  spotted  goats.  So  tlierc  have  been  some  idealists, 
ike  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne;  ^omc  materialists,  like  Epicurus  and  Mr. 
v)\ven;  ^(ni\Q  deists,  like  Thomas  Paine;  and  some  profane  icags, 
:ike  Voltaire,  wlio  lauiihed  while  they  lived,  and  trembled  when  they 
iiiud.  Bat  as  well  might  the  black  sheep  disown  the  white,  or  the  . 
>pccklcd  goat  the  whole  sj)ccics,  as  these  idealists,  materialists,^ 
» isionaries,  sceptics,  and  wits,  claim  reason  as  theirs,  or  arrogate 
.ho  name  oi  philosophers  to  themselves. 

■Mr.  OwQn^s^'reasonablepartofmaMnd,"^  and  his  ^htithovt success^ 
cire  expressions  of  equal  truth,  and  of  the  same  latitude  of  applica- 
'lon.  If  reason  oonsisls  in  making  men  more  worms,  and  in  livihg 
■  (jiiioniiably  to  tliat  rank,  I  grant  then  are  they  the  most  reasonable 
j)art  of  mankind,  who  never  think  of  their  origin  nor  of  their  end;  but 
Tiak(i  themselv(?s  ad  much  like  the  brutal  creation  as  possible — 
uv\  nlavos  of  app(*titc,  of  lust,  of  passion,  or  of  instinct.  All  such, 
if  thoy  can  debase  themselves  thus,  and  eradicate  from  their  bosom 
<!Vory  trace  of  a  Divinity,  every  impression  of  a  Creator,  Ruler,  or 
Judge,  may  fancy  themselves  reasonable;  but  1  must  be  so  insane 
as  to  think  them  mere  deluded  dreamers,  talk  as  haughtily  as  they 
may. 

But  I  come  next  to  notice  the  concentrated  light,  logic,  and  reason-^ 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Owen.  Ilis  most  puissant  argimient  is,  "His  facta 
relative  to  human  nature  cannot  but  be  true'^ — -and,  as  they  arc  op* 
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posed  to  Revelation,  that  cannot  be  true.  This  has  been  repeatedly 
explode^ as  we  think,  already;  but  Mr.  Owen  lays  it  down  anew  in 
his  reasons  for  this  new  book^  Now,  admitting  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  his  twelve  positions  were  all  facts  (which  every  philoso- 
pher, grammarian,  and  logician  upon  earth  knows  they  are  not,)  and 
that  they  were  all  true;  (but  that  they  are  not  all  true  has  been  re- 
peatedly shown :)  now,  I  say,  admit  them  all  to  be  true  facts,  it  yet 
remains  to  show  that  they  are,  one  and  all,  contrary  to  the  christian 
religion  as  taught  in  the  New  Testament.  This  Mr.  Owen  never  has 
yet  attempted,  save  that  he  supposes  the  New  Testament  proceeds 
upon  the  free-will  principle^  which,  by  the  way,  he  never  did  show. 
Now,  as  die  free-will  question  is  the  only  one  at  issue  in  the  twelve, 
and  as  that  is  not  a  question  which  can  be  decided  by  o\xr  five  senses^ 
how  comes  Mr.  Owen  to  say  that  these  twelve  facts  are  derived  from 
ihe  stroj^est  of  all  evidence — the  immediate  evidence  of  our  senses! 
If  he  now  fails  to  prove  this,  he  fails  at  the  very  foundation.  Now  I 
appeal  to  the  thinking  world,  sceptics  and  all,  and  ask.  Who  of  you 
gentlemen,  will  say,  and  attempt  to  prove,  that,  by  our  five  senses  we 
know  that  our  will  has  no  power  over  our  belief?  And  again,  direct 
me  to  any  assertion  or  declaration  in  tlie  New  Testament  which 
asserts  whether  we  are  free  or  necessary  agents.  Unless  both  these 
nre  exhibited,  we  must  continue  to  admire  the  daring  reason  of  the 
philosopher  who  declaims  without  argument,  and  reasons  without 
premises. 

His  "facts"  concerning  human  nature  are  not  the  half  of  the  facts 
concerning  human  nature.  They  have  only  to  do  with  man  without  a 
spirit.  Now,  as  Mr.  Owen  repeatedly  acknowledged,  he  does  not 
know  whether  man  has  a  spirit  or  has  not,  how  can  he  presume  to 
lay  down  any  number  of  facts,  and  predicate  upon  them  a  theory  of 
man,  and  frame  a  code  of  laws  for  him!  This  always  did,  and  yet 
docs  appear,  a  most  extravagant  aberration  both  from  reason  and 
philosophy. 

'  But  as  Mr.  Owen  will  have  his  views  of  human  nature  built  entirely 
upon  ^Hhe  strongest  of  all  evidence — the  evidence  of  our  senses  f"*  so 
ho  will  have  all  the  religions  of  the  world,  and, of  course,  Christianity, 
derived  from  the  weakest  of  ciU  evidence — the  testimony  of  men!  To 
degrade  this  testimony,  he  qualifies  it  the  testimony  oi  ignorant  and 
interested  men,  through  the  darkest  and  most  bigoted  ages  of  the 
world.  A  more  base  and  unfounded  calumny  never  was  printed! 
I'here  are  three  distinct  assertions  in  this  last  sentence  which  never 
can  be  proved: — 1.  It  is  not  true  that  testimony  is  the  weakest  of  all 
evidences.  It  admits  of  many  degrees ;  but  is  in  its  most  perfect 
character  always  capable  of  producing  the  highest  certainty.  Mil- 
lions who  never  saw  France,  are  just  as  certain  that  there  is  such 
a  country,  as  that  they  see  or  hear.  I  am  as  certain  that  there  is  a 
city  called  Paris,  as  that  there  is  a  city  called  New  York;  though 
the  former  I  never  visited,  but  have  been  in  the  latter.  "The  evidence 
of  testimony,"  says  one,  "may  arise  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  per^ 
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fectly  equivalent  to  scx^  or  demonstration."    Testimony,  I  affirm, 
is,  in  ten  thousand  instances,  capable  of  producing  a  greater  degree 
of  certainty  than  our  reason.    The  testimony  of  one  credible  witness 
will  frequently  discomfit  a  chain  of  syllogisms  many  yards  long. 
This  may  appear  a  vague  way  of  talking,  but  it  is  a  truth  that  testi- 
mony is  incomparably  a  much  better  or  safer  guide  than  reason,  even 
in  the  most  ordinary  employments  of  this  life.     Take  the  husbandman, 
for  example,  and  ask  him  whether  he  is  certain,  with  all  his  reason, 
that  such  is  a  good  plough,  a  good  mode  of  agriculture,  a  good  plan  of 
building,  &c.  and  afler  reasoning  upon  all  the  premises,  to  his  utmost 
capacity,  one  credible  witness,  attesting  that  he  has  proved  his  con- 
clusions to  be  fallacious,  will  upset  all  his  logic,  and  produce  more 
certainty  than  all  his  reasonings.     All  men  are  so  created  that  they 
ran  be  assured  of  many  truths  upon  good  testimony ;  but  very  few  can 
have  the  same  degree  of  assurance  in  their  best  reasonings.     JVIan- 
kind,  in  general,  are  very  imperfect  reasoncrs — ^but  all  cari  believe 
on  good  testimony.    Faith  is  infinitely  a  safer  guide  than  reason  to 
the  great  mass  of  mankind.    Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  all 
thc(»rists  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  and  in  the  conmion  business  of 
life,  disappointed.     So  soon  as  men  depart  from  tradition,  they  stand 
upon  unsafe  ground.  Hence  the  theorist  in  agriculture,  or  in  any  busi- 
ness, nme  times  in  every  ten,  miscarries.    And  what  is  the  theoristf 
but  the  man  guided  by  reason  ?  And  what  is  the  great  mass  of  copyists, 
but  believers?  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  that,  to  the  great  aggregate  of 
rhii  human  family,  faith  is  a  much  more  certain  guide  than  reason, 
evou  in  matters  of  daily  labor.     Few  of  the  great  reasoners  have 
mide  iipofal  discoveries.     What  we  call  accident  has  thrown  the  most 
useful  inventions  in  the  way  of  those  who  have  not  been  reasoning 
in  pmsuit  of  them.     So  distrustful  are  the  best  reasoners,  even  in  the 
common  mechanic  arts,  that  they  confide  doubtingly  in  all  their  con- 
chisions  until  proved  by  experiment.     Hence  experiment  is  appealed 
tu  by  common  consent,  as  the  only  infallible  arbiter.     Now,  if,  in  tlie 
^:oinmon  afiairs  of  this  life,  fiiith  is  a  better  and  surer  guide  than 
n^ason,  incomparably  more  to  be  relied  on,  where  is  the  boast  of 
the  sceptic  [ind  the  triumphs  of  the  philosopher?     Often  have  I  seeh 
the  mechanic  use  his  plummet,  his  square,  his  straight  edge,  and  con- 
clude that  all  was  just  correct.     But  when  he  attempted  to  put  his 
wurk  together,  his  tenants  would  not  suit  his  mortices,  nor  did  his 
\jprights  stand  perpendicular.     Experiment  alone  corrected,  tested, 
;ind  confirmed  his  reasonings.     If,  I  say,  in  things  pertaining  to  this 
life,  reason  is  so  imperfect  a  guide,  how  can  we  claim  so  much  for  it 
in  reference  to  the  next!     Those  men  who  magnify  reason  are  in 
i^cneral  the  least  to  be  trusted,  and  their  decisions  prove  that  reason 
IS  very  far  from  producing  the  same  degree  of  certainty  which  com- 
monly attends  our  faith  in  h'lman  testimony.     I  only  conclude  from 
these  general  remarks,  that,  as  testimony  bestows  upon  us  the  largest 
portion  of  our  information,  so,  in  general,  it  affords  us  the  greatest 
degree  of  certainty,  and  stands  to  us  always  in  the  place  of  expcri- 
ence,  when  experience  is  wanting. 
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How  deplorably  ignorant  the  human  family  would  have  been  if  left 
to  their  reason  as  the  only  source  of  information  in  things  natural 
and  supernatural,  God  has  not  left  us  without  witness  both  among 
philosophers  and  savatjes.  Mr.  Owen,  with  all  his  philosophy,  cannot 
explain  one  of  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  tell  us  whether  there  is  any 
fcspirit  or  spiritual  system  in  the  universe.  He  cannot,  in  truth,  tell  us 
what  man  is,  whence  he  came,  nor  whilher  he  is  destined.  So  com- 
pletely blind  is  philosophy!  The  sight  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Owen, 
the  knowledge  of  his  theory,  is  sufficient  to  bring  every  christian  to 
his  knees,  and  to  cause  him  to  summon  all  his  faculties  to  praise  him 
who  has  commanded  light  to  arise  and  shine  upon  us.  When  I  see  a 
man  of  his  character  and  standing  rise  up  to  advocate  reason  and  to 
degrade  testimony,  my  fancy  presents  oefore  me  an  obstinate  blind 
man,  who  throws  away  his  staff,  and  refuses  the  hand  of  a  benevolent 
friend.  He  says  he  can  see,  and  appeals  to  those  as  blind  as  himself 
in  proof  of  it ! 

Reason  can  judge  of  testimony,  and  this  is  its  province ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  testimony  and  experience  it  is  our  sole  guide.  As 
such  we  do  not  disparage  it,  but  when  it  proudly  invades  the  domin* 
ions  of  testimony,  and  rejects  its  aids,  we  must  strip  it  of  its  fancied 
supremacy,  and  abase  it  by  a  recital  of  its  miscarjriages.  Man  is  often 
imposed  on  by  false  testimony,  but  more  frequently  and  more  fatally, 
by  false  reasonings.  For  one  lie  that  is  credited,  there  are  ten  so- 
phisms received  or  adopted ;  dnd  the  proportion  between  false  logic 
and  false  testimony  is,  at  least,  as  ten  to  one — at  least,  so  I  judge ;  and 
let  any  person  keep  an  account  of  this  sort  per  week,  and  if  in  the 
business  and  bustle  of  life,  he  is  not  ten  times  mocked  by  false  rea- 
soning in  himself,  and  by  others,  for  once  he  is  imposed  on  by  false 
testimony,  I  will  agree  to  change  the  proportions.  But  I  think  that 
lam  under,  rather  than  above,  3ie  ratio. 

But  some  might  ask.  Is  not  the  testimony  of  others  as  little  to  be 
relied  upon  as  the  reasonings  of  the  great  mass  of  society,  because 
their  testimony  is  often  the  result  of  their  own  reasonings  ?  This  ol>- 
jection,  in  the  form  of  a  queVy,  is  based  upon  a  mistake  of  the  nature 
of  testimony,  or  of  its  legitimate  jurisdiction.  Testimony  is  not 
the  report  of  the  conclusions  and  deductions  of  human  reason,  but  tho 
recital  of  experience,  a  narration  of  things  heardj  seen,  orfeU.  It  has, 
then,  always  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  of  consciousness,  or  of  feeling, 
as  the  grounds  and  basis  of  its  assurance.  The  original  witness  says^ 
I  saWj  iheardj  I  think,  J  feel — not  I  reason,  I  conclude,  I  suppose,  I  con- 
jecture, &c.  Testimony,  therefore,  has  to  do  with  matters  subject  to 
the  evidences  of  sense  and  consciousness,  which  afford  the  greatest  of 
p.11  ceirtainty.  I,  therefore,  I  think,  legitimately  conclude,  that  next  to 
the  evidence  of  sense,  to  the  aggregate  of  the  human  race,  that  of  tes- 
fimony  produces  the  greatest  certainty.  Mathematical  evidence  pro- 
duces a  certainty  of  another  kind.  It  does  not  respect  the  subject 
liefore  us.  Facts  can  be  ascertained  only  three  ways:  1.  By  the  ev- 
idence of  sense;  2,  By  testimony;  and  3.  By  reason.  They  stand 
io  the  order  of  the  certainty  which  they  produce ;  and,  indeed,  it  must 
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always  be  remcmborcd  that  testimony  of  the  first  order,  or  of  the  high- 
est <!lrdrjictor,  always  pnHliioos  certainty  equal  to  the  evidence  of 
eifnsc,  or  even  niatlieniaticaldcnionstiation.  I  feel  all  the  certainty 
that  there  is  a  country  called  China,  or  a  quarter  of  the  globe  called 
Asia,  which  I  do  that  I  now  write  those  remarks.  So  much  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Owen's  first  assertion. 

I J  is  second,  we  call  a  duwnri«rht  calumny :  viz.  That  the  testimony 
on  which  christians  rely  is  the  testimony  of  ^^ignorant  and  intereaUd 
mm."  Xow  I  might  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  fairest  character 
livin<;,  or  blast  the  fame  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  died,  if  my  as- 
sertion that  he  was  a  knave,  an  idiot,  or  a  debauchee,  would  be  admit- 
ted as  proof.  The  reputation  of  Mr.  Owen,  himself,  would  stand  upon 
a  very  slender  foundation,  indeed,  if  any  daring  spirit  might,  by  a 
single  assertion,  estabUsii  him  to  be  any  thing  or  every  thihg  his  envi- 
ous or  malicious  heart  might  insinuate.  There  is  nothing  more  easy 
than  to  assert,  and  nothing  more  unmanly  than  to  calumniate  the  dead. 
If  some  of  the  original  witnesses  were  standing  before  Mr.  Owen,  they 
would  make  him  tremble  as  they  did  men  more  illustrioius  than  he. 
Greece  and  Rome  will  attest  *^th€  ignorance^^  of  the  Heralds  of  the 
Cross.  Shame  on  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  if  an  ignorarU  babbler  so  de- 
feated tliem !  Shame  on  the  philosophy  and  eloquence  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  if  ignorant  and  hireling  witnewes  put  them  to  eonfiision! 
Shame  on  the  oracle$>,  religion,  and  priests  of  the  Pagan  magistrates,  if 
a  few  ignoramTises  put  them  all  to  silence!  Shame  on  all  the  litera- 
ry splendors  of  the  Augustan  age,  if  a  set  of  such  contemptible  clowns, 
interested  as  they  were,  in  telling  lies,  robbed  it  of  its  glory,  eclipsed 
its  splendor,  and  turned  its  light  into  darkness !  Illiterate  as  they 
were,  most  of  them,  in  the  learning  of  the  world,  they  were  far  froDi 
Tgnorant  men;  and  as  to  being  intcreatcd  witnesses,  in  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  that  term,  a  grosser  libel  never  was  penned;  a  more 
•.intouiidcd  accusation  never  saw  the  light  of  day. 

This  is  the  logic  of  our  sage  sceptical  philosophers.  'Tis  thus  they  -j 
impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.  'Tis  thus  they  attract  attention,  d 
and  on  these  gr(»unds  they  claim  the  honor  of  being  our  instructors,  -i 
The  preceding  discussion  shows  what  sort  of  witnesses  they  were  1 
wlio  attested  th(?  gospel  facts ;  and  now  to  reiterate  this  calumny  when 
Mr.  Owen  dared  not  to  impugn  the  character  of  one  of  them  on  the 
^taoe,  shows  the  reason  why  Christianity  has  been  plead,  ^hrithout 
succrsfi,'*^  in  the  presence  of  such  judges,  of  ftuch  hearers,  of  such 
reaonsers,  who  fear  not  to  assert  contrary  to  all  evidence,  and  who 
♦n  iiicc  so  perfect  a  destitution  of  that  moral  sense  which  alone  can  re- 
strain the  tongue  of  calumny,  and  close  the  lips  of  slander.  To  call 
the  apostles  and  martyrs  of  Jesus  Christ,  intercfitcd  witnesses,  in  the 
^onunon  acceptation  of  this  term,  is  to  make  them  the  basest  of  all 
Ffiou,  who,  in  the  name  of  God,  assert  the  most  injurious  lies,  and  spend 
Ihcir  lives  in  imposing  on  tho  credulity  of  mankind.  To  assert  this, 
wiihouta  single  shadow  of  [»roof,  without  even  the  forms  of  demonstra- 
tion, is,  1  hope,  peculiar  to  only  one  class  of  the  sceptics  of  the  present 
duv. 
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Toconsilimnatc  this  climax  of  slander,  we  are,  in  the  third  place, 
told  that  <Hhis  ignorant  and  interested  testimony^'  originated  in,  and 
came  down  through,  ^*the  darkest  and  most  bigoted  ages  of  the  world. 
That  Mr.  Owen  has  primary,  if  not  exclusive,  respect  to  the  times 
when  the  testimony  was  published,  is  to  be  presumed;  because  it 
would  give  a  latitude  to  the  censure  which  would  equally  annul  the 
claims  of  every  scrap  of  literature  of  ancient  times.  Every  fragment 
of  (jrecian  and  Roman  history,  eloquence,  poetry,  or  miscellaneous 
litexature  has  come  down  to  us  through  these  ^'darkest  and  most 
bigoted  ages^^  of  which  Mr.  Owen  speaks.  But  as  reasonably  and  as 
credibly  might  Mr.  Owen  assert  that  men  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write  Wei  e  the  authors  of  the  lUiad  of  Homer,  the  iEneid  of  Virgil ,  or  the 
Orations  of  Cicero,  as  that  either  ^'ignorant  and  interested  men^'  were 
the  authors  of  the  christian  scriptures,  or  that  Christianity  was  the 
o&pring  of  the  ^Markest  and  most  bigoted  ages.''  Some  thousand 
years  hence  it  may  be  said,  that  the  age  in  which  we  live  was  a  rude 
and  barbarous  age,  and  that  we  who  now  live  were  incompetent  judges 
of  testimony — had  no  literature,  were  ignorant  and  bigoted  witnesses 
of  the  events,  politicai  and  religious,  of  these  times ;  and  that  no  credit 
is  due  the  records  of  which  we  have  been  the  authors,  or  the  deposits. 
Any  thing  may  be  said  by  those  who  have  the  use  of  their  tongues; 
and  any  thing  may  be  written,  even  as  incredible  as  that  Mr.  Owen's 
book  is  ^'sold  by  every  bookseller  in  Europe  and  America^'^  although 
behas  not  more  than  one  for  every  score  of  them.  Persons  who  thus 
▼aine  the  liberty  of  the  press,  ate  those  who  incur  the  censures  of  pos^ 
terity,  and  destroy  the  credibility  of  testimony  among  those  reasoners 
who  deduce  general  conclusions  from  particular  premises.  Thus 
sottie  traducer  of  testimony  may  hereafter  say,  that  all  the  writers  of 
the  year  1829  are  incredible;  for  one  Robert  Owen,  Esq,  the  greatest 
lover  of  truth  then  living,  published  1000  books  at  a  time  when  there 
was  more  than  20,000  booksellers  in  Europe  and  America,  and  yet  he 
published  on  the  title  page  of  his  book  that  it  was  "sold  by  all  the 
booksellers  in  Europe  and  America!"  Now,  argues  he,  what  credit 
can  be  reposed  in  writers  or  speakers  of  an  age  in  which  the  greatest 
lOiver  of  truth  and  advocate  of  it  thus  "vVrites. 

So  much  for  the  reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Owen  to  write  the  open-* 
img speech  book.  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  Appe!i» 
dix  which  Mr.  Owen  furnished  for  this  work,  as  he  gave  it  in  the 
afbre^id  work. 
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THE  discussion  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  myself  having  termi' 
natcd,  and  time  for  reflection  having  elapsed,  it  may  be  useful  to 
«tate  to  the  public  my  impressions  respecting  its  utility  and  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  the  first  public  discussion  the  world  has  ever  permitted,  with 
any  degree  of  fairness,  to  take  place  between  the  orthodox  faith  of 
eny  country  and  a  well  known,  open,  and  decided  opponent.     The 
credit  of  this  first  submission  to  truth  and  common  sense  is  due  to 
the  United  States  generally,  and  to  the  population  of  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  particular.     No  audience  could  conduct  themselves  with 
more  order,  decorum,  and  fairness  than  was  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion.    It  is  true,  they  were  all  taken  by  surprize  at  its  termination, 
and,  in  fact,  deceived  by  Mr.  CampbelPs  manouvre,  to  express  that 
tliey  were  christians,  or  not  unfavorable  to  chi:istianity.     It  was  to 
be  supposed,  that  no  one  present  would  like,  fo  express  a  contrary 
opinion  before  such  an  audience,  and  particularly  when  it  was  well 
known  that  the  prosperity  of  th^  business  or  profession  of  most  of 
them  depended  upon  not  expressing  a  contrary  opinion.     With  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  audience,  this  movement,  therefore,  went  for 
nothing.     It  was  irregular  to  call  for  it ;  and  I  am  sure,  after  a  little 
reflection,  Mr.  Campbell  became  conscious  of  its  inutility,  as  to  any 
opinion  relative  to  the  subject  discussed,  and  regretted  that  it  was 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  temporary  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.     It  was  not  even  to  think  of  any  personal  victory,  but  to 
discover  valuable  truths,  that  1  came  to  Cincinnati  to  hold  a  public 
discussion.     And,  I  trust,  by  that  discussion  truth  may  be  elicited, 
and  mankind  benefitted.     But  what  impression  has  the  discussion 
made  upon  the  audience,  upon  Mr.' Campbell, and  myself?     It  has, 
I  believe,  induced  many  of  the  first  to  think  upon  religious  subjects, 
who,  imtil  then,  had  never  been  in  a  condition  to  think  upon  them 
for  themselves.     Many  were  confirmed  in  their  previous  be!ii?f,  and 
piany  in  their  unbelief.     Mr.  A.  Campbell  will  himself  state,  m  the 
publication  which  he  is  editing,  what  impressions  have  been  made 
upon  his  mind,  as  T  shall  now  evpress  those  which  have  been  made 
upon  mine.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  ono  happy  effect  has  been 
produced.     All  discovered,  that  by  tii')  constitution  of  human  nature, 
each  individual  is  compelled  to  believe,  and  to  feel  in  unison  with 
that  belief,  accordmg  to  the  strongest  impressions  that  are  made 
upon  his  mind.     Many,  theretbre,  now  feel  much  more  charity  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  when  honestly  expressed,  who  are  conscientiouslv 
oblitred  to  differ  from  them,  than  they  could  do  before  this  debate 
commenced.     It  was  this  feeling  that  induced  Mr.  Campbell  an<i 
myself  to  express  our  sentiments  so  openly,  without  reserve  of  each 
other's  defects  and  errors,  durini^  the  discussion;  and  yet  that  left 
fis,  at  its  termination,  better  friends,  because  more  known  to  each 
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^ber,  than  at  its  commencement.  I  trust  tliis  feeling,  from  thi#^ 
.knowledge,  will  spread  wider  and  wider,  from  individual  to  individu- 
al, from  sect  to  sect,  from  Christian  to  Mahometan^  from  these  to 
the  Jews  and  Hindoos,  and  to  all  tribes  and  people,  until  all  imchan- 
tableness  and  unkind  feelings  among  men,  seeing  that  they  arc 
necessarily  compelled  to  feel  and  to  think  as  they  d<>,  shall  bc^knowri 
no  more :  and  that  these  evil  circumstances  shall  be  gradually  replaced 
by  that  universal  charity,  and  kindness,  and  union,  and  desire  to 
promote  each  other^s  happiness,  which  are  sure  to  he  produced  in 
practice,  as  soon  as  the  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature  shall  l>o 
"snfficiently  developed  to  be  understood  in  their  full  extent  by  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  worlds  If  the  discussion  shall  be  found  to  hasten  the 
period  of  this  happy  change  in  men's  minds,  and  i;i  their  outward 
circumstances,  it  will  accomplish  an  essential  part  of  the  object  which 
I  had  previously  anticipated. 

But  to  its  effect  upon  my  mind.  After  listening  to  Mr.  Campbell 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  be  convinced  of  error  in  my  views  of  human 
nature,  if  there  were  error  in  them,  1  felt,  at  the  temoination  of  the 
disccussion,  mOre  confirmed  in  all  mv  former  sentiments^f  it  ^vcro 
possible  further  xionvictien  could  be  added  to  wlwit  before  appeared  to 
me  self-'Cvident  truths — than  when  the  debate  conHwenced.  Mj-.C*? 
learned  defence  of  the  Christian  scheme,  after  nearly  a  year'^s  nppli- 
cation  to  prepare  himself  for  it,  had  the  effect  upon  my  mind,  u> 
^convince  me  that  it  had  only  the  common  foundation  of  all  otk-r 
jeligions  to  rest  upon;  and  that  its  mysteries  and  miracles  were  of  a 
more  inferior  invention  than  many  others  which  christicur^,  fn  m 
■their  infancy,  were  taught  to  contemn  and  hold  in  decision.  Pophi- 
bly  a  similar  result,  relative  to  my  opinions,  w?ts  produced  on  Mr. 
.OampbelPs  mind. 

A  natural  and  most  important  question  thence  arises.  IIow  is  it, 
that  these  conflicting  impressions  have  heen  made  upon  twojuindi?, 
both  conscientiously  desirous  of  discovering  the  truth  ? 

Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  l>elief  that  an  investigation  of 
thiii  question,  to  ite  source,  is  one,  at  this  peculiar  crisis  in  the  prog- 
reaa  of  knowledge,  af  more  practical  utility  and  importance  to  maib' 
kind,  than  perhaps  any  other  that  is  now  before  the  public,  I  will 
endeavor  to  piu-sue  it  to  some  satisfactory  conclusion. 

By  comparing  Mr.  Campbell's  ideas  with  mine,  as  they  rapidly 
flowed  from  him,  I  perceived  ther6  was  no  connecting  point  between 
our  minds.  We  were  proceeding,  as  it  were^  in  parallel  lines  which 
could  never  meet.  His  associations  of  ideas  were  altogether  rlifTef- 
efit  from  those  in  my  mind.  His  associations  had  been  formed  upoxi 
'one  base;  mine  upon  another.  There  was,  therefore,  no  chanc;!  of 
tme  convincinff  the  other,  until  one  of  these  associations  could  be 
broken  up,  by  its  foundation  being  proved  to  be  a  fallacy.  Until  this 
eoald  be  done,  we  saw  religion,  and  every  thing  connected  wi;h  if, 
tfarougH  mediums  in  our  mind  so  essentially  different,  th^it  it  m^ght 
be-  said,  that  what  appeared  to  one  white,  produced  a  conviction  ry^ 
Ae- other,  that  it  ^rftajtny  other  ^olor^  Mmetijnes  even  blacks    P^ 
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covering  early  in  the  debate,  that  this  was  the  true  state  of  oar 
minds,  and  the  real  cause  of  the  different  convictions  with  which  we 
were  both  in^pressed, — I  ])erceivcd  it  would  be  a  loss  of  time,  and 
entirely  useless,  to  discuss  any  minor  points,  while  tlie  very  foundas- 
tioii  of  the  association  of  our  ideas  remained  unexamined  and 
untouched.  I  therefore  uniformly  declined  all  Mr.  Campbeirs  mata- 
physical  questions,  which -I  ?^:iw  had  no  real  bearing  on  the  important 
subjects  before  us ;  and  wished  to  bring  him  to  discuss  first  or  fun- 
damental principles,  that  we  migbt  from  these  proceed,  gtep  by  step, 
to  some  certaiaand  beneficial,  conclusions. 

Mr.  Campbell,  bowever,  avoided  this  last  njentioned  proceeding, 
as  tenaciously  as  I  did  the  former;  and,  therefore,  much  less  satisfac- 
tion was  given  to  many  who  attended  the  raeeting,  than  they  had 
anticipated.  Mr.  Campbell  and  I  roust  now  endeavor,  by  our  cool 
and  deliberate  reflections,  to  remove  these  diiliculties,  which  also 
exist  in  the  minds  of  millions,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  read 
the  reports  of  this  discussion,  and  of  the  public,  who  may  hear  these 
principles  canvassed'  in  conversation,  or  read  them  in  other  publica- 
tions. To  me,  it  early  appeared  by  Mr.  Campbells  feelings,  lan- 
guage, and  manner,  that  his  character  had  been  formed  for  him 
under  all  the  influences  derived  from  the  notions  of  man's  entire  free 
agency,  which  had  been  made  upon  his  original  organization  firom 
infancy;  while  I  knew  mine  had  been  formed  for  me  by  a  conviction 
arising  from  fact?,  and  deductions  from  them,  that  those  Botions  could 
not  he  true,  and  that  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  conduct,  were  form 
ed  to  be  as  they  are,  by  circumstances  not  under  my  control.  And 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to  discuss  wilh  Mr.  Campbell  the 
subjects  before  us,  under  the  expectation  of  producing  a  conviction 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  until  it  shall  be  first  decidei  whether  the 
character  of  mail  is  formed  bt/  himself  according  to  the  notions 
taught  by  the  doctrines  of  free  will,  or  that  it  is  formed /or  hhn  by  the 
cause  or  causes,  whatever  they  may  be^  which,  without  his  knowledge, 
produces  his  organization  at  birth,  by  the  persons  who  surround  him 
from  birtji,  and  by  tho  other  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed 
And  this  view  of  the  subject  brings  us,  at  once,  to  the  most  important 
consideration  that  can  engage  the  human  mind. 

Is  man,  as  first  im profusions  lead  all  to  conclude,  a  free  agent,  and 
accountable  to  some  superior  inteUigence  for  his  thoughts,  feelings 
und  conduct?  or  are  these  inevitably  Ibrmed  for  him  by  circumstan- 
ces over  which  he  has  no  control?  'fhis  is  the  real  question  of 
difference  between  Mr.  Campoll,  and  all  other  religionists,  and 
myself.  It  is  tub  (^uestio:^,  which  the  condition  of  mankind  and 
the  well  being  of  society  require,  at  this  juncture,  to  be  set  at  rest  for 
ever,  that  man  may  adopt  a  fixed  and  uiichanginff  coitrse.  For 
in  practice,  ignorance,  or  knowledge — poverty  or  abundance  —the 
malignant  passions,  with  disunion  and  all  manner  of  strife  and  con* 
tention  as  heretofore,  or  cliarity,  union  and  peace — or  perpetual 
i'iopolcBs,  but  changing  misery,  or  permanent  happiness^ everlastingly 
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fkicreasiQg  and  improving — depend  upon  its  right  decision.  It  is 
no  metaphysical  question.  It  is  the  most  important  practical  ques- 
tion,  that  can  be  presented,  now  or  at  any  future  period,  for  human 
conaideration. 

And,  my  friends,  if  new  circumstances  can  now  be  created  or 
combined,  to  induce  the  leading  miqds  in  the  different  countries 
of  the  world  to  investigate  this  question,  its  intricacies,  great  as  they 
are,  may  be  unravelled;  its  difficulties^  formidable  as  they  appear, 
may  be  overcome;  and  the  human  mind  may  be  unchained,  freed 
from  its  thraldom,  and  set  at  liberty,  to  acquire,  without  one  fear 
for  futurity,  ail  knowledge,  and  enjoy  all  happiness  attainable  upon 
this  globe. 

To  the  threshhold  of  this  subject  we  have  approached  through 
the  late  public  discussion  in  this  city.  Let  us  now  try  to  enter  into' 
the  sanctuary^  and  wrest  victory  from  the  ignorance,  superstition 
and  bigotry  of  all  the  ages  which  are  past. 

It  is  victory  the  most  worthy  to  cpntest  to  the  utmost  stretch  of 
the  human  faculties,  that  rpan  has  ever  vet  contended  for* 

Before  we  commence  this  encounter,  it  will  be  well  to  remove 
ojae  obstacle,  without  the  removal  of  which,  the  parties  cannot  enter 
(kirly  upon  the  subject.  It  is  the  almost  universal  impression,  that 
the  doctrines  of  free  will  are  favorable — ^nay,  absolutely  necessary 
to  virtue  and  to  happiness;  while  thpse  who  teach  thftt  the  charac- 
ter is  formed  for  each  individual^  as  necessarily  lead  to  vice  and  to 
misery* 

These  impressions  show  to  what  extent  man  is  formed  by  the  in» 
fluence  of  external  circumstances,  producing  early  impressions  beforx) 
they  can  be  examined  by  reason,  and  corrected  by  experience. 

For  as  we  shall  proceed  in  our  investigations  upon  this  subject,  it 
will  be  discovered,  that  ignorance,  vice  and  misery,  and  freewill 
notions,  are  inseparably  connected:  ignorance,  the  absence  of  know- 
ledge, always  produces  the  notions  of  free  agency  in  man.  The 
necessary  consequence  of  the  irrationalizing  doctrines  of  free  agency 
19,  to  generate  malignant  passions,  disunion,  contention,  strife,  and 
all  kinds  of  vice  and  misery, — in  fact,  to  produce  what  may  justly  be 
termed  "hell  upon  earth."  • 

While  the  knowledge  derived  through  a  close  and  clear  train  <5f 
reasoning,  that  the  character  of  man  is  formed  for  him,  will  so  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  that  the  malignant  feelings  will  not  germi- 
nate-—the  inferior  passsions  will  have  no  pabulum  to  feed  them ;  anger 
and  irritation  will  be  i,nsane  movements ;  contention  and  strife  will 
appear  as  they  are,  to  be  folly;  and  war,  too  inhuman  to  be  thought 
of  without  horror.  And,  in  consequence  of  acquiring  this  knowledge 
'  of  ourselves,  all  motives  to  vice  will  cease;  while  in  their  place  will 
spring  up,  of  necessity,  all  the  opposite  virtues.  It  is  true,  faith  and 
belief  in  any  notions  contrary  to  nature,  will  have  no  place  in  the 
human  mind;  for  they  will  be  detected  to  be  vices,  and  vices,  too,  of 
the  most  la:mentable  description.  These  are  conclusions  which  fol- 
from  aa  impartial  investigation  into  the  necessary  practical  re- 
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HtiKs  of  these  two  opposite  systems  fpr  the  foundatioa  of  the'huniaif 
mind. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  unspeakably  more  to  be  desired,  that  if 
f-houM  lie  proved  that  the  character  of  man  is  formed  for-  him,  by 
o!her  lowers  than  his  own^  than  tliat  it  should  appear  that  his  charac- 
itT  is  formed  by  himsilf.  It  is  still  moror important,  when  we  reflect 
how  inferior  the  character  of  all  men  has  yet  been  formed  undef 
the  latter  notion.  There  is  not,  at  this  momcnt,ra  more  grievous  or 
de^iidiag  error  in  the  human  mind,  than  that  which  leads  it  to  sup- 
pose tlvit  the  notions  of  free  agency  in  man  are  neciessary  to  virtue 
and  happiness.  For  while  this  impression  continues,  no  efibrt  will 
be  made  to  detect  its  fallacy.  Sj  far  from  this  error  being  favorable 
to  virtue,  it  is  itself  a  most  powerful  chain  to  keep  humanity  in 
bondage  to  evil  of  every  description,  and  to  induce  it  to  cling  to  that 
chain  as  its  greatest  good.  It  prevents  man  fro.n  seeing  any  thing 
in  human  nature,  or  in  human  actions,  except  through  a  medium 
Avhich  falsifies  whatever  he  attempts  to  examine^  Iv  renders  him, 
from  birth  to  death,  a  moral  coward^ — so  weak  in  intellect,  that  he 
dares  not  examine  himself,  or  investigate  what  manner  of  being  he 
has  been  formed  to  be.  It  makes  him  much  more  base  and  irrational 
than  the  brutes,  by  compelling  him  to  become  ashamed  of  his  natur^i^ 
which,  but  for  this  very  error,  would  be  discovered  to  possess  the 
^rm  of  every  conceivable  excellence.  It  makes  him,  through  life, 
the  most  inconsistent  of  all  the  animal  creation.  He  follows  not  the 
wise  iin,)iilses  of  his  nature,  which  would  lead  to  excellence  in  con- 
duct and  to  high  e:ij)yment;  but  he  is  perpetually  occupied  with 
whims  and  fancies,,  which,  having  no  foundation  in  nature,  keep  him 
a  wild,  fantastic,  visionary  enthusiast,  or  a  continued  self  tormentor. 
It  contradicts  the  notion  that  he.  is  now,  or  that  he  ever  has  been  a 
reasonable  creature.  lie  knows  not  what  reason  is.  He  looks 
around  him,  out  of  his  own  circle  of  errors,  and  discovers,  that 
frajn  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  all  nations,  and  tribes, 
and  people,  arc  acting  the  part  of  fools  or  madmen;  but  he  knows 
n^jt,  that  the  cause  of  this  conduct  is  the  error  within  himself  and 
all  of  his  race.  JVIan  is  thus  deceived  to  his  degradation  and  misery, 
and  he  dares  not  probe  the  evil  to  its  source. 

lie  is  now  precisely  under  the  same  kind  of  moral  delusion,  that 
hp  was  of  physical,  previous  to  the  discov^ies  of  CopernicuSyind 
/'Galilo',).',  Ilis  senses,  from  the  beginning  qf  his  knowledge, '  im- 
pressed him  with  the  belief  that  tlie  sun  moved  round  the  earth. 
Religion  taught  the  same  error.  When  facts  were  investigated,  and 
f accurate  deductions  were  made  from  those  facts,  they  proved  that  the 
s.m  was  stationary.  There  was,  therefore,  an  inconsistency  between 
the  uninvestigated  impressions  from  the  senses,  and  the  conclusions, 
to  which  those  facts  and  deduxitions  led  the  inquiring  mind.  Where 
was  the  error? — in  the  uninvestigated  belief  that  the  sun  moved  round 
the  earth,  or  in  facts  which  wait  for  examination,  and  remain  the 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever?  But  religion  had  taught  the 
jihvsical  error  through  many  previous  ages,  and  religion  is  infallible* 
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therefore)  facts,  and  nature,  and  reason,  however  consistent  these 
may  he,  and  however  beneficial  the  practical  results  which  they 
disclose  may  be,  must  all  yield  to  the  control  of  this  engine  for 
destroying  the  superior  faculties  of  human  nature ;  and  the  discoverers 
must  retract  their  newly  acquired  knowledge,  or  be  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  religion. 

So  in  this  our  day.  The  uninvestigated  notions  induee  men, 
through  early  impressions,  to  believe  that  they  possess  the  power  to 
think,  to  feel,  and  to  act  according  to  their  will ;  and,  therefore,  that 
these  powers  originate  with  their  will,  and  they  are,  in  consequence^ 
responsible  for  their  degree  of  inferiority  and  superiority  ^  ha^e  merit 
or  demerit,  deserve  praise  or  blame,  and  reward  or  punishm3nt  herb 
and  hereafler,  as  these  qualities  of  their  nature  may  be  estimated  by 
themselves  and  others.  The  religion  of  this  day,  and  of  past  ages, 
ha^  taught  this  doctrine.  It  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole  su- 
perstructure  of  all  the  religions  that  have  ever  existed,  and  of  all  the. 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  it  which  are  at  this  day  spread  over  the 
earth.  And  although  facts  innumerable,  and  all  the  deductions  which 
the  most  accurate  reasoning  can  draw  from  those  facts,  and  the  whole 
process  of  human  life,  when  traced  step  by  step  to  its  source,  prove 
that  those  first  impressions  respecting  thought,  feeling  and  conduct,, 
which  give  the  appearance  of  free  will  to  man,  are  as  fallacious  as 
his  first  impressions  relative  to  the  motion  of  the  sun ;  yet,  as  religion 
is  believed  to  be  as  infallible  tc-day  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  esti- 
mation of  its  devotees,  the  door  of  the  most  valuable  knowledge  is  to 
be  closed  for  ever  against  man's  investigation.  He  must,  solely  to 
retain  all  the  irrational  mysteries,  miracles,  and  dogmas  generated  by 
the  most;  ignorant  and  distorted  imaginations,  be  kept  the  ignorant, 
base,  irrational,  weak,  vicious,  inconsistent,  and  miserable  animal ' 
which  these  deceptive  impressions  have  ever  formed  him  to  be,  and 
which,  until  the  acquisition  of  i*eal  knowledge  derived  from  facts  and 
oxperience,  shall  prevail  over  these  fallaicies  of  the  mind,  he  must  ever 
continue  to  be,  to  the  utter  destitution  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

But,  say  the  supporters  of  these  mental  delusions,  do  we  not  feet 
that  we  have  a  will,  free  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  act  as  we  like?  not 
attending  to  the  facts  which,  independent  of  their  will,  compel  then^ 
to  think  and  fe^l,  and  consequently  to  act,  by  certain  laws  which 
create  the  will  itself,  and  force  it  to  the  decision  it  makes,  and  to  the 
actions  which  are  consequent  upon  its  determination. 

So  the  supporters  of  the  physical  delusions  of  old  said,  <^Do  we  not 
in  the  morning  see  the  sun  rising  in  the  East,  at  mid-<lay  in  the 
zenith,  and  in  the  evening  set  in  the  West?  Will  you  cunning  men 
and  philosophers  persuade  us  out  of  our  senses?  Cannot  we  see  and 
understand  these  things  as  well  as  you?  We  see  and  feel,  and  there- 
fore know,  that  the  earth  moves  not,  and  that  the  sun  ever  performs 
its  regular  task,  to  give  us  by  its  daily  motions  the  change  from  day  to 
nighty  and  to  give  us  light  and  heat.  Do  not,  then,  attempt  to  deceive 
us  by  your  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge,  and  endeavor  to  make 
us  think,  contrary  to  the  palpable  evidence  of  our  senses,  that  all  our 
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forefathers  were  misfcikeD,  and  duitoiir  ral^ion  hfee  taught  tin  ieirrbts 
instead  of  trutli?.  No,  you  yile  atfaents?  you  want  to  rbb'  iw  c^  all 
our  earthly  consolations^  andf  to  lessen  our  belief  iir  the  inftltibility 
<if  our  holy  roligion  and  its  sacred,  ministen.  Tempt  us  no  more  by 
-spcciouA  reaions  about  the  giWt  fnnctical  benefits  of  real  knowledge 
derived  from,  fixed  laws  of  nature:  we  know  nothing  about  Hiiem. 
And  if  you  continue  to  attempt  to  enlighten  us  upon'tbese  subjectsy 

'  directly  opposed  to  our  senses  and  our  hdy  religion  and  iti  divine; 
.  ministers,  we  will  punish  you  by  imprisomneh't  and  death.^  ^^dtiact 
ikII  you  have  said,  or  suffer  the  consequencteoT^^xiur  scJepticisiA-  and; 
blasphen^tis  dootrines.^  And  Galileo,  tosove  his  lifb/Was  (Alijl^  to 
rotract  thdse  trutiis  upon  Which  alone  the  glorious  scieAeirof  astronomy 
js  known  to  men. 

'  Bat  what  is  this  science,  grand,  magnificeat,  noble,  aAd'  usidful  as: 
it  is,  c<Mnpared  to  the  practical  results  to  be  obtained  firom  ahf  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  formation  cS  the  fbtore*  cha- 
racter of  the  human  race?  The  former  has  given  man  aki  insigbt 
into  the  movements  of  the  planets  within  the  iq^htfre  of  the  Bun'd 
attractioh';  it  has  enabled  him  to  calculate  timea  and  Masons,  andf 
thereby  toobtain  much  uaeflil  praotica!  knowledge;  and  it  has  given  a 
Certain  portion  of  eternal  happiness  to  his  race,  which  can  be  experi- 
«nced  only  when,  by  an  accurate  knowledge  of  some  imw  &cts,  the 
'  human  capacity  has  beeq  expanded  to  encompass  (fiiotfaer  combina- 
tion, complete  in  itself,  of  axtended  causes  and  efiecfs,  which  sliow 
forth  the  unchanging  consistency  in  all  the  works  of  nature,  and 
demonstrate  her  laws  to  be  everlasting. 

Great,  however  as  this  discovery  has  proved  to  man,  it  has  not  been 
competent  to  disturb  his  general  impressions  relative  to  his  lon^ 
established  notions  of  his  own  free  will  and  conduct,  and  all  the 
demoralizing  consequences  attendant  upon  that  belief.  It  has  not 
enabled  him  to  perceive  this  hourly  increasing  sconrge  of  his  race. 
It  has  not  given  him  sufficient  vigor  of  understanding,  and  strength 
of  morel  courage,  to  probe  the  true  cause  of  human  evil  to  its 
source.  But  a  knowledge  of  that  science  which  shall  direct  most  un- 
erringly to  form  the  character  of  his  progeny  to  attain  all  excellence, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  will  effect  all  these  things,  and  much 
jjiore.  It  will  secure  an  unchanging  and  untiring  progress  in  the 
most  valuable  knowledge,  and  fix  the  happiness  of  the  human  race 
upon  a  rock,  from  whence  the  passions  and  vices  resulting  from  the 
notions  of  man's  independent  free  agency,  will  dssail  it  inveun;  their 
strength  will  diminish,  until  it  shall  be  entirely  exhausted, 

.Now  this  science — the  overwhelming  practical  influence  of  which 
cannot  be  estimated  by  a  generation  trained  from  in&ncy  in  the 
reason -destroying  doctrines  of  free  will — is  of  such  immense  conse- 

•  quence  to  the  human  race,  that  there  is  no  other  subject  within  the 
present  ranpc  of  man^s  knowledge,  that  can  be  compared  with  it. 
For  this  science  has  a  direct,  reference  to  the  formation  of  man,  be- 
fore the  germ  commences  its  process  to  produce  a  linng  organized 
i)cing.    It  accompanies'  bim  from  that  moment  to  his  birth.    It  con 
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tiaues  with  the  infant,  child,  adult,  and  old  man,  to  death,  without  tt 
moment's  intermission.  It  is  every  thing  to  each  individual,  and  to 
all  generations  of  mankii[id,  for  their  good  or  evilj  or  it  is  of  nd 
moment  to  man,  and  utterly  unworthy  the  consideration  of  a  being; 
formed  with  powers  to  become  rational.  Which  is  it?  Who  is  to 
answer  this  question  ?  Those  who  have  not  yet  been  taught  to  begin 
to  think  about  it?  or  those  who,  from  discovering  the.  importance  of 
right  knowledge  on  the  subject,  have  devoted  their  lives  to  ascertain 
the  facts  which  man  developes  from  his  birth,  and  who  have  quietly 
examined  and  re-examined  those  facts  by  extensive  and  long  continu-* 
ed  experiments  upon  infants  and  children,  until  their  characters  were 
formed?  It  i^  after  the  latter  mode  of  proceedings  to  an  extent  of 
which,  in  reality,  few  are  aware,  that  I  give  a  matured  opinion  upon 
the  subject  of  my  fellow*beings. 

•  There  is  no  other  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  enlightened  minds,  than  by  an  accurate  obser\'ation  of 
all  the  facts  known,  connected  with  the  subject,  and  by  a  careful 
comparison  of  all  these  facts^  one  with  another,  until  the  subject 
tinder  consideration  can  be  exhibited  in  all  its  parts  in  unison  with 
each  other, — forming,  by  their  combination,  one  complete  whole, 
from  the  first  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  to  its  unvarying  prac- 
tical result. 

It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  true  nature  of  man  is  to  be  demon- 
fjtrated,  and  that  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  he  is  a  being  of  inde- 
pendent thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions;  or  whether  he  is  like  the  other 
works  of  ilature,  a  necessary  efect  prodveed  hy  all  the  preceding 
causes^  which  have  called  him  into  existence,  and  formed  him  to  be 
what  he  is  without  his  knowledge,  will,  or  control. 

It  is  by  this  course  of  proceeding,  that  I  have  prepared  myself  for 
this  investigation.  It  is  through  innumerable  facts,  calmly  and  pa- 
tiently examined  and  compared  continually  through  an  active  life  of 
extended  experience  of  nearly  the  duration  of  half  a  century. 

Then  the  question  is.  What  is  man,  and  how  is  he  formed  to  be  as 
We  find  him  physically,  mentally,,  and  morally,  as  he  is  in  this  and 
every  other  country  at  this  day  ? 

The  twelve  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature,  given  twice  to  save 
reference  in.  the  first  parts  of  this  work,  are  the  results  of  the  facts 
examined  and  compared  as  I  have  mentioned  above.  To  those  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  in  the  same  manner,  who  have  derived 
their  knowledge  more  from  observation  than  from  books,  and  who 
have  follow<^  up  their  observations  by  extensive  practice ;  these  lawd 
of  nature  will  be  understood,  and  their  direct  applicability  to  explain 
the  formation  of  the  human  character,  and  the  whole  existence  of  man 
from  birth  to  death,  and  with  the  general  business  of  society,  and  the 
government  of  nations,  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

As  the  germ  or  seed  of  man's  existence,  like  the  germ  ..or  seed  of 
all  other  animals  and  plants,  is  not  of  man's  contrivance,  and  as  the 
germ  possesses  the  essential  qualities  of  the  plant  or  animal,  and  as 
the  culture  of  this  germ  does  not  depend  in  any  (degree  upon  the  will 


of  tb»  iiMlifidinily  DoaiUdBe  cu  h^wfim^  fmBf^fm^M  fi»0if^ 
the  qualities  of  a  firee  and  iadepenjaot  aetioa  to  eay  0|Pig  Am 
Gieatod  and  framed.  WhepachiMconiepinteariatipfffttitjaei^^ 
at  the  meiey  of  the  penona  avound .  to  give  it  laogogge,  idea%  a84 
any  drection  to  Ua  feoliqp  vfaicfa  the  knoirledgaUB  hi^njka.tlft^lNia- 
aeia  ma^  influence  tiiem  to  eiert  ov«r  it.  And  i^mai^tifome  the 
impreaaion^  which  all  ezteraal  objectSi  natural  and  aijtifidialy  wofkib 
upon  ita  aenaea. 

Theindiridual  knows  not  when  he  cooieaiato  exiafeBiiGey  hiit  oim 
natiual  qualitiea  in  numhery  kind,  or  comfcanation,  HelQiQfiniBQthiitt 
efthe  persona  who  surround  him  and  acquiie  tliegiidanceef  hip  tuaSk 
and  afiectiopfl.  He  is  equally  ignorant  of  the  nature^  idad^  .wd 
qualitiea  cf  all  the  natural  and  artificial  eirennia.taiieea,withiii  tlua 
localities  of  hia  birdi  or  place  in  which  he  receivea  l^a.eariy  tniAiog 
and  instruction,  and  from  winch  all  hia  first  jmpnnnii^nn  am  jpeceixeaT 
And  the  thoughta,  feeling  dispo8itioas,.mind,  will^fhod/coiui^  of  all 
men,  area  oompoundmaU  ueilp natural araartiSdU.^^^ 
cea  united.  ^As  an  .individttal  eziatence,  man,  in  hnl.owii  p^moBji 
'  has  no  more  to  do  in  the  formataon  or  compoundiqg  of  any  qtfbea^ 
iQgredients  which,  make  him  what  be  is,  than, the  bee,  the  dpve,t.tbe 

asr,  or  the  elephant,  ha.ye  in  d^ternuping/ what. qualitiea 
ong  to  their  ref])ective.natures — ^what  propensities,  (uspQsitiQnpy  f|f 
habits  they  shall  possess  and  retain  through  Ufe.  Man  can  ba.iv^ 
moir^  responsible. ror  his  nature,  or  the  strength,  or  weakness  of  n^ 
propensities,  or  intellectual  or  moral  faculties,  than  these  or  any  other 
aniinal.  And  to  hold  man  responsible  for  his  nature,  for  his  general 
or  individual  propeositiesy  faculties,  and  qualities,  or  for  the  direction 
which  his  predecessors  and  the  local  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
involved  may  give  to  them,  is  a  direct  act  of  insanity,  and  proves  that 
man  has  not  yet  been  formed,  by  his  nature  and  circumstances,  to 
become  a  rational  creature.  The  idea  of  merit  or  demerit,  of  praise 
and  blame,  or  of  reward  and  punishment,  to  a  being  thus  constitute^ 
by  nature,  and  thus  compelled  to  be  what  he  is,  proves  that  man  haa 
every  thing  to  learn  respecting  hiniself  and  his  race,  and  that  he  is 
yet  ignorant  of  all  that  is  essential  to  his  improvement  and  happiness, 
be  must  know  himself  before  he  can  enjoy  the  faculties  wluch  nature 
has  given  him. 

By  attending  aolely  to  facts,  by  an  extensive  comparison  of  these, 
each  with  the  other,  by  the  imagination,  not  entering  into  any  of  our 
deductions  from  these  comparisons,  it  seems  possible  and  practicable, 
4/that  man  may  in  this  age  of  his  existence  acquire  sufficient  knowledge 
of  himself^  and  of  his  fellow  bein^,  to  enable  him  to  train  an^ 
educate  his  iinmediate  descendants  in  such  a  manner,  that.i^  may 
.  posst^ss  the  dispositions,  manners,  and  intelligence,  and  be  surrouna- 
ed  by  those  new  circumstances,  which  shall  ^ive  tftem  the  means  and 
inclination  to  form  theit  children  to  become  scmiewhat  consistent  an- 
iniais  in  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct,  and  in  another  genesra- 
tion  or  two,  to  become  reasonaUe  beings,  who  will  know  what  is 
necessary  fer  their  chief  good  through  their  existence,  and  who  w^ 
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^■ci  aUvays'in  conformity  to  that  knowledge,  and  thereby  secure  their 
own  perpetual  well  being,  and  the  happiness  of  their  race. 

It  id  the  individuaPd  persuasion  of  his  independence  in  originating 
his  thoughts  or  ideas,*  feelings  or  actions,  that  has  made  man,  up  70 
this  present  time,  the  most  inconsistent  and  fantastic  earthly  animal, 
nml  consequently  the  least  reasonable  in  his  conduct  of  any  of  them. 
It  is  this  notion  that  makes  him  proud,  vain,  jealous,  malicious, 
covetous,  sefish,-  ambitious,-  irritable,  wngrvy  uncharitable  and  religi- 
ous. It  is  ilas  notion  that  renders  necessary  the  demoralizing  syE- 
tem  of  commerce,  for  a  money  profit,-  of  law^  of  medicine ^  of  war, 
and  of  preachings  It  is  this  notion  which  necessarily  pervades  the 
whole  character  of  man  fronr  inftmcy  to  death,  witlr  insincerity, 
deception  and  falsehood,  and  which  thus  engenders  nmong  the  whol« 
race  of  mankiod  every  conceivable  vice  and  crime,- and  subjects  then! 
in  consequence  to  perpetual  disease  of  body  and  mind,  and  to  every 
kind  of  physrcal  and  mental  su^ring.  Not  any  one  of  tliese  nume«> 
rous  evils  will  be  experienced  as  soon  as  measures  can  be  devised 
and  carried  into  practice^  to  enable  man  to  know  himself,  and  lo 
become  a  rational,-  in  place  of  an  irrational  creature. 

What  nation  or  trjbe  or  people,  are  acting  like  sane  or  reasonable 
beings  in  the  estinkition  of  any  nation,  tribe  or  people,  who  are 
without  their  localities?  None,  because  all  have  bf»;n  formed  to  be 
what  they  now  are  by  their  localities^  and  these  localities,  to  the 
extent  that  man  could  influence  them,  have  been  combined  and  ar* 
ranged  under  the  notion  of  man^s  free  agency:  hence  the  inconsist- 
ency, confuson  and  disorder,  in  all  the  artificial  arrangements  of  the 
human  race;  while  system,  order  and  beauty  pervade  all  the  other 
operations  of  nature.  It  is  a  question  of  deep  interest  to  all,  to 
ascertain  to  what  extentjnaii  can  be  made  to  l)ecome  conscious,  in 
ihe  present  generation,  of  the  removeaUe  evils  which  now  sorely 
afflict  him  on  evcfry  side;  to  what  extent  he  can  be  excited  to  anni" 
hilate  their  cause  of  existence;  and  in  their  place  substitute  enjoy- 
ment which  shall  contribute  to  premote  health— increase  good  spirits, 
and  in  their  retrospect  always  satisfy  the  mind,  and  therefore  extend 
its  gratification,  and  thus  multiply  the  pleasures  of  each  moment 
by  the  recollections  of  our  past  existence* 

All  this  is  now  in  progress  to  be  known,  and  one  day  enjoyed, 
by  tlie  whole  human  rare.  But  what  portion  of  it  shall  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  present  generation,  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  moral 
courage  that  can  be  elicited  to  plead  boldly  against  the  errors  of 
free  will,  and  upon  the  well  directed,  active  exertions  of  those  who 
directly  perceive  the  cause  of  existing  evils,  the  only  mode  by  which 
they  can  be  removed,  and  also  upon  the  amount  of  resistance,  which 
they  may  experienoe  from  the  unavoidable  prejudices  which  have 
been  forced  upon  the  present  generation. 

For  some  thousands  of  years  past,  the  most  learned  and  acute 
minds,  have  been  more  or  less  occupied  in  attempts  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  human  notions,  on  the  subject  of  free  will  and  necessity  j 
ood  they  ]mbly%  at  length  discovered,  afler  deluging  the  world  with 
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countless  volumes,  which  involve  rather  than  elucidate  the  my Bitetyi 
that  man  had  the  power  to  act  in  obedience  to  his  will  when  his 
will  was  formed;  but  as  the  will  was  formed  by  the  utfion  of  his 
thoughts  and  feeli^igs,  and  as  his  thoughts  and  feelings  proceeded 
from  previous  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  control^  that  man 
appeared  to  be  a  free  agent,  but  that  he  was  not  so  in  reality;  that 
instead  of  forming  his  own  character  and  determining  his  own  con* 
duct,  the  germ  of  his  existence,  his  entire  organization,  and  all  the 
circumstances  which  formed  him  to  be  what  he  is,  are  created  for  him 
without  his  knowledge  or  will,  until  he  has  been  so  &r  formed  thaf 
when  he  appears  to  have  some  powers  of  independent  volition,  they 
always  proceed  from  the  combined  organic  and  external  circumstan- 
ces, by  which  he  has  been  previously  and  unavoidably  influenced. 
These  afe  the  fair  deductions  to  be  made  from  this  mass  of  writings; 
but  the  authors  of  them,  who  were  all  literary  or  learned  men,  shut 
up  in  their  cloisters  or  closets,  never  conjectured  the  diflerence  that 
would  arise  in  the  thoughts,  feelings,  dispositions  and  general  conducif 
of  mankind,  between  being  trained  from  infancy  un^r  the  loos^, 
uncertain  and  inconsistent  notions  of  free  will  and  ind<^pendent  con- 
duct; and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and  of 
the  circumstances  which  form  the  character  of  every  individual. 
They  were  not  practical  men  acting  extensively  in  the  varied  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  therefore  as  liferary  men,  they  knew  little  more 
than  literary  ideas,  and  few  things  more  unfit  men  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  mankind  than  literary  habits,  which  generally  give  the 
individuals  possessing  them  incorrect  notions  of  men,  and  of  the 
practical  affairs  of  life.  These  habits  have  been  the  chief  cause,  why 
the  extreme  difference  that  the  doctrines  of  free  will  end  necessity 
are  calculated  to  eflect  upon  the  dispositions^  thoughts,  feelings,  and 
conduct  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  has  been  overlooked ; 
why  human  nature  has  been,  for  so  many  ages,  afflicted  with  every 
kind  of  evil  which  the  erroneoirs  notions  of  nian's  free  agency  are 
certain  to  create;  and  why  it  has  not  enjoyed  the  happiness  which 
the   doctrines  of  necesr?ity,  or  of  the  true  cause  which  form  the 
rharacter  of  every  individual  is  calculated  to  create. 

Were  these  results  known— ^were  they  ever  ima^fined  by  mankind, 
to  a  very  small  extent  of  their  real  importance,  no  one  would  rest 
satisfied  as  he  is,  whatever  may  be  his  occupation,  calling  or  profes- 
sion.  The  magnitude  of  the  prize  would  appear  to  be  such,  that  o1fle 
and  all  would  exert  the  utmost  of  their  faculties  to  comprehend  the 
subject,  and  bring  about  the  change  Nothing  that  the  combined 
powers  of  men  could  accomplish,  would  be  left  undone,  to  remove 
iheir  misery  and  secure  their  happiness* 

IIow  little  do  men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  of  all  nations  and 
olinies,  suspect,  that  the  power  is  within  their  reach,  if  they  had 
knowledge,  to  relieve  themselves  of  all  the  artificial  evils  known, — 
ignorance,  poverty,  vice,  passions,  strife,  and  every  kind  of  disunion, 
with  all  its  necessary  sutferings  attendant  upon  the  infringement  of 
tiiQ  laws  of  our  nature^— 'and  to  live  perpetually  in  a  society  in  which 
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SBOre  knowledge  would  be  acquired  in  one  year,  than  lias  ever  yet 
been  attained  in  a  century,  and  in  which  improvements  would  bo 
made  in  the  condition  of  all  classesj  in  proportion  to  their  advance  in 
Jcnowledge^ 

No  man  has^  I  believe,  ever  yet  investigated  the  subject  of  free 
will  and  necessity,  so  early  in  life  as  myself;  or  so  clearly  ascertained, 
from  an  observatiop  of  facts^  and  from  practice,  the  science  of  the 
^rmatiou  of  character^  at  an  age  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  the 
Influence  pf  the  doctrines  of  free  will  from  forming  his  youthful 
}iabits  and  associations  of  ideas.  This  singular  result  was  effected 
in  my  diaracter  at  an  age  when  tlie  first  combinations  of  ideas  could 
be,  and  were«  unassociated  to  tlieir  foundation.  And,  in  conse- 
jquence^  an  entire  new  character  was  formed  for  me,  and  my  conduct 
iind  progress  throu^i  the  world  has  proceeded  entirely  on  that  foun- 
dation. J,  therefore,  know  from  experience  the  dispositions  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  formation  of  character  will  implant,  the  habits  i% 
will  form^  the  knowledge  it  will  give,  the  perseverance  in  the  attain-* 
jnent  of  an  object  to  secure  a  great  public  oenefit  it  will  fk,  the  moral 
courage  it  will  create,  the  disinterestedness  it  will  produce,  the 
personal  sacrifices  it  will  render  delightful  to  make,  to  remove  the 
existing  evils,  and  insure  the  future  happiness  of  mankind ;  to  remove 
the  veils,  by  destroying  the  errors  and  opposing  principles  and  prac- 
tice  derived  from  the  doctrines  of  free  will,  and  introducing,  in  \heir 
place,  truths  to  be  obtained  from  real  knowledge.  The  most  beautiful 
moral  harmony  will  then  exist  between  the  principles  end  practice? 
©f  the  human  race— between  the  looks,  words,  and  actions  of  ev^ry 
fbdividual. 

If  this  knowledge  can  produce  these  results,  and  if  no  other 
knowledge  can  efifect  a  similar  moral  change,  or  any  other  general 
and  permanent  beneficial  alteration  in  the  condition  of  marikind, — 
who  would  not  make  any  personal  sacrifice,  to  hasten  its  introductiou 
and  universal  adoption? 

I  have  tlie  most  full  conviction,  from  the  coincidence  of  all  facts 
connected  with  the  subject,  that  this  knowledge  can  effect  this  change. 
I  know,  from  experience,  that  this  knowledge  itself  becomes  8  cir- 
cumstance so  irresistibly  powerfal  in  the  formation  of  the  thouahts, 
feelings,  mind,  and  conduct,  that  the  character  of  each  individual 
will  he  made  by  it  superior  to  any  character  that  has  yet  been 
formed,  under  the  demoralizing  influences  of  the  fallacious  notion  of 
the  doctrines  of  free  will  and  free  agency. 

And  here  is  the  mystery  developed :  here  is  the  true  cause,  why 
Mr.  Campbell's  learning  and  ingenuity  seemed  to  me  mere  wordy 
wanderings,  without  the  foundation  of  a  probable  or  possible  single 
fact,  upon  which  to  rest  his  incongruous,  imaginary  superstructure. 
On  the  contrary,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  which  I  had 
examined,  re-examined,  compared,  and  fully  canvassed,  times  innu- 
merable, with  the  mo^  eminent  men  of  the  lust  thirty  years,  I  could 
not,  however  mucUi  wished  to  think  otherwise,  prevent  myself  feel- 
ing the  baseless  fabric  of  the  whole  of  his  faaci^ul  vision.    It.  ais^ 


flNmdd  to  me  evident,  in  dmoet  ev«y  eetttonoe  hb  ottered^ 
jenperioir  Betontl  tekniti  Ked  been  oveiwlieliMd  end  neeily  tleetiiijfed  - 
lijf  die  eneni  ef  hieeeriy  imtnMtion,  wlneh  be  bedbeen  ^iMiigptflletf 
tDimbibe.    And  H  wee  to  ine  no  lees  endent/thnt  irhen  he  e^ofki- 
during  tbe  diBeoMibn^<be  wee,  firom  ifae  eune  ceoM^  riTet^^  efaiihie 
ef  ignetekioe  end  foHy  upon  tbeee  ti4iO  by  flMtjimrAom  tniiiwtion 
Indbeen prcpeied 6r enoh doetrinee.    Befbra Hr.Oennbell^^mi^,- 
left  the  ci^  eeveinl  new^onnreris  le  beftiem,efaiea3r,  i  be^^ 
'lediee,  irere  idaii(mdoverti«dl1)yhia  in  tfaewnlmerw 
and  of  tbe  Ofaw.    nNipeytieeeomoifybdieved  thnlieehit'^^ 
weetoopen  thefmytoneeven-fivAiMD.    IVee  dpenti«rt»  wevet'oh 
tew  oceeeions  >  one  in  Ae  oenel  beeai,'e]mi  the  t4her  biia»  Ohio 
nTer*-4)tiite  jrabiieethlbitione^    fc  it  not  nwtontMy  to  '<ee -ecette 
of  the  finest  lecultiee  of  fanmiattaBtiiie  ftiM  detn^^ 

Jhad,  durinff  4ie  period  of  the  pnblie  drtetointh  hhf  ew,  and  ftr' 
eteerly  &  fottnigbleJwirertis  fimoent  fl<endly,  dJMto^  end  fWo^  pri- 
veie  diecAMekmej  «t  thefaooeee  of  oinr  fiiendil  in  end  wiAr  tbecky, 
with  thttfoveiend  nentlenen^  Them  leionietthMreokindendotti' 
dMtHy  einoere  in  w  nMOmere,  thet  I  bed  pent  ploeeeielft  ttH  niy 
oomtniiBieetione  witfaUm.  And  I  beHere  we  eiehtopseted  tomake' 
some  impiMdoB  npoit  die  miifd  of  die  cfther;  ^^  if  IM|  to  disoover' 
die  fOal  eanee  whieh  ehlted  ne  ht  IMing,  end  diWded  m  hi  dM^ 
detiTO  of  oor  eendMenti  on  the  OBbjeot  rf  iel%ien.  'WhMttRbtim 
of  ^jMirationr  errived,  bowever,  the  iinpiioetion  left  oh  my  inkiind  from 
tlie  whole  of  the  intercoufse  between  ue  was,  diat  our  feelings  of 
frqod  will  and  friendship  for  oacfa  ofher  had  increased;  bat  that  not 
the  slightest  progress  had  been  made  in  tbe  conversion  of  either  party 
to  the  religious  or  irreligious  opinions  of  ibe  other^ 

Tliese  were  the  impressions  that  Uie  public  and  private  discus? 
sions  with  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  and  his  jfather  lefl  upon  my 
mind.  I  could  not  but  lament  the  errors  of  their  eariy  instructions. 
I  have  no  doubt,  this  feeling  is  experienced  with  equal  sincerity  on 
their  parts,  relative  to  what  they*  are  obliged  to  believe  my  obstinacy 
in  a  course  which  they  have  not  the  means  to  fiithom.  While  theii* 
asf^ociatioB  of  ideas  restmg  upon,  and  proceeding  from,  the  notions 
of  free  agency  in  man,,  and  developed  throuj^  ail  the  mazes  and  ex- 
travagancies  of  the  christian  sehetjae,  remain  unbroken,  tboy  must,  % 
conclude  that  I  am  either  insane,  or  influenced  by  some -superior 
agency  to  promote,  in  some  indirect  manner,  the  decrees  of  Ahnighty 
Power;  or  that,  unknown  to  myself  I  am  an  instrumeot  to  hasten 
the  period  of  the  promised  millennium.  They  are  in  a  stato  of  hourly 
.jperplexity;  their  mands  afe  full  of  confused  kuMoeiations  of  ideas, 
owing  to  the  direct  opposition  between  the  fects  around  them  and 
the  notions  they  have  imbibed  fh>m  infancy.  Tliey  can  only  con- 
jecture these*  matters  vagody,  with  maiiy  incongruities  continually' 
presenting  themselves  in  every  step  of  their  progress.  Tt  is  utterly 
impossiblo  there  can  be  any  consistency  in  the  thoughts,  feelin(*8,  or 
.conduct -of  any  individual,  who  has  been  conscientiously  trained  vb^ 
riae  doctrim^eu  gf  free  agency,- and  any  of  the  numex^ou^    ^*  ' 
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founded  upon  them.  While  thU  miisC  be  the  state  of  their  minds, 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  a  change  to  a  consistent  or  sane  state  of 
association  of  ideas — of  a  new  birth,  regeneration,  and  resurrection 
from  sin  and  misery.  They  must  be  convinced  of  the  original  or 
fimdaraental  errors  which  they  imbibed  unconsciojsly,  when  thby 
were  infants  and  children,  and  which  are  the  germ  of  all  the  associa- 
tions of  ideas  they  possess,  before  their  ^^minds  can  be  born  again.'^ 

To  admit  of  this  great  change  in  their  minds,  they  must  become  as 
little  children,  and  submit  their  instructions,  not  to  a  gospel  in  direct 
opposition  to  nature,  but  to  facts  and  reason,  which  are  always  con- 
sistent with,  and  never  in  opposition  to  it.     . 

But  this  chance  does  not  depend  upon  any  thing  that  shall  pro- 
ceed from  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  or  his  father,  as  free  agents. — 
Motives  must  be  first  placed  before  them  by  others,  sufficiently  pow- 
erful to  create  in  their  minds  a  probability  of  doubt  that  they  may 
have  been  instructed,  like  the  thousands  of  millions  of  their  fellows 
who  have  gone  before  them,  in  popular  local  errors  from  infancy, — 
luid  that,  luce  them,  they  were  unable  to  detect  their  fallacies,  lliis 
is  the  most  difficult  task  to  perform  on  minds  deeply  read  in,  and  ten- 
aciously adhering  to  popular  notions.  But  being  once  accomplished, 
and  a  risht  direction  given  to  their  inquiries  and  investigations,  the 
change  m  sentiment,  although  perhaps  slow  at  first,  would  soon  be- 
come rapid  and  extensive.  Whether  these  results  may  ever  be  produ- 
ced on  tiiese  gentlemen,  will  depend  upon  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

I  have  thus  developed  the  cause  why,  during  the  late  discussion, 
Mr.  Alexander  Campbell  and  I  made  no  impression  on  each  other^s 
mind.  We  pursued  .  each  his  own  chain  or  association  of  ideas,  as 
it  were  in  parallel  lines,  without  the  slightest  approximation.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  I  never  felt  the  weight  or  influence  of  one  of  those 
arguments,  which  Mr.  Campbell  called  philosophical;  by  which  I 
understand,  an  argument  derived  from,  and  consonant  with,  the 
known  laws  of  nature,  devoid  of  hypothesis  or  immagination*  There 
was,  there  could  be,  nothing  of  the  kind  delivered  by  him.  He  at, 
first,  and  afler  a  slight  verbal  alteration  in  the  sixths  ^uUimately  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  twelve  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature, 
fim  which  I  rely  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  any  religion  in  the 
world  being  true.  And  admitting  these,  if  his  mind  had  not  been 
formed  on  the  irrational  notions  of  free  will,  and  its  endless  contra- 
dictions to  itself  and  all  nature,  he  must  have  perceived  the  inutility 
ofany  further  discussion  on  this  subject.     For  any  one  of  the  first 

Sven  fundamental  laws  being  admitted  and  understood,  all  notions 
any  firee  agency  of  man  must  forever  cease, 
'  T;hat  in  his  own  person  he  has  any  free  agency  in  forming  his  own 
character,  or  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  according  to  any  inde- 
pend^t  pow.ers  which  he  possesses  to  create  a  thought,  a  feeling,  or  a 
wilUVcotoes  too  absurd  to  dwell  upon.  What  human  being  ever 
iorigiiiated  one  thought,  one  feeling,  or  a  single  volition  U)at  did  not 
nroSeed  immediately  from  his^organization,  united  with  the  influ^ces 
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wiltch  earternal  cureumfitances  made  upon  that  organizatiQDf  Aad 
ivfaat  intelligent  mind,  does  not  know,  that  all  the  pow<M«  and  quali? 
ties  of  that  organization,  and  all  external  circomkances,  weie  bnmght 
into  existence. without  his  consent?  Seeing  the  discussion  take  this 
course,  and  knowing  it  was  to  he  put  upon  reoord^  -to  await  the  delih?- 
erate  ordeal  of  public  scrutiny  and  investigation,  I  could  have  no  fear 
for  its  final  result,  and  thereifore  I  yielded  all  minor  matters  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  the  moderators,  who  were  unconscious,  as  itse^saed  to 
me,  of  the  real  state  to  which  the -discussion  had  arrived  eariy  in  the 

debate. 

It  was  well  they  did  not,  or  their  conscientioas  fears  for  the  pop^ 
ular  belief^  in  which  all  of  them  had  been  instructed,  might  bavein^ 
duood  a  deeire  that  some  other  course  should  be  tajken.  As  it  was, 
the  public,  prejudiced  as  it  must  be,  will  indue  ^tof^  when  the  finil 
feelii^  of  irritation  shall  subside,  become  the  best  jiidge  between  the 
two  systems,  and  Iriif4  isiZI  lAtsuitfefyjireiMnl. 

It  may  be  inquired,  why  I  have  used  such  exertions^  and  raadecucfa 
personal  sacrifices,  to  destroy  the  influences  of  religion,  over  the  woffM^. 
seeing  that  the  populatioa  is  ignorant,  and  requires  some  superi^atu^ 
ral  fearsand  hopes  to  keep  it  under  govemmentf 

I  reply,  because  I  discover  that  the  population  of  iQie  world  iifgrnat' 
anij^id  that  these  superstitious  fears  keep  itao,an4  tj^refere,  it  4?«ii- 
,not  be  governed  but  through.supernaturai  hopes  and  nars.  Hisfoiy 
informs  us,  that  the  govemnftehts  and  people,  in  foriniBr  times,  were 
too  inexperienced,  the  one  to  govern,  and  the  other  to  be  governed^ 
except  through  the  hopes  and  fears  of  imaginary  supernatural  powers. 
And  it  is  these  powers  which  now  alone  prevent  the  governed  and 
governors  acquiring  tliat  knowledge  which  would  place  both  .under 
circumstances  greatly  more  to  be  desired  than  those  which  now  every 
where  exist.  The  population  of  the  world  is  cnpable  of  being  taught 
knowledge,  derived  from  facts  upon  and  around  the  earth,  all  cogni- 
zable by  their  senses,  sufficient  to  induce  feelings  within  them,  that 
will  render  it  one  of  the  most  easy  and  delightful  tasks  to  govern  them 
—equally  easy  and  delightful  to  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are 
governed.  The  religions  of  the  world  are  now  the  only  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  this  universal  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  this  knowledge,  derived 
from  the  unchanging  laws  of  human  nature,  that  impel  me  onwaH, 
regardless  of  popular  notions  and  feelings,  to  prepare  the  way,  to  en- 
able those  who  govern  the  world,  to  effect  this  glorious  change,  in  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  character  and  condition,  of  the 
population  of  all  countries.  To  effect  it  without  opposition  from  any 
quarter;  in  peace, in  good  order,  and  with  kind  feelings,  which  shall 
thenceforth  continually  increase. 

It  may  be  further  asked,  what  information  have  I,  unknown  to  oth- 
ers, to  enable  me  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  in  those  matters,  in^yolv* 
ing  the  well  being  of  all  people  and  nations.  I  answer,  that  which  has 
been  derived  from  a  mirid  in  which  the  first  combinations  of  ideas, 
founded  on  the  notions  of  man^s  free  agency,  were  very  easily  unasso* 
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ciated  to  theif  base  or  original  germ,  from  the  observation  of  facts; 
of  new  data  by  which  new  associations  of  ideas  were  formed,  and 
which  enable  me  to  perceive,  that  the  characfter  or  qualities  of  all 
thai  iKcve  raaterinl  life,  was  given  to  it  by  the  laws  of  its  organization. 
That  the  whole  chnracter  of  all  men  was  formed  ^or  them,  and  as  all 
their  physsiml,  intellectiiHl,  and  moral  qualities  ircre  formed  for  them, 
th-^y  were  not  and  could  not  be  rai^mally  supposed  to  be  accountable 
beings,  for  what  they  were  made.  That  with  this  knowledge,  if  it 
were  desirable  to  fonn  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
individually  and  generally  to  be  superior  in  all  respects,  and  greatly 
\nore  virtuous  and  hippy  than  the  present  generation,  there  was  a 
lived  and  certain  mode  of  proceeding — a  science,  by  the  adoption  of 
which,  this  change  may  be  accomplished.  And  so  beneficially  may 
the  change  be  made  to  all,  that  no  indvidual,  whatever  may  be  his 
•present  condition,  would  have  any  interest  whatever  in  opposing  it. 
Should  I  be  further  questioned,  and  asked  what  application  I  have 
made  of  these  new  notions  or  principles,  I  answer,  that  I  have  fully 
proved  their  benefits  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

That  1  applied  them  to  education,  to  production,  to  distribution,  to 
exercise,  amusement,  and  recreation,  and  to  government,  upon  a  mod- 
el sufficiently  large  to  demonstrate  their  great  superiority,  for  all  the 
practical  purposes  of  Jife  over  the  wretched,  inconsistent,  and  oppo- 
sing nations,  generated  by  the  belief,  engendered  without  thought  or 
reflection,  in  man'^s  individual  free  agency  and  responsibility.  And 
the  beneficial  efficts  of  these  general  practices,  were  for  years  before 
the  public.  They  succeeded  so  far  beyond  all  anticipations,  that  sev- 
eral attempts,  under  the  old  nations  of  the  world,  were  inade  to  imi- 
tate them.  Bat  these  attempts  were  instituted  by  individuals  who 
knew  not  the  source  from  whence  they  originated  or  by  what  princi- 
ple* they  were,  for  a  long  period,  successfully  conducted.  Many 
.were  at  a  loss  to  divine  by  what  secret  springs,  so  much  happiness 
and  prosperity  were  produced,  and,  without  apparent  effort,  continued 
without  change. 

There  was  no  other  secret  in  my  practical  proceeding  at  New  Lan- 
ark than  this.     Rational  infant  schools  were  instituted,  for  the  educa?- 
tion  of  all  the  children  of  the  population,  as  one  family,  from  the  age 
of  eighteen  months.     Stores  were  established  to  supply  the  population 
with  the  best  food  and  clothes,  at  the  lowest  i*ates.     The  manage- 
-ment  of  the  manufactories,  was  devised  for  the  comfort  of  the  people^ 
.and  the  prosperity  of  the  proprietors  and  conductors.      Exercises, 
amusements,  and  recreations,  were  conveniently  arranged,  for  the 
health  and  pleasure  of  the  children  and  adult  population — and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  whole,  uniting  all  as  one  community  of  friends,  hav- 
ing the  paramount  happiness  of  all  for  its  common  object.     The 
whole  of  the  practices  emanated  from  and  were  under  the  sole  influ- 
ence of  the  principles  derived  from  the  knowledge  that  the  character 
of  man  is  formed  for  him — formed  through  the  constant  action  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  upon  the  peculiar  organization  of  each  individual. 


LHtiedoet  the  WMldkiiowtteiaU  that  ntiuIypenilnBniidyg^ 
in  practice  in  the  pnaMnt  day^  has  emanated  fironB  tke  aate  noiw 
Mge. 

&d  any  of  the  thooaanda  of  milliona  of  the  indmdiiab  wbohsiiB 
been  trained  in  the  fcdfiah^  demoimliiuigy  and  ever  ch«in|hm  natxnia 
of  man^s  free  agency  ever  think  df  or  iaatimtB  a  national  infiuH 
achod? 

Antional  infent  achool  is  the  fifst  step  leqoiate  to  the  ftmwtiaft 
of  a  vtrtuoes  wad  enlightened  popnlatioiiyand  without  «Ueh,a  popaH 
lation  auperior  in  dlipoaitiooa,  habila,  and  knowled^  Will  usnr  faa 
created. 

I  pereeiTeV  With  anch  feelinga  of  conqMaaion  aa  anck  knenrledg* 
will  alwaya  produce,  the  attenoita  to  attribate  the  diaeovary  mi 
introduction  itf  ntional  in&M  atihoola^  to  Up  free  agene^  ayatiem,  or 
to  reii^^j  toflPeataloBi,  to  Mr,  Wikon  pC  LoodoDf  or  to  any  one 
belonging  to  the  fiee  agency  ayatem^  connected  wiA  dmattaaity: 
to  any  peraon  or  to  any  canae  in  preference  to  ita  tneomin,*  Te 
the  science  of  die  Ibnnationof  the  haman  chaiacterj  the^oniia  akoe 
indebted  jbr  the  diaoorerVy  introduction  and  aucceaafid  jMctiea  dT 
rational  infimt  adioob.  i  mean  aucceaafid,  conaidertag;  ttejf  had  to 
make  their  way  in  oppositicm  to  all  the  popular  haMteMd  notioiis 
un^TeraaMjy  preralmil^  derifed  from  die  notkna  of  ftaie  aMiejr  and 
the  chriatMui  reli|[kMi.t  £k»  fer  is  it  fima  being  truoy  Aat  £e  latioaal 
infimt  achoola  onginatod  with  the  Chriatiaa  migjon,  or  any  prafea^ 
sing  Christian,  it  was  founded  upon  principles  in  direct  oppoaition  to' 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  all  religions.  It  proceeded  fiiom  obser* 
vation  of  facts,  from  calm  reason,  and  from  a  real  knowledge  of  human 
nature  thus  derived.  It  was  established  to  demonstrate  to  the  world 
the  childish  folly  of  Christianity,  and  of  all  other  religions  founded 
on  the  misconceived  notions  of  man^s  free  agency.  The  public  were 
invited  to  see  its  practical  effects  in  the  village  of  New  I^nark.  The 
invitation  was  accepted,  and  increasing  crowds  came  annually,  for 
many  years,  until  my  private  fortune  ceased  to  be  equal  to  the  expense 
of  the  daily  growing  curiosity  of  Europeans  and  Americans— -of  the 
intelligent  travellers  firom  these  two  continents,  who  naturally  wished 
to  learn  something  of  the  principles  and  practices  by  which  little 
children  were  formed  to  be  intelligent;  to  enjoy  themselves  without 
^inuiring  vicious  habits;  and  to  gratify  and  delisht  their  teacheray 
tlieir  parents,  and  strangers,  by  £eir  union,  kind  dispositions,  and 
comparatively  superior  manners  and  conduct.  B&ving,  there'' 
ibrv^,  satisfied  myself  of  the  gr^t  practical  value  of  this  science, 
and  having  given  abundant  proof  to  the  world  of  its  immense  superi- 
ority over  all  similar  proceedings  founded  on  the  notions  of  man^s  free 
agency,  and  having  the  attainment  of  mueh  higher  objects  than  the 
partial  improvement  and  happiness  of  a  population  of  two  or  three 
thousand  persons, — ^I  resigned  the  establishment  to  the  management 

(  *See  Americaa  Journal  of  Education— Boston,  No.  37.   / 

Cf  For  which  opposition,  see  the  correspondence  between  the  Rev*  Itr*^ 
Hemes,  minister  of  the  pariah  of  Laoarkf  and  the  author.^ 
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of  others,  who,  I  thought,  would  do  the  population  the  least  injury 
that  the  notions  of  man's  free  agency  would  admit.  And  ultimately, 
not  liking  the  condition  to  which  large  manufacturing  establishments 
were  reduced,  by  competition  arising  from  the  general  ignorance  and 
iolly  of  society,  1  disposed  of  all  my  pecuniary  interests  in  that  beau- 
tiful arrangement  for  pr»)gressivc  human  improvement.  I  shall 
never,  I  believe,  cease  to  feol  a  deep  interest  in  its  success,  and  in  the 
happiness  of  a  population-  the  juniors  of  which,  in  particular,  seemed 
to  me  as  members  of  my  own  family. 

The  9€Coad  attempt  to  form  a  rational  infant  school  originated  with 
my  friends/Mr.  Brougham,  John  Smith,  M.  P.,  Henry  Hase\  cashier 
<»nho  bank  of  England,  (John  Walker!  of  Arnos  Grove,  Southgate, 
one  of  my  partners  in  the  New  Lanark  establishment,  whose  unas- 
sumingp  but  elHcient  good  actions,  his  immediate  friends  only  knew 
how  to  appreciate  fully  and  justly.  These  gentlemen  united  with 
the  marquis  of  Lansdown,(Mr.  Zachariah  M'Cauloy,  Mr.  James 
Mill3,^f  the  India  house,  Mrj^Benjamm  Smith,  tod  a  few  others,  who, 
from  tlieir  repeated  personal  observations  up6n  visits  at  the  infant 
school  at  New  Lanark,  or  the  testimony  of  those  who  had  minutely 
examined  the  effects  which  were  produced  there,  were  induced  to 
desire  an  extension  of  these  benefits.  These  gentlemen  proposed,  to 
raise  a  subscription  among  themselves  to  establish  a  similar  school 
in  London,  if  I  would  supply  them  with  a  master  from  New  Lanark ; 
to  which  I  very  readily  agreed.  The  subscription  was  raised,  and 
the  first  infant  school  in  England  was  erected  in  Westminster;  and 
I  sent(James  Buchanan  >from  the  infant  school  at  New  Lanark  to 
superintend  it.  ^Buchanan  instructed  Mr.  Wilderspinfto  superintend 
the  third  infant  school,  which  was  established,  if  I  mistake  not,  in 
Quaker  street,  Spitalfields,  London.  And  of  this  third  school,  some 
years  afler  its  establishment,  Mr/Thomas  Wilson\became  the  liberal 
supporter,  and  active  and  zealous  patron.  His  brother,  the  Rev. 
(Daniel  Wilson,\  afterwards  erected  one  at  Welthamstrow,  a  few  miles 
from  London;  and  in  a  year  or  two  subsequent  to  this  period,  or 
nearly  ten  years  afler  the  original  school  was  opened  in  New  Lanark^ 
they  began  to  spread  far  and  wide,  until  they  now  bid  l&ir  to  become, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  universal. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  giving  the  history  of  these  schools', 
because  they  are  the  first  practical  measure  the  world  has  witnessed, 
flowing  purely  from  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  the  formation  of 
character;  and  because  the  ministers  and  members  of  various  religi- 
ous sects  have  seized  upon  the  plan^  and  are  converting  that  which 
its  author  designed  as  a  first  step  to  train  man  to  become  a  reasonable 
being,  into  an  engine,  and  a  most  powerful  one,  too,  by  which  they 
may  utterly  destroy  all  semblances  to  rationality  in  the  human  mind. 
For  in  the  infant  schools  which  they  establish  and  superintend,  they 
teach  the  infant  to  speak  of  Deity,  its  attributes  and  its  will,  as  though 
their  instructors  had  an  accurate  knowledge,  and  as  if  nothing  was 
more  easy  than  for  these  children  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge, 
of  these  hidden  mysteries,  which  it  has  not  yet  been  given  to  man  to 
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w«l  or  to  oompNlmid.  Tliey  teach  tlwtvKttleiiiftoesBta^  ted 
flMir  fkcultiM,  wliett  in  the  most  plnOOe  state,  to  tlwir  yoln^  voter 
which  all  tite  DaftawU  yignrof  tiiouglit,and  the  first  exertkw  of  wasoii^ 
9ie^iestioyed  in  the  b«3«  The  inmds  of  these  ponrchil Area  aMthnai 
pcepaied  lo  veeeive  ony  illusiDii,  however  ofiposed  it  may  be  to  aU 
exiatiag  fiusts,  and  to  the  beat  penBane&t  iitorests  oftheoimlves  and 
of  Bnuund.  And  they  are  thus  admirably  pfq|iaied  to  beoome  tiie 
mental  alavea  and  tools  of  tlweprieathood  of  any  wild  fimey  towhioh 
Ih^  may  give  the  {Nresent  popolar  name  of  nligioD« 
r  Aitaiic£wasaottlminteatk»aftfaefiiimderortheseaohoob  He 
hadaoweh  immond  object  in  view;  and  he  now  enters  his  most 
9olenm  pfot^st  aniMt  these  sdKKds  being  ap^M  in  firtareftrnay 
such  miWlowed,  dmwndiaing  and  enslevii^  pmygsee. 

The  author  of  them  witnessed  the  ianmnerable  vieioiie  v^  nnib- 
T««i^  circuowtanoes^  with  which  te  inftnts  of  the  weiking  chMsee 
were  howdy  surrouiMied  fiom  thor  binb..  He  had  daily  beiore  him 
^  demoraliaifligei|cunwtBmc»%itt  whi^ 

tion  of  New  I^nark  were  iwolTed.  Be  saw  that  these  ciieomBtaB- 
ees  were  eoalimiallY  mnkiw  Ae  most  unfiivovable  imjiwissiniis  upbn 
the  dispositions  and  haUtsonhe  children  and  parents^  betweeai  irhmm 
there  was  an  unceasing  action  and  reaetiony  naving  a  most  iigoriooa 
tendenoy.  He  bkl  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  oeieace  of  the  fo- 
liation of  the  huawncfaarneler^  and  he  became  eonooioos  of  the  ml 
uudoc  iHiich  the  whole  popidation  suflered.  Being  thus  infermed,  he 
was  influenced  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  science  to  practice,  finr 
the  benefit  of  the  population.  He  commenced  by  devising  a  new  set 
of  circumstances  for  the  children  under  his  government,  calculated 
to  effect  as  great  a  beneficial  change  for  them,  as  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  himself  placed,  and  the  popular  prejudices  of  the 
district  would  permit. 

He  began  to  create  these  circumstances,  and,  in  consequence,  he 
lost  two  sets  of  rich  partners,  who^  having  ftee  will  minds,  could  not 
divine  what  he  was  about;  and  firom  the  last  set  he  experienced  all 
tjlie  opposition  they  knew  how  to  unite  against  his  measures.  He 
persevered ;  and  with  a  new  set  of  partners,  whose  notions  were  half 
way  between  Mie  doctrines  of  free  agency  in  man,  and  the  knowledge 
qf  die  science  of  the  formation  of  the  human  character,  completed  the 
l^uildings  and  arrangements,  at  a  consideraUe  expense,  to  place  these 
duidreor  under  circumstances  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  calculat- 
ed to  create  a  new  and  superior  character  directly  in  the  infimt  and 
elder  children,  and  indirectly  in  their  parents. 

The  new  instUution  devised  and  erected  for  this  purpose,  van 
opened  by  a  public  tkddress  delivered  in  it  by  the  author,  on  the  first 
of  January,  1816.  This  address  was  delivered  to  about  twelve  han« 
dred  of  the  principal  inhabhants  of  the  neighboriiood,  and  of  the  adult 
male  and  female  population  of  New  Lanark.  At  tkiB  meeHngf  be 
first  proposed  to  receive  infimts  into  his  new  arrangements,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  th^r  characters  upon  new  principles,^ — to  which, 
tftcrwards,  the  name  of  <<new  system^  was  given.    In  ^is  addsess^ 
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lie  stated)  pfevious  to  any  practice  upon  the  sabgect^  what  would  be 
the  efl^t  of  the  new  circumstances  ^in  which  he  was  going  to  place 
the  children  and  their  parents;  and  in  less  than  eight  years  from  that 
period,  experience  fully  proved  that  statement  to  be  correct;  for  the 
results  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  founder. 
J)y  this  experiment,  the  truth  of  the  acience  of  the  formation  of  char- 
acter  was  again  confirmed  by  the  openttions  of  a  single  individua]| 
as  it  had  been,  ages  ago,  byC  Lycurgus,{when  he  desiml  to  form,  for 
the  Spartans,  a  new,  and  the  highest  military  character  the  world  had 
known.  The  experiment,  thus  tried  upon  a  great  variety  of  diildren, 
within  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  in  this 
new  institution,  removed  all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  the  founder,  as 
to  the  power  which  one  generation  might  acquire  over  the  formatioa 
of  the  character  of  its  successors,  provided  that  generation  possessed 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  a  power,  indeed, 
many  millions  of  times  more  important,  for  the  great  object  of  humaa 
existence,  than  all  the  power  previously  acquired  by  man.  It  is  in 
consideration  of  its  overwhelming  magnitude,  in  the  whole  business 
of  life^-applicable,  with  equal  overwhelming  consequences,  to  each 
individual,  and  to  the  aggregate  of  society — that  the  author  has 
entered  into  so  much  detail  of  this  experiment,  to  prove  the  ease  with 
which  any  government  might  now  introduce  this  practice,  to  form  the 
character  of  its  population  upon  an  entire  new  and  greatly  improved 
model. 

Calm  reflection  upon  these  facts,  and  upon  those  innumerable  in- 
stances which  may  be  adduced  from  the  whole  history  of  man,  will 
convince  all  ere  long,  that  tliere  is  no  truth  more  certain  than  that 
man  is  not  a  free  agent,  except  in  appearance  to  the  superficial  ob- 
server and  reasoner.  That  his  charmrter,  without  any  exception,  is 
always  formed  for  him,  by  circumstances  previous  and  subsequent 
to  his  birth,  over  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  have  any  control. 
That  in  those  instances  in  advanced  life,  in  which  a  sudden  and  great 
change  of  character  appears,  it  is,  without  one  exception,  the  result 
of  the  .peculiar  faculties  of  the  original  organization  of  the  individual, 
as  it  is  acted  upon  by  all  the  previous  external  circumstances,  which, 
by  those  circumstances,  h^d  produced  the  past  character,  until  with 
the  new  impression  made  by  the  circumstances  vdiich  immediately 
preceded  the  sudden  and  extensive  change  for  better  or  worse ;  and  for 
which  change,  the  individual  is  as  harmless  and  irresponsible,  as  for 
every  previous  alteration  in  his  character. 

And  this  invaluable  knowledge  will  now  opea  to  the  governments 
and  people  of  all  nations,  the  means  of  relieving  themselves  from  all 
the  artificial  evils  of  life,  aiid  from  all  those  which,  heretofore,  many 
through  ignorance,  has  inflicted  upon  man. 

They  will  distinctly  perceive,  that  the  great  business  of  the  human 
race  will  be  to  educate  their  successors  aright.  That  having  acquired 
the  power,  through  this  new  science,  to  arrange  and  combine  superior 
circumstances,  £ey  will  create  them  in  conformity  with  those  dispo* 
ditioa8^habits,and  ac<{uiremeat8  in  theoretic  and  practical  knowledge^ 
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tiiat  shall  insure,  at  all  iiAm^f  a  lull  supply  of  th6  beM  tfce  earthy 
witb  present  experiencei  can  be  made  to  produce,  for  all ;  and  thereby 
insure  perpetual  progressive  improvements  and  happiness  to  all  the 
generations  to  come. 

These  are  the  matured  reflections  and  practical  suggestions  which 
the  public  diseusston,  held  in  this  city  with  Bfr; 'Alexander  Oeunpbelly 
have  produced  in  my  mind;  and  1  aivaity  with  feelings  of  intorest, 
a  similar  genuine  developement  of  the  calm  refiecticMis  of  my  con- 
scientious opponent.  For  above  all  things,  I  now,  as  upon  all  finw^ 
occasions,  desire  that  truth  may  be  elicited,  and  immediateiy 
iq>plied  to  practice  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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A.  CABtPBEIiL^  APP£NBI1t* 

{"ROM  the  whole  scope  of  Mr.  Owen^s  discussion,  and  most  unequi' 
vocally  from  his  appendix,  it  appears  that  his  whole  scheme  of  things 
IS  predicated  upon  one  fundamental  position.  This  position  is:  that 
x AN  IS  NOT  A  FREE  AGENT.  That  HO  monforms  Ms  own  character^ 
hut  \hat  every  man^s  character  is  formed  for  lum,  is  one  of  his  conse- 
quences from  this  position.  Another  is:  That  merit  and  demerit^ 
praise  and  blame,  reioard  and  punishment^  belong  not  to  num,  nor^  in 
tmih,  to  any  being  in  the  um/oerse.  Such  is  the  soul  or  life  of  hin 
whole  system. 

He  declaimed  much  against  metaphysics  in  his  speeches  etndln  hk 
writings— But  I  now  make  n^y  appeal  to  the  learned  worlds  and  ask : 
Is  there  in  (he  whole  science  of  metaphysics  more  abstruse  specula*^ 
tions  or  questions  than  those  constituting  and  proceeding  from  the 
above  positions?  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  the  quintessence  of  met- 
aphysics— I  say,  it  is  the  question  ahcfoi  free  agency  in  all  its  sublima^ 
ted  ramifications — ^But  this  only  by  the  way. 

Men  of  the  most  gigantic  talents  have  fatigued  themselves  in  wri<' 
ting  octavos,  quartos,  and  folios,  upon  the  doctrines  of  liberty  and  ne- 
cessity— ^From  the  learned  folio  of  Peter  Sterry,  down  to  the  unan- 
swerable octavo  of  President  Edwards,  there  has  been  written  a 
waggon  load  of  learned  lumber  on  this  very  question.  Before  a  pop^ 
ular  assembly,  and  to  the  great  majority  of  readers,  the  plan  of  reSicHo 
ad  absurdum  appears  to  us  the  shortest  way  of  settling  these  wordy 
disputes;  and,  Uierefore,  we  generally  preferred  this  argument  while 
on  the  stage  of  discussion,  whenever  Mr.  Owen  present^  these  met- 
aphysical dogmas.  That  there  is  no  moral  difference  on  Mr.  Owen's 
hypothesis  between  the  actions  of  a  machine  alid  those  of  King  Solo- 
mon, Sir  Isaac  Newton, and  the  Apostle  Paul;  that  a  man,  a  fish,  an 
oyster,  a  tree,  a  watch,  are  equally  voluntary  agents,  alike  praisewor-^ 
thy,  blameworthy,  virtuous,  vicious,  good,  or  evil,  was  repeatedly 
shown  during  the  discussion  The  tree  that  cools  us  with  its  shade, 
that  refreshes  us  with  its  fruit,  and  that  kills  us  by  its  fidl,  is  neither 
praiseworthy  nor  blameworthy.  So  the  patricide,  the  matricide,  the 
homicideyand  the  philanthropic,  the  affectionate,  kind  and  benevolent 
son,  dau^ler,  brother,  neighbor,  are  alike  praiseworthy,  alike  blame- 
worthy— in  truth,  neither  to  be  praised  nor  blamed  at  all.  All  the 
feeling  which  Mr.  Owen  professes  to  have  for  such  evil  doers,  is  pity 
— he  may  pity  the  child  that  kills  h^s  father,  as  he  pities  the  widow 
which  the  wLskedness  of  a  son  has  made.  He  pities,  too,  the  religious 
man  as  a  deluded  beings— ^nd,  indeed,  I  cannot  see  why  he  may  not 
equally  pity  every  thing  that  exists,  and  be  as  much  grieved  for  the 
virtues  as  the  vices  of  men-*-I  think  his  metaphysics  which  place  the 
idiot,  the  madman,  the  philosopher,  and  the  sage,  upon  the  9ame  foot^ 
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ing  with  each  other,  and  with  all  things  animal^  vegf^tahle^and  minerali ' 
vxcliidcd  pity  altogether,  and  divests  man  of  ail  feelings  as  well  as  of 
all  free  agenc\% 

Whenever  the  idea  of  merit  and  demerit  is  exiled  from  earth,  the 
idea  of  pity  must  follow  it«  No  bo4y  pities  a  tree  because  the  wind 
ha^corn  a  branch  from  It.  No  body  pities  the  lion  who  kills  himself 
in  pursuit  of  a  lamb,  nor  the  hawk  that  breaks  its  head  in  the  puituit 
of  a  chicken.  We  pitv  suffering  innocence— but  take  away  the  idea 
ofinnocence  and  we  destroy  all  pity.  Destroy  merit  and  demerit^ 
and  we  have  no  Use  for  the  word  vmqcemu;  and  then  we  can  have  no 
suffering  innocence)  and  so  no  pity. 

But  the  idea  of  a  philantbrot^lst  is  just  as  inadmistoble  upon  Mr. 
Owen'^s  principles  as  that  of  praise  or  blame*  Now^  Mr.  Owen  pvoK 
fesses  to  be  a  pkUanikropistf  that  is,  a  lover  of  men^  But  is  lov^  a 
reasonable  or  an  unreasonable  thing  ?  If  reasonable,  Mr.  Owen  canxiof  | ' 
upon  his  own  principles*  be  trdly  a  philanthropist.  For  what  reajson 
can  induce  him  to4Bpend  his  days  in  benefitting  men  more  than  crow*  ^ 
-or  sqiiirrels,  more  toan  in  cultivating  hdkbore  or  hemlock  t  Aiudip 
of  animated  matter,  of  vesetable  matter,  whether  in  the  form  of  a'  bn 
ped,  a  quadruped^>or.  a  tulip,  is  mattei;  still)  and  as  necessary  ih  its 
figure,  properties)  and  powers  as  it  is  in  being  materiaL  There  k 
nothing  in  man)  upon,  his  principles,  amiable  more  than -in  a  goOM. 
•The goose  which  furniedies  this  qjOill,  and  on  Whose  coat  I  il^t  last 
night,  and  on  whose  carcase  I  feasted  last  Christmas,  was  It  bene&o- 
tor  of  man,  and  a  philanthropist,  upon  Mr.  Owen^s  theory,  as  worthy 
of  praise  as  himself,  because,  as  rejisonable  and  as  unreasonable.  If 
4he  size,  figure,  and  animal  qualities  of  man,  prompt  Mr.  Q\^  en  to  be 
a  philanthropist,  he  ought  for  as  good  reasons,  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  care  of  h  jrses  and  elephants,  li  longevity,  an  erect  position,  and 
a  peculiar  organization,  make  man  worthy  of  so  much  love  from  him, 
the  goose  who  lives  longer,  the  tree  which  grows  taller,  and  the  croco- 
dile which  is  as  curiously  organized  as  man,  equally  merit  his  labors 
of  love.  To  say  that  he  is  a  philanthropist  because  he  belongs  to  the 
race  of  men,  is  to  place  philanthropy  upon  the  same  foundation  with 
those  zoiimal  affections  which  pervade  most  species  of  the  quadrupeds 
and  bipeds  tor  their  own.  This  is  an  unreasonable  philanthropy  and 
unworthy  of  the  name.  There  cannot  be  a  philosophic  philanthropist 
-upon  any  principle  which  divests  man  of  merit  and  demerit,  of  praise 
-and  blame,  of  reward  and  punishment;  upon  any  principle  which 
excludes  from  the  human  mind  the  idea  of  a  God  and  a  future  state. 
Men  who  deny  these  may  call  themselves  philanthropists,  they  may 
labor  for  the  good  of  men,  but  they  are  no  more  philanthropists  than 
the  bee  which  makes  honey,  nor  the  sheep  which  yields  its  fleece. 
They  do  not  bestow  their  labors  not  their  coats  on  rafin  through  a  love  of 
"him.  Other  motives  prompt  their  actions.  So  Mr.  Owen  may  spend 
time,  money,  and  personal  toils,  on  what  appear  to  be  philanthropic 
objects;  but  these  may  be  demonstrated  to  proceed  from  vanity,  by  a 
much  more  convincing  logic  than  can  be  employed  to  show  that  they 
proceed  from  the  love  of  man,  properly  so  called* 
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For  my  part,  if  I  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  immor* 
tality,  or  could  be  induced  to  think  that  man  differs  from  otiier  ani- 
mals,  merely  so  far  as  he  differs  from  them  in  the  organization  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  matter,  I  would  think  it  just  as  reason- 
able and  philosophic  that  I  should  spend  my  life  in  raising  and  teach- 
ing dogs  and  horses,  and  improving  their  condition,  as  in  training  men 
and  improving  their  circumstances. 

The  materialist,  or  philosophic  necessarian,  who  says  ^hat  the 
earth  is  an  immense  prison,  and  the  laws  of  uitture  so  many  jailors, 
and  all  mankind  prisoners  bound  in  chains  which  cannot  be  dissolved  ^ 
or,  to  speak  without  a  figure,  who  says  that  the  actions  of  all  men 
are  as  unavoidable  as  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  or  the  waxing 
and  waning  of  the  moon,  can  never  rationally  be  a  reformer.  For 
what  could  he  reform!  He  could  not  pretend  to  ipef^rm  nature j  nor 
any  of  its  laws.  On  Mr.  Owen's  principles  the  present  state  of  the 
world  is  perfectly  natural  and  unavoidable.  Nature  in  the  regular 
operation  of  cause  and  effect  has  issued  in  his  trinity  of  evils— Re- 
ligion, matrimony,  and  private  property.  Now  if  nature  has  gone 
wrong,  and  man  without  free  agency  has  landed  in  religion,  matri- 
mony, and  private  property,  how  unphilosophic  is  the  philosopher  of 
circumstances^  who  would  preach  up  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
society  when  he  cannot  change  necessity!! 

It  is  a  climax  in  the  eloquence  of  absurdity  which  Mr.  Owen  is 
aspiring  af\er.  He  preaches  that  all  things  are  just  as  they  must  be. 
The  uncontrelable  laws  of  nature  have  issued  in  the  present  system , 
of  things;  and  yet  he  would  Jiave  us  to  make  things  what  they  ought 
not  to  be;  that  is,  he  would  have  us  to  abolish  religion,  matrimony, 
and  private  property,  which  his  own  eternal  and  unchanging  laws  of 
nature,  in  their  necessary  and  uncontrolable  operations  have  origina-^ 
ted  and  established.  On  Mr,  Owen's  theory  all  things  are  natural 
and  unavoidable.  It  is  mother  nature  working  by  her  own  laws,  and 
yet  he  would  make  us  all  matricides!!!  If  Mr.  Owen  is  not  stranded 
here,  there  is  not  a  shoal  in  the  universe. 

From  all  eternity,  according  to  Mr.  Owen's  scheme,  the  particles 
of  matter  have  been  in  incessant  agitation,  working  themselves  up 
into  ten  thoiisand  times  ten  thousand  forms.  A  few  of  them  at  one 
time  produced  a  Nimrod,  a  Pharaoh,  a  Moses,  a  Cyrus,  a  Nebuchad-^ 
nezzer,  an  Alexander,  a  Julius  CjEsar,  a  Buonaparte,  a  Paul,  a  Robert 
Owen,  and  a  few  such  manufacturers  of  human  character.  Not  onft 
of  them  could  help  being  born,  nor  being  such  characters,  nor  pro- 
ducing such  effects  on  society.  Blind  and  omnipotent  Nature  cast 
them  forth  as  she  does  so  much  lava  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano. 
She  tied  them  fast  in  adamantine  chains  of  inexorable  fate  and  gave 
them  no  more  liberty  to  act  than  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  has  to  emi- 
grate to  New  Harmony,  Yet  strange,  surpassing  strange,  as  it  is, 
this  singular  piece  of  animated  matter  called  Robert  Owen,  which 
required  old  Nature  in  her  laboratory  six  thonsaxid  years  to  produce, 
would  now  teach  us  to  rebel  and  become  seditious  against  the  queen 
of  fate;  and  would  have  us  claim  and  take  the  liberty  fron^  nature  of 
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forming  human  beings  to  our  own  mind,  and  of  changing  the  powets 
of  nature;  in  fad,  of  binding  her  tWsl  in  our  own  cords,  mi  Ihut  we 
shall  abolisli  rehgion,  malrimony,  and  private  property;  put  the  oU 
queen  Nature  into  jail  at  New  HamKiny  and  never  let  her  out  upon  a 
parole  of  honor,  as  long  as  grasa  grows  and  water  runs. 

Mx.  Owen  is,  without  knowing  it,  or  intending  ii,  the  grcolest 
advocate  oTfiv.e  agencg  I  have  ever  known;  for  he  would  have  the 
present  generation  t)  adopt  such  arrangemcnta  and  eo  to  uew  nuxlify 
tbecircumatannea  diatsunimud  tlieni  as  to  prevent  the  goddess  Nature 
jrom  having  it  in  her  power  ever  lo  make  another  religious  animal, 
another  wedding,  or  to  use  the  worda  mine  or  thine.  And  yet  the 
chorus  of  his  new  muaic  18^  that  wb  have  no  more  liberty  to  act  than 
Gibraltar  hna  to  perch  i(«lf  upon  the  cupola  of  the  State  Hotiae  of 
Ohio.  Such  a  philottopher  is  my  good  natured  friend  Robert  Owen. 
Quesliona  in  arithmetic  may  be  diflisrenUy  slated,  and  give  the 
same  result.  Error  may  be  exposed  from  every  point  in  the  oompa^, 
but  from  some  points  more  clearly  than  from  others.  We  shall  now 
mabeihe  mechanics  understand  the  sophistry  of  Mr.  Owen.  Suppose 
a  carpenter's  squnreor  rule  is  not  what  it  purports  to  be,  will  not  every 
measurement  which  he  makes  with  it  Ije  erroneous,  and  all  his  con- 
clusions be  false?  But  how  shall  we  test  the  pretensions  of  a  square? 
We  may  compare  it  with  many  others,  but  they  may  all  be  incorrect. 
We  may  prove  it  by  geometry;  this  is  an  infallible  test;  but  thei« 
are  only  a  tew  geometricians ;  and  none  but  they  can  understand  the 
proof.  If  the  square  is  still  disputed,  how  will  its  pretensions  be 
settled  to  the  apprehensions  of  all  t)io  commutiiiy  who  are  interested 
in  this  matter.  We  want  some  plain,  palpable,  common  sense  way  of 
deciding  this  matter.  What  Aall  it  bet  This  way,  perh^ :  all  wlU 
agree  tlut  all  the  substances,  alt  the  supierficies  of  things  in  the  world 
mn  not  perfect  squares,  or  straight-sided  figures.  All  will  agree  that 
there  are  some  uneven,  crocdied,  or  irregular  figures,  sur&ces,  or  sub- 
stances  in  the  world.  Nowifany  instrument  purporting  to  beasquare, 
or  straight  edge,  diould  always  ^ve  the  same  result,  represent  all 
things  alike,  ma&e  every  superficies  a  perfect  square,  every  uirfece 
a  smooth  surface,  and  every  figure  a  atraighl  sided  figure;  all  would 
agree  that  such  a  ruleor  square  was  a  &lse  test,  too  flexible,  pliant,  or 
otnerwise  defective.  Such  results  would  condemn  the  instrument  in 
the  estimation  of  every  human  being  who  could  think  at  all. 

Now  for  the  aj^lication,  Hr.  Owen  has  invented  a  loeaaurer 
rule,  or  instrument,  for  lieciding^  qualities  of  human  actions.  This 
rule,  ke  *ay»,  is  an  infhllible  one.  We  compare  it  with  all  others; 
but  he  says  they  are  all  incorrect.  We,  then,  are  compelled  to  test  it 
bv  the  abstract  ftcience  of  mind;  but  few  understand  this  science. 
What,  then,  shall  we  do?  The  community  must  have  some  ctHomoB 
sense,  palpable  way  of  deciding  this  controversy.  We  shall  give  it 
to  tiiem  in  the  similitude  before  us.  All  will  agree  that  all  acticuis 
.-are  not  alike  moral,  useful,  worthy  of  admiration,  of  gratitude,  and 
of  imitation ;  in  a  word,  that  all  actions  are  not  alike  good  and  com  - 
mendable.    All  will  also  agree  that,  whatever  rule  makes  all  actions 
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aftke  good,  commendable,  worthy  of  admiration,  gratitude,  and  imita- 
tion, is  a  false  rule.  So  far  the  analogy  is  perfect  and  unexception- 
able, Mr,  Owen's  rule  makes  every  figure  a  perfect  square,  or  every 
action  alike  commendable,  and,  indeed,  alike  useful.  His  proof  is 
very  short,  and  very  simple  too.  It  is  this:  Nature  is  always  right. 
She  never  errs.  The  laws,  or  acts  of  Nature,  oblige  all  men  to  act 
as  they  do.  The  laws  of  Nature  are  all  necessary  laws.  The  laws 
of  Nature  brought  Mr.  Owen  half  round  the  globe  to  meet  me  on  the 
stage  of  debate  at  Cincinnati.  They  carried  me  down  the  Ohi'\ 
Necessity  compelled  Mr.  Owen  to  plead  the  cause  of  Infidelity,  an<l 
me  to  plead  the  cause  of  Christianity.  We  both  obeyed  Nature,  and 
both  our  actions  are  perfect  squares,  are  perfectly  right,  equally 
moral  and  commendable,  when  nleasurcd  by  the  same  rule — that  is, 
by  Mr.  Owen's  rule.  If  Mr.  Owen  had  made  a  hundred  infidels,  and 
1  a  hundred  christians  by  our  debate,  it  would  have  been  equally 
commendable,  good,  and  useful.  Every  christian  is  necessarily  so, 
and  every  infidel  is  necessarily  an  infidel.  Nature  cannot  go  wrong; 
therefore,  Mr,  Owen's  rule  is  an  infallible  one.  If  she  produce  two 
efiects  diametrically  opposite,  at  war  with  each  other,  it  is  all  right, 
and  moral,  and  usefiil,  and  good.  He  only  is  the  sinner  who  counter- 
acts Nature.  But  Mr.  Owen^'s  rule  makes  himself  and  me  equally 
sinners.  He  wished  to  prevent  Nature  from  making  christians  by 
throwing  circumstances  in  her  way.  She  laughs  at  him,  however^ 
and  throws  his  circumstances  back  in  )iis  face;  asking  him,  Wl»o 
made  circumstavcesi!  But  he  has  not  discernment  to  feel  her  satire, 
or  her  irdny.  He  laughs  too,  and  thinks  not  ^at  he  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  mirth.  He  thinks  that  Nature  laughs  vdtk\iimj  not 
4H  him.  But  to  this  conclusion  the  rational  must  comet^that  what 
soever  rule  gives  the  same  decision  of  two  cases  diametrically  opposite, 
must  be  as  Sillacious  as  a  square  which  makes  a  straight  line  and  a 
curve  equaHy  straight  lines. 

If  Mr.  Owen  has  any  moral  law  it  is  the  same  as  his  natural  law. 
He  uses  the  word  ^noral  as  he  does  the  word  duty.,  and  the  word  eon- 
science^  in  a  sense  of  his  own.  Or^  rather,  he  makes  use  of  them  as 
a  disguise,  as  we  shall  illustrate  iriore  fully  immediat^y.  JTvery 
action  is  natural  that  is  necessary,  and  consequentjiy  every  action  is 
IDoral ;  or  B^ature  is  immoral — that  is,  unnatural.  Hence  Mr. Owen'*? 
^voriie  maxim,  ^]\o  praise,  No  blame:'^'*  You  cannot  praise  smoke 
for  ascending^  nor  blame  water  for  descending.  These  areas  natural 
$LS  gratitude  and  ingratitude.  His  artificial  law  of  utility  will  not 
help  out  his  moral  code;  for  ojae  good  reason,  equal  to  a  thousand-— 
ewl  aalions  are  as  useful  (is  good  ones.  As  the  sickness  of  the  patient 
is  useful  to  the  physician^  sO  the  drunkenn^s  of  the  sot  is  useful  to 
the  vintner,  aud  the  injustice  of  t^e  villain  is  useful  to  the  lewver  and 
the  court.  Hence,  as  his  predecessor.  Father  Hobbes,  says,  there  is  no 
moral  difference  between  virtue  and  vice.  No,  says  Mr.  Owen^  for 
9.11  actions  are  neither  to  be  praised  nor  blamed.  Th^y  are  all  natural 
V>r  necessary. 
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Naiare  cannot  err.  ThU  is  the  first  axiom  of  (lie  materialists.  IT 
elie  did  err,  *hal  child  of  her'*  couW  reform  or  cure  her  ?  Can  an 
effect  ever  reform  itH  own  cause?  This  would  be  equal  lo  Mr.  Oweu'a 
■  Jimt  law — the  child  ehooaea  itt  a<rn  parent.  No,  soys  Mr.  Owoii,  in 
theory;  bul,  in  practice,  he  will  have  cffiicis  to  correct  their  causes. 
Alcn  must  change  their  circumstances.  Apfilea  must  improve  the 
trees  un  which  they  grow;  or  thoy  muel  plant  a  heller  sort  ot'  fruit. 
This  19  (he  dilemma  of  dilemmas,  of  which  Mr.  Owen  is  (he  inventor. 
Mf:n  must  change  their  own  circumstancee  and  nature,  or  they  must 
tUnke  bettor  circumt^tancea  tuid  a  better  nature  _^or  othere.  If  this 
'philosopher  will  only  follow  uphisov-ncircuinstnnces  and  philosophy, 
they  will  reform  him.  Whenever  ho  allempts  fo  show  us  on  what 
rational  principles  he  con  persuade  men  lo  attempt  to  change  their 
ttireumslanoes,  he  «-iil  be  constrained  to  admit  that  they  have  power 
over  drcum?tFiDccs;.Bnd  this  taught,  he  makes  man  a  tree  agent  in  the 
"fallcHl  spotc  tliatdirisliana  contend  for, 

SoniP  p(r=nii3  lalli  of  fVee  agency  as  I  have  heard  some  declaimwa 
talk  of  cnil  liberty.  According  to  their  logic,  men  have  not  civil 
lilwrtv  iflhey  ore  restrained  bylaw  at  all.  Bccausu  William  Hedman 
had  not  the  Iiiert>  of  entering  evwy  man's  house,  of  plundering  his 
property,  ol  takmg  his  wife,  dai'^ter,  geods  and  chattels,  he  told 
hts«<niinatiou  when  beretumed  home,  that  John  Wliiteman  had  nu 
Uil  libcrtj  Hi  all  80  if  9  child  cannot  be  bom  where  and  when 
Jta  pleasGj,  if  IiQ  cannot  control  every  thing  aco^ing  to  his  own 
will,  the  philc-iOfhic  declairacr  nponlibarly  and  necessity  says.  Men 
fti/ri.  jio  Ithcrlij  nf  acl'ton  wlialsoeircr.  Uut,  in  direct  contradiction 
ofhi-J  own  theory,  ho  would  have  him  to  change  and  control  his  tir- 
liumstancet',  anfl  thus  to  assume  a  jiowvr  tantamount,  if  not  ^tara- 
nKiiint,  to  nature! 

Miiy  I  be  permitted  here  to  define  v-necesatoT/j  and  afiree  agent? — 
t'A  necessary  a  geut,"  as  philosophers  say,  "iaonejall  otwhoee  actions 
are  so  deieriuincd  by  the  causes  preceding  ench  action,  that  net  one 
past  action  could  possibly  not  have  come  to  pass,  nor  have  been  othei'- 
wise  than  it  was :  nor  that  any  fViture  action  can  possibly  not  come  to 
pass,  or  be  otherwise  tlian  it  shall  be,"  "Ajree  agent,^^  as  they  .say, 
'■is one  who  is  able,  at  any  time,  under  theouuaesHndcirouinabiDces 
under  which  ho  liv^s,  to  do  different  things;  or  he  is  one  who  is  ncd 
luiavoidably  determined  in  every  point  of  ti;ne  by  the  circum:Maiices 
he  is  in,  and  the  causes  he  is  under,  to  do  tliatone  thing  he  does,  and 
hot  possibly  to  do  any  other  thing."  Such  are  the  -wwily  definitit^ 
of  the  philosophers.  But  for  my  part,  I  am  no  admirer  of  such  defi- 
nitions. I  choose  rallier  to  call  man  a  rational  agent.  To  act  as  a 
raf  tonal  agent  is  quite  different  from  the  running  ofwater,  the  blowing 
of  the  wind,  or  th4  revolutions  of  a  mill  wheel.  It  is  to  act  aomelitnea 
above,  %nd  sometimes  according  to,  circumstances.  It  is  to  'draw 
motives  from  matter  and  mind,  from  heaven  and  earth,  from  the  past 
and  the  future,  as  well  as  from  the  present.  It  is  aometimes  togo 
-  with  our  feelings,  and  sometimes  against  them.  It  is  to  act  cqpft»iita- 
^y  with  the  last  and  best  dictate  of  our  understanding  upon  all  the 
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priemises,  and  upon  all  their  bearings.  All  rational  beings  feel  conr 
scions,  and,  therefore,  act  upon  the  presumption  that  the  mind  is  a  self- 
moving  principle;  that  it  has  the  power  of  originating  its  own 
volitions.  To  oppose  this,  is  to  argue  against  our  own  feelings,  our 
own  consciousness;  and,  as  was  before  said,  the  mind^s  own  consci- 
ousness is  the  best  and  the  only  infallible  evidence  of  its  own  powers. 
To  argue  against  our  own  consciousness,  is  the  same  as  to  argue 
against  our  own  feelings.  No  treatise  upon  feelings,  no  arguments, 
however  specious,  will  prove  to  a  man  that  he  has  not  the  toothache 
when  he  feels  its  exquisite  twinges.  Consciousness  is  to  the  mind  what 
feeling  is  to  the,  body — it  is  as  credible  a  witness  of  what  passes  with- 
in, as  our  feelings  are  of  what  passes  in  the  outward  frame. 

When  we  summon  witnesses  to  depose  to  the  character  of  a  man,  we 
do  not  summon  those  who  live  a  hundred  miles  from  him.  We  summon 
those  who  are  his  nearest  neighbors.  Now  were  we  to  try  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Human  Will  in  the  court  of  our  own  understanding,  what 
witness  would  be  the  most  credible?  Would  we  summon  Mr.  Exter- 
nal Sensation^  or  Mr.  Internal  Consdousnesst  We  may  interrogate 
Mr.  External  Sensationj  and  he  will  declare  that  he  lives  so  far  off 
3VIr.  Human  WiU,  that  he  dpes  not  know  much  about  him.  But  when 
Mr.  Inteimal  Consciousness  is  interrogated,  he  deposes  that  he  has 
known  Mr.  Human  WiU  from  his  earliest  recollections,  and  that  he 
hcts  lived  always  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  been  his  most  intimate 
companion,  and  that  he  knows  positively  that  Mr.  Human  WtU  is  n<>t' 
a  chained  prisoner,  but  has  the  liberty  of  going  and  coming  according 
as  suits  his  pleasure  and  convenience ;  that  he  is  a  very  rational  gentle- 
man, and  is  governed  by  Mr.  Reason  only;  that  although  he  has  been 
severely  attacked  by  the  Messrs.  Passions  and  Appetites  in  confeder- 
ation, he  never  acts  without  calling  up  his  privy  counsellor,  Mr. 
Reason,  Sometimes  Mr.  Reason  decides  too  hastily;  but  always 
Mr,  WiU  takes  the  course  which  he  chooses,  and  holds  himself  re- 
sponsible to  no  authority  out  of  his  own  family.  With  regard  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Internal  Consciousness,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  he 
has  never  been  known  to  utt^r  a  falsehood,  nor  to  be  deceived. 

We  may  learn  a  good  lesson  on  this  subject  from  our  own  creation^. 
We  make  men  in  our  image,  as  exactly,  perhaps,  as  man  was  origia- 
ally  created  in  God^s  image.  When  we  make  a  governor,  or  a  magis- 
trate, we  create  him  in  our  own  image.  We  give  him  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  liberty,  because  we  know  it  is  necessary  from  ourown  experience 
that  he  should  have  a  certain  degree  of  liberty.  For  the  same  reason 
we  restrain  him  in  other  respects  by  law.  Now,  in  this  we  act  ration- 
ally, because  from  our  own  experience ;  and  thus  we  create  official 
men  in  our  own  image  after  our  own  likeness.  We  never  think  of 
making  a  governor  absolutely  free  and  irresponsible;  nor  do  wo 
think  of  binding  him  unalterably  by  law,  so  that,  in  no  instance,  he 
may  be  left  to  act  from  his  own  judgment.  We  leave  some  things 
altogether  in  his  own  power.    And  thus  create  him  a  rational  agent. 

The  foundation  of  this  system  is  laid  in  the  human  constitution. 
^aaud  of  our  organs  are  put  under  the  control  of  our  volitions — others 
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are  npt:  I  can  move  my  eyey  my  hajod^  my' foot,  by  an  act  of  t&e 
will;  but  I  cannot  move  my  heart,  my  liven  or  my  lungs,  by  a  mefe 
act  of  the  will.  One  daas  of  gf  our  animal  actions  flow  firom  neces- 
sity; another  class  from  our  yolition.  Or,  in  other  woiids,  some  of 
our  animal  actions  are  voluntary,  and  nosae  are  involuntary.  The 
liealth,  comfort,  an4  happiness  of  the  whole  man,  require  such  an 
economy  in  his  (urganiiation.  And  so  every  thing  witihin  us.  and 
every  thing  without  us,  confirm  the  idea  that  man  is  so  organized,  so 
constituted,  as  to  be  a  rational  agent,  sometimes  to  act  from  the  m^ 
^If-determining  power  of  his  own. mind,  and  sometimes  from  the  in- 
fluences of  circumstances;  always,  however,  under  the  dominion  of 
reason.  Such  arip  the  decisions  c^o^r  observation,  experience,  and 
coiisciousness.  Hence  proceed  that  approbation  and  disBpprphiiti<m 
which  we  ieel  with  regiurd  to  sc»ne  of  our  actions  on  reviewing  thein. 
Aivl  iilso  on  this  principle  proceeds  the  divine  govermnent  over  th^ 
Ifuman  race,  as  ^  scriptures  abundantly  testii^. 

But  Mr.  Owen,  talks  of  duty.  It  is  a  favorite  woid  with  him.  He 
Feems  to  fed  a  little  like  a  man,  t|io«gh  he  reasons  against  almost 
every  thing  human,  which  accords  wiui  dutr.  To  dMkarge  d  di% 
it  eerUMdy  topaif  a  ddfi.  J>oe8  not  this  imply  responsibility,  or  obli- 
gation?. And  yet  he  preaches  ^taX  all  responsibility  is  a  dream,  a 
notion,  an  error.  He  teaches  that  man  owes  no  obligation  to  CSreator 
nor  fellow-creature.  Duty,  then,  belongs  not  to  man.  ITM r.  ONren 
feels  himself  in  duty  bound  to  do  a!hy  dung  for  man,  he  proves  to 
(iimself  that  he  is  responsible,  and  to  be  b)amed  if  he  discharge  not 
his  duty.  But  on  the  principles  Mr.  Owen  advoca^,  we  might  talk 
of  the  duties  of  insects,  trees,  and  brutes;  we  might  talk  of  the 
duties  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars — of  the  winds  and  rain — of  tihie 
ajod  space,  as  rationally  as  the  duties  of  men. 

The  term  cansciencey  with  him,  too,  of  frequent  occurrence,  means 
nothing  superior  to  instinct  in  brutes.  Conscience,  without  a  moral 
principle,  without  a  judge  who  takes  cognizance  of  the  heart,  is 
something  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  To  talk  of  the  conscience  of  a 
dog,  a  horse,  a  fly,  would  seem  an  abuse  of  speech :  but  no  greater 
thau  to  talk  of  the  coascience  of  a  man  who  is  all  flesh  and  bloody  and 
who  feels  himself  irresponsible  to  any  being  in  the  universe. 

1  would  advise  the  incorrigible  materialist  to  get  rid  of  all  our  terms 
expressive  of  moral  or  religious  feeling;  and  to  make  a  language 
adapted  to  beings  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  us  christians, 
more  than  we  hav^  in  common  with  the  brutal  creation. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  sometimes  as  possible  to  discover  that  the 
language  of  a  speaker  does  not  correspond  with  the  fecflings  of  his  heart ; 
as  it  is  to  discover  that  some  assertions  do  not  correspond  with  facts. 
Some  of  Mr.  Owen's  assertions  in  his  appendix  are  of  this  charac- 
ter. Page  217. — "Mr.  CampbelPs  learned  defence  of  the  christian 
scheme,  afler  nearly  a  year's  application  to  prepare  himself  for  it, 
had  the  effect  upon  my  mind  to  convince  me  that  it  had  only  the  com- 
mon foundation  of  all  other  religions  to  rest  upon ;  and  that  its  mys- 
teries and  miracles  were  of  a  more  inferior  invention  than  many 
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odidrt,  which  christians,  from  their  infancy,  were  taught  to  ccmtemn 
«ji4  hoU  in  derision,  Possibly  a  similar  result,  relative  to  my  opixh 
>onS|  was  produced  upon  Mr.  Campbell's  mind.^ 

Now  it  13  reasonable  and  necessary  that,  if  we  make  any  subtraction 
from  one  part  of  this  declaration,  we  should  subtract  equally  from 
the  other  part  of  it.  It  consists  of  tivojoorts.  The  first  respects  my 
preparation  for  the  debate;  the  second,^ne  effect  which  the  debate 
had  upon  Mr.  Owen's  mind.  Certainly  Mr.  Owen  is  as  credible  a 
witness  of  what  passes  within  his  mind,  a$  he  is  of  things  without  it. 
.The  former  does  always  depend  upon  one  witness,  but  not  so  the 
latter.  With  regard  to  the  ^^year*8  preparation^'*  part  of  the  declara- 
tion, it  must  be  received  with  great  caution.  Instead  of  nearly  <t 
jfeor,  it  was  only  about  mne  months,  from  the  time  of  Mr.  Owen's  call 
on  me,  and  our  engagement  to  meet  in  Cinctnati,  till  the  time  of  our 
meeting  there.  And  instead  of  nearly  a  year's  preparation  for  the 
dehate^  during  these  nine. months  I  superintended  the  printing,  cor- 
recting, binding  and  distribution  of  one  edition  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  New  Testament,  also  a  hymn  book ;  besides  tiM  writing  neces- 
sary fbr  my  periodical  paper,  and  a  heavy  correspondence,  equal  at 
least  to  one  duodecimo  volume  per  annum.  All  this,  besides  my 
public  labors  as  a  teacher  of  the  christian  religion,  and  all  my  domes- 
tic and  agricultural  attentions.  This  much  subtracted  out  of  nine 
roonths.dia  not  afford  me  more  than  one  day  per  week  for  preparations. 
Now  make  a  similar  subtraction  from  what  iVIr.  Owen  says  about  his 
convictions  that  Christianity  has  only  the  common  ^hdation  of  all 
5>ther  religions  to  rest  upcm,  and  I  think  we  will  come  full  nigh  the 
truth. 

^  But  when  he  says  that  the  mysteries  and  miracles  of  Christianity 
are  of  a  more  inferior  invention  than  those  of  other  religions,  he  says 
what,  I  presume,  the  sceptics  as  a  body  do  not  believe;  and  I  think 
iriore  than  Mr.  Owen  himself  believes,'  if  he  knew  his  own  mind. 
It  is  a  very  daring  calumny,  without  a  single  support  but  the  dktum 
of  Mr.  Owen.  Why  did  he  not,  either  in  the  debate  or  in  his  appen- 
dix, expose  or  contrast  these  pretended  miracles  or  papistical  legends, 
(for  the  Koran  pretends  to  no  miracles,)  with  the  Christian  or  Jew- 
ish!? Mr.  Owen  writes  as  if  men  could  believe  not  only  as  they 
-please,  but  without  any  evidence.  Or  else  he  supposes  that,  as  he 
j00tjfs  he  tells  nothing  but  the  truth,  mankind  will  from  necessity  be« 
lieve  him. 

'  In  ^  same  page  Mr,  Owen  excuses  his  inability  to  disprove  a 
single  position  I  assumed  in  the  whole  discussion.     He  says — ^^I  per- 
ceived it  would  be  a  loss  of  time,  and  entirely  useless,  to  discuss  any 
minor  points,  while  the  very  foundation  of  all  the  associations  of  our 
ideas  remained  unexamined  and  untouched.     I  therefore  uniformly 
declined  all  Mr.  Campbell's  metaphysical  questions,  which  I  saw 
'had  no  real  bearing  upon  the  important  subjects  before  us ;  and  wished 
Xo  bring  him  to  discuss  first  or  fundamental  principles,  that  we  might 
.  from  tl^se  proceed,  step  by  step,  to  some  certain  and  beneficial  con- 
•^Qlusiqn." 
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AH  HIT  poaitmos  then,  Mr.  Owen  being  judge,  nre  Bunor  pa\nts, 
and  all  my  questions  nre  toftaplt^iical.  This  is  as  poir  a  "came  fl^" 
OB  Iliuveotcr  seen;  kdoe^  not  need  a  denial  nor  refuiation  rromine. 
The  preceding  pages  do  it  ompte  ^U8tie«. 

Mr.  Owen  nfiirms  that  "a  christian  population  is  always  from 
nei-Tesily  a  pnpulalion  full  of  deception."  I  suppose  it  wna  owing 
to  the  unhappy  circiinislancs  of  Mr.  Owtin  being  educated  in  such  a 
pipiilalion  lliiit  he  became  so  couvDrsanl,  ho  unaeoidabty  t^Rversanl 
with  this  art. 

Mr,  Owen  «rill  always  have  the  better  of  tne  in  nature,  composi- 
tion, organizalion,  and  circinnstancaa.  Hence,  when  my  circam- 
^tancca  forced  me  lo  be  a  free  agent,  his  "convictioxs'"  formed  his 
own  character.  Mr,  Owen's  eonfietioM  formed  his  character;  but 
the  character  of  every  other  man  in  the  vioiM  was  formed  for  hint; 
BJ  at  least  he  anen — page  319,  "Tome  it  early  appetred  by  Mr. 
C-jmpbell's  feelings,  language,  and  ginnner,  that  his  character  has 
Leen  fornKd  (b^iui  under  all  the  influences  derived  from  the  no- 
-  lions  of  man's  (^e  agency,  which  had  been  made  upon  his  ori^nal 
nr^anizalion  from  infii«cy;  while  I  knew  mine  had  been  formed  for 
me  by  a  conviction  a  rising  trim)  file  le,  and  deductions  from  them,  that 
those  notions  could  not  but  be  true,  and  time  the  feelings,  ihoitgiitd, 
and  conduct  were  ftimed  to  be  as  they  are^  ^y  circumstances  uot 
under  my  conlrol,"" 

Mr.  Owen  was  aetine  in  forming  bis  character  according  to  ha 
cotiviftiom;  but  i  am  pasuwe  in  receiving  tjie  iniprewsions  given  me , 
or  in  pultfd^onthcciiaviieleryoMit^i  for  me.  I  cannol  but  complain, 
tlta,t  Mr.  Owen  sliould  thii^  form  his  own  charaetcr,  and  then  make 
himself  the  former  of  all  tlie  characters  in  the  world,,  withoul  permit- 
ting  any  oth^r  pentm  to  equal  honor  with  himseltl! 

But  jiext  cames  the  powerful  struggle.  Mr.  Owen  resolves  on 
death  or  vietory.  To  wrest  victory  from  ignorance^  superstition, 
and  bigotry,  he  is  resolved.  The  giant  Fi-ee  Agtnay  is  to  be  led  cap- 
tive- in  chains  to  the  dark  and  dreary  dungeon  of  Absolute  Necessity, 
where  Fate,  tfie  ji^ijor,  is  to  lock  him  down  in  everlasting  chains. 
Mr.  Owen  only  got  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  or  ruther  to  the 
threshold  of  the  fortress  of  this  Ifero,.  in  (brty  years  thinking,  reading, 
writing,  and  debalini-.  But  now  comes  the  tug  of  war..  Hear  him 
put  on  his  armor.     See  him  gird  ou  his  sword. — Rige  2tft., 

"To  the  threshold  of  this  subject  we  have  approached  through  the- 
late  public  discussion  in  this  city.  Let  us  now  try  to  enter  ioto  Uie^' 
sanctuary,  and  wrest  victory  from-  the  ignorance,  superstition  and 
bigotry  of  all  the  ages  which  are  past.  It  is  a  victory  the  Tnoet- 
worthy  to  contest,  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  ihe  human  &eulties,  that 
man  baa  ever  yet  contended  for." 

After  telling  us  the  pedigr«  of  Free  Agency  and  her  offcpriog,  h» 
brandishes  hii)  sword.  Free  Agency,,  says  he,  th3u  .art  the  child  at 
ignorance,  and  thy  offspring  is  Hell  upon  Eartt.'^  Whereas  he  intro^ 
duces  Ntvasit]/  as  Ibc  daughte;r  of  Reason  frnd  Kocwledge,  and  liei- 
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ofispring  is  Earth  upon  Heaven  and  Hell !    We  ehall  minute  down 
his  blows  at  free  agency : —  ^ 

First  Blow. — *'The  idea,"  says  Mr.  Owen,  "that  a  man  can  voluttr 
tarily  do  good  or  evil,  generates  malignant  passions,  disunion,  conten- 
tion, strife,  and  all  kinds  of  vice  and  misery."  This  is  good  logic. 
The  strength  of  the  argument  is  solely  in  the  boldness  of  the  assertion. 
Free  agency  parries  this  blow  by  an  assertion  too.  She  asserts  that 
apathy,  or  immorality,  licentiousness,  and  every  vice,  are  the  natu- 
ral offspring  of  material  necessity ;  and  that  all  virtue  and  goodness 
are  the  natural  fruits  of  free  agency.  Where  assertion  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  'tis  lawful  to  assert  always  in  whole  numbers,  without  frac- 
tions. 

Second  Blow, — The  idea  of  necessity,  or  that  every  man's  charac-* 
ter  is  formed  for  him,  is  that  which  enlightens  his  understanding, 
and  extirpates  all  bad  feelings.  But  says  the  giant,  free  agency, 
your  assertion  is  neutralized;  for  the  believer  in  necessity  can  have 
no  feelings  at  all,  benevoletitor  the  contrary.  Free  agency  cherished 
all  good  feelings;  and  prepares  a  person  to  govern  or  repress  all  bad 
feelings,  if  such  should  manifest  themselves.  Have  these  two  blows 
drawn  one  drop  of  the  blood  of  this  giant?  If  a  man  is  as  passive  as 
a  tree,  or  a^  this  sheet  of  paper  which  receives  every  letter  my  pen 
inscribes  upon  it,  he  can  have  no  motive  to  excite  benevolent  feelings ; 
nor,  indeed,  any  feelings,  at  all.  All  the  sages  in  the  world  could 
not  show,  whv  any  man  is  to  be  rationally  loved,-  or  why  gratitude, 
or  any  sort  of  good  feeling  should  exist  in  a  society  which  has  no 
more  free  agency  in  it  than  trees  or  stones. 

Third  Blow, — ^'^Free  agency,"  says  the  philosopher,  deludes  a 
man  in  morals,  as  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  swains  before  the  age  of 
Copernicus  and  Galileo  physically  deluded  them  about  the  notions 
of  the  sun  and  the  repose  of  the  earth.  This  blow  requires  no  par- 
rying, iidoes  not  reach ^Ihe  point  at  which  it  was  aimed. 

Fourth  Blow,- — As  man  is  first  an  infant,  and  as  such  can  have 
no  mind  of  his  own;  as  any  language,  religion,  or  science,  may  le 
given  this  infant  without  any  act  of  its  own,  so  it  is  absurd  to  hold 
It  responsible  for  either  language,  science,  or  religion.  The  logic 
;Of  this  blow,  if  logic  be  in  it,  is  dethroned  by  asserting  that  man 
does  not  always  continue  an  infant;  and  what  is  true  of  the  infant 
is  not  true  of  the  man.  It  is  not  conclusive  to  aver,  that  because  the 
egg  cannot  bite,  neither  can  the  serpent.  Because  a  child  cannot 
•kooee  the  country  in  which  it  shall  be  born,  it  will  not  logically  follow 
that  the  man  con  never  expatriate  itself.  The  correctness  of  M". 
Owen's  conclusion  as  it  is  equivalent  to,  so  it  may  be  tested  by,  the 
following  syllogism,  which  I  formed  on  Mr.  Owen^s  model:  A 
child  bom  in  Wales  can  never  migrate  to  the  United  States. 

Fifth  Blow, — Men  have  confounded  their  power  to  act  in  obedi* 
ence  to  their  will,  when  their  will  is  formed,  with  the  idea  of  liberty, 
feiit  has  man  the  power  to  form  his  will?  Aye  that  is  the  question 
which  is  to  discomfit  free  agency.    Bat  what  about  \his  forming  of 
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Oe  .nrfBI  Some  irliikii^plKBn  ta3k  abayt  Smamg  Dianas  mil  m  ifjl 
was  ibraed  <Mr  many&ctared  like  a  hoive.dio)^;  uid  aa  if  Jt  wa3  a| 
piece,  or  jMLToelyoraiiieinberol' theeool',  whidba  maa  caimoYeafl 
be  caa  hn  hand  or  fiager.  I  doabi  aoi  but  niae  tenths  of.All  the 
volumee  written  upon  the  human  will,  have  been  a  mere  logomachy 
arieing&om  oaifl(g  terms  wflhoot  ideas,  or  attacUug  discocdaat  ideas 
to  the  same  t^ms.  To  talk  of  a  mane's  fimning  his  will,  or  of  <^t- 
in  his  wiU  formed  fiirhim,^  is  rather  lop  iniu^h  in  the  s^l^  of  mate- 
riuism.  I  do  jBOt  knowbut  in  the  progress  of  human  kaowledgi^  19 
«  few  yeaiiy  we  may  have  aome  Yetj  learned  diawrtetions  aihNft 
growiiM^  wills,  as  we  |prow  grain  and  cattle.  VaioatB  may  .jet  be 
cranted  for  casting  wills  into  particular  moulds;  vi  this  there  may 
be  soBie  eertain  expectation,  if  the  new  science  of  bnnmolojiqr  ahould  / 
gain  ground.  The  idea  has  been  alreadv  suggested  or  havwg  cm 
of  steel  with  cells  of  taste,  patriotism,  and  wisdoin,  to  cause  the  neai^ 
of  in&nts  to  put  forth  protuberances  of  proper  degrees  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  so  as  to  give  to  the  full  grown  maa^  these  <v  any 
other  prominent  traits  of  character  which  the  taste  or  exigenciee  of 
society  may  require. 

Mr.  Owen  told  us  something  about  rational  feces^  and  .  angelic 
eountenaooes,  which  are  to  grow  out  of  his  new  qrstem..af  "y^»™tng 
men^s  wills.  All  this  he  promises  us  in  the  ooiuse  of  a-^  1fWs« 
The  time  will  mton  come  when  men  will  have  so  muah'sj^  {n 
surrounding  the.  beads  ..and  &ees  of  in&nts  with  such  propitioiMi 
circumstances,  as  to  give  them  strong  rational  lineaments.  If  the 
materialists  ever  can  form  a  community,  attempts  may  be  made  on 
the  science  of  bumpology  to  give  one  and  the  same  will  to  every 
child  born  in  their  precincts.  Mr.  Owen  seems  to  think  that  be  has 
some  extraordinary- sagacity  in  this  matter;  for,  he  says,  page  227: 
**No  man  has,  I  believe,  ever  yet  investigated  the  subject  of  free 
will  and  necessity,  so  early  in  life  as  myself;  or  so  clearly  ascertained, 
from  an  observation  of  facts,  and  from  practice,  the  science  of  the 
formation  of  character,  at  an  age  sufficiently  early  to  prevent  the 
influence  of  the  doctrines  of  free  will  from  forming  his  youthful  habits 
and  associations  of  ideas,'^  This  new  doctrine  of  farming  vsiUs  and 
u8sociaiion3  of  ideasj  I  am  willing  to  give  entirely  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Owen.  In  his  own  judgment  he  is  eminently  qualified  for  such  an 
undertaking. 

The  science  of  forming  wills  may  yet  mean  no  more  than  the 
ancients  meant  by  forming  conclusions.  I  wiUj  Idet^rrmnc,  and  / 
eonclude,  may,  afler  all  Mr.  Owen's  lucubrations,  mean  the  same 
ihiug.  The  unsophisticated  state  of  the  case,  the  plain  common 
-sense  decision  of  the  whole  matter,  is  this:  when  we  begin  to  reason, 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  conclusion.  All  our  conclusions  make  new 
premises  for  other  conclusions,  and  just  as  effects  become  causes,  in 
long  concatenation,  so  does  one  set  of  conclusions  become  premises 
for  other  conclusions.  But  the  mystery  of  the  doctrines  of  liberty 
and  necessity  is  dissolved  and  dissipated  when  it  is  known  that  one 
set  is  called  determinaUons.    The  difference  is  this,  as  wfts  jwt  pow 
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tjaid,  when  we  begin  to  reason,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  conclusion.  If 
fhe  conclusion  is  of  one  kind,  we  call  it  a  determination ;  if  of  another 
kind,  we  call  it  a  judgment.  If  it  be  a  conclusion  calling  us  to  ac- 
tion, we  call  it  the  determination;  but  if  it  do  not  call  us  to  action, 
we  call  it  a  judgment.  For  example,  some  circumstance,  occasion, 
or  person  calls  up  to  my  reflections  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  I  reason 
upon  all  the  incidents  of  this  momentous  engagement,  and  arrive  at 
many  conclusions  concerning  the  various  rencounters  of  the  belli- 
fi^erents.  These  conclusions  not  having  any  bearing  upon  my  ac- 
tions, nor  forming  any  inducements  to  action,  we  call  judgments.  But 
a  proposition  is  made  to  me  to  go  to  Washington,  or  to  stay  at  home. 
I  reason  upon  this  proposition,  and  finally  arrive  at  a  conclusion  to 
go.  This  conclusion  I  call  my  will,  or  determination.  All  conclu- 
sions of  the  understanding  upon  abstract  Or  remote  subjects,  not 
bcaiing  upon  our  conduct,  we  call  judgments.  But  all  conclusions 
calling  for  our  energie^  we  call  determinations.  So  we  speak  and 
so  we  feel.  Hence  we  say,  it  is  wy  judgment  that  he  ought  to  go, 
but  it  IS  my  determincUion  to  go.  The  same  [iremises  and  arguments 
led  to  both  these  conclusions,  but  owing  to  the  aspect  of  these  conclu- 
sions as  bearing  upon  myself,  the  former  I  call  a  judgment,  the  latter 
a  determinafhn.  The  conclusion  of  the  whde  matter  then  is^  that 
the  controversy  about  liberty  and  necessity  is  a  mere  war  of  words; 
that  we  might  as  reasonably  talk  about  free  thought,  free  reason,  or 
free  inquiry,  as  about  free  will.  We  might  as  reasonably  say  that 
thought  is  necessary,  that  liberty  is  necessary,  tha*  reason  is  neces- 
«ary,  that  doiiig  good  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  as  to  talk 
about  the  will,  determination,  or  jadgment  beinff  necessary.  Tho- 
whole  is  a  jargon  of  both  sense  and  nonsense ;  of  meaning,  and  no 
meaning;  of  words  without  ideas,  and  ideas  without  words.  Mao  is 
a  rational  being,  and  €i8  such  mu^t  act,  and  may  act  according  ta  the 
best  comparisons  he  can  make.  And  whenever  he  ceases  to  reason 
before  he  acts,  or  will  not  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  under- 
standing, he  then  ceases  to  act  as  a  man.  He  is  insane.  Whether 
the  insanity  be  constitutional,  or  superind«ced  it  matters  not;  wheth- 
er it  was  occasioned  by  a  blow,  a  fever,  strong  passions^  it  matters 
not,  he  is  insane  for  the  time  bein^. 

But  the  capital  mistake  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Mr.  Owen,  even  if 
he  had  killed  the  giant  free  agency,  as  he  attempted,  (so  much  to  his 
own  discomfiture,)  is  this:  He  builds  his  whole  castle  upon  the  ice. 
He  makes  all  happiness,  all  good  feeling,  all  intelligence  and  virtue, 
to  depend  upon  the  admission  of  the  doctrine  of  necessary  agency;  and 
yet  his  brethren,  the  Mahometans,  have  held,  taught,  and  believed  this 
doctrine  for  twelve  centuries;  and  have  made  it  the  rallying  word,  or 
countersign,  in  all  their  bloody  wars.  Those  necessarian  Mahomet- 
ans jire  as  far  from  social  happiness  as  any  people  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  and  when  the  conduct,  passions,  and  feelings,  of  our  own 
acquaintance,  who  believe  most  certainly  that  every  thing  that  comes 
to  pass  is  as  fixed  and  as  unalterable  as  the  throne  of  the  universe^ 
are  examined,  it  will  appear  that  no  greater  vagary  or  figment  eveir 
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^Attked  die  hiiiiiA&inMgiflaftiimthatt  totphefo  isany  cluRi|e'iof  (In 
better,  to  be  eflbcled  in  society  bjr  a  iiaivend  adnuMkm  of  the  doc^ 
trine  of  oeoeaaty.  llie  iHiole  hiitoiy  <^tlie  •ecewm'icNW  in  Tui^ 
and  Ghrifltendom  is  appealed  to  in  proof  that  theae  metoi^yBieBy  ere 
not  more  puiwant  tlwui  the  doctrine  offtee  agency,  pi  improving  the 
morally  or  in  angroentin^  the  happiness  ofaociety.  To  say  that  tibey 
arenot  mfte  efl£acioa8  is  saying  as  much  ascan  be  said  in  their  favw. 
Many  thoinRUids  are  disposed  tbihow  that  tbey  are  notaoefficacioiis 
as  the  metaphysics  of  free  agency.  But  no  person  has  errer  yetfiiand 
that  either  s^nstemi  or  any  system  of  pore  metaphysics,  has  eoDtriboted 
to  the  ieformation  of  the  worid,  or  to  the  increase  of  human  happiness; 
and  as  Mr.  Owen  has  made  all  his  sjrstem  rest  upon  this  (me  point  as 
the  corner-stone,  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  as  little  of  the  philosopher 
asheiBof  thediristian.  For  whether  tme  or  false,  it  matters  not;it 
is  not  adapted  to  haraan  nature.  Not  one  in  ohe  thousand  can  loom' 
prebend  it;  and,  as  Miraband  said  about  atheism,  a  philosopher  will 
eay  of  Owenism,  that  whatever  use  it  may  be  to  the  phUofupher,  it 
can  be  of  none  to  the  common  maas  rf  society. 

Mr.  Owen^s  whole  science  of  fonpinghunotn  character  isihown  lo 
beerroneons  in  princ^e,  and  inefficient  in  practice;  andaD  lib  fine 
things  said  about  it,  are  but  mere  phantoms  of  an  ovof  heated  imagi* 
nation.  Taking  it  aea  indiole,  it  is  the  most  perfect  visionary  achems 
which  this  or  any  otbur  age  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  eaamine. 
Its  novelty  is  oi^  in  the  combination,  not  in-  the  materials .  ft  has', 
in  other  fornas,  been  often  on  the  stage,  and  as  often  laughed  out  of 
countenance.  It  never  has  succeeded;  it  ne^er  can  succeed.  There 
must  be  some  truth,  like  cement,  in  every  system.  But  very  little 
practical,  and  no  new  truth,  can  be  found  in  this  one.  Ten  thou- 
sand christian  writers  have  dilated  upon  the  faults  and  failings  of  the, 
so  called,  christian  world,  with  as  much  plainness  as  Mr.  Owen,  and 
with  much  more  force  than  he.  We  all  see,  and  feel,  and  labor 
against,  these  defects. 

Because  a  person  may  or  can  find  fault  with  any  state  of  society, 
or  any  system  of  operations,  it  is  neither  to  be  presumed  that  the  sys- 
tem is  radically  wrong,  nor  that  he  can  reform  it.  A  person  may  find 
lault  with  every  thing  in  the  universe.  The  sun  has  its  specks,  the 
moon  changes  too  often,  and  the  stars  are  too  small.  But  who  can 
make  them  better?  Christianity  is  just  as  perfect  as  the  sun  in  the 
natural  system.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Sun  of  Mercy.  He  is  to  the  mor- 
al world  what  the  material  sua  is  to  the  natural — the  fountain  of  light 
nnd  life.  His  religion  is  just  adapted  to  man — to  the  whole  race  of 
men,  whether  Jew  or  Grreek,  Barbarian,  bond  or  free,  male  or  female. 
None  can  find  a  flaw  in  it;  none  can  find  where  it  could  be  improved. 
It  has  progressed  for  two. thousand  years;  is  fast  progressing  still; 
and  will,  ere  long,  cover  the  whole  earth.  It  fears  no  opposition ;  the 
more  opposition,  if  well  managed,  the  better.  Gibbon  and  Hume  in- 
sidiously attacked  it;  Voltaire  and  the  French  wits  laughed  at  it ;  rid- 
tculed  it;  Thomas  Paine  and  a  few  others  pretended  to  reason  against 
it;  the  moderns  now  assert  and  declaim  against  it;  but,  like  the  sun, 
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the  centre  of  our  system,  it  shines  still,  and  diffuses  its  light  and  com- 
fort over  the  earth;  while  its  opponents,  one  by  one,  perislr  in  their 
own  deceivings,  and  leave  behind  them  only  short-lived  memorials  of 
their  folly. 

I  do  not  see  a  single  idea,  upon  reviewing  Mr.  Owen's  appendix, 
which  merits  notice;  and  very  few,  whether  they  merit  it  or  not, 
which  have  not  been  already  examined  or  otherwise  attended  to  in 
the  preceding  pages.  But  in  conclusion  of  this  article  uponj  his 
system,  1  will  add  a  few  well  written  remarks  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Flinty  in  his  Monthly  Review,  for  this  month,  (August.) 
These  remarks  are  a  part  of  a  review  of  the  "Opening  Speecn"  book^ 
by  Mr.  Flint,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  presided  over  the  preceding 
discussion.  They  may  cover  some  of  our  omissions,  or  express  the 
same  ideas  in  another  dress : — 

"This  mischievous  belief  in  free  will,  is,  according  to  him,  the  Pan- 
demonium, the  source  of  all  the  evils  and  miseries,  which  so  abound  ia 
the  earth.  All  this  he  charges  to  the  account  of  Christianity — as 
though  that  system  originated  the  dispute  about  free  will,  when  not  a 
word,  we  believe,  is  said  about  the  doctrine,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  close  of  the  Bible,  except,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  the  dispute  as 
the  babbling  of  some  philosophers,  who  know  not  what  they  speak, 
nor  whereof  they  affirm.  Nor  does  he  remember,  that  whole  schools 
of  christian  believers,  and,  as  they  affirm,  the  great  body  of  christians 
in  all  ages,  virtually  ^eny  the  system  of  free  will  still  more  strongly 
than  Mr.  Owen  himself. 

"Man  being,  according  to  him,  a  passive  creature  of  circumstances, 
he  is  properly  under  no  accountability,  and  cannot  be  justly  subject 
to  a  law,  as  such,  ^fo  praise  or  blame  ought  to  be  predicated  of  his 
conduct^  and,  of  course,  every  thing  in  the  present  order  of  society 
turning  upon  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment,  as  their  grand 
hinge,  every  thing  is  therefore  radically  wrong.  To  alter  all  this, 
schools  of  infants  must  be  established,  and  every  human  being  must 
be  surrounded  from  his  birth  by  circumstances,  which  will  as  neces- 
sarily  make  him  good  and  happy,  as  they  have  heretofore  made  him 
wicked  and  miserable.  That  ho  is  able  to  do  this,  is  his  own  naked 
assertion.  That  he  lias  done  it,  would  go  farther  to  produce  convic- 
tion than  a  thousand  volume&  of  arguments.  He  asserts  that  he  has, 
and  refers  to  his  grand  experiment  at  New  Lanark  in  proof.  We  are, 
after  all,  obliged  to  take  his  word  for  it;  and, unhappily  for  the  sys- 
tem, there  are  many,  who  have  seen  the  children  there,  who  represent 
the  fact  diametrically  opposite. 

*<It  is  most  ridiculously  absurd,  to  suppose  that  not  only  that  part  oF 
the  Aaracter,  that  is  generally  held  .to  be  influenced  by  reason,  can 
be  changed,  but  even  that  part,  which  is  deemed  matter  of  physical 
and  animal  endowment.  We  know  that  some  are  naturally  vicious, 
and  others  naturally  amiable.  He  is  sure  tliat  he  can  alter  all 
this  by  the  mouldinjy  power  of  his  system.  When  we  referred  him  to 
the  unchangeable  differences  of  the  lower  animals,  the  cunning  and 
the  love  of  poultry  of  the  fox — the  natural  impulse  to  move  into  tho 
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water  of  llie  web-footed  animals,  &c — he  replies  by  a  sagacious  look 
und  an  iHtimation  that  animals  have  been  badly  reared,  and  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  trained  out  of  their  instincts.  But  when  cats  change 
nature  with  rabbits,  and  foxes  with  sloths,  when  barn  fowls  instinct^- 
ively  swim,  and  ducks  avoid  the  water,  then  we  will  believe  that  any 
system  of  education,  however  early  and  efficient,  will  new-mould 
haman  nature,  so  as  to  form  all  beings,  that  are  bom  with  all  their 
differences  of  temperament,  so  that  they  can  live  together  in  love  and 
peace,  without  law  or  restraint. 

"It  is  necessary  to  take  but  a  small  and  bird's  eye  view  of  a  section 
of  this  grand  scheme,  that  is  thus  to  new-mould  the  world,  to  see  the 
folly  and  futility  of  if.  -Men  are  to  be  thrown  together  over  the  whole 
earth  in  small  communities  of  not  less  than  three  hundred,  and  not 
inore  than  two  thousand.  The  most  delightful  and  romantic  picture 
is  given  of  these  pirallelogram  communities.  They  are  to  push  their 
gardens,  as  they  lengthen  their  xiords,  till  community  touches  commr- 
ty  in  a  space  of  the  most  perfect  cultivation,  and  the  most  delightful 
scenic  landscape  gardening,  and  in  the  most  ample  abundance  of  "the 
best  of  every  thing  foi  human  nature."  These  parallelograms  are  to 
be  refrigerated  in  summer  and  warmed  in  winter  to  the  requisite  tem- 
perature for  the  different  habits  of  the  occupants.  An  idea  of  Mr. 
Owen's,  somewhat  original,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  this,  that  much  of 
of  the  strong  liking  and  disliking,  4he  loves  and  antipathies,  that  have 
been  differently  attempted  to  be  explained,  by  some  on  the  principle  of 
animal  magnetism,  are  really  in  a  great  measure  caused  by  the  parties 
being  placed  in  a  temperature  conformable  or  not  conformable  to  their 
requisite  temperament  and  habit  of  body.  AH  this  is  to  be  in  this 
way  mechanically  remedied;  and  love  and  good  feeling  to  receive 
infinite  physical  aid  by  housing  in  similar  temperatures,  mp.les  and 
females  that  require  to  be  so  disposed  in  order  to  li^e  each  other. 
It  is  absolutely  wonderfal  and  refreshing  to  think  how  happy  the 
whole  world  is  thus  to  become  under  the  operation  of  these  sagacioi^^ 
cDntrivancos. 

^•There  is  to  be  no  legal  marriage  of  course;  marriage  being  really 
the  union  of  the  opposite  sexes  from  liking  each  other.  It  can,  therc- 
fbit?,  last  no  longer,  than  while  that  liking  lasts.  When  it  is  gravely 
proposed  to  the  philosopher,  whether  he  does  not  think  there  will  bo 
a  good  number  of  divorces  in  the  course  of  each  month,  he  answer?, 
No;  that  he  deems,  that  tho  parties  being  strongly  cemented  by 
similarity  of  temperament  and  temperature,  and  having  chosen  by 
the  principle  of  elective  attraction  in  full  operation,  will  cling  together 
like  pitch,  and  will  require  the  operation  of  force,  at  least  the  concur 
sion  of  a  new  and  stronger  impulse  to  shake  thera  apart,  • 

'^n  the  present  order  of  society,  it  is  deemed  infinitely  important 
that  the  child  should  be  wise  enough  to  know  its  own  parents. — 
Whether  this  would  be  more  difficult  or  not,  or  a  better  test  of  the 
child's  discernment,  under  the  social  system,  is  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance, since  all  children  are  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  com- 
Bjunity,  and  are  to  be  taken  from  the  actual  parents^  and  put  into  tho 
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hahds  of  these  numerous  godfathers  soon  aller  their  birth.  Travelling, 
in  this  order  of  things,  is  to  be  infinitely  pleasant — ^as  in  fact  it  always 
has  been.  But  it  is  in  the  new  order  of  affairs  to  be  wholly  without 
expense — a  most  manifest  and  manifold  improvement.  In  short — for 
it  would  be  useless  to  prolong  the  detail,  the  universe  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  one  grand  heaven —every  body  is  to  become  rational, 
and  at  the  same  time  keenly  sensitive.  Every  contrivance  that  can 
be  imagined,  is  to  be  got  up  in  a  style  far  surpassing  the  most  luxu- 
rious dreams  of  Mahomet^s  Paradise,  and  all  this  mighty  preluding — 
all  this  machinery — all  this  scaffolding — all  this  wonderful  move- 
ment— all  this  renovation  of  man — all  tliis  hope  of  an  earthly  heaven, 
is  to  be  prepared  with  so  much  philosophy  for  two-legged  tadpoles, 
who  are  to  live  together  at  farthest  seventy  or  eighty  years;  to  be 
then  blasted  with  the  frost  of  eternal  annihilation — leaving  no  issue  of 
these  "thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,"  but  maggots,  grub- 
worms,  cabbages,  and  weeds.     These  are  thy  Gods,  O  Israel ! 

^Some  affect  to  consider  this  atheism  of  Mr.  Owen  as  harmless^ 
and  without  probable  result.  We  do  not  so  consider  it.  Most  of  the 
fi>rmer  atheists  have  been  men  of  violent  passions,  or  bad  character. 
Mr.  Owen  has  that  same  invincible  and  imperturbable  mildness,  which 
Christianity  ought  to  inspire  and  foster  and  so  seldom  does  produce. 
He  has  nothing  of  the  fierce  reasoning  and  windy  declamation  of 
fi>rmer  atheists.  He  is  so  calm,  cool,  self-possessed,  and  apparently 
80  deep  in  his  convictions  of  the  truth  and  utility  of  his  doctrine,  that 
his  positive  assertions  upon  the  subject,  have  very  different  influences 
from  the  flippant  and  angry  reasoning  of  the  common  herd  of  atheists. 
He  talks,  too,  of  a  power  of  sufficient  energy  and  wisdom  to  have  pro- 
duced this  visible  universe  with  its  unchanging  order.  But,  whether 
that  power  is  wise  and  good  in  the  abstract,  whether  it  be  intellectual 
and  self-moving,  or  the  brute  nature  and  the  blind  chance  of  the 
ancients,  he  declares  there  are  no  data  or  facts  to  determine.  Hence 
this  power,  in  the  book  before  us,  and  in  his  conversations  upon  the 
subject,  he  uniformly  denominates  itj  and  when  asked  why  he  used 
that  term,  he  replied  that  it  was  done  of  design.  We  think  the  im- 
posing and  philosophic  calmness,  the  mischievous  simplicity,  and  the 
undoubting  positiveness  of  his  system  calculated  to  exercise  a  very 
dangerous  influence  upon  the  numerous  minds,  inclined  by  tempera- 
ment to  be  wrought  upon  by  such  a  combination. 

*<There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man  is  constituted  by  his  Maker,  a 
religious  animal  by  the  unchanging  organization  of  his  physical  as 
well  as  moral  nature,  as  much  so  ^  web-footed  fowls  are  formed  for 
swimming  in  the  water.  Atheists,  therefore,  are  monsters  in  the 
rational  universe.  Instead  of  attributing  the  universal  propensity  of 
man  in  every  country,  clime,  and  age,  tp  manifest  this  instinctive 
impulse  of  his  organization  in  some  form  of  homage  to  a  first  cause, 
they  usually  impute  it  to  such  a  limited  and  partial  cause  as  priest- 
crafl,  Man  has  been  found  without  prjests  or  altars ;  but  we  affirm, 
no  where  on  our  globe  without  some  demonstration  of  the  sentiment 
^f  a  divinity. 
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<«We  do  not  8V7  that  an  atheist  ought  to  be  persecuted,  or  in  any 
way  molested.  Neither  do  we  say  that  a  man  may  not  be  so  defec- 
tively or  monstxoiisly  consti^ted,  as  to  be  honetit  in  his  conVictibtis 
of  atheism.  But  we  do  say,  that  an  atheist  is  to  be  pitied,  deeply  aiid 
sincerely  pitied.  What,  n^  the  ivide  sjrstem  of  nature  .of  its  Mbker  f 
.—rob  the  infinite  space  of  its  Tiyifying,  pervading,  cheering,  and 
and  if  we  may  so  say,  socialiidng  principle  f-^rob  ue  firmament  of 
its  cerulean,  the  stars  of  their  lustre;  the  natural  universe  of  its  order 
and  design,  the  intellectoal  universe  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  mercy 
-rour  beuilifiil  world  of  ita  beau^-— the  imaginatiqit  of  its  glorious 
forms,  the  heart  of  iriendsh^i  and  bopet  Suppose  Qod-  absent  fomi 
his  universe,  and  what  have  we  left  t  If  any  thing  in  our  opinioii 
ought  to  inspire  indignaticMi,  surely  it  ought  to  be,  to  hear  bipeds 
lecturing  us  .to  assume  our  true  dignity,  by  attempting  to  dethrone 
God — forswear  consanguinity  with  another  existence,  and  a  higher 
order  of  beings — oroving  our  dignity,  by  proving  that  ive  JftTj^  "worms, 
and  QO  more,  ana  that  they  are  really,  and  in  truth,  our  t^jfother  and 
sister — exalting  us  to  our  rational  nature,  by  proving  to  .u^  that  all 
we  can  hope  must  be  snatched  between  die  cradle  and  the  graved 
tluit  our  consciousness  shall  there  terminate,  ais  though  we  nad  iioi 
been;  that  all  thoughts,  hopes,  foars,  all  th0.  ardent  aspirations  cjjf 
minds  cemehtod  by  the  ties  and  friendships  of  this  fife  must  be  thi6|Q| 
and  there  for  eveir  sovered.  Such  is  the  oigOity  ahd  rilti6iia1it3r,.a^ 
lictier  hopes,  and  higher  thoughts,  and  more  intellectual  character  j  to 
iiihiv?h  the  social  system  would  raise  us.  Such  are  the  motives  under 
which  the  future  Curtii  are  to  leap  down.the  gulf,  the  future  Washing* 
tons  to  become  emancipators,  and  the  future  Milton's  to  sing.  Shall 
we  be  told,  that  these  are  the  poor  attempts  to  flay  the  Marsyas,  that 
had  been  flayed  already  ?  Shall  we  be  told,  tluit  no  one  thinks  of 
the  system,  except  in  ridicule,  that  the  very  self-«ame  great  men, 
whom  Mr.  Owen  counts  as  his  converts,  shrug  their  shoulders,  and 
ridicule  him  the  moment  he  has  passed  the  threshold  ?  All  this  may 
be.  But  the  man,  so  calm,  so  self-possesssd,  so  mild,  so  capable  of 
meeting  every  form  of  hatred,  ridicule,  contempt,  and  vilification, 
without  the  excitement  of  apparent  ill  will  or  disposition  to  vilify  and 
ridicule  in  retaliation,  is  not  a  man  whose  influence  is  to  be  flighted. 
Look  at  the  extent  to  uhich  the  papers,  that  inculcate  these  eenti- 
ments,  circulate.  Ixx)k  at  the  eagerness  to  read  this  very  book 
before  us,  and  see  if  the  doctrines  contained  in  it  are  harmless, 
carrying  their  own  refi station  with  them.  We  say  again,  let  us  be 
tuupilit  by  an  enemy.  Let  us  be  led  by  his  bold  and  bitter  exposition 
of  the  facts,  as  we  have  thepi  in  the  book  before  us,  to  look  intp  thai 
miserable  war  of  bigotr^',  and  denunciation,  wlii<-h  the  thousand 
christian  sects  are  waging  in  the  blindness  of  their  ignorance,  and 
the  positiveness,  pride,  and  cruelty  of  their  unsanctified  natures 
against  each  other,  reminding  us  of  the  horrible  and  murderous 
factions  m  the  holy  city,  while  the  strength  and  power  of  the  Roman 
le<r»ons  were  driving  their  battering  rams  against  the  tottering  walls 
without. 
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'  .**We  remurk  a  curious  inconsistency  in  the  book  before  us,  and 
which  we  have  m  ^re  strongly  remarked  in  the  conversations  of  its 
a«ithpr  upon  the  s  ibject.  All  the  evils,  and  all  the  miseries  of  that 
dopi-fivcd  and  vicious  state  of  society,  which  we  have  t^yo  much 
reason  to  admit,  exists  in  the  present  order  of  things,  he  attributes  to 
Christianity  and  the  free-will  system?',  and  sometimes  to  religion  in 
general — ^.^iviiig  this  principle  an  efRciency  for  evil,  which,  unhap^^ily, 
it  has  not  cither  for  evil  or  good.  Perhaps  in  the  very  next  paragraph, 
or  conversation,  he  informs  you  that  the  present  system  of  religion  and 
society  is  worn  out;  that  ministers  arc  every  where  ^casing  to  he  of 
any  account  j  that  polite  and  well  informed  people  never  talk  religion; 
that  it  is  a  system  falling  of  itself,  and  of  its  own  age,  weakness  and 
imbecility.  One  or  the  other  of  these  views  of  things  must  be  false. 
Ueligion  cannot  l>e  the  main  spring  of  society,  the  omnipotent  mani- 
chean  principle  of  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  a  weak,  incmcient,  worn 
out  and  exploded  error. 

**There  is  at  least  originality  and  amusement  in  hearing  a  man  dis- 
cussing with  apparent  and  philosophic  calmness,  and  conviction,  the 
possibility  of  so  training  children,  that  they  shall  have  no  irascibility, 
no  selfishness,  no  sense  ofmevm  and  tuum;  no  ambition,  no  rivalry — 
?ind  in  fact,  nothing  about  them,  physically  or  morally,  ugly  or  vici- 
ous. According  to  him,  the  children  bom  under  the  social  system, 
should  have  nothing  of  the  internal  or  external  structure  of  the  ex- 
isting race,  but  merely  the  same  orjijans;  being  as  unlike  them  as 
as^aagab?  arc  ie\  ViKr^-.—  -vn  tins  cifange  is  to  Tie  the  result  of  new 
circumstances  placed  about  them,  which  are  to  blot  out  all  bad  pae^ 
sions,  erase  all  ambition  and  selfishness,  and  make  them  rational, 
handsome,  and  amiable  universally.  One  would  think  that  these 
dear,  beautiful,  and  angelic  worms,  thus  divested  of  all  internal  causes 
of  whirlwind  and  volcanic  explosion,  would  become  quietists — sing- 
ing an  eternal  hillaby  on  their  beds  of  roses,  and  requiring  flappers  to 
arouse  them  to  eat  and  drink  "the  best  of  every  thing  for  human 
nature,''  and  with  scarcely  enough  of  the  dreggy  influence  of  the 
old  system  in  them,  to  bethink  themselves  of  the  necessity  of  perpe- 
tuating the  future  generations  of  these  happy  entities.  No  such  a  thing. 
While  the  dreamy  influence  of  the  social  system  is  upon  them,  instead 
of  reducing  them  to  slothful  quietists,  they  are  to  become  the  .nost 
vigorous,  warm-hearted,  Epicureans  imaginable.  They  are  only  to 
be  passive  and  quietists  to  evil — but  ardent,  energetic,  and  ever 
active  to  good,  and  love,  and  happiness.  And  is  it  for  the  advocates 
of  this  system  to  charge  us,  while  we  give  these  views  of  their  doc- 
trine, with  drawing  from  our  own  imagination,  and  distorting  or 
miscoloring  facts?  What  age  or  country  ever  invented  such  a  mon- 
strous romance  as  the  social  system?  Mr.  Owen  declaims  against 
cultivating  the  imagination;  and  we  hold  the  history  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers,  Cinderiila,  or  any  tale  in  the  Arabian  Nights  to  be  mathe- 
matics, and  sobriety  itself,  compared  with  Mr.  Owen's  inhabitants  of 
his  parallelograms;  compared  with  the  boautifUl  men  and  women,  who 
will  swear  constancy,  till  death,  without  legal  marriage  or  alimony, 
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and  who  will  lam  neMtcr  loM  aor  ineaiMtBb«j,  when-  ttnrjiMOi«iid 
ircd  after  the  fadnon  of  the  vernal  robins  and  spurows.  Whatdwlt 
we  predicate  of  ft  syateni  whick  {WDpoaw  to  giwemtiw  inirid  by  K  eode 
of  laws,  which  can  be  compriaed  in  aboot  a  faondied  lineat  (Vida 
pages49,  50,61,  53.) 

"Sure  enough,.  thsTB  ia  no  imagination  in  buning  flu  Aieaaxkinaa 
libra^  and  the  pandecta  and  raKiipU  and  thetMneaof  conunon  hW| 
and  ciril  law,  «id  "crown  quest  law,"  and  the  five  bundled  Ibliqa  of 

the  abridgeiiieiit  oftht;  abridged  caeea  and  reporls,  of  the  codes  of  ihe 
Srecirtii  legislators,  and  the  Roman  legislators,  and  the  Lockps  and 
MoolcMquieiis  even  io  our  preaent  congress;  like  them  of  the  Grecian 
fiible,  Eowing  dragou^8  teeth,  and  seeing  a  generation  furihnilh 
springing  up  from  the  eceil,  at  once  quietisla,  and  as  aotive  as  flame, 
fed  full  with  the  "best  of  every  thing  for  human  nature,^  and  having 
no  tabor,  but  nliat  is  made  a  pleasure;  nothing,  iu  fact  to  do,  but  to 
sing,  love,  dance,  and  promenade,  and  who  yet,  without  a  God,  with- 
out religion,  restraint,  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment,  can  be 
kept  in  the  most  harmonious  and  angelic  order,  by  a  code  of  laws  com' 
prised  by  Mr.  IHiilosopher  Owen,  in  a  hundred  lines!  Surely  there 
ianoinitigiuation,no  poetry,  no  fiction,  no  loans  from  the  fancy  in  all 
ihia.  We  hare  Mr.  Owen's  word  fin  it — that  all  this  can  be  done — is 
jiiatoD  the  ove  of  being  done,  and  will  assuredly  be  done.  When  it  is 
done — and  there  b  actually  such  a  sight — "may  1  be  there  to  sec." 
_ijlii  tin  iimt  iioici-Tirr  iim™  fc_=;_-»]^  ^harap  of  jlnwine  from  the 
ijttngi nation,  upon  the  luunder  ol  this  system. 

Disniis.!!ing  this  branch  of  the  metaphysics  and  of  the  speculati<xta 
of  Mr.  Owen,  1  have  somethiiw  to  say  to  the  "mateniduu'"  upon 
other  parts  of  their  system.  These  gentlemen,  so  fond  of  matter, 
give  to  It  what  they  refuse  to  nund.  They  say  that  every  particle  of 
matter  has  a  Belf-<letennining  power.  It  always  existed,  and  will 
always  exist.  Every  particle  of  matter  is  self-existent,  and  eternal, 
''"heir  philosophy  is  a  chain,  of  causes  and  efiects  reaching  back 
without  beginning,  and  forward  without  end.  Ko first  ccaue  and  no 
last  cause  ia  their  system.  Yet  it  seems  to  come  to  this  dilemma  at 
laM!; — Nothing  caused  something,  or  Something  caused  itself .  Some- 
thing struck  me,  but  something  moved  that  something;  and  so  back 
we  go  for  ten  thousand  somethings;  still  we  find  need  of  something  to 
move  the  last  in  tlie  series,  else  it  moved  itself.  If  it  did  not  move 
itself,  then  something  or  nothing  moved  it.  The  latter  is  absurd. 
Something,  then,  moved  the  first  something — and  that  is  what  the 
christians  call  God.  Ifthe  progression  of  cause  and  efiectwas  finite, 
says  the  philosopher,  then  you  have  proved  the  point.  "But  wenevw 
c  .n  get  back  to  the  first  something  because  the  progression  is  infi- 
nite." This  will  not  help,  you,  gentlemen.  For  if  you  cannot  travel 
back  to  the  first  something,  you  may  rest  assured  the  first  something 
never  could  hiive  travelled  down  to  you.  If  the  first  link  of  your 
chain  is  at  an  infinite  distance  back,  so  that  you  could  never  travel 
back  to  it,  no  port  of  it  could  have  reached  down  to  you. 
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To  suppose  that  any  thing  made  itself,  is  to  suppose  that  it  existed 
before  it  made  itself,  which  is  whit  we  call  absurd :  for  if  it  existed 
befqrc  it  made  itself,  it  could  not  give  itself  existence,  which  is  all 
that  is  imj>lied  in  creating. 

If  the  whole  universe  exists  by  a  necessary  self-existent  power, 
then  all  the  parts  of  it  possess  this  self-existent  power;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  till  our  experience ;  for  not  one  creature  possesses  it — ^all, 
we  see,  ai«  dependent.  Neither  of  these  hypotheses  will  bear  the 
test.  We  shall,  then,  try  whether  the  universe  could  have  existed 
from  eternity  upon  other  principles. 

\Ve  have  two  ideas  of  eternity :  the  one  is  an  eternity  composed  of 
successive  periods — the  other,  an  eternky  without  succession.  The 
latter  is  the  christian  idea — ^the  former  is  the  materialist  idea.  Now 
as  their  eternity  of  successive  periods  is  the  only  idea  which  the 
material  universe  suggests,  then  it  follows,  that,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  earth  at  any  one  period  of  its  existence,  it  had  then  some 
irelation  to  past  periods ;  that  is,  it  had  finished  so  many  periods  at 
that  time.  Its  past  existence  is  now  completed.  If,  then,  at  any 
past  period  of  its  existence,  it  began  to  be  related  to  past  duration, 
that  period  was  the  commencement  of  its  existence.  But  if  it  did 
not,  at  any  past  period,  stand  related  to  any  past  duration,  it  does 
not  now;  but  that  it  does  now  stand  related  to  past  duration,  must  be 
admitted ;  it  must  therefore  always  have  stood  in  such  a  relation,  which 
precludes  the  idea  of  its  being  eternal.  Those  who  are  fond  of  me- 
taphysics may  try  themselves  upon  the  following  demonstration.  It 
will  prove,  at  least,  that  time  had  a  beginning.  And  what  was  prior, 
the  materi.ilists  will  have  to  tell.  I  give  you  a  condensed  view  of  the 
argument  of  the  schools,  from  the  pen  of  James  Duncan  of  Indiana, 
published  in  1826  :>-- 

^Unbounded  space  and  eternity  are  ideas  so  analogous  t^  each 
other,  that  any  thing  that  tends  to  illustrate  the  one,  equally  tends  to 
elucidate  the  other. 

"Both  are  infinite.  Unbounded  space  cannot  be  all  divided  into 
parts;  neither  can  eternity.  If  a  body  of  any  definite  extension 
were  to  occupy  a  part  of  unbounded  space,  unbounded  spnce  would. 
l>v*  nb  less;  and  if  any  definite  period  were  taken  out  of  eternity, 
eternity  would  be  no  shorter.  If  two  bodies  were  placed  at  any 
supposed  distance  from  each  other,  the  distance  could  not  be  infinite^ 
because  they  would  admit  of  space  beyond  them,  and  also  would 
admit  of  being  brought  together,  both  of  which  would  be  impossible, 
if  they  were  ^nfinitely  distant  from  each  other.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  two  imagii^ary  points  in  eternity,  however  distant  from  each 
other  we  might  sijppose  them  to  be,  they  would  admit  of  duration 
beyond  then>  and  might  be  brought  together;  therefore,  could  not 
*  have  been  infinitely  distant.  Unbounded  space  has  no  circumfer- 
ence, nor  no  c;zl'ntre;  neither  has  eternity.  Unbounded  space  has 
no  zenith,  no  nadir;  that  is,  no  extreme  point  above,  no  extreme 
point  below;  so  eternity,  considered  and  abstracted  from  time,  has 
no  past  duration  nor  future. 
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<<It  would  ivufHy  a  contradiction  to  my,  dial  even  God  himself 
<could  place  two  slobeft  in  unbounded  spece  at  an  infinite  distance 
apart,  because,  it  they  were  fixed  in  a  space  at  all,  tliey  woidd  liaTe 
space  beyend  them,  and  would  admit  of  being  bfeii{;ht  together,  wldch 
ould  not  be,  if  their  distances  were  infinite.  If  it  were  poasible^  far 
two  globes  to  be  placed  at  an  infinite  distance  bom  eadi  other^  it 
would  imply  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  say  they  could  be  -broflgljt 
together;  it  would  be  the  same  as  to  say  mey  had  passed  tlirou§^ 
vM  ended  a  course  that  was  endless.  "  -'^ 

'  ^'It  would  be  a  contradiction  in  terms  tojNiy,  n,  ball  couli.  he 
placed  at  an  infinite  distance  from  our  earth,  bemuse,  however  die* 
tant  it  might  be  placed,  it  would  admit  of  space  beyond  it,  and  could 
he  made  to  pass  over  the  whole  intennddnte  qpaee  atid  re^ch  our 
earth.  *' "  '  ■  ■'^.. 

<<But  suppose  it  possible  for  a  hell  to  be  ']daced  at  an  infinite  dift>  - 
tance  fr6m  our  earth,  and  in  motion  towardb  the  eaitb  when  al  its 
greatest  distance,  it  could  never  rea<A  the  ^artfaybecimse  .the  dytiu^ 
is  supposed  to  be  endless;  that  which  is  endless  cannot  he  enSed^. 
If  it  were  plained  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  Gkhb  theeairdi  at'tUs 
same  time  in  inotioAi  toward  the  earA,  its  very  mption  towaiSe  tfail 
earth  would  leave  space  behiiid  it,  wluch  sumxise  its  dis&ince  coqid 
not  be  ihfiniie.  m  inoet  eaiAj  motion  towtods  the  e«flh  would 
shertenthe  diistance;  but 'infimtie  distance  cannot  be  shon^nied.^^ 
If  Its  motion  were  to  be  continued,  it  would  aet&an^tea^.tlMrelo^,' 
so  that  the  distance  could  not  have  been  infinite.  Suppose  the  ball 
to  actually  reach  the  earth,  tind  made  to  travel  back  the  whole  route 
it  had  passed,  in  coming  to  th0  earth ;  the  query  is,  Would  it  ever 
finish  its  retrograde  journey  ?  All  will  admit,  that  if  the  distance  W9» 
Unite  it  might,  but  if  infinite,  it  would  be  impossible.  Hie  conclusion 
then,  from  these  premises  is,  that  no  created  being  could  be  made  to 
occupy  a  place  or  station  at  an  infinite  distance  from  our  earth,  and 
to  assert  such  a  thing,  would  bb  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

^'1{  we  apply  these  principles  relative  to  imbounded  space  to  nn« 
bounded  duration,  they  will  go  to  show  that  our  world  could  not  have. 
existed  from  eternity. 

<^If  it  had  been  possible  for  the  world  to  have  existed  from  eternity, 
it  would  not  have  passed  down  through  infinite  duration  to  the  pres* 
ont  time.  That  which  is  endless  catinot  be  ended.  But  whatever 
the  past  age  of  the  world  has  been,  it  is  now  measured,  and  the  entire 
round  of  its  past  existence  is  now  ended;  therefore,  it  could  not  have 
existed  from  eternity.  . 

^'Wherever  we  date  the  primitive  existence  of  the  world,  its 
most  early  existence,  and  its  successive  progress  in  duration  towards 
the  present  time,  must  have  been  coincident  and  just  as  early  as 
the  world  existed;  duration  was  then  changing  from  the  present  to 
the  past  tense,  so  that  in  its  most  early  existence  it  was  related  to 
past  time,  therefore  could  not  have  existed  from  eternity. 
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<<The  very  first  moment  of  time  that  elapsed,  made  ihe  succeed* 
ing  time  shorter.  Duration  that  is  capable  of  being  shortened  cannot 
be  infinite.  This  supposes  the  world  has  had  a  beginning,  and  has 
not  stood  from  eternity,  because,  in  its  earliest  existence,  it  waa 
related  to  past  time,  and  the  period  between  that  and  the  present 
time,  was  capable  of  being  shortened,  was  actually  shortened  and  at 
length  came  to  an  end. 

.^•^If  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  suppose  the  world  to  take  a 
retrograde  journey  through  all  the  past  period  of  its  duration,  all  will 
admit,  that  if  its  past  duration  had  been  from  eternity,  it  could  never 
finish  its  journey  back,  because,  the  length  is  supposed  to  be  infinite. 
But  if  its  past  duration  were  finite,  it  might  without  implying  any 
inconsistency  travel  the  whole  of  it  again. 

^^The  above  demonstration  concludes  with  absolute  certainty,  that 
the  world  has  not  existed  from  eternitv,  but  must  have  been  created. 
The  collective  evidence  from  the  whole  may  be  comprised  in  two 
arguments.  Whatever  the  past  age  of  the  world  has  been,  ita  < 
past  age  has  now  completely  transpired,  so  that  nothing  of  it  remains, 
therefore,  it  could  not  have  been  infinite.  If  the  world  was  made 
to  travel  back  the  entire  period  of  its  past  existence,  it  could  never 
finish  it  if  it  had  existed  from  all  eternity. 

**Obj,  We  can  have  some  idea  of  a  body  travelling  through  space, 
and  returning,  but  we  can  have  none  of  a  body  passing  through 
duration,  aad  retoming. 

«Anb.  The  validity  of  thia  objection,  as  it  may  relate  to  the  powor 
of  God,  cannot  be  admitted,  but  should  it  be  persisted  in,  the  transi- 
tion is  easy  in  this  case  from  the  past  time  to  the  future;  eternity 
past  is  no  longer  than  eternity  future,  l^e  world  has  travelled,  and 
actually  finished  its  past  duration,  whether  finite  or  infinite.  If  the 
past  duration  of  the  world  is  said  to  be  from  eternity,  the  query  now 
is,  could  the  world  ever  travel  entirely  through  an  eternal  future  du- 
ration, so  that  it  might  in  truth  be  affirmed,  as  in  the  former  cas^y 
that  its  future  existence  is  entirely  finished?  Every  candid  perso(i 
will  say  that  it  would  be  impossible.  As  then,  it  never  can  be  true 
to  affirm,  that  the  world  has  existed  to  eternity,  or  that  it  has  finishdd 
an  eternal  future  existence,  it  cannot  be  true  to  say,  it  has  existed 
from  eternity,  or  finished  an  eternal  past  existence. 

"If  the  above  premises  are  fair,  and  the  conclusion  just,  the  only 
and  last  refuge  of  modern  atheists  is  not  only  destroyed,  but  entirely  ■ 
annihilated,  so  that  it  never  can  with  confidence  be  resumed,  if 
then,  this  last  fortress  is  demolished,  we  are  conscious  of  no  other  to 
which  they  can  have  recourse,  but  must  be  shut  up  to  believe  in  k 
God,  and  also  that  he  has  created  the  universe  of  nature.^^ 

Before  time  matter  was  then  asleep,  and  W^o  atoaked  U  is  the 
question.  If  there  be  an  active  principle  in  matter,  this  principle 
must  be  distinct  from  it,  and  then  the  next  question,  What  is  the 
active  principle-— matter  or  spirit?  Here  the  materialist's  candle 
goeth  out  againi  and  so  ends  his  philosophy. 
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Dr.  Geof^c  Campbell  of  Aberdeen,  obliged  the  sceptic  Hume  lo  be- 
lieve in  miracles  in  apiteofhim.    And  we  call  upun  ibe  sceptics,  one 
and  all,  lo  show  how  they  can  avoiit  it.    We  shall,  therefore,  lot  them 
hear  the  Doctor; — 
"Ahstraetiagfrom  the  rmdence  for  particular  facts,  irekate  irrcfraga- 

blr  emdeMe,  that  there  have  been  miracles  in  former  times;  ofavck 

events  as,  irften  eompared  teifk  ike  present  constitution  of  the  tcorld^ 

Koidd,  by  Mr.  Hume,  be  dmominated  miracutovg. 

"I  readily  concur  with  Mr.  Hume  io  maintaining,  that  when,  merely 
bytlie  force  of  KEASON,  we  attempt  toinsestigate  theori^'no/'irorW*, 
we  get  licyond  our  Ephere,  and  must  infallibly  bewilder  ourselves  in 
hypothesis  and  conjecture.  Reason  indeed  (which  vainly  boasts  her 
all-anfficicncy)  has  somsiimes  pretended  to  carry  men  to  this  amazing 
height.  But  there  b  ground  to  suspect,  that,  in  such  instances,  the 
ascent  of  reason,  as  the  author  elegantly  cxpre^es  it,  has  been  aided 
by  the  wings  of  imagination.  If  we  will  not  be  indebted  to  revela- 
tion, for  our  knowledge  of  this  article,  we  must,  for  aught  I  can  per- 
ceive, be  Boiisfied  to  live  in  ignorance.  There  is,  however,  one  ques- 
tion distinct  from  the  former,  though  akin  to  it,  which,  even  from  the 
principles  of  reason,  we  may  with  great  probability  determine.  The 
question  I  mean  b,  whether  the  ivorld  had  an  origin  or  not? 

"That  there  has  been  an  infinite,  eternal,  and  independent  series  of 
finite,  successive,  and  dependant  beings,  aucfa  as  men,  and  consequent- 
ly that  (he  world  had  no  beginning,  appears  from  the  bare  considera- 
tion of  the  thing,  extremely  infredible,  if  not  altogether  absurd.  The 
abstract  ailment  used  oa  this  head,  might  aj^iea;  too  metaphysical 
and  r^ned.;  Ishall  not  therefore  introduce  it;  but  shall  recur  to  to- 
pics which  are  more  familiar,  and  which,  though  they  do  not  demmi- 
strate,  that  it  is  absolutely  impoesible  that  the  world  has  existedfivm 
rtemity,  clearly  erince  tliat  it  b  highly  impn^ble,  or  rather,  certainly 
&lse.  lltesB  topics  I  shall  oidy  nentioa,  as  they  are  pretty. obvious, 
and  faave  been  cAen  urged  with  great  energy  by  the  learned,  both 
.^cient  aad  modem,  ^ch  are  the  late  invention  of  lettera.and  of  all 
the  sciences  atidarts  by  which  human  life  b  civilized^  the  itoown 
Artgin  of  moat  uatiomi,  states,  and  kingdoms;  and  Hie  fii%t  peo^ngof 
.'many  countries.  It  is  in  our  power  at  present  to  trace  the  luBtory:<^ 
every  people,  backwards  to  limes«f  the  greatest  barbarity  and  igow- 
ance.  Europe,  though  not  tfaelai^estof  the  four  parts  into  which  tbe 
earth  is  divided,  is,  on  manj'^  accounts,  the  most  considerable.  .But 
what  adifierentfacedoesEnrope  wear  at  present,  from  what  it  wore 
three  thousandyearsago?  Haw  immense  tiie.  odds  ia  knowledge,  in 
arts,  in  policy,  in  every  thing?  How  easy  is  the  intercourse,  and 
how  extensive  the  acquaintar.ee,  which  men  can  now  enjoy  with  all, 
even  the  remotest  regions  of  th^^  globe,  compared  with  what  was,-Of 
could  have  been,  enjoyed,  in  ih^tt  time  of  darkness  and  simplicity?  A 
mandiSers not  morefr'Hn  achild,  than  the  human  race  now,  dif^« 
from  the  human  race  then.  Three  thousand  years  ago,  appear  indeed 
tomorkaverydistaotepDch;  ojidyel it  w  but  as  yesterday,  con^^aied 
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with  eternity.  Tliis,.y!i^n  duly  weighed,  every  thinking  person  tvill 
acknowledge  to  be  as  strong  moral  evidence  as  the  subject  can  admit, 
find  that  I  imagine  is  very  strong)  that  the  world  had  a  beginning. 

"I  shall  make  a  supposition,  which  will  perhaps  appear  whimsical, 

but  which  will  tend  to  elucidate  the  argument  I  am  enforcing.     In 

antediluvian  times,  when  the  longevity  ofman  wns  such  as  to  include 

saome  centuries,  I  shall  suppose,  that  a  few  boys  had  been  imported  to 

a  desert  island,  and  there  lefl  together,  just  old  enough  to  make  shift 

to  sustain  themselves,  as  those  in  the  golden  age  are  fabled  to  have 

done,  on  acorns,  and  other  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil^   I  shall 

suppose,  that  they  had  lived  there  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  had 

remembered  notliing  of  their  coming  into  the  island,  nor  of  any  other 

person  whatsoever — and  that  thus  they  had  never  had  access  to  know, 

or  hear,  of  either  birth  or  death.     I  shall  suppose  them  to  enter  into 

a  serious  disquisition  concerning  their  own  duration,  the  question 

having  been  stated.  Whether  they  had  existed  from  eternity,  or  had 

once  begun  to  be?    They  recur  to  memory,  but  memory  can  furnish 

them  nothing  certain  or  decisive.     If  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  con- 

tains  no  trace  of  beginning  of  existence,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  it 

reaches  not  beyond  a  few  centuries  at  most.    They  observe  besides, 

concerning  this  faculty,  that  the  further  back  it  goes,  it  becomes  the 

more  indistinct,  terminating  at  last  in  confusion  and  darkness.     Some 

things  however  they  distinctly  recollect,  and  are  assured  of.    They 

iremember  they  were  once  of  much  lower  stature,  and  of  smaller  size; 

jb^y  bad  Jj^$|bodiW  all  their  mental  faculties  were  weaker. 

•Theyl:h6wlligrn*^iw  P^.«_a.^  of  tnind,  they  have 

advanced,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  totmrj^u^  ^Ugy  a^e  now  arrived 

at.     These  considerations,  especially  when  fbrtimwrnyj  Bwjuw».Mgfa- 

gous  observations  they  might  have  made  on  the  growth  of  herbs  and 

trees,  would  have  shown  the  probability  to  be  entirely  on  the  side  of 

those  who  asserted,  that  their  existence  had  a  beginning;  and  though, 

on  account  of  the  narrow  sphere  of  their,  knowledge  and  experience, 

•  the  argument  could  not  have  appeared  to  them  in  all  its  strength,  we, 

from  our  long  acquaintance  with  nature,  even  abstracting  from  our 

"knowledge  ofman  in  particular,  must  be  satisfied,  that  it  would  have 

been  strictly  analogical  and  just.     Exactly  similar^  the  very  samey  I 

should  rather  say,  is  the  argument  I  have  been  urging  for  the  origin 

of  the  species.     Make  but  a  few  alterations  in  the  phraseology — for 

memory^  substitute  history  and  tradition;  for  hundreds  of  years,  say 

thousands;  for  the  powers  of  body  and  mind,  put  the  arts  and  sciences; 

'  and,  with  these,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more  f^uch  variations,  you  will 

find  the  tirgument  as  applicable  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.     Now, 

if  it'be  granted,  that  the  human  species  must  have  had  a  beginning,  it 

will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  every  other  animal  species,  or  even 

'•  that  the  universe,  must  have  had  a  beginning. 

"But  in  order  to  prove  the  proposition  laid  down  in  the  title  of  thi? 

'  section,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  world  had  a  beginning. 

Admit  it  had  not,  and  observe  the  consequence.    Thus  much  must 

^  be  admitted  also,  that  not  barely  for  a  long  canHnued^  but  for  an  $teii< 


KAL  sncbessioD  of  generations,  miinkind  were  in  state  licfle  euperioc 
to  beasts;  that|  of  a  sudden,  there  came  a  most  astonkhing  ciifiiig0 
upon  the  species;  that  they  exerted  talents  and  capa^Jties,  of  iw^hicii 
there  appeared  not  the  smallest  vestige,  during  the  eternity  jprccedinj|~; 
that.they  acquired  such  knowledge  as  procured  them  a  kinddf  eqi|iire, 
not  only  over  the  Vegetable  and  animal  worlds,  but  even,  in  some  fpr 
spects,  over  the  elements,  and  all  the  unwieldy  powers  of  matter;  tluKt, 
in  consequence  of  this,  they  were  quickly  raised^  much  P^ore  atiove 
the  state  they  had  been  formerly  and  eternally  in,?  th»n  6uch  their 
firmer  and  eternal  state  was  above  that  of  the  brute  creation.  If  8uc& 
u  revolution  in  nature,  such  a  thorough,  general,  and  sudden  change 
as  this,  would  not  be  denominated  miraculous,  it  is  not  in  my  power  tp 
conceive  what  would.  1  could  not  esteem  it  a  greater  miracle,  hardly 
80  great,  that  any  species  of  beasts,  which  liave  hitherto  been  dooimeA 
to  tread  the  earth,  should  now  get  wings,  and  £k>at  about  in  the  air.  ^ 

*^Nor  will  this  plea  be  subverted  by  that  trite  objection,  TtifA  taax^ 
kind  may  have  been  as  much  enlightened,  perhaps  myriads  otyesirs 
ago, as  they  are  at  present;  but  that  by  some  imteer^rcalamityj  such 
as  deluge  or  conflagration,  which,  afler  the  rotation  dfinahy  centuneii 
the  earmptesibly  becomes  liable  to,  all  traces  of  erudition  and  oT^ci- 
encc,  all  traces  both  of  the  elegant  and  of  the  useful  arts,  may  btvis 
been  e&ced,and  the  iioman  race,  springing  froma  few  whbliad  eaoir 
ped  the  common  Tuin,  may  have  emerged,  anew,  out  of  barbarity  and 
ignorance.  Thjs  hypothesis  does  but  substitute  one  miracle  in  the 
place  of  another.  Such  general  disorder  is  entin*ly  unconfcNrmable  to 
our  experience  of  the  course  of  nature.  Arrrkft\'^*-e^r  *'*^  ^»K3aii«i;«wti 
of  the  world  by  a  deWp-  -^'^  author  has  numbered  among  those 
urodiiFiftH-  nr  m^'-^'es,  which  render  the  Pentateuch  perfectly  incred- 
ible. 

"If,  on  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  the  world  had  a  beginning,  (and 
will  not  every  thinking  person  acknowledge  that  this  position  is  much 
more  probable  than  the  contrary?)  the  production  of  the  world  must 
be  ascril>ed  either  to  chance,  or  to  intelligence, 

"Shall  wo  derive  all  things,  spiritual  and  corporeal,  from  a  principle 
so  insignificant  as  blind  chance?  Shall  we  say,  with  Epicurus,  that 
the  fortuitous  course  of  rambling  atoms  has  reared  this  beautiful  and 
stupendous  fabric  ?  In  that  case,  perhaps,  we  should  give  an  account 
of  the  origin  of  things,  which,  most  people  will  think,  could  not  proper- 
ly be  styled  miraculous.  But  is  it,  because  the  formation  of  a  grand 
and  regular  svstem  in  this  way,  is  conformable  to  the  experienced  or- 
der of  nature?  Quite  the  reverse.  Nothing  can  brmore  repugnant  to 
universal  experience,  than  that  the  least  organic  boJy,  not  to  mention 
the  glorious  frame  of  nature,  should  be  produced  by  such  a  casual 
jumble.  It  has,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree  possible,  that  particu- 
lar q^iality  of  miracles,  from  which,  according  to  the  author's  theory, 
their  incredibility  results;  and  may  doubtless,  in  this  loose  acceptation 
of  the  word,  be  termed  miraculous.  But  should  we  affirm  that,  to  ac- 
count thus  for  the-origin  of  the  universe,  is  to  recount  for  it  by  miracle; 
we  should  be  thought,  I  am  afraid,  to  speak  both  weakly  and  impro- 
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periy.  There  is  s^jbething  here,  if  I  may  so  express  myself^  which 
•19  ^  beyond  the  miraculous ;  something,  for  which  I  know  not  whe- 
ther any  language  can  afford  a  proper  appellation,  unless  it  be  the  gen- 
eral appellations  of  absurdity  and  nonsense. 

<>Shall  we  then  at  last  recur  to  the  common  doctrine,  that  the  world 
was  produced  by  an  intelligent  cause?  On  this  supposition  also, 
though  incomparably  the  most  rational,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  cre- 
ation, formation,  or  first  production  of  things,  call  it  by  what  name 
you  please,  a  power  must  have  been  exerted,  which,  in  respect  of  the 
present  course  of  nature,  may  be  styled  miraculous,  { intend  not  to 
dispute  about  a  word,  nor  inquire,  whether  that  term  can,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, be  used  of  any  exertions  before  the  establishment  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  I  use  the  word  in  the  same  latitude  in  which  the  author 
eommonly  uses  it  in  his  reasoning,  for  every  event  that  is  not  con- 
formable to  that  course  of  nature  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by 
^cperience. 

"Whether,  therefore,  the  world  had,  or  had  not  a  beginning;  whe- 
ther, on  the  Jirst  supposition,  the  production  of  things  be  ascribed  to 
chance  or  to  design;  whether,  on  the  second,  in  order  to  solve  the 
numberless  objections  that  arise,  we  do,  or  do  not,  recur  to  universal 
catastrophes^  there  is  no  possibility  of  accounting  for  the  phenomena 
that  presently  come  under  our  notice,  without  having  at  last  recourse 
to  MIRACLES ;  that  is,  to  events  altogether  unconformable,  or,  if  you 
will,  contrary  to  the  present  course  of  nature  known  to  us  by  expe- 
rience. I  cannot  conceive  an  hypothesis,  which  is  not  reducible  to 
one  or  other  of  those  above  mentioned.  Whoever  imagines  that  ano- 
ther might  be  framed,  which  is  not  comprehended  in  any  of  those^ 
and  which  has  not  as  yet  been  devised  by  any  system-builder;  let  him 
make  the  experiment,  and  I  will  venture  to  prognosticate,  that  he  will 
still  find  himself  digged  with  the  same  difHculty^  The  conclusion 
therefore  above  deduced,  may  be  justly  deemed,  till  the  contrary  13 
shown,  to  be  not  only  the  result  of  one,  but  alike  of  every  hypothestis^ 
of  which  the  subject  is  .susceptible. 

<*Thus  it  has  been  evinced,  as  was  proposed,  that  abstracting  from 
the  evidence  for  particular  fkcts,  we  have  irrefragable  evidence  that 
there  have  been,  that  there  must  have  been,  miracles  in  former  times, 
or  such  events,  as  when,  compared  with  the  present  constitution  of 
th^  world ,  would  by  Mr.  Hume  be  denominated  miraculous.'' 

And  here  we  bid  Mr.  Owen  farewel .  He  is,  I  believe,  entitled  to  the 
honor  of  having  originated  the  first  infant  school.  He  is  as  zealous  as 
those  who  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  a  proselyte  ,•  and  whether  his 
proselytes  are  likely  to  be  as  useful  in  this  world,  and  as  happy  in  the 
next,  as  those  of  the  old  Sadducecs,  we  shall  all  know  long  before  his 
visionary  and  Utopian  projects  are  realized. 


FACTS  AND  DOCUMENTS, 

la  corroboration  of  the  arguments  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  worl-^  in 

defence  of  the  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity. 

HAVING  a  few  evenings  anro  the  pleasure  of  holding  a  conversation 
in  writing,  with  George  W.  Steenrod,  of  Ohio  county,  Va.  a  young 
man  deaf  and  dumb,  who  has  been  a  student  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb;  I  proposed  to  him  among  others, 
the  following  questions.  These  questions  were  proposed  in  writinLS 
with  a  view  of  corroborating  my  argunaent  deduced  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  originating  the  idea  of  God,  of  any  spiritual  existence,  or 
a  future  state  independent  of  revelation.  He  is  a  young  man  of  an 
acute  understanding  and  a  very  retentive  memory,  now  in  his  seven- 
teenth year.     He  gave  me  the  following  written  answers : — 

Query  1. — ^Before  you  went  to  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  had  you  any  idea  of  God,  of  the  creation^  or  of  th« 
beginning  of  all  things? 

Answer^ — "As  I  was  not  acquainted  with  religion  before  I  went  to 
that  school,  I  had  not  any  idea  of  God.  I  was  there  taught  that  there 
was  a  God,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  creation  or  beginning  of  thinjrs. 
I  thought  that  the  soil  and  the  sun  produced  every  thing.  1  thougiit 
the  sun  created  all  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  stonns. 

Query  2. — Did  you  think  any  thing  about  the  spirits  of  men^  or 
Jiad  you  an  idea  that  men  possessed  spirits? 

Ansicer.- — I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  having  thought  any  tiling  about 
men's  spirits.  I  saw  that  men  were  superior  to  other  animals,  and 
also  that  they  were  superior  to  one  another,  but  how  they  became  so 
I  had  no  thought;  I  saw  that  other  crcatures  could  not  read  nor  writ<', 
and  I  could  not  read  nor  write  more  than  tiiey .  From  this  I  «a  w 
that  some  men  were  superior  to  some  animals  and  to  some  men;  l>ut 
even  yet  I  know  but  little  about  men's  spirits. 

Query  3. — ^What  did  you  think  became  of  men  after  death  ? 

Answer, — I  had  not  any  thought  nor  idea  of  what  became  of  men 
after  death.  Some  persons  by  signs  taught  me  that  there  was  a  devil 
in  hell,  who  lived  with  wicked  people;  but  of  that  I  was  always 
doubtful. 

Query  4. — ^What  did  you  think  of  the  sun,  and  raoou^  and  stars  ? 

Answer, ^l  thought  the  sun  was  our  most  powerful  kinij,  who 
governed  over  all  things;  all  the  creatures,  and  all  mankind.  I 
thought  the  moon  was  his  wife,  and  the  stars  their  chi-idren:  that  they 
iuled  in  alternate  service;  that  the  n[K)on  took  care  and  governed  by 
night,  and  the  sun  by  day,  I  thought  tlie  sun  looked  tyrannical  an^l 
was  soDoettTnGS  oppressive,  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  in  the  cold  of 
winter.  Sometimes  he  appeared  unkind  and  would  not  ^ive  us  pro- 
:4lucc  for  our  labor,  or  allow  us  to  preserve  for  our  comfort  wjiat  ^5i^l 
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Had  gatbered.  Bo  seemed  to  aimoaiiee  tke  conung  of  the  stomis, 
and  to  order  us  to  take  shelter  froin  them,  Butif  we  did  not  take 
riielter  he  would  kindle  into  i^^  and  threatto  U>  kill  us  hy  strokes  of 
lightning,  f  am  tfaaiddiil  that  erer  I  was  taught  to  read  and  write, 
especialfy  that  I  can  read  the  Bible.  It  was  naturally  safprising  ftr 
me  to  thmk  about  the  things  which  it  made  me  acquainted  witb»  all 
of  which  were  strange  and  wonderful  to  me. 

lliew  questkms  were  proposed  tome  on  die  80th  of  August.  1829, 
by  the  Rev.  Alexander  OampbeU.  " 

6.  W.  STEENBOD. 

OOUPARiaON  BETWEEN  CHRIST  AND  HAEK>BiET.* 

^  Biibifi  PorfeKf ,  page  72..-82. 
^^There  is  a  religion  in  the  world,  called  the  AtabonielBn,  which  hi 
mofessed  in  one  part  of  Europe,  and  most  parts  of  Ana'and  Afriea^ 
Tbe  (bunder  of  this  rdigion,  Mahomet,  pretended  to  bira  propbetsnit 
ifom  God ;  but  it  is  universally  allowed,  by  all  who  ire  not  Mahomet- 
ans, and  who  hare  searched  very  careflilly  into  the  pnctensionB  of  this 
teacher,  tlmt  he  was  an  enthunast  and  an  imoostor,  and  that  hj^Ve- 
ligionwiis a  contrivance  of  hisown.  Even  mose  who  nyCMcl  christi' 
anity,donot  think  Hahometanism  to  be  true;  nor  do  we  ever  heir  of 
.  a  deist  embracing  itirom  conviction. 

<<Bere,  then,  we  have  two  religums  co-eduMing  together  in  die  woiid, 
and  both  pretending  to  be  revelations  from  Heaven ;  one  of  these  we 
know  to  be  a  fraud,  the  other  we  affirm  and  believe  to  be  true.  If  this 
be  so,  upon  comparing  them  arid  their  authors  tc^ther,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find  a  most  marked  and  essential  difference  between  them, 
such  difference  as  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  exist  between  an 
impostor  and  a  divine  teacher,  between  truth  and  falsehood.  And  this, 
I  apprehend,  will  appear  to  be  actually  the  case  with  respect  to  Christ 
and  Mahomet,  and  their  respective  religions. 

^'Mahomet  was  a  man  of  considerable  rank  in  his  own  country;  he 
was  the  grandson  of  a  man  of  the  most  powerful  and  honorable  family 
in  Mecca,  and  though  not  born  to  a  great  fortiine,  he  soon  acquired 
one  by  marriage.  These  circumstances  would  of  themselves,  without 
any  supcmatuial  assistance,  greatly  contribute  to  the  success  of  his 
religion.  ^  person  considerable  by  his  wealth,  of  high  descent,  and 
nearly  allied  ta  the  chiefs  of  his  country,  taking  upon  himself  the 
character  of  a  religious  teacher,  in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
could  not  fail  of  attracting  attention  and  folIoMrers. 

<<Christ  did  not  possess  these  advantages  of  rank  and  wealth,  and 
powerful  connexions.  He  was  born  of  parents  in  a  very  mean  con- 
dition of  life.  Ills  relatione  and  friends  were  all  in  the  same  humble 
situation;  he  was  bred  up  in  poverty  and  continued  in  it  all  his  life, 
having  fjrequently  no  place  where  he  could  lay  his  head.  A  man  so 
circumstanced  was  not  likely,  by  his  own  persioaal  influence,  to  force 
a  new  religion,  much  less  a  false  one,  upon  the  worid.    " 

<^Mahomet  indulged  himself  in  the  grossest  pleasures.  He  perpetn- 
^Hy  tr3nsgre33ed  even  tho^  Ucentioua  rules  which  he  had  prescribed 
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to  himself.  He  made  u^  of  th€  power  which  he  had  acquirod,  to  gratify 
his  passions  without  control,  and  laid  claim  to  a  special  permission 
from  heaven  to  riot  in  the  most  unlimited  sensuality. 

**Je3iis,  on  the  contrary,  preserved  throuo;h  life  the  most  unblemish- 
ed purity  and  sanctity  of  manners.  He  did  no  sin,  but  was  perfectly 
holy  and  undefiled.  Not  the  least  stain  was  ever  thrown  on  his  moral 
character  by  his  bitterest  enemies.    ' 

"Mahomet  was  violeni,  impetuous,  and  sanguinary. 

"Christ  was  meek,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  merciful. 

"Mahomet  pretended  to  have  secret  communications  with  God,  and 
with  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  no  other  person  ever  saw  or  heard. 

^"Jesus  was  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  voices  from 
heaven,  which  were  plainly  and  distinctly  heard  and  recorded  by 
otherrs. 

^'Tiie  appearance  of  Mahomet  was  not  foretold  by  ancient  prophe- 
cies, nor  was  (there  at  the  time  any  expectation  of  such  a  person  in  that 
part  of  tlie  world. 

"The  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth  was  clearly  and  repeatedly 
predicted  by  several  ancient  prophecies,  which  m  3st  evidently  appli- 
ed to  him  and  to  no  other;  and  which  were  in  the  keeping  of  those 
who  were  professed  enemies  to  him  and  his  religion.  And  there  was 
at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  general  expectation  over  all  the  east,  that 
s^me  great  and  extraordinary  personage  would  then  manifest  himself 
to  the  world. 

"Mahomet  never  presumed  to  foretel  any  future  events,  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  he  could  not  foresee  them ;  and  ha^  he  foretold 
uny  thing  which  did  not  come  to  pass,  it  must  have  entirely  ruined  his 
credit  with  his  followers. 

^'Christ  foretold  many  thiags  which  did  actually  come  to  pass,  par- 
iiculai'ly  his  own  death  and  resurrection,  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

"Mahomet  never  pretended  to  work  miracles;  on  the  contrary,  he 
expressly  disclaimed  any  such  power,  and  makes  several  labored  and 
awkward  apologies  for  not  possessing  it. 

"Jesus,  we  all  know,  worked  a  great  number  of  most  astonishing 
miracles  in  the  open  face  of  day,  and  in  the  sight  of  great  multitudes 
'of  people.  He  made  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to  speak,  the  lame  to 
walk,  the  blind  to  see,  and  even  the  dead  to  rise  from  the  grave. 

"Mahomet,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  mission,  made  use 
only  of  argument  and  persuasion,  and  in  consequence  of  that  gained 
very  few  converts.  In  three  years  he  made  only  fourteen  proselytes, 
and  in  seven  only  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen  women. 

"In  the  same  space  of  time  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  converted 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  spread  the  christian  religion  over 
a  gr^at  part  of  Asia. 

"Mahomet  told  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Arabs,  that  he 
taught  no  other  religion  than  that  which  was  originally  taught  to  their 
forefathers,  by  Abraham,  Ishmael,  Moses,  and  Jesus.  This  would 
jiaturally  prejudice  them  in  favor  of  his  religion. 


*<%riet  preacM  a  rdiglon  which  dbedy  oppwed'lln  mgiK  Cnq^ 
iteoiriDioiu  and  piejudieei  of  tho  Jen,  MBdnBverted,&<Nll  th^'Qpn- 

tlatinnjUiBwbolefiyMemofniguimptmtitHMi.  .''■•'' 

•■  <*Jtfah<mietpsi(laHtrttadie  pecaliarw«d[AeMUi0dpiayflilMBti8B«f 
hisdiaciples.  In  HkH  wnna  dmul^  whom  all  the  pawjoas  &!•  vdfnt 
vai  violeoe,  heallowed  tbona  libenltoMgance  ia  •eDaqal  mtmir 
tions;  no  lo»  tinmfbiu  wWes  taMChvTliM  firfWehs  With  nher^c^ 
divorcing  ibem  thrice,  ' 

"In  tile  aume  climate,  anJ  nniong  men  of  tlie  same  Ktroiig  passion?, 
loBusmottt  peremptiiriJy  reatriiined  all  his  followers  from  adullcry, 
tbmicftlioTi,  every  kind  of  impurity.  He  confined  tliem  taonewi^, 
Utd  fbriiuiic  dtTorce,  eicapt  fi)r  adultery  only.  BiiC  what  \nB  etill- 
mote,  he  iwiiiired  lliem  to  qtvetn  their  •yes  and  tlisir  Ihoughts,  arid 
to  check  therery  tirHt  riatugof  criminal  d<isi re  in  the  soul.  He  told 
Ihem,  that  wh'jever  looketl  upon  a  woman,  to  Itist  niter  her,  had  com-* 
IBitted  adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart;  and  lieassared  then) 
that  none  but  the  pure  in  honrt  should  see  God.  Ha  declared  open 
Wir,  in  short,  ni^nmal  all  the  criminal  pasaion^,  and  evil  incKuations  of 
nankind,  and  e.vpressly  required  all  his  fbtlawers  to  renounce  thoi9 
ftvofit?  sins  that  did  most  easily  beset  them ;  nay,  even  to  leave  fRther,'] 
notbar,  brclhr^  Msters,  hnuees,  Loads,  and  oyery  UuBj  that  was  ai 
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a  mostvotuptuouspamdiae,  where  the  6bje?tsof  their  aflection 
were  to  be  ftlinmt  ianumaisbJe,  and  all  of  Uiaoi  ^od  with  transeend- 
unt  beauty  ond  eternal  youth. 

"Christ  entirely  precluded  his  diaciplea  from  all  hopes  of  seoBnal 
Tidulgences  hereafler,  assaring  them  toat  in  heaven  they  ebcnild 
neither  mnrry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  and  promiaiag  them  nothing 
liut  pure  celestial  spiritual  joys,  such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
lteuft),nor  theheartofman  conceived. 

"Besides  the  powerful  attraclions  of  sensual  delights,  Mahomet  had 
iiQutlior  still  moreefficaciouemodeof  producing cnnviction,  and gaio- 
ing  proselytes ;  and  that  was  force,  violence,  and  arms.  He  pn^' 
i^i<.'d  ilia  n'ligiun  by  tlieswOrd;  and,  till  he  made  use  of  that  inatm- 
nient  of  coji  version,  tlie  numher  of  his'proselytes  wasa  mere  nothing. 
1  fu  .VM  at  onco  a  prophet,  a  warrior,  a  general,  and  a  conqueror.  It 
^vas  lit  llio  head  of  his  urniies  tJiat  he  |>rcached  the  Koran.  Hitr  re- 
ligion and  liis  conquesta  went  on  together;  and  the  Jbrmcir  never 
'Ld%-anced  one  sliip  without  the  latter.  He  commanded  in  penon  in 
'iglit  gftotsral  engagements,  and  undertook,  by  himself  and  his  lieu- 
tenant?,  fifty  military  enterprises.  Death  orconvcrsioit  vaa  the  only 
'^rioico  offered  to  idolaters,  and  tribute  t^r  conversion  to  Jewa  and 
I  'lii-i.siians. 

'-.fusns  employed  no  odicr  means  of  cuavprting  men  to  his  religion, 
I'-'t  persuasion,  argument,  exhortation,  miracles,  and  proptiecies. 
I  It;  rnnde  use  of  no  other  force  but  the  force  of  truth ;  no  other  sword 
hjc  ihe  sHOfd  of  the  Spirit;  tlut  is,  the  word  of  God,    He  hod  no 
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arms,  no  legions  to  flght  his  cause.  He  wajs  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
preached  peace  to  all  the  world.  Without  power,  without  support, 
without  any  followers  hut  twelve  poor  humble  men,  without  one  cir- 
cumstance of  attraction,  influence,  or  compulsion,  he  triumphed  over 
the  prejudices,  the  learning,  the  religion  of  his  country  j  over  the 
ancient  rites,  idolatry  and  superstition,  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom^ 
and  authority  of  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

^'The  great  object  of  Mahomet  was  to  make  his  followers  soldiers, 
and  to  inspire  them  with  a  passion  for  violence,  bloodshed,  vengeance, 
and  persecution.  He  was  continually  exhorting  them  to  fight  for  the 
religion  of  God ;  and,  to  encourage  them  to  do  so,  he  promised  them 
the  highest  honors,  and  the  richest  rewards,  in  paradise:  ^They  who 
have  suffered  fqr  my  sake,  and  have  been  slain  in  battle,  verily  I  will 
expiate  their  evil  deeds  from  them,  and  I  will  surely  bring  them  into  a 
garden,  watered  by  rivers,  a  reward  from  God,  and  with  God  is  most 
excellent  reward' — Koran,  chap.  3,  p.  91,  and  chap.  9,  p.  242.  This 
duty  of  warring  against  infidels  is  frequently  inculcated  in  the  Koran, 
and  highly  magnified  by  the  Mahometan  divines,  who  call  the  sword 
the  key  of  heaven  andliell,  and  persuade  their  people  that  the  least 
drop  of  blood  spilt  in  the  way  of  God,  as  it  is  called,  is  most  acceptably 
unto  him;  and  that  the  defending  the  territories  of  the  Moslems  for 
one  night,  is  of  more  avail  than  a  fast  of  two  months.  It  is  easy  to  see 
to  what  degree  of  fierceness  tliis  must  raise  all  the  furious  vindictive 
passions  of  the  soul,  and  what  a  horde  of  savages  and  barbarians  it 
must  let  loose  upon  mankind. 

**The  directions  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  were  of  a  different  tem- 
per. He  positively  forbade  them  the  use  of  any  violence  whatever. 
The  sword  that  was  drawn  by  one  of  them  in  his  defence,  he  ordered 
to  be  sheathed:  *Put  up  thy  sword  within  the  sheath;  they  that  use 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  tfie  sword' — Mat.  xxvi.  52.  He  would  not 
consent  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  Samaritans,  who  had 
refused  to  receive  him:  'The  Son  of  Man,'  he  told  them,  ^came  not  to 
destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them.  Peace  I  leave  witli  with  you; 
my  peace  I  give  unto  yau.  Do  violence  to  no  man;  resist  not  evil. 
Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful.  Blessed 
are  the  merciful  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy' — Luke,  ix.  53;  John, 
xiv,27;  Luke,iii.l4;  Mat.  v.  39;  Luke  vi.  36;  Mat.  v.  7. 

^^'Hie  consequence  was,  that  the  first  followers  of  Mahomet  were 
men  of  cruelty  and  violence,  living  by  rapine,  murder,  and  plunder. 

"The  first  followers  of  Jesus  were  men  of  meek,  quiet,  inofl^nsive^ 
peaceable  manners,  and  in  their  morals  irreproachable  and  exemplary. 

**If  now,  after  cx)mparing  together  the  authors  of  the  two  religions  we 
have  been  considering,  we  take  a  short  view  of  the  sacred  books  of 
those  religions,  the  Koran  and  the  Gospel,  we  sliall  find  a  difterence 
no  less  striking  between  them;  no  less  strongly  marking  the  truth  of 
one,  and  the  falsehood  of  the  other. 

^'The  Koran  is  highly  applauded,  both  by  IMahomet  himself  and  his 
followers,  for  the  exquisite  beautv,  purity,  and  elegance  of  the  language 
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wiiicU  they  represent  as  a  standing  miracle,  greater  than  even  that  of 
raisin;;  ilic  dead.     But  admitting  its  excellence,  (which  yet  has  been 
q'n-ti  ned  by  several  learneil  men,)  iflicauty  of  style  and  composition 
is  t(j  be  cunsidered  as  a  proof  of  divine  inspiration,  the  writings  of 
Pint)  and  Xeiiuphon,  of  Cicei-o,  and  Cesar,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
iiimitable  writers  in  various  hmguages,  will  have  as  just  a  claim  to  a 
niinicuhius  origin  as  the  Koran.     But  in  truth,  these  graces  of  diction, 
^o  far  from  being  a  circumstance   favorable  to  the  Koran,  create 
a  strong  suspicion  of  its  beinga  human  fabrication,  calculated  to  charm 
and  captivate  men  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  the  fascination  of  word?, 
and  thus  draw  oif  their  attention  from  the  futility  of  its  matter,  and  the 
weakness  of  its  pretensions.     These  are  the  artifices  of  fraud  and 
f;ilschood.     The  gospel  wants  it  not.     It  disdains  the  aid  of  human 
eloquence,  and  depends  solely  on  the  force  of  truth  and  the  power  of 
God  for  its  success,     'I  came  not,'  as  St.  Paul  sublimely  expresses 
himself,  *with  excellency  of  speech,  nor  with  the  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,  but  in  demvmst  ration  of  the  Spirit  and  power,  that  your 
faith  might  not  siand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  wisdom  of  God.^ 
— 1  Cor.  ii.  1,'i,  5. 

"But,  whatever  may  be  the  puritj'  of  the  language,  the  matter  and 
'■Mbstance  of  the  Koran  cannot  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  that 
t  if  the  Gospel.  The  narrative  is  dull,  heavy,  monotonous,  uninterest- 
ing;  loaderl  with  endless  repetitions,  witn  senseless  and  preposterous 
fables,  with  trivial  disgusting,  and  even  immoral  precepts.  Add  to 
this,  that  is  hu9  very  little  novelty  or  originality  to  recommend  it,  the 
:nost  material  parts  of  it  beiii;^  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament  or 
thcXew;  and  even  these  are  s^)  disguised  or  deformed  by  passing 
liirough  the  hands  of  the  impostor,  (who  vitiates  and  debases  every 
ihinj;  he  touches)  that  vou  can  hardly  know  them  to  be  the  same  inci- 
dents  ortransaotions  that  vou  road  witli  s  >  much  delifjht  in  the  Bible. 

"The  gospel  on  the  contrary,  is  every  wliere  concise,  simple,  oriiji- 
nal,  animated,  interesting,  dignified ;  i(s  |)re('epts  important,  its  moral- 
»y  perfect,  its  sentiments  sublime^  its  views  noble  and  comprehensive. 
'ts  sanction:?  awful. 

••In  the  Koran,  Mahomet  is  pcrpetiially  boasting  of  his  own  merits 
rnd  achievements,  and  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  book.     In  the 
Uospel,  no  cncoiniuins  are  bestowed  by  theevangelists,  either  on  them- 
.  elves,  or  their  writings.     Even  the  virtues  of  their  divine  Master  are 
not  distinctly  specified,  or  brought  forward  into  a  conspicuous  point, 
of  view.     Jt  is  from  his  actions  onl)^,  and  his  discourses,  not  from  the 
obscrvationsof  his  historians,  that  we  can  collect  the  varicms  tnns- 
rondant  excellencies  of  his  character.     Here  wc  plainly  see  the  so- 
i  er  modestv  of  truth  opposed  to  the  ostentatious  vanity  of  imposture. 
'•Intho  description  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  the  Koran 
J:' minute,  circumstantial,  and  extravagant,  b  )th  in  paintinsj  the  hor- 
rors of  the  0110  aufl  tho  delights  of  the  other.    It  describes  thing's  which 
•nun  ;t  an<l  o.ij^Iit  noi.  to  h'.j  described,  and  enters  into  details  too  Lor- 
i'M<\  or  }'*  >  li-j.^ntioMS  to  bo pi'^.^ejitcd  to  the  human  mind. 
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"lii  the  Gospel,  the  pains  and  the  pleasures  of  a  future  life  are  re- 
presented concisely,  in  strong,  but  general  and  indefinite  terms,  suffi- 
cient to  give  them  a  powerful  but  not  an  overwhelming  influence  on 
the  mind. 

^^There  is  still  another,  and  a  very  material  mark  of  discrimination 
between  the  Koran  and  the  Gospel.  Mahomet  shows  throughout 
the  utmost  anxiety  to  guard  against  objections,  to  account  for  his 
working  no  miracles,  and  to  defend  his  conduct,  in  several  instance?, 
against  the  charges  which  he  suspects  may  be  brought  against  him. 
This  is  always  the  case  with  imposture.  It  is  always  suspicious, 
afraid  of  being  detected,  alive  to  every  appearance  of  hostility,  soli- 
citous to  anticipate  and  eager  to  repel  the  accusations  of  enemies. 

'•Truth  has  no  occasion  for  such  precautions,  and  therefore  never 
\i*aes  them.  We  see  nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  Gospel.  The  sacred 
historians  show  not  the  smallest  solicitude,  nor  take  the  least  pains  to 
obviate  cavils  or  remove  difficulties.  They  relate  plainly  and  simply 
what  they  know  to  be  true.  They  entertain  no  doubt  of  it  themselves, 
and  seem  to  have  no  suspicion  that  any  one  else  can  doubt  it;  they 
therefore  leave  the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  send  them  unpro- 
lected  into  the  world,  to  make  their  way  (as  they  have  done)  by  their 
own  native  force  and  incontrovertible  truth. 

"Such  are  the  leading  features  of  Mahomet  and  his  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Christ  and  his  religion  on  the  other;  and  never  was 
there  a  stronger  or  more  striking  contrast  seen  than  in  this  instance. 
They  are,  in  short,  in  every  essential  article,  the  direct  opposites  of 
each  other.  And  as  it  is  on  all  hands  acknowledged  that  he  was  an 
iinpostor,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  Christ,  who  was  the  very  reverse 
of  ISlahomet,  was  the  reversa  of  an  impostor,  that  is,  a  real  messenger 
from  heaven.  In  Mahomet  we  see  every  distinctive  mark  of  fraud ; 
in  Jesus,  not  one  of  these  is  to  he  foimd ;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  every 
possible  indication  and  character  of  truth." 

ON  THE  SUN'S  STANDING  STILK 
"You  make  yourself  merry  with  what  you  call  the  tale  of  the  sun 
standing  still  upon  mount  Gibeon,  and  tlie  moon  in  the  valley  of  Aja- 
lon ;  and  you  say  that  "the  story  detects  itself,  because  there  is  not  a 
nation  in  the  would  that  knows  any  thing  about  it."  How  can  you 
expect  that  there  should,  when  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  whose 
annals  reach  this  era  by  many  hundred  years?  It  happens,  however, 
that  you  are  probably  mistaken  as  to  the  fact :  a  confused  tradition 
concerning  this  miracle,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when 
the  sun  went  back  ten  degrees,  has  been  preserved  among  one  of  the 
most  ancient  nations,  as  we  are  informed  by  one  of  the  most  ancient 
liistorians.  Herodotus,  in  his  Euterpe,  speaking  of  the  Eiryptian 
jiriests,  says, — "They  told  me  that  the  sun  had  four  times  deviated 
from  his  course,  having  twice  risen  where  he  uniformly  goes  down, 
find  twice  gone  down  where  he  uniforinly  rises.  This  however  had 
produced  no  alteration  in  the  climate  of  I^ypt;  the  fruits  of  the  oai-tii, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  Nile  had  always  been  the  same.     (Beloe'.s 


'Aaac).)  The  lost  pnrt  of  thu  observation  confirms  the  conjecture, 
AaAlliiTJ  accoiiiit  of  the  Egyptian  prieeia  had  n  reference  to  the  two 
■iraeles  rcspocting  the  sun  mentioned  inecripture;  for  Ihey  were 
not  <tf  thai  kind,  which  could  introduce  any  change  in  climate  or  ses' 
MM.  Vmi  would  hare  been  contented  to  admit  thu  account  of  this 
lunele  as  n  fine  piei^eof  pootir;al  imagery;  you  may  have  ecea 
nam  Jewish  c]o''ton,  smi  some  christian  commentators,  who  coiiBider 
it  «i  Such ;  but  improperly,  in  my  opinion.  1  think  it  idle,  at  leosf, 
)f  ■at'imjiio'is,  to  undcrtaJie  to  explain  how  the  miracle  was  perfonn' 
•d;  bwt  one  who  is  not  able  to  eiplsin  the  mode  of  doing  a  tliiik^, 
Vgnes  ill  if  he  thence  infers  thiit  the  thing  was  not  done.  We  aro 
perfaoUy  ignorant  how  the  sun  was  foriRed,  how  The  planets  were 
wnjettai  at  the  creation,  how  they  are  still  retained  in  their  orbits 
■y  Ae  power  of  gravity;  but  we  admit,  notwithsianding,  that  tliesuQ 
WH  fiirmed,  tlmt  the  planets  wore  then  projected,  and  that  they  are< 
atiU  retained  in  their  orbits.  The  machine  of  the  universe  is  in  th^ 
kftnii  of  God ;  he  can  stop  the  motion  of  any  part,  or  of  (he  whole  i^ 
i^witli  less  trouble  and  less  danger  of  injuring  it,  then  you  can  etop 
jour  wa.tch.  In  testimony  of  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  the  author 
of  the  book  says — "la  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher? — "Na 
•i^ar  in  his  seoaea  would  have  appealed,  in  proof  of  his  veracity,' 
10  ft  book  which  did  not  exist,  or  in  attestation  of  a  fact  which,  though' 
it  did  exist,  was  not  recorded  in  il ;  we  may  safely  therelbre  conclude^ 
ttat,  at  the  time  the  book  of  Joshua  was  written,  there  was  such  a 
book  ns  ilie  Iwxik  of  Jasher.  and  that  the  mirjcle  of  the  sun's  standing 
still  was  recorded  in  the  book.  But  this  observation,  you  will  say, 
does  not  prove  the  fact  of  (he  sun's  having  stood  still :  I  hava  not , 

Cducedit  naa  proofofthefect;  but  it  proves  that  the  author  offhe 
k  of  Joshua  believed  the  fact,  that  the  peiTpIe  of  Israel  admitted 
the  authority  of  the  book  of  Jasher.  An  appeal  to  a  ^biilous  book 
would  have  been  as  senseless  an  insult  npoil  their  understanding,  as 
It  would  have  been  to  our's,  had  Ra{>in  appealed  to  the  ^labian 
Might's  Kotortainments,  as  a  proof  of  ^  battle  of  Hastings."  < 

Wataon't  Apoiogjf. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  GIBBON, 
Ittfaxor  of  the  Indepetidenia  on  Aefu&^tKt  of  TtderatioD^OMl  tfttr^ 

bjf  M  faeor  of  tht  chittUm  reHgum, 
"In  the  Histoi?  of  England,  in  narrating  the  ereata  of  1644,  and 
Bpeaking  of  the  IndependeDts  of  that  country,  Mr,  Hume  sayf,  "Of 
ail  the  christian  sects,  this  was  the  first  Which,  during  its  prosperity 
as  well  as  its  adveraity,  always  adopted  the  principle  of  toleration. 
Anditia  remmrkabh,  ^lat  ao  reiuoitdblea  doetriite  itwedila  origvtjnot 
to  reoMiting,  bvtto  the  htigiU  of  exlrma^anee  and  f<ma&iath7'— 
Here,  notwit standing  all  be  has  said  in  his  Essays  on  the  tolerating 
principle  of  Pdytheists,  exalting,  in  this  respect.  Paganism  at  the 
expense  of  the  Christian  religion,  he  now  informs  ua,  that  more  tha» 
a  thouaaad  year*  ofier  Pagimum  Awi  ceated  Ut  exist,  the  dootrioe  of 
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toleration  owed  its  origin,  not  to  the  reasoning  of  philosophers  or  to 
Polytheists,  but  to  a  sect  of  Christians.  Fanaticism  and  the  ChristiaB 
religion  are,  with  this  writer,  synonymus  terms. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  Christians  to  whom  Mr.  Hume 
ascribes  the  origin  of  tolemtion,  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  regeneration^  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian, 
religion.  Of  their  practiccil  regard  and  adherence  to  that  doctrine, 
ii3  well  as  of  their  sentiments  on  toleration.." — Haldane^s  Evidences. 

TESTIMONY  OF  PRINCIPAL  BAILEY, 

In  favor  of  the  Independents,    He  tr>as  bitterly  opposed  td  ikem. 

**Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  Principal  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and 
vho  attended  the  Assembly  of  Westminster  in  1643,  writes,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Scotland,  as  follows  —''They  will  admit  of  none  to 
be  members  of  their  congregation,  of  whose  true  grace  and  regcne- 
mtion  they  have  no  good  evidence.  By  this  means  they  woulil  keep 
out  of  all  the  Christian  churches  forty  for  one  cff  the  members  of  the 
best  reformed  churches.'" — "Many  of  them  preach,  and  some  print 
a  liberty  of  conscience,  at  least  the  groat  equity  of  a  toleration  of 
all  religions;  tliat  every  man  should  be  permitted  without  any  fear, 
so  much  as  of  discountenance  from  the  magistrate,  to  profess  public- 
iy  his  conscience,  were  he  never  so  erroneous,  and  also  live  accord- 
ing thereunto,  if  he  trouble  not  the  public  peace  by  any  seditious  or 
wicked  practice." — Haldane^s  Evidences. 

TESTIMONY  OF  GIBBON, 

Concerning  the  early  spread  of  Christianity, 

'•Let  us  take  the  account  of  the  extent  of  the  triumph  of  Christi- 
umty  in  the  world,  from  the  pen  of  an  opponent,  who  will  not  be 
.suspected  of  exaggeration  upon  this  point.  "While  (says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon) that  great  body"  (the  Roman  Empire)  "was  involved  by  open 
violence,  or  undemiinecl  by  slow  decay,  a  pure  and  humble  religion 
gently  insinuated  itself  into  the  minds  of  men ;  grew  up  in  silence 
and  obscurity;  derived  new  vigor  from  opposition ;  and  finally  erected 
the  triumphant  banner  of  the  cross  on  the  rums  of  the  Capitol.  Nor 
was  the  influence  of  Christianity  confined  to  the  period  or  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  After  a  revolution  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  cen- 
turies, that  religion  is  still  professed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  the 
most  distinguished  portion  of  human  kind  in  arts  and  learning,  as 
well  as  in  arms.  By  the  industry  apd  zeal  of  the  Europeans,  it  has 
been  widelv  diffused  to  the  most  distant  shores  of  Asia  and  Africa; 
and  by  the  means  of  their  colonies,  has  been  firmly  establidhed  from 
<  'anada  to  Chili,  in  a  world  unknown  to  tlie  ancients." — Haldane''^ 
Evidences, 

GIBBON'S  CAUSES  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

"In  assigning  tlie  causes  of  the  success  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Gibbon 
oresents  us  with  what  follows: — "Our  curiosity  i?  natiually  prompted 
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t«  inqiBn,  by  wfatf  OMua  a*  ChriMka  ftitb  ob(»iiM(l  w  nttiAaUa 
>yictDtyoTar.thBa*«hliAedi>iliginn«<rf  IhsaMtbl  To  (hi*  wquiry, 
an  obvioui  but  aatiaEuHory  bbbvst  nav  ba  retene^  tbat  h  wu  tnri- 
iat  lo  the  coanMing  erUuM^  of  tfaa  doctrine  itiid^  ud  to  tfao 
«£iift  prandsDoe  of  ito  gretU  Antbor.  But  aa  tralh  and  naaoa 
aaUwafiadao&mabla  a  reeaptiao  is  the  world,  had  aa  die  maiioa) 
of  PkOTideoea  froqimMly  coodeKaada  to  aaa  As  p^rioaa  of  th^  b 

to  eiecnta  itapiupoM%  we  mavatill  b^|| 

iag  aubmiwimi,  teaifc,iiot  inaiBd  WMJl ^ 

the  Mcoadaiy  oaoaeaof  die  rapid  giowthef  tbe  Cturialian  Cliuich? 
It  will  periiapa  appear,  Aat  it  was  most  eflectually  furwardeil  and 
maaaUihy  the  fivis  fiillowiii^  cauaea:  1.  The  inflexible,  and  if  we 
mayaae  ^sespiaaatw,  the-inltdematzed  of  the  ChriGtiaDs,  derived, 
it  w  tnw,  from  tbe  Jeiriib  nligioa,  but  puriUcd  from  the  narrow  and 
■"""?■'  ^lirit,  whicb,  inataad  of  inTiline;,  had  deterred  the  Gentiles 
fitan  ambncing  the  law  of  UoBCi.  S.  llie  doctrine  of  u  future  life, 
impioved  by  aran  additwaal  circumatance  which  could  give  weight 
aod  efficacy  to  wat  impcnrtaiit  tnith.  3,  The  miraculous  powere 
aaeribed  to  the  primitive  chuith.  4.  The  pure  nnd  oustere  mor- 
als of  the  Chriatiaai.  ,  D.  The  maoa  aud  di»cipliae  of  the  Cbrisliaa 
republic,  which  .gnduaQy  bnaad  an  indepen'^cDt  and  increasing 
atate  in  the  beert  of  the  Soman  ^Snpire  " — Ualdane'a  Enidawes. 

GKNERAL  EXPECTATION  OF  THE  MESSIAH, 
I  had  collected  many  more  documenta  than  were  adduced  during  the 
discussion.  Duiing  the  discuEsioD,  Dr.  William  Smith,  of  Cincianati, 
haaded  me  a  work  of  which  I  had  never  before  heard,  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Chriitiauiiy,  written  by  Robert  li^Idane,  Esq.  of  Scotland. 
I  found  in  glancing  over  ile  contents,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  the 
discuaion,  many  of  the  docinDents  1  had  gleaned,  and  some  I  had  aot 
been  able  to  collect  were  well  arranged  and  interapersed  with  excrf- 
lent  r^narks.  Instead  of  reading  my  own  eztracte  from  various 
authors,  I  read  them,  with  Mr.  I&ldane'a  remarks,  tntarspfirsed, — 
Of  all  the  works  I  have  read  on  this  subject,  1  think  this  work,  takiae 
it  all  in  all,  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  great  mass  of  readers  to  affiird 
iniformation  and  to  produce  conviction.  The  following  article,  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  before  adduced  in  the  debate,  will  show 
how  general  the  expectation  of  the  Messiidi,  with  some  of  the 
reasons  why  it  was  so. 

"About  a  century  before  the  Christian  era,  the  first  Sibylline  books 
were  destroyed  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  io  the  capitol,  and  caaaum- 
ed  the  temple  where  these  writings  were  deposited.  The  Roman 
senate  thought  it  of  so  much  importance  to  repair  the  loss,  that  thOT 
sent  some  of  their  number  to  make  a  new  collection  of  them  ia  di^ 
ierent  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  islands  of  the  ArchipelaffO,  in  Africa,  and 
in  Sicily.  The  deputies  aAer  some  time  returned,  with  about  one 
IhousamI  verses  in  the  Greek  language,  which  they  had  coltected 
Jrtaa  dilfereot  individuate .    These  verses,  when  brought  to  .Rome, 
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could  not  be  entirely  concealed  as  the  ancient  Sibylline  books  had 
been,  but  were  in  the  hands  of  many  private  individuals.  The  use 
W'hich  the  senate  proposed  to  make  of  them  as  a  state  engine,  as  of 
the  former  books,  being  thus  in  a  good  measure  defeated,  a  law  was 
enacted  that  whoever  had  copies  of  these  prophecies,  should  deliver 
^hem  to  the  Praetor  of  the  city;  and  all  were  prohibited,  under  pain 
of  death,  to  retain  them.  Transcripts,  however,  continued  to  be 
privately  kept,  owing  to  which  their  contents  were  well  known.  At 
length  Augustus  on  taking  upon  himself  the  high-priesthood  of 
Kome,  revived  the  law,  when  many  volumes  were  brought  in.  That 
this  new  collection  of  Sibylline  verses  contained  a  prediction  of  the 
appearance  of  a  great  King,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  from  the 
following  circumstances. 

^VVhcn  Julius  Csesar  had  attained  the  height  of  his  power,  he  was 
very  ambitious  of  having  the  title  of  King.  In  order  to  gain  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  one  of  his  adherents  produced  a  prophecy,  from 
the  Sibylline  books,  of  a  king  who  was  to  arise  at  this  time,  whose 
monarchy  was  to  be  universal,  and  whose  government  would  be  ne- 
cessary and  essential  to  the  happiness  of  the  world.  Cicero,  and  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  did  all  in  their  power  in  opposition  to 
this  plea.  But  in  opposing  it,  Cicero  brought  no  charge  of  falsifica- 
tion against  those  who  produced  this  prophecy.  He  granted  that  it 
was  fairly  alledged,  from  the  Sibylline  hookg,  to  which,  from  his 
office,  he  had  free  access.  Bu^  he  afhrmed  that  these  oracles  were 
no  prophecies;  for  that  no  m^trks  were  to  be  found  in  them  of  frenzy 
and  disorder,  (which  Heathens  conceived  to  be  the  necessary  state  of 
every  prophet's  mind  while  he  prophesied.)  "Let  us  then',  says 
Cicero,  <^dhere  to  the  prudent  practice  of  our  ancestors;  let  us  keep 
the  Sibyl  in  religious  privacy ;  these  writings  are  indeed  rather  cat' 
cidatcd  to  eoetingtdsh  than  to  propagate  sttperntition!^* 

"Besides  those  predictions,  which  had  been  brought  to  Rome  from 
the  East  by  the  deputies  from  the  senate,  the  contents  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  were  no  secret  at  Rome.  An  intimate  alliance  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  and  the  numbers  of  tho 
latter  resident  at  Rome  were  very  considerable.  From  the  accounts 
preserved  so  long  after  by  Tacitus  and  Florus,  of  what  Pompey  saw 
m  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  particulars  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
which  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  in  writing  to  Lselius,  must  have  been 
well  known  at  Rome.  Under  the  patronage  of  Julius  C»sar,  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religious  rites,  with  all  the  privileges  of  theiir 
priesthood,  was  not  only  confirmed  to  them  by  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  but  they  were  exempted  also  from  taxes  on  their  Sabbatical 
year.  Hence,  and  from  the  public  recital  in  their  synagogues,  every 
Sabbath  day,  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  the  translation  of 
them  into  a  language  universally  read,  their  sacred  books  must  hard 
been  known  both  in  the  provinces  and  capitol  of  the  empire.  The 
singularities  in  tlieir  ritual,  customs  and  history,  with  which  their 

*See  Horsley's  Pis^rtation,  UpiAey*%  Observations^  and  Prideaux's  Cos* 
Aexion^ 
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IHrofdieciet  were  ioaepamUjri  blended,  could  not  fail  to  attract  86iBe 
uUention;  wliUetlleirongu^andeveaexi8teDcelMadistioct pej^^ 
all  looked  forward  to  od6  great  olject  of  conununicatioi^ — the  con^ 
ing  of  their  predicted  sovereign,  under  whom,  notwilhstanding  thetr 
present  misfiirtunes,  they  expected  a  restoiatioa,-  and  the  acquisUion 
of  unbounded  and  eternal  dominion. 

^All  this  fully  explains  .the  cause  of  that  general  eimectaliqii  wbieh 
now^existed  at  Bome  of  the  appearance  of  a  great  lung  who  should 
establish  universal  empire,  and  which  acccHrding  to  Tacitus,  w«s  be- 
lieved to  have  its  origin  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  By  pcotended 
prodigies,  and  in  various  ways,  much  use  was  made  of  this  exfiei^ta- 
tion,  and  difierent  applications  of  it  appeared,  according  to  the  ioterail 
or  wishes  of  those  who  made  them.^ — Hdldtuu^s  M^ideneet. 

mSIX^RT  OF  SOAfE  OF  Tl^  PRIMITIVE   MARTXRS  TO 

THE  TRUTH  OF  XDinUSTUNlTT. 

^^The  following  accounts  of  the  death  of  Polycan  at  Smyrna,  and 
of  the  persecuticm  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vienna  in  Fraaccii 
will  afiord  a  specimen  of  what  Q&ristians,  ia  the  next  age,  had  Is 
encounter  in  adhering  to  their  religion.  Polycarp,  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, was  one  c£-  the  Christian  writers  who  were  contempc»aries 
with  the  Apoatlfts,  who  was  himself  acquainted  with  the  Apostle  ^ohni 
and  hod  conversed  with  many-  who  had  seen  Chriedt.  lie  sufiered 
death  for  the  Christian  rahgion  in  the  year  167  or  166,  in  tho  reign 
of  \\\n  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  in  what  is  called 
the  fourth  persecution. 

"Sumc  time  after  the  death  of  Polycarp,  the  Christians  at  Smyrna 
sent  an  account  of  it  in  a  letter,  from  which  tlie  following  is  an  ex- 
tract, to  the  Christians  at  Philadelphia, Philomel ium,  anil  other  places:, 
who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  have  it  from  eye-witnesse?.  ^'The 
church  of  God  which  is  at  Smyrna,  to  the  church  at  Phiioniclium. 
and  to  all  the  congregations  of  the  holy  universal  church  in  every 
place,  the  mercy,  and  peace,  and  love  of  God  the  Father,  and  our 
Lorci  Jesus  Christ  be  multiplied.  We  hav^  written  to  you,  brethren, 
concerning  those  who  have  suffered  martyrdom,  and  particularly 
con-^erning  the  blessed  Polycarp,  who,  by  his  martyrdom,  as  it  were, 
sealed  up,  and  put  an  end  to  the  prosecution."  After  which,  says 
Eusebius,  "before  they  speak  of  Polycarp,  they  relate  the  suffering's 
,of  the  other  martyrs,  describing  their  constancy  under  the  torment)^ 
which  they  endured;  and  how  all  who  stood  round  them  were  aston- 
ished, seeing  thom  scourged  till  their  veins  and  arteries  were  laid 
hare^  and  even  their  entrails  became  visible ;  after  which  they  were 
laid  upon  the  shells  of  sea  fish,  and  upon  sharp  spikes^  fixed  in  the 
ground,  with  many  other  kinds  of  tortures:  In  the  end*. they  were 
cast  to  wild'beasts,  to  be  devoured  by  them.  They  are  particular 
in  the  account  of  the  generous  Germanicus,  who  being  corroborated 
by  the  divine  grace,  ovorcamft  the  fear  of  deatli  ioiplanted  in  tho 
nature  of  men.  For  when  the  proopnsul  advised  him  to  think  of  his 
yofith,  and  to  spare  himself,  and  not  throw  away  his  Vih  in  hi?? 
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Nourishing  age ;  he  was  not  at  all  move  J  thereby,  but,  as  they  say, 
he  enticed  and  stimulated  the  wild  beasts  to  a[>proach  him,  that  he 
might  be  the  sooner  dismissed  from  this  evil  world.  Presc!itly  after 
that  glorious  exit,  the  whole  multitude  cried  out,  "Away  with  the 
impious,  let  Polycarp  be  sought  for."  'J'hcre  followed  tlicn  a  great 
noise  and  tumult,  and  having  in  view  the  wild  beaift^a,  and  other 
tortures,  Quintus,  a  Phrygian,  was  intimidated  and  gave  way,  as  did 
also  some  others  with  him,  who.  without  a  ti'uly  religious  Ibar,  hiul 
rashly  presented  themselves  betore  the  tribunal. 

"When  the  admirable  Polycarp  heard  of  the  demand  made  for 
him,  he  was  not  at  all  disturbcii,  but  continued  to  be  in  a  iirm  and 
composed  temper  of  mind;  and  he  resolved  to  stay  in  the  city. — 
Nevertheless,  at  lengtli,  lie  so  far  complied  with  the  request  of  his 
friends,  as  to  retire  to  a  country  house  not  far  off,  where  he  abode 
ivith  a  small  company,  spending  the  time,  night  and  day,  in  continual 
prayer  to  God,  offori ng  up  supplications  for  the  peace  of  the  churches 
throughout  the  world,  which,  indeed,  was  his  constaut  usage. — Ju  a 
Bhort  time,  his  pursuers,  by  information  given  them,  were  led  to  the 
place  where  Polycarp)  was.  Coming  thither  in  the  evening,  they 
found  him  resting  in  an  upper  room,  whence  it  was  not  ditiicult  for 
him  to  remove  to  another  house;  but  he  would  not,  saying  "the  will 
of  the  Lord  be  dono.*^  lie  then  went  down  to  the  men,  and  talked 
to  them  in  a  free  and  cheerful  manner,  and  ordered  meat  to  be  set 
hefore  them,  begging  that  they  would  allow  him  the  space  of  one 
liour^  in  which  he  might  pray  without  disturbance.  Prayer  being 
ended,  they  set  him  upon  an  ass,  to  carry  him  into  the  city.  As  tliey 
were  going,  he  was  met  by  Herod  the  Irenarch,  and  bis  father  Nice- 
tas,  who  took  him  up  into  tlieir  chariot.  As  ihey  sat  together,  they 
endeavored  to  persuade  him,  saying,  "What  harm  is  it  to  say  Loixi 
Oiesar,  and  to  sacrifice,  and  so  to  be  safe?"  At  first,  he  made  no  an- 
swer, but  when  they  were  importunate,  he  said,  "I  will  never  do  what 
you  advise."  They  then  began  to  reproach  him,  and  they  tJirust 
him  out  of  the  chariot  so  hastily,  that,  in  getting  down,  his  leg  was 
bruised;  but  he  got  Op,  and  went  on  clieerfully,  as  if  he  had  suffered 
lio  harm,  till  he  came  to  the  stadium. 

"When  be  was  brought  before  the  tribunal,  there  >vas  a  great  shoot 
of  the  multitude.  As  he  cnme  near,  the  proconsul  asked  him  if  he 
was  Polycarp.  Upon  his  confessing  that  he  was,  he  endeavored  to 
persuade  him  to  deny  Christ;  and  saying,  "Reverence  thy  age,"  and 
other  like  things  customary  with  them;  "Sweur  by  the  fortune  of 
Caesar — repent — say.  Away  with  the  impious."  The  governor  still 
urging  him,  and  saying,  "Swear,  and  I  will  dismiss  tboe;  reproacii 
Christ."  Polycarp  then  answered:  "Fourscore  nnd  six  years  have 
I  served  him,  and  he  has  never  done  me  any  injui-y.  How  can  1 
^blaspheme  my  King  and  my  Saviour?"  The  governor  was  ptill  urg- 
ent, saying,  "Swear  by  the  fortunes  of  Caesar."  Whereupon  Polycarp 
answered,  "How  can  you  desire  this  of  me,  as  if  you  did  not  knew 
who  I  am.  Here  me  then  openly  professing  I  am. a  Christian.  And 
if  you  have  ^  .mind  to  know  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  apj>oint  ir*© 
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fee  which  bums  for  nn  hour,  and  then  is  extinguiahed ;  bnt  yon  ara 
ignorant  of  the  ftre  of  ihe  future  judgment  and  everlasting  punishmefil 
reserved  for  ihe  wicked.  But  why  do  you  dttlav  1  Appoint  which 
>T,o  pleue." 

'    "The  proconsul  then  sent  the  crier  to  make  proctamation  thrice  in    . 
tlie  niidsi  of  ilie  stadium,   "PiJlycnrp  hoB  confessed  hiniself  to  be  a 
Christian,"     That  proclamation  bovine  l<een  made  by  the  crier,  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  Gentiles  and  Jews  inhabiting  Smyrna,  with 
(hrious  rage,  and  in  a  loud  voice  cried  out,   '-This  is  the  tcarher  of 
Asia,  the  father  of  the  Christianii,  the  destroyer  of  our  gods,  who 
teacfaeth  all  men  not  to  sacrifice  nor  to  worship  them."     Having 
uJIcrod  these  wordw,  they  cried  out  and  requested  Philip  the  Asiarch 
to  let  the  lion  upon  Polytarp.     He  said  he  could  not  do  that,  because    . 
the  amphithontricaJ  nhows  of  wild  beitsle  were  over.     They  then    . 
feried  out,  with  one  consent,  thai  Polyearp  should  be  bnrnt  alive; 
which  was  no  sooner  said  than  done;  ail  immediately  joining  togeth- 
'«r  in  bringing  wood,  and  dried  branches  of  trees,  from  the  shops  and 
%e  baths.     The  Jews,  also,  according  to  their  custom,  assisting  with 
the  greateai  fonraitlnew. 

"Now  all  things  beuig  prepared  and  put  in  order  for  the  pile,  whea 
ihey  wereabout  taDBilbimtp  theatake,lie8aid,  "I^tmebeaalam. 
He  that  enables  ma  to  bear  the  fire,  will  enable  me  atao  to  remain 
unmoved  within  Ihe  pile,  without  your  &Btening  me  wiib  nails."— - 
They  therafoiedid  notnail  him,  but  only  bound  him.  He  then  ofibred 
up  a  prayor  to  God,  which  be  concluded,  taying  aloud,  Amen.  Htm 
toe  <fficera  who  bad  the  chaige  of  it  kindled  the  fire.  ^tPolycaipVi 
body  notbeinemaoonciHUunied  ae  expected,  tbe  people  desired  tluit 
the  emfector  Mould  be  called  for,  and  run  him  thruigh  with  a  bvot^. 
The  tiuthful  were  ikiw  very  desirous  to  have  his  Ixtdy  delivered  fa 
them;  but  acnne  there  were  whomovedNicetasj&ther  to  Hmod,taffii 
to  the  govenKtf  to  prevent  his  giving  the  bod^  to  the  believers,  lest,  as 
they  said,  they  atKuild  leave  him  uial  was  crucified  to  wondiip  this 
man.  This  they  said  at  the  suggeatiiHt  of  the  Jews,  who  also  Hjli. 
gently  watched  us  that  we  might  not  carry  off  the  body;  little  cob- 
siderinA  that  we  can  never  forsake  Christ,  who  has  sufiered  tw  the 
sake  of  all  men.  Him  we  worship  as  the  Son  of  God.  The  mar^rrs 
we  love  as  the  disciples  sod  imitators  of  the  Lord^  The  centurico, 
tiierefore,  perceiving  the  perversenees  of  the  Jews,  caused  the  body 
to  be  broi^iht  fofth,  and  burnt  it.  We  then  gathm«d  up  bis  bonn, 
and  depoeited  them  in  a  proper  place."  ' 

"The  persecution  of  the  churches  at  Lyons  and  Vienna' look  place 
aieo  under  Marcus  Antmuniifl,  in  the  year  177.    "b  wna  Ihe  seven' 
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teenth  year,*'  says  Euscbius,  '*of  the  Emperor  AatoninuB,  in  which 
time  the  persecution  against  ud  raged  with  great  violence  in  several 
parts  of  the  world,  through  the  enmity  of  the  ))cople  in  the  cities. — 
What  vast  multitudes  of  martyrs  there  were  throughout  the  whole 
empire,  may  he  concluded  from  what  happened  in  one  nation,  which 
also  have  been  committed  to  writing,  that  they  ntay  be  delivered  to 
others,  and  may  be  always  remembered.  The  whole  history  of  these 
things  has  been  inserted  in  our  work  of  the  collection  of  martyrs^  pf 
which  I  here  select  a  part. 

"The  country  in  which  these  things  happened,  of  which  I^m  now 
speaking,  is  Gaul,  in  which  arc  t%vo  great  and  famous  cities,  Lyons 
and  Vienna,  both  washed  by  the  river  Rhine,  which  traverseth  that 
country  with  a  rapid  stream.  These  famous  churches  sent  in  writing 
an  account  of  their  martyrs  to  the  churches  in  Asia  and  Phrygia. — 
I  shall  insert  their  own  words :  <<The  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  dwelling 
in  Vienna  and  Lyons,  to  the  brethren  in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  who  have 
the  same  faith  and  hope  of  redemption  with  us,  peace  and  grace,  and 
fflory  from  God  the  Father,  and  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.^^  Afler  a 
lew  things  said  in  the  way  of  preface,  they  begin  the  narrative  in 
these  words :  <^The  greatness  of  the  alBiction  in  these  places,  and 
the  excessive  rago  of  the  people  against  the  saints,  and  what  the 
blessed  martyrs  have  endured,  wo  are  not  able  to  describe  in  words, 
nor  put  down  in  writing;  for  the  enemy  at  the  very  first  invaded  us 
with  the  greatest  violence,  showing  fiom  the  beginning  what  sore 
evils  we  were  to  expet*.t.  Every  thing  was  done  to  exercise  his  min- 
isters, and  to  train  them  to  the  practice  of  the  utmost  cruelty  against 
the  servants  of  God.  We  were  not  only  excluded  from  houses,  (of 
friends,  as  it  seems,)  <%nd  from  the  batlis  and  markets,  but  we  were 
forbidden  to  appear  in  any  place  whatever.  However,  the  grace  of 
God  fouffht  for  us  against  the  enemy ;  delivering  such  as  were  weak, 
and  settmg  up  the  pillars,  which  were  firm  and  stable,  and  able,  by 
their  patience  and  fortitude,  to  withstand  all  the  force  of  the  enemy. — 
They  therefore  came  to  a  near  combat  with  him,  undergoing  all  man- 
ner of  reproach  and  suffering.  Accounting  the  greatest  afflictions  to 
be  small,  they  hastened  to  Christ;  thus  showing,  in  fact,  that  the 
su^rings-of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us,  Rom.  viii.  18.  First  then,  they 
courageously  endured  the  insults  of  the  multitude  gathered  together 
about  them  in  crowds,  their  shouts  and  blows,  and  draggings  about, 
pillaging  their  goods,  throwing  of  stones,  confinement  to  their  dwel- 
lings, and  all  such  things  as  an  enraged  multitude  is  wont  to  practise 
against  adversaries  and  enemies.  Then,  being  brought  into  the 
market  by  the  tribune  and  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  city,  they 
were  examined  before  all  the  people;  and,  having  made  their  con- 
fession, they  were  shut  up  in  prison  till  the  arrival  of  the  president. 

"Afterwards,  when  they  were  brought  before  the  president,  who 
exercised  all  manner  of  cruelty  against  us,  Vetius  Epagathus,  one  of 
the  brethren,  full  of  love  towards  God  and  his  neighbour,  whose 
course  of  life  also  was  so  perfect,  that,  though  a  young  man,  he  might 
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<lf'>i;rvc  the  cliarncici'  of  rild  Zacharias,  Luke  i.  6,  that  be  walked  in 
all  uio  <!oriiinaiuliiit*ritfl  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless,  and 
v.:\s  unwfaried  in  the  iierfurmunceofail  good  offices  to  his  neighbor, 
ivtiii:  It; It  of  zoal  for  God,  and  fcn'ent  in  spirit,  Horn.  xii.  xi;  he  being 
-.-u«!4i  iui  <iiic>  was  not  able  to  bear  t]icsc  so  unjustly  proceedings 
}i^;iiii5i  ll^:  but  being  moved  with  indignal ion,  requested  that  be 
iiii^fht  be  allowed  to  make  a  defence  in  behalf  of  the  brethren,  and 
i^how  that  nothing  impious  and  irreligious  was  done  by  us.  But  they 
wlio  were  near  the  tribunal  cried  out  against  him,  (for  he  was  a  per- 
son well  known.)  and  the  president  refused  to  grant  his  request, 
thou'rii  so  reasonable,  and  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  Christian.— 
lie,  unsw'orin^  with  a  loud  voice  tliat  he  was  a  Christian,  was  put  into 
the  numlicr  of  the  martyrs,  and  was  called  the  advocate  of  the  Chris* 
T.iaiis.  And  indeed  he  had  within  him  the  Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  a  greater  measure  than  Zacharias,  Luke  i.  67,  which  he  also 
nhowcd  by  the  abundance  of  his  love,  being  willing  to  lay  down  his 
fiwn  life  in  defence  of  the  brethren,  1  John  iii.  16.  For  he  was  and 
IS  a  genuine  diriciplc  of  Christ,  following  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he 
ffoeth.  Rev.  xiv.  4. 

<*At>er  this,  others  were  chosen  out,  and  they  proved  to  be  illustri- 
ous and  well -prepared  proto-martyrs,  who,  with  ail  alacrity  of  mind, 
accomplished  the  solemn  confession  of  martyrdom.  They  also  were 
man  I  test  who  were  unprepared,  and  unexercised,  and  still  weak,  and 
^n:  nr.lo  to  bear  the  shock  of  so  great  a  combat,  of  whom  about  ten 
III  nnrnlior  fc!)  away,  causing  in  us  groat  fjricf,  and  unreasonable 
lourorn,  inid  <iani[)in«r  tlie  alacrity  of  those  wlio  were  not  yet  apprc- 
'/••ijlod;  of  Nvlioni,  however,  it  mv.st  be  acknowledged,  that  they  kept 
'  )inp..iiv  with  tiie  innrUrs5,  and  did  not  forsake  them,  though  they 
uliirrul  c:on?ideiT.l)ly  in  nodoinfr.  At  that  time  we  were  all  in  great 
.oiist'^riTnMon.  heinir  unrertjun  about  the  event  of  this  confession;  not 
'Iri  lulin;.:  th«»  tornic-nls  that  niis^ht  be  inflicted  upon  us,  butapprehen- 
-ivoofiiu'  L<^Mo,  and  thit  some  niii;ht  fail  in  the  trial.  However, 
from  dav  to  day,  r-uch  wore  taken  up  as  were  worthy  to  supply  the 
;innbor  of  such  jis  had  ^onc  off,  so  tliat  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
!  .vo  rhiirrhoj-.  and  by  v.  horn  good  order  had  been  settled  among  us, 
•.vro  picliod  up  and  l)ro!i^ht  together.  Moreover,  some  Gentile  serv- 
.'.uls  of  our  people  wore  apprehended.  For  the  governor  had  given 
j;ul>lic  onl»;r.-  for  making  strict  inquiries  after  us.  They,  at  the 
iri^:'i;.'rtM  »ri  ufSsilan,  and  dreading  the  torments  which  they  saw  the 
•'.iuitii  suflor.  the  poMit^rs  nNo  exciting  thorn  to  it,  falsely  charged  us, 
with  having  the  suppoi-s  of  Tliyostes,  and  the  incestuous  mixtures  of 
Oodipuis,  and  other  such  like  things,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
nimtinn  nor  to  think  of,  nor  to  believe  that  they  were  ever  done 
air.0'12  men.  Those  stories  being  spread  abroad,  all  men  w*ore  in- 
censed ajrainstus;  insoniiich  that  if  any  there  wore  who  bctore  had 
boon  civil  tons  upon  account  of  aflm  it  y  or  friendship,  they  were  then 
much  oflonded,  and  exolaiined  against  us.  And  then  was  fuifi'.'ed 
what  tho  Lord  had  said,  John  xvi.  2,  "That  the  time  would  c«;me 
wlien  every  one  who  killeth  you  will  think  tiiat  he  doth  God  service.'* 
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•'After  tliat  tfte  Iwly  martyrs  underwent  such  torments  as  arc  above 
all  description,  Satan  doing  hh  utmost  to  make  them  also  to  say  such 
impious  things,"  (or  to  contess  what  had  been  declared  by  the  heathen 
servants),  "but  the  utmost  excess  of  rjige  of  tlie  multitude,  and  of  the 
president,  and  of  the  soldiers,  fell  upon  Sanctus,  deacon  at  Vienna,* 
and  upon  Manturus,  newly  ba))tized  indeed,  yet  a  most  valiant  cham- 
pion; and  upon  Attains,  a  unlive  of  Pergamos,  who  always  was  a 
pillar  and  supporter  of  the  churches  here;  and  upon  Blandina,  by 
whom  Christ  showed  that  those  things  which  among  men  seemed 
mean,  base,  and  coutomptible.  are  by  God  acccounted  worthy  of 
great  honor  for  their  love  toward  him,  which  is  evidently  manifested 
in  great  power,  and  not  in  appearance  only  boasted  of." — It  was  a 
refreshment  and  ease  to  her,  and  an  abatement  of  the  torments  in- 
flicted upon  her,  to  say,  "I  am  a  Christian,  nor  is  there  any  wicked- 
ness practised  among  us." 

"Pothinus,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  administratiojp  of  the . 
episcopal  office  at  Lyons,  being  more  than  ninety  years  of  age,  and 
very  weak  in  body,  and  scarcely  breathing  by  reason  of  his  bodily 
infirmity,  but  strengtliened  in  mind  with  a  desire  of  the  martyrdom 
now  in  view,  even  he  also  was  dragged  to  the  tribunal.  His  body 
was  worn  out  by  age  and  distemper,  but  his  soul  yet  remained  in 
him,  that  by  it  Chnst  might  triumph.  He  being  brought  before  the 
tribunal  by  the  soldiers,  the  city  magistrate  also  attending,  and  the 
multitude  hooting  him  along  with  loud  shouts,  as  if  he  had  been 
Christ  himself,  exhibiting  a  good  testimony.  Being  asked  by  the 
president,  "Who  was  the  God  of  the  Christians?  he  answered,  ^'If 
you  are  worthy,  you  shall  know."  After  that  he  was  dragged  about 
in  an  inhuman  manner,  and  received  many  blows,  they  who  were 
near  striking  him  with  their  hands  and  their  feet,  without  any  re- 
spect to  his  age ;  they  who  stood  farther  off  threw  at  him  whatever 
came  to  hand,  every  one  thinking  himself  guilty  of  an  ofience  against 
religion  if  they  did  not  ofier  him  some  abuse,  for  hereby  they  thought 
they  should  avenge  their  gods.  And  when  there  was  scarcely  any 
breath  lefl  in  him,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  after  two  days  ho 
expired. 

"Maturus,  then,  and  Tanctus,  and  Blandina,  and  Attalus,  were 
brought  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  to  be  a  public  specta- 
cle to  the  inhumanity  of  the  Gentiles;  a  day  for  combat  of  wild 
beasts  having  been  purposely  granted  upon  our  account.  And  Ma- 
turus  and  Sanctus  did  again  undergo  all  serts  of  torments  in  the 
amphitheatre,  as  if  they  had  before  suffered  nothing  at  all.  Or 
rather  having  already  overcome  the  adversary  in  many  encounters, 
and  being  now  to  contend  for  the  crown  itself,  they  again  endured 
in  the  way  to  it  the  accustomsd  blows  of  the  place,  and  the  tearinffs 
of  the  wild  beasts,  and  whatever  else  the  mad  multitude  from  all 
sides  called  for  and  demanded;  and,  after  all  these  things,  the  iron 
chair  upon  which  when  their  bodies  were  broiled,  they  yielded  the 
offensive  smell  of  burnt  flesh.  Nor  were  they  yet  satisfied,  but  were 
still  more  enraged,  being  earnestly  desirous  U>  overcome  the  patience 
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of  iho  siifibrcrs.  However,  they  could  get  nothing  from  Sanctus  more 
than  the  coaf^*<3ion  which  he  had  made  at  the  first.  These  two,  there- 
Ibre,  (Marturiis  and  Sanctus)  having  undergone  a  severe  combat, 
their  life  luiviug  continued  a  long  while,  they  were  at  last  slain,  hav- 
ing been  made  tliroughout  that  day  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  instead 
of  all  that  variety  which  is  usually  exhibited  in  the  combats  of  gla- 
diators, (1  Cor.  iv.  0.)  But  Blandinn,  adcr  she  had  been  scourged, 
aAcr  she  had  been  exposed  to  wild  beasts,  and  afler  the  iron  chair, 
she  was  enclosed  in  a  net,  and  thrown  to  a  bull;  having  been  tossed 
by  the  beast,  she  also  was  run  through  with  a  sword. 

<*Now  Attalus  was  earnestly  called  for  by  the  multitude,  for  indeed 
he  was  an  eminent  person,  and,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  his 
conscience,  came  forth  as  a  champion  prepared  for  the  combat;  for 
he  was  well  exercised  in  the  Christian  discipline,  and  was  always  a 
witness  of  the  truth  among  us.  He  was  led  round  this  amphitheatre, 
with  a  Lvird  carried  before  him,  upon  which  was  inscribed  in  the 
Roman  tongue,  "This  is  Attalus  the  Christian,^^  the  people  all  the 
\\i)ile  expressing  great  indignation  against  him.  The  president,  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  a  Roman,  commanded  him  to  be  taken  away, 
and  to  be  carried  to  the  rest  who  were  in  prison,  concerning  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Cesar,  and  was  in  expectation  of  an  answer.  The 
Toscript  of  Cesar  was,  that  they  who  confessed  Christ  should  be  put 
to  death;  but  that,  if  any  denied  themselves  to  be  Christians,  they 
1  flight  be  set  at  liberty. 

•'Thn  public  assembly  of  this  place  being  now  begim,  at  which 
■  horo  is  a  vast  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts,  the  president  order- 
«'dthe  bl<!sscd  martyrs  to  be  brought  before  the  tribunnl  exposing 
Mioiii  a5;  a  public  sliow  to  the  multitude.  Having  again  interrogated 
Tiiom,  as  many  as  he  found  to  be  Roman  citizens,  he  ordered  to  eb 
bf'headed;  the  rest  to  be  sent  to  the  wild  beasts.  But  Christ  was 
jreatly  glorified  in  those  who  before  had  denied  the  faith,  but  now, 
«'ontrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  Gentiles,  confessed  themselves  to 
;»c  Christians.  They  were  interrogated  apart,  as  being  now  to  b6 
^lismisscd,  and  set  at  liberty;  but  making  confession,  they  were  added 
'o  the  number  of  the  martyrs.  Attalus,  when  he  was  set  in  the  iron 
':iiair,  and  was  scorched  all  over,  and  an  offensive  smell  of  burnt  flesh 


iiess  whatever."     Being  asked  what  is  the  name  of  God  I  he  answered, 
•*CfKl  has  not  a  name  as  men  have." 


they 

sumed  by  the  fire,  partly  torn,  and  partly  burnt,  and  the  heads  of  the 
rest,  with  tlie  trunks  of  their  bodies;  all  these  they  kept  unburied, 
with  a  guard  of  soldiers  for  many  days.  Some  were  filled  with  in- 
r.lit,niHlion,  and  gnashod  with  their  teeth  at  the  dead,  as  if  desirous 
io  ;;o  faitacr  rcvengoJ  upon  them.     Some  insulted  over  them,  and 
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derided  them,  at  the  same  time  extolling  their  idols,  and  attributing 
to  them  tlie  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  martyrs. — 
Some  who  were  more  mild,  and  seemed  in  some  measure  to  sympa- 
thise with  us,  nevertheless  upbraided  us,  saying,  "Where  is  their 
God,  and  of  what  benefit  has  their  religion  been  to  them,  which  they 
have  preferred  above  their  lives  ?''  In  the  mean  time,  we  were  greatly 
concerned  that  we  could  not  bury  the  bodies  in  the  earth,  for  neither 
did  the  darkness  of  the  night  afford  us  any  assistance,  nor  would 
money  persuade,  nor  entreaties  prevail;  but  they  continued  to  watch 
the  bodies  very  carefully,  as  if  some  great  matter  were  to  be  gained 
by  their  not  being  buried.  The  bodies,  therefore,  of  the  martyrs 
having  undergone  all  manner  of  ignominy,  and  having  lain  exposed  to 
the  air  six  days,  were  burnt,  and  having  been  reduced  to  ashes  by 
these  impious  men,  were  by  them  thrown  into  the  river  Rhone,  which 
runs  hard  by,  that  no  remains  of  them  might  be  any  longer  visible  on 
this  earth.  Thus  they  acted  as  if  they  could  be  too  hard  for  God,  and 
prevent  their  reviviscence,  or,  as  themselves  said,  that  they  might  have 
no  hope  of  a  resurrection,  trusting  to  which  they  have  brought  in  among 
us  a  strange  and  new  religion,  and  despising  the  heaviest  sufferings, 
are  ready  to  meet  death  with  cheerfulness.  Let  us  now  see  whether 
they  will  rise  again,  and  whether  their  God  is  able  to  help  them,  and 
tD  deliver  them  out  of  our  hands.'' 

"The  above  persecutions,  it  will  be  observed,  happened  under 
Marcus  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Roman  em[)eror3.  His  rescript  was,  that  thty  who  confessed  Christ 
should  he  put  to  death,  but  that  if  any  denied  themselves  to  be  chris- 
tians, they  might  be  set  at  liberty.  By  tlie  edict  of  Trajan,  such  chris- 
tians as  were  brought  before  a  governors  tribunal,  and  were  convicted, 
were  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  sought  for.  But  the 
President  at  Lyons  issued  public  orders  that  strict  searches  should  be 
made  for  them.  Attains  was  a  Roman  citizen,  and  should  have  been 
beheaded;  but,  being  a  christian,  this  privilege  was  not  allowed.  The 
multitude  demanded  that  he  should  be  tortured,  and  thrown  to  wild 
beasts ;  and  the  President  granted  their  request,  relying  undoubtedly 
upon  impunity,  though  he  acted  contrary  to  law.  Such  was  the  con* 
dition  of  christians  at  that  time. 

.  "We  have  here  a  melancholy  exhibition  of  "the  persecuting  spirit 
of  Pagans,''  and  are  reminded  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  declaration,  that, 
enduring  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  Marcus  despised  the  christians 
as  a  philosopher,  and  punished  them  as  a  sovereign."  And  we  are 
again  brought  to  recollect  Mr.  Hume's  assertions  respecting  persecu-' 
tion,  which}  in  connexion  with  the  above  facts,  may  prove  a  useful 
tvaming  to  those  who  read  his  Essays,  and  convince  them  that  no 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  his  most  confident  assertions  when  tlie 
christian  religion  is  concerned.  "The  intolerance,"  he  says,  "of 
almost  all  religions  which  have  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  is  as 
semarklEible  as  the  contrary  principle  of  Polytheists?'*  And  again, 
<<The  tolerating  spirit  of  idolaters,  both  m  ancient  and  modem  tiineS|. 


'■  UTCryobVMnvl»aa;oaa«hoisdMleuteaBtniBBtutb»ii9riti&||f  ' 
of  hutoriaiu  w  tnTsDfln ." 

*tT!be(eiti(noDytadwtradidfai6go^  hy  ttMntuflbraniiathnt' 
eariy  ago,  h  n^  ralnaUb.  Imiei»i  now  ui  elder  in  dte  cfantch  at 
LvoM,  WM  in  hie  yoanget  dkVfl  wsqnunted  irtth  ndfcup^,  tiw  <!»'  > 
cipleoc  John  the  ApMtle;  uHlnduntn,  Bubbp  et  LyoM,  'wueMet^' 
wwireneus.  We  have  here,  tno,  a  prmif  of  ihegreai  progreaa  of  [bs^ 
chriatian  religion  in  a  short  time.  The  number  of  Christiana  wt'^ 
LjMiB  and  Vieona  must  have  been  very  considerable.  There  w4»ph 
''  ■  them  men  of  tlislinction  fur  knowledge  and  uni]orBtaading.'4 
Eend  several  others,  were  R^man  citizens.  '*' 

itimouy  of  the  first  chri^liitne  is  ihe  mare  valuable, 
en  of  nil  ranks  in  society,  and  of  all  the  different  counlrii 
%ich  they  were  settled.    Il  h  the  teatimouy  of  men     ' 
ptidcdby  any  civil  authority  or  worldly  consideration  ii 
Iry  embraced,  but  by  the  force  of  truth  and  conviction  alone) 
1  who  bad  the  deeppst  concern  not  to  be  deceived. 
lyofcompulentjudges  of  the  evidence  by  which  they 
,  presented  to   them  in   feels  of  which  they  were  ey©-' 
'  ~n  which  they  could  not  be  mistaken.     It  is  testimony  "I 
.  _..    .  IB  from  the  most  enlightened  period  of  the  Roinan  eni*^ 

p^e(--4ram  a  multitude  nf  men  whose  integrity  is  acknowledged  I 
Wfliit  enemies,  and  from  among  whom  individuals  may  be*  selects 
equBJly  enlightened  wiih  any  of  their  coicmpornriea," 

JiaidMe'a  EvUemxa. 

ANTiQurry  of  the  world,  oonpormable  to  the 

MOSAIC  account. 

"To  prove  that  the  world  was  formed  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
'  Mosee  aeaigns  for  its  creation,  the  bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  ran- 
sacked, ana  all  the  aids  that  can  be  derived  from  modem  discoveriee 
resorted  to,  but  in  vain.  One  absurd  theory  has  been  exploded  after 
another,  and  no  progress  whatever  has  been  made  towards  the  detec- 
tion  of  any  mistake,  on  this  point,  in  the  sacred  writers. 

"In  the  Preface  to  an  "Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  dated 
1S15,  by  M.  Cuvierof  Paris,  whoia  styled  one  of  the  first  philoeophera 
of  the  age,  the  publisher  saj^,  "Although  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world  is  an  inspired  writing,  anfi  consequently  rests  on 
evidence  totally  independent  of  human  observation  and  experienee^- 
etill  it  is  interesting,  and  in  many  respects  important,  to  know  that  it 
Coincides  with  the  various  phenomena  observable  in  the  mineral 
kingdom.  The  structure  of  the  earth,  and  the  mode  of  dis^bution 
of  extraneous  fossils  or  petriftctions,  are  so  many  direct  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  the  scripture  account  of  the  formation  of  the  eaith; 
and  they  mi^t  be  used  as  proofs  of  its  author  having  been  inspired; 
because  the  mineralogicat  facts  discovered  by  modem  natumtists 
were  unknown  to  the  sacred  historian.  Even- the  perioda  of  time, 
the  six  days  of  the  Mosaic  description,  are  not  inctmsistent  with  oar 
theoriev  of  the  eertb."— "The  deluge,  one  of  the  graodeat  aatunl 
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pvents  flescribed  in  the  Bil>Io,  is  equally  confirmed,  with  regard  to 
its  extxint  and  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
various  phenomena  observed  on  and  near  the  earth's  surface.  The 
:ige  of  the  human  race,  also,  a  most  important  inquiry,  is  satisfacto- 
rily determined  by  an  tippeal  to  natural  appearances;  and  the  pre- 
tended great  antiquity  of  some  nations,  so  much  insisted  on  by  certain 
philosophers,  is  thereby  shown  to  be  entirely  unfounded." 

"On  the  other  hand,  how  little  pi  rvgress  has  yet  been  made  towards 
bringing  any  p-oo^  against  the  authenticity  of  the  writings  of  Moses, 
from  the  various  theories  of  tiie  earth  that  have  been  produced,  may 
be  learned  from  the  following  declaration  of  M.  Cuvier  himself.  "The 
present  period,  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  the  earth,  bears  some 
resemblance,"  he  observes,  "to  that  in  which  some  philosophers 
fought  that  the  heavens  were  formed  of  polished  stone,  and  that  the 
moon  was  no  larger  than  the  Peloponnesus."  From  this  representa- 
4ion,  we  may  learn  how  to  estimate  the  opinions  of  those,  who,  from 
their  partial  observations  and  fanciful  theories,  have  concluded  that^ 
lis  the  world  has  no  appearance  of  having  bad  a  beginning,  so  there 
is  no  probability  that  it  will  have  an  end. 

"The  following  is  an  extract  respecting  the  age  of  the  world,  from 
Watson's  Letters  to  Gibbon,  addressed,  he  says,  "to  a  set  of  men  who 
have  picked  up  in  their  travel?,  or  the  writings  of  the  Deists,  a  few 
flimsy  objections  against  Christianity." — "I  cannot  help,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "taking  notice  of  an  argument  by  which  some  philosophers 
have  of  late  endeavored  to  overturn  the  whole  svstem  of  revelation : 
and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  give  an  answer  to  their  objection,  as  it 
is  become  a  common  subject  of  philosophical  conversation,  especially 
among  those  who  have  visited  the  continent.  The  objection  tends  to 
invalidate,  as  is  supposed,  the  authority  of  Moses,  by  showing  that  the 
esu'th  is  much  oHer  than  it  can  be  proved  to  be  from  his  account  of 
the  creation,  and  the  scripture  chronology.  We  contend  that  six 
thousand  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  creation.  And  these  phi- 
losophers contend  that  they  have  indubitable  proof  of  the  earth's 
being  at  the  least  fourteen  thousand  years  old ;  and  they  complain 
that  Mioses  hangs  as  a  dead  weight  upon  them,  and  blunts  all  their 
zeal  for  inquiry. 

**The  Canon ico  Recupero,  who,  it  seems,  is  engaged  in  writing: 
the  history  of  Mount  Etna,  has  discovered  a  stratum  of  lava  which 
Howed  from  that  mountain,  according  to  his  opinion,  in  the  time  of 
the  second  Punic  War,  or  about  two  thousand  years  ago ;  this  stratum 
is  not  yet  covered  with  soil  Bufficicnt  for  the  production  of  either 
com  or  vines;  it  requires,  then,  says  the  Canon,  two  thousand  years 
at  least,  to  convert  a  stratum  of  lava  into  a  fertile  field.  In  sinking  a 
pit  near  Jaci,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Etna,  they  have  discovered 
evident  marks  of  seven  distinct  lavas,  one  under  the  other;  the  sur- 
faces of  which  are  parallel,  and  most  of  them  covered  with  a  thick 
bed  of  rich  earth;  now,  the  eruption  which  formed  the  lowest  of 
these  lavas,  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  reason,  nays  the  Canon,  from 
analogy,)  flowed  from  the  mountain  at  least  fourteen  thousand  year^ 
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ttW*V  To  this  it  is  replicH:  "In  the  first  plac«,  the  Caaon  has  not 
sati>rart'»rilv  estnblii&hed  hi«  main  fact,  that  the  lava  in  question  is 
tho  iilontical  lava  whirh  Di'idonis  Siciilus  mentions  to  havd  Howed 
lV«»m  Ktna  in  the  secoiitl  Cnrrhanjinian  war;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
it  iiiav  Imj  ol)ser\*C(!,  that  th<5  time  uece**ary  for  convertinpr  lavas  into 
fertile  fnjlds,  nrist  be  very  different,  orom-din*;  to  the  difierent  con- 
sisieiitMOd  of  the  lavas,  arid  their  different  sit-.iatiims,  with  respect  to 
elevation  or  depression,  to  their  being  exposed  to  winds,  mins,  and 
to  other  circumstances;  just  as  the  time  in  which  the  heaps  of  iron 


count  of  the  Canon  himself;  since  the  crevices  of  this  famous  stratum 
ore  really  full  of  rich  good  soil,  and  have  pretty  large  trees  growing 
in  them. 

<'B>it  if  all  this  should  be  thought  not  sufficient  to  remove  the 
objciMion,  I  will  produce  (he  Canon  an  analogy*  in  opposition  to  his 
arn'i);Ty^  and  which  is  grounded  on  more  certain  facts.  tAns.  and 
Vesuvius  resemble  each  other  in  the  causes  which  produce  their 
er<ii)tions,  and  in  the  natarc  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  time  necessary 
to  mellow  them  into  soil  lit  for  vegetation;  or  if  there  be  any  slight 
diflf^rcnce  in  this  respect,  it  is  probably  not  greater  than  what  sub- 
sists between  different  lavas  of  the  same  mountaiu.  This  being 
admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  deny,  the  Canon's  analogy  wiU 
prove  just  nothin*]^  nt  all,  if  we  can  produce  an  instance  of  seven 
dill  rt^nt  lavas,  (witli  iiitrirjacent  strata  of  vegetable  earth,)  which 
fl«\v*;d  from  Mount  Vosuvi'.i-;  within  the  space,  not  of  fourteen  thou- 
s:nul,  but  of  somewhat  less  than  seventoen  hundred  years:  for  then 
acLordiniX  to  our  analo;{V,  a  strjvtum  of  lava  mav  be  covered  with, 
voiiotable  soil  in  about  two  hundrod  and  fifty  years,  instead  of  re- 
f^uin!iff  two  thousand  for  the  purposcj.  The  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
whicli  d'.'stroyed  Ilerrulanoum  and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  stiil  mure 
f  irn  MIS  by  tin;  death  of  PJiuy,  recordtid  b\  his  ne|)hew  in  his  letter 
toTa»itus;  tliis  event  happened  in  the  year  70;  it  is  not  yet  then 
quite  seventetMi  hundred  years  since  Ilerculuneum  was  swallowed  up: 
but  we  arc  informed,  by  unquestionable*  authority,  that  "the  matter 
which  covers  the  ancient  town  of  Ilorculaneum  is  nt)t  the  produce  of 
one  eruption  only;  for  there  are  evident  marks  that  the  matter  of  six 
eruptions  has  taken  its  course  over  that  which  li(;s  immediately  above 
th(i  town,  and  wns  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  These  strata  are 
either  lava  or  bmnt  matter,  with  rcin*t  offload  soil  between  M#7n."  I 
will  not  add  another  wonl  on  this  subject,  except  that  the  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  w;is  not  much  out  in  his  advice  to  Canonico  Ilecupero,  to 
take  care  not  to  make  his  mountain  older  than  Moses;  though  it  would 
have  been  full  as  well  to  have  shut  his  mouth  with  a  reason,  as  to  have 
stopped  it  with  the  dread  of  an  ecck'siastical  cousure." 

'•In  ortl'T  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  revelation,  it  has  l)ccn  earnestly 
contended  that  the  human  ra.:o  is  not  descended  t\m\  one  |)air.  This, 
i{  it  could  be  [)roved,  would  contradict  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
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cfe&tion  of  man,  andk>f  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  and  the  declaratioa 
of  the  Apostle,  Uiat  ^Kjod  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  menj^ 
It  also  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  v'hole  account  of  the  entrance  of  sin 
and  death  through  the  first  progenitor  of  mankind,  and  would  equally 
invalidate  the  universality  of  the  commission  of  the  Apostles  to  pro- 
claim the  way  of  recovery  of  all  nations  through  the  righteousness 
of  the  second  Adam.  This  attempt,  however,  like  the  other  respect- 
ing the  age  of  the  world,  has  proved  abortive.  Nothing  that  has  been 
ol^rved  or  advanced  on  the  subject,  goes  at  all  to  establish  such  an 
opinion. 

^The  arguments  used  against  the  unity  of  the  human  race  have  all 
been  shown  to  be  unfounded,  and  many  of  them  ridiculous .  The  first 
and  chief  cause  of  its  variety  is  proved  by  an  appeal  to  facts 'in  every 
part  of  the  world,  to  be  cltmate;  by  which  is  meant,  not  so  much  the 
latitude  of  a  country  from  the  equator,  as  the  degree  of  heat  or  cold, 
that  depends  on  many  connected  circumstances.  The  nejct  is  the 
state  of  society,  which  greatly  augments  or  corrects  the  influence  of 
climate,  and  is  itself  the  independent  cause  of  many  conspicuous  dis- 
tinctions among  mankind.  These  causes,  it  has  been  shown,  may 
be  infinitely  varied  in  their  degree,  and  in  their  combinations  with 
other  principles;  and,  in  the  innumerable  migrations  of  mankind,  they 
are  modified  by  their  own  previous  effects  in  a  prior  climate,  and  a 
prior  state  of  society.  [See  Dr.  Smithes  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Variety  of  Ck)mple.\ion  and  Figure  in  the  Human  Species.] 

**There  is  a  colony  of  Jews  at  Cochin,  upon  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
who  are  now  as  black  as  the  other  Maiabarians,  who  are  hardly  a 
shade  lighter  than  the  people  of  Guinea,  Benin,  or  Angola. 

**In  opposition  to  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  earth  was  peopled,  both  at  the  beginning,  and 
afler  the  flood,  it  is  oflen  argued,  and,  by  writers  of  a  certain  clas«^ 
generally  taken  for  granted,  that  «in  the  earliest  periods  of  time, 
mankind,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  were  in  a  state  of  absolute 
savageism.*^ 

**Thi8  opinion  forms  the  bfisis  of  a  well  known  work,  called 
^^Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man."  To  what  is  there  advanced  o© 
the  above  subject,  an  answer,  soon  aflcr  its  publication,  appeared  \r^ 
**Two  Letters  on  the  Savage  State,"  to  which  no  reply  was  made. — 
In  the  course  of  these  letters,  the  following  propositions  are  illustrated 
by  a  great  number  of  particulars  collecte4  fVom  ancient  and  modem 
liistory. 

"The  more  populous  and  extensive  kingdoms  and  societies  were 
civilized  at  a  period  prior  to  the  records  of  history :  the  presumption 
therefore,  is,  that  these  were  civilized  from  the  beginning. 

"No  people  who  were  once  in  a  cultivated  state,  and,  in  process  of 
time,  degenerated  into  the  savage  or  barbarous  state,  have  ever  reco- 
vered their  pristine  condition,  without  foreign  aid.  This  furnishes  a 
presumptive  argument  that  man,  once  a  savage,  would  Lever  have 
raised  himself  from  that  hopeless  state. 
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<<Xone  of  the  nations  which  were  savages  or  barbnrians  at  the 
period  of  their  first  ap|jcarance  in  his^toiy,  have  ever  been  known  to 
move  one  step  forward  towanls  a  civilized  state,  till  impelled  by  some 
external  circumstance;  a  phenomenon  which  docs  not  seem  to  favor 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  human  species  towards  a  state  of  civili- 
zation. 

''There  appears  in  snvages  a  natural  and  rooted  aversion  to  a  civil- 
ized state.  This  furnishes  a  strong  presumption,  that,  by  the  efforts 
of  their  natural  genius  alone,  they  never  would  have  raised  themselves 
above  their  original  character. 

"The  most  judicious  and  the  most  enlightened  sages  of  antiquity 
entertained  the  most  exalted  notions  of  the  piety,  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
justice  of  the  primitive  men.  If  we  can  dejiend  upon  their  opinion, 
ihpTo  must  always  have  existed,  in  some  region  of  the  globe,  a  society 
of  civilized  people. 

"The  idea  of  a  state  of  universal  savageism  seems  to  have  sprung 
from  the  chimerical  cosmogonies  of  Mochus,  Democritus,  Epicurus. 
&.C.  These  cosmogonies,  nor  the  consequences  of  them,  were  ever 
admitted  by  the  wise  and  sober  sects  of  philosophers. 

"The  notion  of  &  golden  age  j  which  at  one  time  «nfDer«a%  prevail- 
rd.  is  inconsistent  with  the  universal  extent  of  the  empire  of  savage- 
ism. 

"There  seems  to  be  in  human  nature  an  innate  propensity  towards 
tiegoneraoy,  even  in  a  state  of  the  highest  improvement.  The  conse- 
quence is  obvious. 

"Civilization  and  improvements  of  every  kind  have  always  been 
oanied  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  large  and  populous  socie- 
ties. In  savages,  the  social  appetite  never  reaches  beyond  their  own 
sept  or  horde,  and  consequently  is  too  weak  and  too  confined  to  dis- 
pose* them  to  unite  into  large  communities;  and,  of  course,  had  all 
mankind  been  once  in  the  savage  state,  they  never  could  have  arrived 
at  nnv  considerable  degree  of  civilization. 

"In  the  earliest  ages,  all  over  the  globe,  we  meet  with  names  of 
persons,  places,  offices,  dignities,  alluding  to,  or  formed  from,  names, 
fjpithets,  attributes  of  the  Deity,  or,  at  least,  fi'om  the  objects  of  religi- 
ous worship.  This  appearance  indicates  a  devout  turn  of  mind,  and 
Consequently  a  state  of  things  greatly  superior  to  that  which  is  con- 
tended for  by  the  gentlemen  of  your  Lordship's  party." 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  letter,  the  following  challenge  is  given  on 
tlio  subject :  "Upon  tlie  whole,  I  am  persuaded  your  I^Tflship  would 
oblige  not  a  few  of  your  unlearned  readers,  as  well  as  myself,  would 
you  be  condescending  enough  to  point  out  some  oh^t.  state,  nation^  or 
Aot/V/y,  which  was  once  confessedly  composed  of  savages,  and  did 
actually,  without  foreign  assistance  of  any  kind,  by  the  gradual  ex- 
ertion of  its  internal  powers,  after  passing  successively  through  ail 
the  steps  and  stages  specified  in  your  Sketches,  at  length  arrive  at  a 
Btatp  of  comidete  liumanity  and  civilization." 

Haldanc*s  Evidcncee. 
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la  addition  to  the  argument  from  prophecy,  we  present  the  three 
following  prophecies,  yet  fulfil  ling: — 

NOAH'S  PROPHECY. 

<<We  have  already  considered  the  prophecy  of  Noah,  as  it  refeis  to 
the  M^siah ;  we  shajl  now  observe  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  ther 
sentence  pronounced  on  Canaan.  On  account  of  the  sin  of  which 
Ham,  his  second  son,  had  been  guilty,  Noah,  not  in  order  to  gratify 
any  feeling  of  resentment^  but  under  a  divine  impulse,  delivered  the 
following  prediction,  which  denounced  a  curse  upon  Canaan,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ham,  and  a  blessing  on  Shem  and  Japheth. 

•'And  he  said, 

"Cursed  be  Canaan  j 

•"A  servanjb  of  servants  shall  he  be  nnto  his  brethren. 

''And  he  said, 

"Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem ; 

"And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant. 

"God  shall  enlarge  Japheth ; 

"And  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ; 

^'And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant:" 

** Although  the  above  curse  was  not  pronounced  on  Ham  who  had 
been  personally  the  transgressor,  yet  it  was  a  heavy  punishment  on 
l^im  to  hear  of  the  evil  that  was  to  fall  on  his  posterity^  In  this  pari 
of  the  punishment,  Noah  also,  perhaps  on  account  of  his  own  improper 
conduct,  was  in  a  measure  involved,  in  being  employed  to  pronounce 
this  malediction  on  a  large  portion  of  his  own  descendants. 

<'The  curse  was  directed  particularly  against  the  line  of  Canaan, 
which  i[nust  have  tended  greatly  to  encourage  the  Israelites,  the  dc* 
scendants  of  ^hem,  when  sent  to  take  possession  of  that  land  which 
the  posterity  of  Canaan  inhabited ;  of  whom  those  that  were  not  de- 
stroyed, were  brought  into  bondage^  as  the  Gibeonites^  who  beca.mo 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  At  the  same  timoj  this  pun- 
ishment was  to  be  infhcted  in  perfect  conformity  |vith  justice.  The 
descendants  of  Canaan  were  to  suffer  for  their  own  sios^  by  wjiich 
they  jecognized  the  guilt  of  their  progenitqr.  The  Israelites  were 
uof4)ermitted  to  go  against  them  till  their  "iniquity  wa^  iull^*'  and 
till,  on  account  of  their  wickedness,  the  land,  in  the  emphatic  Ian 
guage  of  scripture,  "spewed  them  out;"  after  which  they  were  over- 
come by  the  descendant^  of  ^hem.  The  posterity  of  Canaan  in  Tyre 
and  Carthage,  were  subdued  by  the  descendants  of  Japheth. 

"The  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
confinetl  to  the  line  of  Canaan,  but  to  have  extended  to  the  other  qhi!- 
dren  of  Ham.  The  whole  continent  of  Africa  was  peq)led  principally 
by  the  children  of  Ham,  and  for  many  ages  the  better  parts  of  thc!.t 
country  lay  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  thenof  the  Saracens^ 
and  then  of  the  Turks,  £gypt  is  often  called  in  scripture  the  land  of. 
Ham,  and  for  many  years  it  was  a  great  and  flourishing  kingdom. 
But  it  was  subdued  by  the  Persians,  who  descended  from  Japheth, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  it  has'constantly  been  in  subjection  to  some 
/or  other  of  the  pg^teriti^  of  Shem  or  Japheth.    The  inbqijita^ts  of 

VOL,  ir.  ■  [25 
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AEriea  liavie  bee^Uugllit  «i^^  ^, 

of  hiirtorj,  even  to  the  pceMot  flme; '  Tlm^  bk  fjim  A$m..miKi$^^ 
Noah,  we  hate  a  wmauMM  y  eilitthii»»  ttttand  attbedaateaoeL^ 
•hove  itoOD  yeaw,  irhieh  ba  hma  K»ctdly4aWuM{liiifci  thiiy  ligba  » 
the  pfeaent  hoar.''  IMItaMf^  AtfMft. -^ 


— ».  :..»., 


<<Aiio«her  ieiiiailnIile]pe|Aiec7  V 
deaemdante.   When  Ilagar^  ifie  agnrant of Abwiham»  Jad  ft<»<fcie  fcae^ 
of  her  miatraaa,  «thekli^  cifkelditi^SomdiuBtiiitm^Ai^^ 
and  aaid  unto  her,  Eetam  unto-thr  miatreaa,  and  anhiit  <fcyi 
herhandB,    And  dye  angel  of  the  Lord  aaid  oBl6-hflari^I  #Ui 
Ay  aeed  exceedingly,  tiUt  it  fiSall  not  be  naaMvad'ftrrit       ^_ 
And  tfaeangd  of  &e  Lord  aaid  onto  her,  BehoH  thoiiattOatt^^idU, 
and  ahak  bear  a  aon,  and  ahali  call  hia  name  liihtwaelf.beeiuiaeH^ 
Lord  haa  faeaid  tfajr  affliction.    And  he  will  be  a  wO^aaati; /Upland 
will  be  againat  every  nianj  and  every  laan'thand  aajainat'li^e^ftjfa 
ahall  dwaki  inthe  preaence  of  all  Ma  hrefhern."-«^MkddIte.wlil» 
aed  hiai,attd  WiU  pajke  hittiiruitftcl,  and-^ 
Iv:  twdyaprineeaatadlhe^iMf^andtiHilm 
An  theae  ptrojpheciaa  reapeeiui|fthe  pcalarity  <tf  Iflhagfel  iMM  h^ 
mnaridtUy  verfflid.    tStfaholGrequently  jnentienA  die  AMM^ 
]|j^<^or  rqlen  of tribea;  and  Mdo,  qvioted ty  fiasoMtaa^iflMifA^ 
ander  Polyhiafor,  V  hmdii^  historiati,  tehrtea  that  tin^ve  wttuf  of 
Abraham  departing  into  Arabia,  divided  the  region  between  them, 
find  were  the  first  Icings  of  the  inhalntants ;  <*whence,*'  saya  he,  **even 
to  OUT  days,  the  Arabians  Iiave  twelve  kings  of  the  same  names  as  the 
first."    Ever  isinee,  the  people  have  been  governed  by  JMiylajcfaSy  and 
have  lived  in  tribes, 

"And  «I  will  make  him  a  great  nation.^  Tliis  is  again  and  again 
repeated.  The  Sara^ns,  "his  descendants,  made  rapid  and  extensive 
conquests,  atid  erected  one*  of  the' largest  empires  that  ever  was  in 
the  world,  ^And  he  will  be  a  wild  man.^  It  is  said  of  Ishmael, 
Genesis  xxi.  20,  that  ^^he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  ;^^  aad  his  sons  still 
inhabit  tlie  same  wilderness,  and  n^iny  of  them  neither  sow  nor  plant. 
f'And  he  became  an  archer."  Such  the  Arabs  have  been,  and  con- 
tinue to  this  day.  <<}Iis  hand  will  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  liand  against  him.''*  Ishmael  liv^  by  prey  &nd'Tapine>  in  the 
wilderness ;  and  his  posterity  have  all  along  infested  Arabia  and  the 
neighboring  countries  with  their  robberiee  and  incurs»»is.  They 
live  in  a  state  of  continual  war  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  are  both 
robbers  by  land,  arid  pirates  by  sea.  They  have  been  enemiee  to 
mankind,  and  the  rest  of  nuinkind  have  been  enemies  to  them,  and 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  ninde  to  extirpate  diem. 
Even  now,  as  well  as  formerly,  travellera  are  forced  to  go  with  arpi9, 
and*  in  caravanf,  or  large  companies,  and  to  keep  watch,  and  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  their  assaults,  as  they  go  about  in  troc^s,  aitid 
jOb  and  plunder  all  whom  they  can  by  any  means  subdue.  These 
^oiib^ries  they  al$o  justify,  <«by  alleging  the  hard  usage  ef  tbeir  firttor 
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lishtiilaeT^  who  being  turned  out  of.  doors  by  Abraham,  had  the  open 
plains  and  deserts  given  him  by  God  for  his  patrimony,  with  permis* 
sion  to  take  whatever  he  could  find  there.  And,  on  this  account,  they 
think  they  may  indemnify  themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  not  only 
on  the  posterity  of  Isanc,  but  also  on  all  besides." 

"And  he  shall  dwell'''  (tabernacle,  or  dwell  in  tents)  "in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brethren."  It  appears  that  they  dwelt  in  tents  in  the  wilder- 
ness 80  long  ago  as  in  Isaiah^s  and  Jeremiah^s  trme;  and  they  do  the 
same  at  this  day.  Their  hand  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them ;  and  yet  they  are  able  to  dwell  in  the  presence  jof 
.all  their  brethren.  This  has  l)een  fulfilled  both  in  t|^e  person  of  Ish- 
mael,  and  in  his  posterity.  As  for  Jshmael  himself,  the  sacred  histo- 
rian afterwards  relates,  (Gen.  xxv.  47,  48.)  that  "the  years  of  the  life 
of  Ishmael  were  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven  years,  and  he  died 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren.  Ilia  posterity  dwelt  likewise  in 
the  presence  of  all  their  brethren;  Abraham'^  sons  by  Keiurah;  tlip 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot ;  the  Israelites,  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Esau.  And  they  still  subsist  a  distinct 
people,  and  inhabit  the  country  of  their  progenitors,  notwithstanding 
the  perpetual  enmity  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  They 
have  from  first  to  last  maintained  tlieir  independence;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  most  powerful  efforts  for  their  destruction,  .they  still 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  their  brethren. 

"They  were  never  subjected  by  their  powerful  neighbors  the  Egyp- 
tians or  Assyrians,  nor  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  the  next  great 
conquerors  of  the  East.  Neither  he  nor  his  siiccessors  ever  reduced 
the  whole  body  of  the  Arabs  to  subjection.  They  conquered  some  of 
£he  exterior,  but  never  reached  the  interior  parts  of  the  countr}\ — 
Herodotus,  who  lived  nearest  to  these  times,  says  expressly,  that  the 
Arabs  were  never  reduced  by  the  Persians  to  the  condition  of  subjects, 
.but  were  considered  by  them  as  friends,  and  opened  to  them  a  passage 
into  Egypt,  which,  without  the  assistance  and  permission  of  the  Arabs, 
would  have  been  utterly  impracticable.  In  another  place,  he  says, 
that  while  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and  the  neighboring  countries, 
were  taxed,  the  Arabian  lerritories  continued  free  from  paying  any 
tribute. 

"Alexander  the  Groat  then  overturned  the  Persian  empire,  and 
conquered  A?ia.  He  was  preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Arab?, 
when  an  inflammatory  fever  cut  him  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
Alexander's  successors  attempted  to  subdue  them,  but  failed.  Diodo- 
rus  says,  that  "neither  the  Assyrians  formerly,  nor  the  kings  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  nor  vet  of  the- Macedonians,  were  able  to  subdue 
them;  nay,  though  they  led  many  and  great  forces  agauist  them,  yet 
they  could  not  accomplish  their  attempts." 

"The  Romans  then  ihvaded  the  East,  and  subdued  the  countries  ad- 
joining; but  were  never  able  to  reduce  Arabia  into  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province.  Pompey,  though  he  triumphed  over  three  parts  of 
the  world,  could  not  conquer  Arabia,  Elius  Gallus,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  penetrated  far  into  the  ^^'MfyiMNt^  ^^^  escaped  with  a 


■■■UtanMiadBrafbMfcrow.  TttjnlttAaoiiS'aBmvKmifAniiii, 
bqteoaMoererradtns  itaatiiriy.  Wfc«i  hebeBiBg^lbeaitT  oTtlM 
UagweoM,  bs  was  MaMratiy  npirind,  uA  at  leq;lh  ww  ftronl  to 
niM  Qio  flHttflf  via  ntiiw  wiib  mmAoc  iMo  liii  own  'ooWi>iBpii> 


Abmit  d^9  jrnn  Bftenmirii,  ibm-  fw^mat  Benttft  twiea  lOTfagaa 
the  mne  ntjr  with  •  bumwobi  kMvrV  ■<H  i^  <>■">  i£mtH»Tf  tagtaiai; 
Imt  be  tad  DO  bottar  ipecw  dwun  T^jui;  nnthor  did  uiy^  of  w 
fcHowiiig— pwBwpwfafl agaioMthew.  Tba' AnteMntiiMMMt flnli 
ineanioWuM  dipndalfciDi  in-  Bjris,  aad  odnr  Raoaa  jnofiliwi, 
vitb  oqoBl  UteoM  ud  inqnui^. 

"Sneh  «H  tfto  Mala  Utd  eondilion  of  the  Arabs  to  the  time  of  Mn- 
bomatfiriio  hid  tbe  fimaditions  of  a  mighty  cnrpirc;  and  tlien,  for 
■erenlcentoiieiidMrrmnbeltor  known  among  the  Eiiropenn  nations 

SlboMBW  of  8M»wil«,'"tt»a  Araceniof  Plinv,  and  the  Hogarenea 
^eriptare.    Ilkeir  coiri)oA«s  were  amazioaly  rapid.     In  a  few 

.  jfmamt  9al»em»tintma  ittOre  countries,  and  subdued  mare  people, 
fhaa;tte  Ko(B4B*did  inoetanU  centuriea.  They  were  then  not  only 
iadeftadoBt  tbuMtetm,  bnt  CKiBtera  of  the  moet  considerable  parts  of 
tbeworid.  Afteflfanron^n  vrasdissalved,  and  they  were  reduced 
wWiia  Ita  KniU  flf  dtoir  oattte  country,  they  still  maintained  their 

'  libel t^  agaiost  Ae  VMan^  Ibimalucs,  TLirk?,:ind  all  foreign  enemies 
wbatOTflr.:  'Wuimt^'cOll4npItd  Asia,  they  ivere  still  ui)c<tnqiiered, 
and  atill  cootiBiiid  d^  ioeatiinn-i,  nni  preyed  oji  all.  The  Turks 
I1KVG  DOW,  thr  MVenl  centuries,  been  miBt^rs  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries; hut  they  have  been  so  little  ahle  to  restrain  the  depredations  of 
the  Araba,  lliat  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  them  a  sort  of  anaud 
tribnfe. 

"Thus  hna  this  single  nation  stood  out  agaioat  the  enmity  ot  the 
whde  tVorid  for  near  4000  years  together.  The  great  empires  around 
them  have  at)  in  their  tama  fellen  to  rain,  whila  they  have  emtiaued 
the  same  from  the  banning.  This,  in  the  commoa  course  of  hunwn' 
afiairs,  was  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  These  are  the  tmly 
people,  hesidea  the  Jews,  who  have  subsisted  as  a  distinct  people 
fivm  the  lieginning.  They,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  boast  of  their  descent 
from  Abr^ami  ffom  vhifm  also  they  profhsa  to  have  derif  ed  circllII^ 
dsion." 

THE  JEWS. 
"The  kingilom  ofbrael  was  separated  f^jpin  all  other  nattoaa,  in 
order  thai,  ^irou^h  It,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  was  to  be  uni- 
versal, might  b«  introduced.  In  consiequence  of  this  separation,  tl|B 
Jews  eQJoyed  uncommon  privileges;  but,  as  tliey  abused  these  pnW- 
Icjies,  their  punishment  has  been  as  signal  a-s  theirexaltation.  Throu^- 
o<i(  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  from  the  time  wben 
they  were  separated  as  a  natian,  .there  is  a  remarkable  aeries  of  pro- 
phecies concerning;  them,  to  which  an  important  addition  was  after- 
Mfirds  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus  himself.  To  some  of  these  propheciea 
we  sinll  now  advert,  especially  such  as  were  delivered  by  Hoees. 


i 
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**In  the  30th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  Moses  says  to  Israel,  *If  thine 
heart  turn  away  so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear,  but  shalt  be  drawn  away, 
and  worship  other  gods  and  serve  them,  I  denounce^nto  you  this  day 
that  you  shall  s'lrely  perish,  and  that  you  shall  not  prolong  your  days 
upon  the  land  whither  thcu  passest  over  Jordan  to  possess  it.'  In  the 
28th  chtipter  of  the  same  book,  a  full  detail  is  given  of  the  calamities 
that  would  overtake  them  if  they  should  be  disobedient.  These  pre- 
dictions were  all  fulfilled,  though  not  at  once.  Different  enemies  were 
brought  ajifainst  them,  and  they  sustained  several  sieges,  all  pointed" 
out  in  various  predictions,  which  weie  ultimately  and  fully  accom- 
plished in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  when  *wrath 
came  upon  them  tolhe  uttermost,'  and  in  their  final  and  grand  disper- 
sion. 

"We  find  it  foretold,  that  an  enemy  was  to  be  brought  against 
them  for  their  punishment.  Deut.  xxxviii.  49.  "The  Lord  shall 
bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth,  as 
the  EAGLE  flieth;  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  understand.'' 
Again,  "Lo  I  will  bring  a  nation  upon  you  from  far,  O  house  of  Is- 
rael, saith  the  Lord.  It  is  a  mighty  nation;  it  is  an  ancient  nation; 
a  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not,  neither  understandest 
what  they  say." — A  nation  of  fierce  countenance,  which  shall  not 
regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  show  favor  to  the  young." — And 
he  shall  besiege  thee  in  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls 
come  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  the  land."  Thus^ 
the  Romans,  whose  significant  standard  was  an  eagle  were  brought 
against  them. 

"In  the  siege,  they  were  to  suffer  much,  especially  from  famine. 
The  man's  "eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his  his  brother,  and  toward  the 
wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward  his  children;  because  he  hath  nothing 
left  him  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies 
shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates;  and  in  like  manner,  the  woman'* 
^'eye  shall  be  evil  tov/ards  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  toward 
her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter."^ 

"It  was  expressly  foretold,  that  not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  wo- 
men, should  eat  their  own  children.  "Yc  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  youlr 
sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your  daughters  shall  ye  eat." — "And  thou  shalt 
eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  thy  daugh- 
ters." And  more  particularly,  "The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among 
you,  who  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground,  for  delicateness  and  tenderness, — ^she  shall  eat  her  children, 
for  want  of  all  things,  secretly  in  the  siege  and  straitness  wherewith 
thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates."  This  was  fulfilled 
about  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses  among  the  Israelites, 
when  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  King  of  Syria,  and  two  women 
agreed  together,  the  one  to  give  up  her  son  to  be  boiled  and  eaten  to- 
day, and  the  other  to  deliver  up  her  son  to  be  dressed  and  eaten  to- 
morrow: and  one  of  them  was  eaten  accordingly.  It  was  fulfilled 
again,  about  nine  hundred  years  after  the  tinle  of  Moses  among  the 
Jew^yin  the  siege  of  Jerusalem^. before  the  Babylonish  captivity. — 
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J<^j3ii:lh  IwwaiU  Ibi^  iti  hia  I/imentaiions :  "The  hands  of  the  uiiiful 
H-TKinribava  »'Kl(leii  limit ,(!W(i  children;  lljey  were  their  me;iE  m  Iho 
d<^!nictioa  I'f  iliu  duughler  of  my  people."  Anil  apua  it  wna  Tiil- 
tiilcd,  aboul  fificcn  hunJrcd  years  after  the  time  oflVlijBep,  in  the  last 
eiegeof  Jerumlomby  Tiliis,  And  we  read  in  Josephii!',  particularly, 
of  A  noblcwmnan,  illiMlfimis  f.ir  her  family  and  richer,  killin:;  aiid 
■iniinf;  herowasuching  child.  Thus  exactly  were  fulfilled  the  words 
of  Moses,  concemios  ""'*'  tender  aiid  delicate  woman,  who  would 
not  adventure  to  set  the  solo  of  her  fiiot  upon  llio  ground,  for  dciicnf:- 
uts9  and  lendcraess.'^ 

"Great  niimlvera  of  the  Jews  were  to  be  destroyed.  "And  ye  shall 
be  left  iew-  iu  Dumber,  whereas  yc  were  a^  the  stars  of  heaven  fiir 
imilti tilde."  Jwephus  compute?,  thai,  d^iring  the  whole  siege,  the 
number  of  ihcwe  who  wei-e  destroyed  by  it  and  by  the  war,  atnoHntwi 
to  eleven' hi mdr6d  thonsuiid,  the  peojilc  being  assembled  th>m  all 
porta  to  celebrate  tho  piipsovcr. 

"They  were  t«  be  carried  into  Eavpt,and  sold  for  n  very  low  price, 
"And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Cgypt  again  wilh  ships,and  there 
ye  shall  be  snld  nnlo  your  enemies  for  bondmen  and  Bondwomen, 
aad  no  man  »ihall  buy  you."  This  tvas  literally  lidfilled.  Tliemnrk- 
otH  were  quite  averstocked  with  them ;  and  Joscphiis  sny^,  lliev  were 
Bold  with  tliair  wives  and  children  at  the  lowest  price. 

"Thoy  were  to  be  rooted  out  of  llieirown  land.  "Andvosbnil  be 
plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it." 

"I'hey  were  also  to  be  dispersed  into  nil  nation*!.  "And  lliou 
shall  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earlh,^  And  again, 
"The  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  nmong  all  people,  from  one  end  of  the 
earth  even  untathe  other." — "I  will  scatter  you  aniongjthe  Heathen, 
and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you,  and  your  land  ehall  be  desolate, 
and  your  cities  waste."     All  this  has  been  literally  fulfilled. 

"They  shall  suffer  much  in  their  dispersion.  "And  among  those 
nations  shah  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  slinll  tliesolc  of  thy  feet  have 
rest."  They  have  been  banished  from  city  to  city,  from  country  to 
country.  In  maiiy  places  they  have  been  banished,  and  recalled, 
and  banished  a^ain.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  13lh  century,  they  were 
banbhed  from  t^gland :  in  the  latter  end  of  the  14th  ceatury,  tbey 
were  banidhed  from  France  for  the  seventh  time :  in  Hje  latter  end  of 
the  15ih  century,  they  were  banished  from  Spain.  Most  of  diem 
paid  dearly  for  a  refuge  in  Portugal;  but,  within  a  few  years,  titey 
were  expelled  froin.  thence  also. 

"Thev  should  be  "oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore  j"  and  their 
.  "houses"  and  "vineyards,"  their  "oxen"  and  "asses,"  should  be  taken 
from  them,  and  "they  should  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  alway." 
l''requeDt  seizures  have  been  made  of  their  effects,  and  tbey  have  been 
tincd  and  plundered  ia  almost  all  countries  j  and  in  ianumerable  in- 
£l4inr.cs,they  have  been  forced  to  redeem  their  lives  wiii)  their  treasure, 

'■Thy  Bona  and  thy  tdau^hters  shall  be  given  unio  another  people." 
fa  several  couotriea,  in  Spain  and  iPortugal  particulitrly,  their  ohil- 
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dren  have  been  taken  from  them  by  order  of  the  governmcnr,  to  be 
iHlticated  in  the  Popish  religion.  When  they  were  banished  froni 
JPortiigal,  the  King  ordered  all  their  children  under  fourteen  to  be 
taken  from  them  and  baptized. 

"Thou  shall  be  ipad  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt 
sec."  By  cruel  usage,  extortions,  and  oppressions,  which  they  have 
yndergonc,  they  have  often  been  driven  to  madness  and  desperation  5 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  First,  when  the  people 
were  in  arms  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  them,  fifteen  hundred  of 
them  seized  on  the  city  of  York  to  defend  themselves;  but,  being  be- 
sieged, they  offered  to  capitiilate,  and  to  ransom  their  lives  with 
inouey.  The  offer  being  refused,  one  of  them  cried  in  despair,  that 
it  was  better  to  die  courageously  for  the  law,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.  Every  one  immediately  stabbed  his  wife  and 
children.  The  men  afterwards  retired  into  the  Kmg's  palace,  which 
they  set  on  fire,  in  which  they  consumed  themselves  with  the  palace 
and  furniture. 

"And  thou  shalt  become  an  astonishment, a  proverb,  and  a  by-word 
among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee."  This  prophecy 
we  see  and  hear  fulfilled  almost  ever}'  day.  The  word  Jeic  is  con- 
tinually used  as  a  proverb.  They  are  generally  hated.  Mahome- 
tans, heathens,  and  nominal  Christians,  however  they  may  disagree 
\*A  other  points,  yet  agree  in  vilifying,  abusing,  and  persecuting  the 
Jews. 

"And  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  and  the  plagues 
of  thy  seed,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long  contlnnanceP  Such  are 
the  awful  denunciations  of  prophecy  against  the  Jews,  which  have 
overtaken  them  on  account  of  their  many  and  aggravated  transgres- 
sions; but  above  all  on  account  of  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  It 
was  then  that  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  was  filled  up.  1  ThesF. 
ii.  15,  "They  both  killed  the  Lord  Jesus  and  their  own  prophetj*, 
and  have  persecuted  us,  and  they  please  not  God,  and  are  contrary 
to  all  men.  Forbidding  us^o  speak  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  might 
be  saved,  to  fill  up  their  sins  always,  for  the  wrath  has  come  upon 
them  to  the  uttermost."  Thus  their  own  imprecation  has  been 
remarkably  and  awfully  fulfilled,  "His  blood  be  upon  u^  and  our 
children." 

"The  foregoing  prophecies  were  all  delivered  by  Moses  more  than 
300  years  ago,  and  many  others,  to  the  like  effect,  are  scattered 
tlirough  the  writings  of  all  the  subsequent  prophets. 

"The  Lord  Jesus  himself  has  added  a  most  minute  and  remarkable 
pi-ediction  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple, 
uttered  nearly  forty  years  before  that  event.  A  full  and  most  striking 
illustration  of  this  prophecy,  in  a  detail  of  all  the  cii-cumstances 
which  took  place,  is  given  by  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye  witness  on 
the  spot.  The  temple  was  burnt  on  the  10th  day  of  the  month  of 
August,  of  the  year  70,  the  same  day  on  which  it  had  been  burnt  by 
tlie  king  of  Babylon.  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian,  confirms,  by 
his  account  .of  the  siege,  the  testimony  of  Josephues, 
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<<Thedfl8tructkN|  of  the  temple  and  citj  ef  Jeranfam  k  u  erealef 
mat  importanoe.  It  aooompliBhed  a  great  munber  of  imfhocMt, 
And  b]^  putting  a  Tiaible  and  neceeeaiy  end  to  the  Jewiih  ecooonqr, 
it  nude  way  for  the  diapeniation  of  the  MeMiah. 

^itus,  who  C3mnianded  the  Roman  anny,  was  eiceedingly  desirous 
of  saving  the  temple.  Bot,  contrary  to  his  most  earnest  visli,  cir- 
cumstances led  to  its  being  set  on  foe.  A  dreadful  massacre  enstusd, 
in  which  thousands  perished,  and  the  whole  city,  with  its  fbitifica- 
tionfs  palaces  towers,  and  walls,  were  lerelled  to  the  gnmiid.'-!  - 
Before  the  temple  was  consumed,  Titus  entered  into  the  sanctnaiy 
and  mast  holy  place,  and  was  struck  with  its  remaining  grandeuf . 
Out  of  the  former  ho  saved  the  golden  candlestick,  the  ta^e  of  the 
shew  bread,  the  altar  of  incense,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  of  die 
law  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  golden  tissue,  ^er  Vespasian^s  triumph 
at  Rome,  he  built  a  Temple  <f(  Feoce,  in  which  he  laid  up  these  golden 
vessels  and  instruments;  but  the  law,  and  the  purple  veils  of  the 
holy  place,  he  ordered  to  be  deposited  in  this  place,  llieee  Bjpmilk 
were  carried  off  by  Genseric,  four  hundred  years  afterwards^  when 
he  pillaged  Rome.  On  the  triumphitl  arch  <m  Titus,  erected  at  Rome, 
which  remains  a  noble  monnment  of  antiquity,  and  which  the  writer, 
of  this  has  seen,  the  representation  of  the  table  uid  candlestick  is 
•till  visible.  There  is  a  small  passage  at  one  side  for  tibe  Jews,  a^ 
they  canni^  be  prevailed  on  to  go  under  the  arch. 

_  • 

^o  his  prophecy  concerning  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Jesus 

added  another  strikingly  descriptive  of  it«»  condition  since  tfiat  event 
to  the  present  hour,  which  also  contains  an  intimation  that  the  Jews 
shall  at  last  bo  restored.  "And  they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  nations,  and  Jerusalem 
shall  he  troMen  down  of  the  Gentiles^  tUl  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
be  fulfilled, "^"^  or,  as  Paul  expressed  it,  "till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
be  come  in. 

'•The  present  internal  condition  of  the  Jews  is  remarkably  declar- 
e^l,  in  connexion  with  their  future  restoration,  in  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Hosea.  "The  children  of  Israel  shall  abide Tiiany  days 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice,  and 
Without  an  image,  (or  altar,)  and  without  an  ephod,  (or  priest  to  wear 
an  ephod,)  and  without  taraphim,  (or  Divine  manifestations.)  After- 
wards shall  the  children  of  Israel  return,  and  seek  the  Lord  their  Giod, 
and  David  their  king,  and  shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the 
latter  days."  According  to  the  law  of  Moses,  their  solenm  feasts  and 
sacrifices  are  limited  to  one  certain  place,  and  that  has  been  now  for 
many  ages  in  the  hands  of  strangers  and  aliens,  who  will  not  suffer 
them  to  go  thither.  Thus,  in  the  most  complete  manner  has  the 
prediction  of  Daniel,  when  speaking  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah, 
been  fulfilled.  He  shall  "make  an  end  of  sin  offering ;"  and  again,  ^he 
shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease?^  The  Eraperor 
Julian,  in  order  to  falsify  these  predictions,  and  because  the  Lord  had 
said,  Jerusalem  «%hall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles/'  attempted 
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to  rebuild  the  tetopie^f  Jerusalem,  and  promieed  to  restore  the  Jews 
to  their  habitations.  His  purpose,  however,  was  frustrated,  and  his 
death,  on  his  Persian  expedition,  put  an  end  to  their  hopes  from  that 
quarter. 

^^Tbe  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  people,  and  their  rcf* 
storation  at  last,  are  as  distinctly  announced  as  their  various  calami- 
ties and  dispersions. 

^^Moses  says,  <^The  land  also  shall  be  lefl  of  them,  and  shall  enjoy 
her  Sabbaths,  while  she  lieth  desolate  without  them;  and  they  shall 
accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity,  because,  even  because 
they  despise  my  judgments,  and  because  their  soul  abhorred  my 
statutes.  And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their  en* 
emies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy 
them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant  with  them ;  for  1  am  the 
liOrd  their  God.  But  I  will,  for  their  sakes,  remember  the  covenant 
of  their  ancestors,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in 
ihe  sight  of  the  Heathen,  that  1  might  be  their  God:  I  am  the  Lord.^ 
Jeremiah  says,  "Fear  thou  not,  O  Jacob,  my  servant,  saith  the  I^ord, 
ior  I  am  with  thcc;  for  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  all  the  nations  whither 
J  have  driven  thee;  but  1  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee."  And 
ugain  the  prophet  Amos,  "For,  lo,l  will  command^  and  I  will  sifl  the 
house  of  Israel  among  all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve,  yet 
shall  not  the  least  grain  fall  upon  the  earth.^'  Accordingly  although 
the  Jews  are  dispersed  among  all  nations,  they  still  continue  a  dis- 
tinct people,  and  yet  they  no  where  live  according  to  their  own  laws, 
110  where  elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  no  where  can  enjoy  -the 
full  exercise  of  their  religion, 

"No  people  have  continued  unmixed  so  long  as  they  have  done, 
uot  only  of  these  who  have  sent  forth  colonies  into  foreign  countries, 
but  even  of  those  who  have  remained  in  their  own  country.  TIiq 
northern  nations  have  come  in  swarms  into  the  more  southern  parts 
of  Euro[^e;  but  where  are  lliey  npw  to  be  discerned  and  distinguished? 
The  Gauls  went  forth  in  great  bodies  to  seek  their  fortune  in  ^reign 
parts;  but  what  traces  or  footsteps  of  them  are  now  remaining  any 
where?  In  France,  who  can  separate  the  race  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
from  the  various  people  who  from  time  to  time  have  settled  there?'  In 
Spain,  who  can  distinguish  exactly  between  the  first  possessors  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Goths,  and  the  Moors,  who  conquered  and  kept 
possession  of  the  country  for  some  ages?  In  England,  who  can  pre- 
tend to  say  with  certainty  which  families  are  derived  from  the  anci- 
ent Britons,  and  which  from  the  Romans,  or  Saxons,  or  Danes,  or 
Normans? 

"The  most  ancient  and  honorable  pedigrees,  can  be  traced  up  only 
to  a  certain  period ;  and,  beyond  that,  there  is  nothing  but  conjecture 
and  uncertainty,  obscurity,  and  ignorance.  But  the  Jews  can  go  up 
higher  than  any  nation ;  they  can  even  deduce  their  pedigree  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  They  may  not  know  from  what  particu- 
lar tribe  or  family  they  are  descended;  but  they  know  certainly  that 
ibey  all  sprung  from  the  stock  of  Abraham.    And  yet,  the  CQxvtA^'^x 
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with  whkh  they  hare  been  treated,  aiid  the  banlships  tliey  liavi 
ilergone,  in  almost  all  countrieei,  sliauld,  it  might  be  supposed,  hi 
made  Ihom  dcsiroile  to  forget  or  renounce  their  original;  but  they 
profess  it,  they  glory  in  it;  and  aAer  so  many  wars,  massacres,  and 
persecutions,  they  still  subsist,  they  etilt  are  very  numerous.  We 
MO  them  excluded  from  the  only  country  to  which  tliey  had  any 
attachment,  vagabonds  on  the  earlb,  and  dispersed  indiflerenlly 
through  every  quarter  of  it,  the  scorn  aniloutcaalsof  all  other  nations, 
,  On  the  oiiier  hand,  although  every  where  spurned,  reviled,  and  ojj- 
presaed,  we  see  them  yet  continuing  to  hold  fset  their  offensive  pro- 
fession, and  not  worn  out  by  thi^  usag**,  nor  induced  by  il  to  renounce 
that  profefsion,  and  lake  refnga  in  the  mass  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  live.  But  they  still  subsist,  a  numerous,  a  distinct,  and 
wretched  people.  Ail  this  has  something  in  it  which  the  common 
principles  of  human  nature  will  not  explain. 

''The  predictions  conceminf;  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  are  ulso 
.  espress.  "Behold  I  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from  among  ihc 
beatheii,  whither  they  be  gone,  and  will  gather  them  on  every  side, 
nnd  bring  them  into  Ihntrownland:  And  thev  shall  dwell  in  the  land 
that  I  have  given  unto  Jacob  my  servant,  even  ihey  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children's  children  for  ever;  and  my  servant  David 
shall  be  their  prince  for  ever."  ''Thon  shall  they  know  that  I  am 
Ihe  Lord  tbeir  God,  who  caused  Uiem  to  be  led  into  captivity  among 
tiie  heathen;  but  I  have  gathered  them  into  their  own  land*  and  have 
k'fi  none  of  idem  any  nrnre  there.  Neither  will  I  hide  oiy  face  any 
more  from  them;  for  I  have  poured  out  my  spirit  upon  the  house  ef 
Israel,  saith  the  Lord  God."  These  promises  have  already  hwl  a 
Bubordinaleandtypical  fulfilment;  but  their  ultimate  accompl'  * 
afler  which  the  Lord  will  not  hide  his  face  any  more  from 
still  future. 

"In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  Apostle  Paul  ascnbesthe  firtare 
restoration  of  Israel  to  the  SjTorofGod.  Ailer  informing  hk  bfeflh 
ren  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  broken  off  because  of  unbelief,  and 
warning  them  to  be  on  their  guard  lest  they  too,  as  branches  grafted 
in,  slKiuId  be  broken  off  on  the  snmu  account,  he  says,  "ForlwouU 
not,  brethren,  that  you  should  lie  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  {lert  yon 
should  be  wi»e  in  your  own  conceits,)  that  blindness  in  part  W 
happened  to  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  godw  in:  and 
90  all  Israel  shi^l  be  saVed." 

"ThepreiientsituationoftheJews,and  what  it  has  been,  CGpeciallr 
for  the  last  1700  years,  is  such,  that  when  compared  with  the  fore- 
going prophecies,  it  is  sufRcient  to  strike  infidelity  dumb.  Sfany 
object  to  the  miracles  of  the  first  ages  of  Christianity;  aod,  in  order 
to  discredit  (hem,  bring  forward  all  tho  counterfeit  miracles  that  cao 
be  raked  together.  They  insist,  in  like  manner,  that  Ae  pn^hecies 
of  Scripture  are  either  so  obscure  that  they  cannot  be  understood, 
and  that  tliey  may  mean  any  thing;  or,  that  they  were  written  aflff 
the  events  which  they  are  said  to  predict.  Here  then  is  a  senes  «t 
propJieciea  coocenong  Eacta  (Anwu«  ta  titoir  aenMs,  tiT.whieh  h  eainMt 
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"be  even  alleged  that  it  is  either  forged  or  obscure.  Nor,  ahhough 
they  were  to  collect  all  the  conjectures  that  ever  came  to  pass,  which 
have  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  prophecies,  can  they  pretend 
tosliow  any  thing  like  these  combined  pre-intimations  of  a  great, 
extensive,  and  complex  historical  fact? 

'^]f,  admitting  that  there  is  something  remarkable  in  those  predic- 
tions, they  should  assert  that  the  event  itself  may  be  accounted  for 
from  natural  causes;  let  them,  in  all  the  history  of  the  World,  point 
out  any  thing  similar  to  it.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  the  Jews  be- 
lieved themselves  the  favorites  of  heaven;  and  it  is  natural  to  cling 
lo  such  a  flattering  idea.  If  they  believe  themselves  to  be  so,  what 
was  it  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  calamities  they  had  sufiered, 
has  indelibly  imjiresscd  on  them  this  belief?  When  men,  in  oppos- 
ing evident  truth,  attempt  to  get  rid  of  one  difficulty,  they  only  fall 
into  another*  I^t  all  be  upon  their  guard,  lest  the  declaration  applied 
to  the  Jews  by  Paul,  be  in  them  also  verified.  ^Behold  ye  despisers 
and  wonder  and  perish,  for  I  work  a  work  in  YOUR  days,  a  work 
nchich  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man  decjare  it  unto  you?^ 

SECOND  PSALM. 

<'WHY  did  nations  rage?  And  tribes  meditate  vain  things?  The 
kings  of  the  earth  combined;  and  the  chiefs  assembled  togethei;, 
agarast  the  Lord  and  against  his  Christ,  [saying] 

"  'Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder  and  throw  off  from  us  their 
ydke.' 

"lie  who  dwells  in  heaven  will  laugh  them  to  scorn — the  Lord  will 
trep-tthem  with  derision.  Then  will  he  speak  to  them  in  his  wrath 
and  trouble  Ihem  with  bis  sore  displeasure.  But  as  for  me,  by  him  I 
SkXti  appointed  king  on  Sion,  his  holy  mountain.  I  proclaim  the  decree 
of  the  Lord ;  to  me  the  Lord  said, 

**  'Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  I  have  begotten  thee,  Ask  of  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  nations  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  thy  possession.    Tho?i  shalt  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron. 
Xhou  shalt  break  them  to  pieces  like  a  potter^s  vessel ' 

"Now  therefore,  O  kings,  be  wise :  Be  instructed,  all  you,  who  judge 
fjie  earth. 

"Serve  the  Lord  with  fear;  and  rejoice  for  him  with  trembling. 
Keep  fast  hold  of  instruction;  the  Lord  may  t>e  angry  and  you  may 
perish  out  of  the  right  way.  When  his  anger  suddenly  blazes  forth, 
happy  arc  all  they  who  have  trusted  in  him.'' — Thomson'* s  version, 

CONCLUSION. 

IN  the  preceding  pages  there  is  not  to  be  found  that  argument  which 
is,  to  millions,  the  most  convincing  of  all.  I  purposely  omitted  it 
till  now.  I  am  aware  that  it  i»  only  in  one  way,  addressed  to  all 
mankind.  All  may  test  it,  but  all  do  not.  It  is  an  argument  which 
produces  assurance.  Nay,  it  is  itself  assurance.  It  is  no  more  to  be 
;resi.sted  than  consciousness  or  animal  feeling.  It  ia,  indeed,  the  same 
YfiXbb  experieace.    Every  christian  knows,  from  his  own  experience. 
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dtfiftbuiity  »  divine,    a  mmn  #-yk»  m»A  »  »«n  p^jU^i^^jj  rtrigri^ti  ■  j 
an  intelligent  end  obedient  dieoi|£Qf  Jeem  CMrtycen  nDnioi«.doaM^^ 
ft»  tnA  of  ckriiliiaitjy  or  the  pmenmio  of  lemie  CSuiit  nnd  &r 
hobr  Apeetlee, Iken  1» oaa doobt hie «vn eotnciaunee^  or.hieovni; 
feeling.    Tbfb  olirietien  fitit  lefiipgj,  end  then  kmwM  chrietienily  te. 
bedivine.    Bat1lMonfaen&pioaftoeeoeptic,nortoei|0|ipoiMit. 
Wl^ Aen ufge itf  IVoe— leunel pfore dmt I faaTp tiie  toott^che; 
nor  ttmt  I  fenr  or  hwre  any  pereon,  fay  e  nwe  dodaralion.    To  Utitm^i 
only  wfaobeliefenqrteetnnoiiy  due  will  be  proof.    BiitIoenfiotjM(e 
ray  eeeertion,  if  it  oab  oiily  be  done  by  giruig  tfaem  n^  oonacioatkMi 
or  my  feelings.    They  mey  way^  after  believing  my  teBttnmqr  cdh-* 
eemi  ng  the  toodi-adiey  that  I  am  deceived  end  mietaiBen,  tfa  oogb  they 
will  compliment  my  vetadty.    So  ther  may  aajr,  whiHi  I  tell'tiiem  I, 
ftaow  chnstianity  to  be  diving  that,  no  ombt,  I  thtiA 
thai  I  em  mietara.    Thece  m-  one  adventagfi,  htfWeter,  whu^  Oe: 
diriBtian  can  have,  and  does  poeteei,  above  tbseceptic  indusroatterr 
Theeoeptic  never  can  diipiove,  even  to  hii  own  eatisftctiony  madi 
lem  to  any  other  per■onV^  that  my  experience^  or  any  other  person^, 
isjnot  what  it  poipocte  to  be.^^    He  cicn  never  eay,  with  any  regaid  to 
the  meaning  m  worde,  thaibe  hefMlperienoed  Christianity  to  be  Ihl  se. ' 
The  dirifltian  ie  in  thMs  aa  weD  wll  evory  other  ^eipeqC,  greafiy  ex* 
elted  above  hini;    He  hna  pnH«d  that  chratianity  is  trim  by  bie  owi^ 
experience;  and  the  soeptie  can  neteri  by  his  experflbce,  prove  it  l^;. 
be  &]Be. 

But  still  it  will  be  asked,  Why  urge  this  argument,  when  it  cannot 
be  a  proof  to  sceptics?  This  is  only  in  part  true ;  for  Christianity  sul> 
mits  itself  to  the  test;  it  challenges  every  man  to  prove  it  true  from 
his  own  experience.  This  can  be  better  illustrated  by  a  refer-  - 
ence  to  a  single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  than  by  any  other 
means.  For  example:  Jesus  once  spoke,  saying — "Come  to  me  all 
you  that  ere  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke 
upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I  am  meek  and  condescending,  and 
you  shall  find  rest  to  your  seuls;  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and  n^y  burdea 
'is  ligkty 

Now,  if  a  physician  should  say  to  his  patient,  af^er  he  )iad  failed  to 
convince  him  by  argument,  Take  this  medicine,  sir,  and  you  will  as* 
suredly  find  ease  to  your  pain,  and  relief  to  your  disease.— Does  he  not 
submit  all  his  pretensions  to  the  test  of  experiment,  or  his  veracity  to 
the  experience  of  his  patient  t  He  puts  it  in  the  power  of  his  patient  to 
prove,  from  his  own  experience,  that  all  his  pretensions  are  well  or  ill 
founded.  Thus  the  Saviour  of  the  world  submits  his  pretensions  toall. 
Some  take  his  medicine  and  are  cured ;  others  ridicule  his  pretensions, 
reject  his  medicine,  and  die.  But  the  experience  of  one  cured  person, 
who  has  submitted  himself  to  his  guidance,  cannot  be  set  aside  by  all 
the  objections,  reasons,  and  arguments  of  all  the  sceptics  and  so^diists 
on  earth. 

Thus  the  true  christian  can  say,  I  know  and  am  assured  that  chrisr 

lianity  is  true  and  divine.    Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  millions  wbe 

can  barely  read  th^  b.o\y  ^CTi^tu^re^  w^o  cannot  debfite  or  ar|[Qf 

\ 
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with  the  sceptic,  are,  nevertheless)  unshaken  in  their  confidence,  when 
the  sceptic  has  shot  the  last  arrow  in  his  quiver  at  them.  I  believe,  I 
know,  and  am  sure^  says  tlie  genuine  christian^  that  Jesus  is  the  Messi-* 
ah,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God^  the  Savioui"  of  men.  Let  the  sceptics 
know,  then,  that  Jesus,  the  Lord)  has  put  in  their  power  to  prove,  by 
experience,  the  truth  of  all  that  he  taught  and  all  that  he  promised. 

We,  then,  who  submit  to  the  government  and  guidance  of  Jesus 
Christ,  have  all  these  advantages  over  the  sceptics :  We  have  reason, 
true  philosophy,  and  experience,  all  on  our  side.  We  enjoy  this  pres« 
eut  life  much  better  than  they  can  enjoy  it — ^for,  as  Paul  said,  ^Hjodli- 
Hess  is  profitable  for  all  things,  having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,. 
and  of  the  life  which  is  to  come.^^  Rich  or  poor,  noble  or  ignoble,  in 
the  world^s  reckoning,  we  can  always  eat  our  food  with  gladness,  sleep 
sweetly,  and  contemplate  nature  with  adoration.  The  consciousness 
that  we  have  the  eye  of  God  always  upon  us  and  his  arms  encircling 
us,  is  worth  infinitely  more  than  all  the  promises  of  all  the  atheists, 
deists,  sceptics,  and  free  thinkers  upon  earth.  On  their  philosophy, 
too,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  We  are  happier  while  we  live — if  chris- 
tians, incomparably  happier — and  on  their  principles,  cannot  fail  to 
t>e  as  happy  as  they  afler  death.  But,  on  our  principles  they  can  pro- 
mise Uiemselves  only  the  happiness  of  a  stall-fed  ox  here,  and  everlast- 
ing destruction  hereafter.  This  is  a  fair  contrast  of  the  systems.  We 
have  the  present  and  the  future.  They  have  the  present  only  in  part, 
and  nothing  in  future,  but  utter  darkness  and  everlasting  night.  If 
immortality  be  worth  any  thing  it  is  worth  every  thing  which  imagi- 
nation can  grasp.  This  is  the  boot  between  the  two  systems.  Animal, 
gratifications  and  death.  Jesus  Christ  and  immortality.  1  he  mate- 
rialist will  choose  the  former.  But  the  rational  philosopher  and  the 
man  of  common  sense  will  choose  the  latter. 

END  OF  VOL.  n. 
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EBRATA— VOL.  X. 

Title  pagfe,  line  17,  for  *  Charles  tt  Simst  Stenographer.*  read  Charks  ffl 
Sknnu,  Esquire;  he  being,  by  profession,  Barrister — not  Stenographer,   Page 
26,  line  35,  for  **tMs,'  read  thus*    Page  47,  line  14,  for  'ego,*  v^  er^o.. 
P. 54,  L  35,  for  'man  it,*  read  men  are,    P.  64, 1.  34,  for  'otcfes/,'  read  abieat. 
Pj^e  81,  line  18,  for  *or,'  read  nor,    P.  83, 1.  27,  for  'their,'  read  its,    P.  93, 


read  heUevers,  Pagfe  220w  last  line,  for  'Meeting,*  read  referring,  P.  230, 1. 44, 
wStex  'feeling,*  read,  or  rational  and  ennobling  sentiment!  leaving  out  the  rest  of 
the  sentence,  as  an  uni](ieaning  interpolation  of  Mr.  Simms'  autograph. 

SBftATA — VOL  II. 

Page  17,  line  1,  for  'infant,*  read  infards.     Page  40,  line  10,  for  *£rf*  read  U, 
Pmge  45,  line  7,  for  'Jews,*  read  Jesus,    Page  100,  line  39,  for  'he,*  read  the. 


•wiil  not  be,*  read  wUl  be.  Page  181,  line  5,  for  Uaid,*  read  lain.  Page  201, 
for  *C.  H.  Symmes,*  read  Charles  Howard  Simma,  Pagt  270,  line  18,  for 
Hatsdom  of  Qod^*  teid  power  of  Qod- 
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PROPOSALS, 

AliEXANDBR  €AI»iPBX!IXy 

FOR  PUBLISHING  BY  SUBSCBIPTION, 

A  MONTHLY  PAPER, 

TO  BE  DEXOMINATED 


PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  work  shall  be  devoted  to  the  destnictioti  of  sectarianism,  infidelitx, 
and  antichristian  doctrine  and  practice.  It  shall  have  for  its  object  the  developed 
meDt  and  introduction  of  that  political  and  religious  order  of  society  called  ths 
ittiLLxiririux,  which  will  beth^  consummatibn  of  that  amelioration  of  society 
proposed  in  the  christian  scriptures. 

Subservient  to  this  most  comprdiennre  objeet,  the  foDowing  ittbjectsshbB 
be  attended  to: — 

1.  The  incompatibility  of  any  sectarian  esteblishment,  now  known  oneaxthy 
with  tlie  genius  of  the  glorious  age  to  come. 

2.  The  inadequacy  of  all  the  present  systems  of  eduea^oA,  Uterttry  tnd  monly 
to  develope  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  ptepofe  man  for  ntiobal 
and  social  happiness. 

3.  The  disentanglement  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  fitnn  the  pttt^^extties  of  the 
commentators  and  system-makers  of  the  dark  ages.  This  will  call  for  the 
analysis  of  several  books  in  the  New  Testament  and  mafiy  discprisHiods  apoQ 
the  appropriated  sense  of  the  leading  tttaa  and  phrases  in  the  Bt^y  Seripturev 
and  in  religious  systems. 

4.  The  injustice  which  yet  remains  in  many  of  the  polhiica]  regolaticms  undfit 
the  best  pohtical  governments,  when  contiwfted  with  UkejuBtice  whtohchristiaiii* 
ty  proposes,  and  which  the  millennud  order  of  sodety  promises. 

5.  Disquisitions  upon  the  treatment  of  African  slaves,  a»  pireplMtoiy  to  tiieir 
emancipation,  and  exaltation  from  their  present  d^raded  c<mditron. 

6.  General  religious  news,  or  regulardetails  of  the  movements  of  the  refagious 
combinations,  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  proselyting  spirit  of  the  age. 

7.  Occasional  notices  of  religious  publications,  inclu^ng.  reviews  of  new 
works,  bearing  upon  any  of  the  topics  within  our  precincts. 

8.  Answers  to  interesting  queries  of  general  utility,  and  notices  of  all  things 
of  universal  interest  to  aH  engaged  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Jindeni  Gospei, 
and  the  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  7%ing«. 

9.  Miscellanea,  or  religious,  moral,  and  literary  varieties. 

Much  of  the  useful  learning  which  has  been  sanctified  to  the  elucidation  of 
those  interesting  and  sublime  topics  of  christian  expectation,  will,  we  intend,  be 
gleaned  from  the  christian  labors  of  those  distinguished  men  of  liberal  minds, 
who  are  ranked  among  the  most  renowned  fathers  of  christian  literature;  and 
much  aid  is  expected  from  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  brethren  of  our  own 
time,  who  are  fellow«laborers  and  pioneers  in  hastening  this  wished-for  period* 
It  is  intended  to  give  every  family  into  which  this  work  shall  come,  so  much  of 
the  religious  news  of  tiie  day,  and  such  a  variety  of  information  on  all  the  topics 
subnitted^  as  to  make  it  a  work  of  much  mterest  to  the  young  and  inquintive. 


3uVence  aad  pMmiB^  which  hive  been  e: 

lion  Bapliii,  embolden  metosttcmpt  a  work 

__,, J  Uul  if  (hit  work,  written,  » the  greater  i  .  .         , 

^udnntagMHU  citcunuUnce*,  nnd  while  my  ■tt..'ntion  wis  divided  between 
other  worki  and  kmulliplicit)' of  other  bunneM,  oblaJned  lo  general  a  cii'Ciila- 
lion.  »nJ  WM  ao  well  rceeired— a  work  lo  which  a  much  Inr^r  portion  of  my 
imergioil  ihall  be  derated,  will  not  fail  of  oblainitiK.  at  leut,  an  equal  pati-omiKi^, 
aad  of  proving  proportioiubty  more  U9eful,asthe  range  wilt  be  so  much  greuter, 
and  the  object  one  in  which  ull  cbrialiini,  of  every  name,  must  fetl  interesl«ii 
and.  tapecudly,  u  there  is  not  perhaps,  in  the  christian  w<»4d,  any  work  pubUil)- 
cd  with  the  «a(De  dettgn.  ind  embracing  the  vame  outlines. 


Havingpurchawdllai^fountof  beautiful  new  type,  of  s  good  mfdiiim  size, 
and  a  firsl-rate  nrw  printing  prew.  we  may  promlae  a  beautiful  imprcsaion,  on 
Ifood  paper. 

1.  Each  number  shall  contain  48  pa^es  large  duodecimo,  equal  to  a  medium 
octavo,  or  eoual  in  aupcrficie*  to  more  than  63  pages  of  the  Cfcriatlaii  lli.piisl. 
He ing  printed  on  super-royal  paper,  it  willcost  totlie  wibscriberi  only  twiccaj 
tnuch  postage  a>  the  Christian  Baptist,  though  containing  mure  than  twice  and  a 
half  times  »a  much  maner.  With  a  good  index,  it  will  make  a  volume  of  630 
pages  per  annum. 

2.  It  shiill  be  published  on  the  first  Monday  of  every  month — the  first  number 
to  be  issued  on  the  iirst  Monday  of  January,  13J0.  Each  number  shall  bu  sti'cli- 
od  in  a  good  coverg  and  all  numbers  fading  to  reach  their  destination  aliall  be 
inidegoodal  the  expense  of  the  editor. 

3.  It  shall  cost,  eiiilus've  of  postage.  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty  Centa  per  annum, 
to  all  who  do  not  pay  until  the  close  of  the  year,  but  lo  those  who  pay  in  sd- 
Vince.  or  within  sn  months  after  subscribing,  Two  Dollarswillbt  accepted. 

4.  Postmasters  who  act  as  agents,  shall  have  ten  per  cent,  for  ubtMning 
suhicribers.  and  fur  collecting,  and  remitting  the  aniwiat  of  llieir  subscriptionj. 

5.  AH  other  persons,  who  obtain  and  pav  for  five  sub-icribers,  within  sis 
nonlht  from  wbaciibii^,  shall  liave  one  copy  gratia.  But  to  those  wlio  do  not 
guarantee  and  pay  witUn  that  period,  ten  per  cent,  on  aO  the  subscribers,  fie 
Thom  they  make  payment,  Aall  be  allowed. 

G.  Persona  who  subscribe  at  any  time  within  the  year,  will  be  furnished  with 
the  volume  from  the  connneiKement.  And  no  person,  unless  at  the  discretion 
of  the  editor,  diall  be  permitted  lo  withdraw  until  arrearages  are  paid. 

7.  All  who  do  not  notify  their  diaoontinuance  tn  our  agents  in  such  time  that 
we  may  be  informed  a  month  beftire  the  i^ose  of  each  vt^me,  wit]  be  consider- 
ed aa  subscribers  for  the  next  volume. 

N.  B.  Let  all  auhicribers  be  careful  to  name  the  port-office  to  which  the; 
Wi^  thur  papers  sent 
'     BiTsaiTT,  Brooke  county,  V*.  1839. 
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